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WORDSWORTH’S EARLY DRAFTS OF 
THE RUINED COTTAGE IN 1797-98 


The Ruined Cottage is the name originally given by Wordsworth to 
the poem which we now know as the first book of The Excursion. In 
its final form in The Excursion it consists of a noble but dispropor- 
tionately long introduction describing the Pedlar who is the chief 
speaker and philosopher of The Excursion, followed by the pathetic 
story of Margaret, which the Pedlar narrates to explain the history 
of the deserted cottage. There are, therefore, two parts to the poem, 
which are not very successfully connected with each other; and only 
the second is properly described by the original title, which is usually 
applied to both. The earliest form of the story of Margaret has been 
known since 1935, when De Selincourt published it in The Early 
Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth; and the remainder of the 
early manuscript versions of the poem, including not only the descrip- 
tion of the Pedlar but other shorter passages, have been available 
since 1949, when Miss Darbishire published De Selincourt’s edition 
of The Excursion after his death, with her own revisions and additions. 

Through these early manuscripts we know that what we call the 
first book of The Excursion was substantially complete before Words- 
worth composed the Lyrical Ballads, and is clearly the first indubitable 
evidence of his genius, the earliest and perhaps even the highest 
achievement of his naturalistic narratives in blank verse. If this is so, 
the early versions which De Selincourt has given us deserve further 
study because of their critical position in Wordsworth’s development. 
There is much biographical and perhaps aesthetic interest in con- 
sidering the order of the different manuscripts in relation to Words- 
worth’s development. De Selincourt died before he could complete his 
task, but Miss Darbishire tells us in her Preface to the fifth volume of 
the great Oxford edition that she herself has made just this study of 
the genesis of the poem and chronology of the manuscripts. 

She dates the earliest manuscript as early as the autumn of 1795, 
soon after Wordsworth settled at Racedown, in a short period in 
which we know from Wordsworth’s letter to Wrangham that he was 
rewriting Guilt and Sorrow and imitating Juvenal. But the bits of 
The Ruined Cottage which she places so early in Wordsworth’s develop- 
ment are very mature in style, indeed as mature as Michael, and seem 
out of place beside the uncertainties of Guilt and Sorrow or even The 
Borderers. And if one ignores the improbability that Wordsworth could 
write such mature verse in 1795, one must still be puzzled by the dis- 
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continuance of these promising beginnings until the winter of 1797-98. 
General considerations like these suggest the desirability of studying 
the evidence again. 

Apparently the first part of The Ruined Cottage which Wordsworth 
composed was intended originally to be the conclusion. In the very 
beginning of the note on The Excursion which Wordsworth dictated 
to Miss Fenwick in 1843, the old poet remembered that “the lines 
that were first written” were those beginning ‘‘Nine tedious years— 
she lingered in unquiet widowhood,” and ending with Margaret’s 
death: “here she died;/Last human tenant of these ruined walls” 
(Excursion, I, 871-916). Afterwards, in the late winter or early spring 
of 1797-98, Wordsworth wrote a first draft of the consoling and rec- 
onciling passage which we now read at the end of the tale, but the 
original conclusion was the restrained but quite unrelieved pathos 
of Margaret’s despair and death. This part of the poem, Wordsworth 
said, was written in 1795 at Racedown. 

As it happens, we are not obliged to depend upon Wordsworth’s 
memories after the passage of nearly half of a century, but have 
contemporary evidence bearing on this date from Dorothy Words- 
worth’s letters. In a letter of early June, 1797, Dorothy described 
Coleridge’s visit to Racedown in a letter apparently written to Mary 
Hutchinson, and said that “The first thing that was read after he came 
was William’s new poem The Ruined Cottage.’"* At approximately the 
same date Dorothy transcribed nearly all (Excursion, I, 880-916) of 
the narrative dealing with Margaret’s last years in a letter of Coleridge 
to Estlin.? This is evidently Wordsworth’s ‘“‘new poem.” Miss Darbi- 
shire quotes Wordsworth in her “Chronology of the Composition of 
The Excursion” and mentions the passage doubtfully under the date 
of 1795, but Wordsworth’s date is only another of the many natural 
errors of his memory in old age. In Wordsworth’s Formative Years Mr. 
George W. Meyer remarks justly that “It is unlikely that Dorothy 
would have described as a ‘new poem’ verses which her brother had 
composed almost two years before.”” And he points out another sig- 
nificant reference to the passage in question in a later letter from 
Dorothy to Mary Hutchinson, dated March 5, 1798. In response to a 
request from Mary for a copy of The Ruined Cottage, Dorothy tran- 
scribes nearly all of the poem except “above 200 lines” dealing with 
the Pedlar, and the account of Margaret’s last years and death. “You 
have the rest to the end of Margaret’s story. There is much more 


1 Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt (Oxford, 


1935), P- 169. 
2 Unpublished Letters of S. T. Coleridge, ed. E. L. Griggs (London, 1932), pp. 76-77. 
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about the Pedlar.’* As Mr. Meyer points out, this is decisive evidence 
‘that Mary Hutchinson already knew the” [description of Margaret’s 
death], and “that no more than these lines had been written before 
. .. Mary Hutchinson left Racedown,’” that is, about June 5, perhaps 
a day before Coleridge’s visit. The evidence ‘‘that no more than these 
lines had been written before’’ is simply that Dorothy copies all of the 
remainder of the poem except specified passages dealing chiefly with 
the Pedlar. What she copies is presumably unknown to Mary, and 
written after her departure. 

We have then satisfactory evidence that Wordsworth was right in 
singling out “‘the lines that were first written” at Racedown, though 
the date must be shortly before June 5, 1797, rather than 1795. 
Though Miss Darbishire lists the passage under the date of 1795 on 
Wordsworth’s authority, she is evidently very doubtful and lists it 
again under 1797 on the evidence of Coleridge’s letter to Estlin,5 and 
refers to the lost original manuscript, which Dorothy must have 
copied, as MS A’. The earliest manuscript, she thinks, is a folio sheet 
in Wordsworth’s own hand which she calls MS A and dates decisively 
as circa 1795, failing to recognize that any part of the poem which 
Dorothy copied for Mary in 1798 must have been unknown to Mary 
and presumably nonexistent in early June, 1797. MS A is in the main 
an early draft of The Excursion, I, 502-71, 582-91, and was copied out 
laboriously in Dorothy’s letter. We must recognize, therefore, that it 
is almost certainly later than MS A?, not earlier. 

The reasons given for the incorrect dating of MS A are the water- 
mark, 1795, and the relation of the fragments in MS A to another 
early poem called Incipient Madness,* which De Selincourt had dated 
1795. Miss Darbishire thinks ‘‘The inception of the two poems, The 
Ruined Cottage and Incipient Madness, must belong to the same period 
of spiritual gloom, possibly 1795.”’ But the watermark 1795 (which is 
also the watermark of Incipient Madness) obviously establishes only 
an initial date before which the poem could not have been written, and 
not a terminal date. MS 1 of Peter Beil also has a watermark of 1795 

3 Early Letters, p. 187. 

4 George W. Meyer, Wordsworth’s Formative Years, Univ. of Michigan Publications 


in Language and Literature, xx (Ann Arbor, 1943), pp. 221-22. J. S. Lyon reaches 
similar conclusions in The Excursion: A Study, Yale University Press (New Haven, 
1950), p. 8. 

5 Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt and Helen Darbishire 
(Oxford, 1940-49), V, 369. See also pp. 365, 376-78. On p. 365, the reference for 
Coleridge’s letter to Estlin (“Letters of S.T.C., edited E.H.C.”) is an error and should 
read “‘Unpub. Letiers, ed. Griggs.” The descriptions of the manuscripts occur on pp. 
376-78. 

6 Poetical Works, 1, 314-16, 375 (note). 
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and we know that it was written in April and May 1798. And the 
spiritual gloom of MS A and Incipient Madness is no greater than in 
other parts of The Ruined Cottage which we know were written in 1797 
and 1798, and no different in quality. Evidence of this sort should not 
be weighed against contemporary external evidence like that in 
Dorothy’s letters, and is indeed so speculative that it is dangerous to 
use at all. 

MS A is chiefly a description of Margaret’s husband in despair, 
but it also includes four short fragments (26 lines in all) working over 
and reworking a description of the ruined cottage and the horse which 
shelters in its ruins. Lines 1-6 of Incipient Madness, describing a 
broken windowpane of the ruined cottage, correspond almost exactly 
to the fourth fragment of MS A, and lines 16-23 correspond to the 
three other variant fragments of MS A which describe the horse 
sheltering itself from the storm. In the notes to the first volume of the 
Oxford edition, De Selincourt dates Incipient Madness “soon after” 
[1795], “certainly before The Ruined Cottage’ because of these paral- 
lelisms with MS A. But since the short parallel passages are more fully 
and continuously developed in Incipient Madness than in MS A it 
would seem more natural to date them later than MS A, rather than 
earlier. And they are followed by phrases which suggest a later date 
than 1795. There is a reference to a blackbird which built its nest 
“three seasons”’ near the cottage, and a linnet which “sang a pleasant 
melancholy song / Two summers and then vanished. I alone / Re- 
mained.” Since Wordsworth lived at Racedown nearly two years, 
these phrases suggest that he is writing afterward, perhaps in 1797. 
I doubt whether these bits of evidence are of much value taken alone, 
but they are at least worth noticing in comparing the fragment with 
MS A. And one must notice also the third fragment of Incipient 
Madness (written on the back of the sheet), a very touching descrip- 
tion of a baker’s horse stopping by habit before the “‘wretched hut”’ 
of a mother and five children and being whipped on by the driver. 
This excellent fragment seems clearly intended for The Ruined 
Cottage, but I cannot find any evidence which dates it except the 
watermark, which requires one to place it in 1795 or afterward. In 
brief, then, Incipient Madness is clearly related to MS A of The Ruined 
Cottage and probably written at much the same time, at some date 
after June 5, 1797, but the internal evidence is insufficient to determine 
confidently the priority of the two manuscripts. 

This brings us to the complete or nearly complete manuscripts of 
The Ruined Cottage, which Miss Darbishire calls B and B*. They are 
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near together textually and probably in date, but I think that B? is 
earlier and wish again to propose a reversal of the dates suggested by 
the Oxford editors. MS B? is Dorothy’s copy of The Ruined Cottage in 
her letter of March 5, 1798, which has already been mentioned. 
Dorothy writes Mary as follows: 

You desire me, my dear Mary, to send you a copy of the Ruined Cottage. 
This is impossible for it has grown to the length of goo lines. I will however 
send you a copy of that part which is immediately and solely connected with 
the Cottage. The Pedlar’s character now makes a very, certainly the most, 
considerable part of the poem. 


Then after copying nearly four hundred lines, with various indicated 
omissions, substantially as we have them in MS B of The Ruined 
Cottage and in Book I of The Excursion, she concludes with the two 
sentences quoted before. ““You have the rest to the end of Margaret’s 
story. There is much more about the Pedlar.” 

MS B isa longer but closely related version of the poem which was 
published complete in the notes of the fifth volume of the Oxford 
edition of Wordsworth in 1949. It is 889 lines in length, 742 lines to 
the end, plus an Addendum of 147 lines (as well as some short passages 
and one long passage of 74 lines on the versos), thus corresponding 
well enough with the length Dorothy specifies for the poem. It fills in 
Dorothy’s indicated omissions, including in the Addendum what 
Dorothy describes as ““much more about the Pedlar.”” This Addendum 
gives, without any transition whatever and rather inappropriately in 
this place, the Pedlar’s gospel of the benign influence of Nature, 
later to be adapted to Book IV of The Excursion, but here used to 
lead to a consolatory conclusion to the story of The Ruined Cottage, 
much like that in the 1814 edition of The Excursion. 

Miss Darbishire feels that Dorothy’s letter (MS B?) gives the date 
of MS B with some exactness as January-February, 1798. 

Her transcript (MS. B?) was clearly taken from MS. B which it follows in its 
readings and its occasional defective lines; and her letter shows that B had 
only just been finished. The Alfoxden note-book in which entries were made 
between Jan. 20 and March 5, 1798 (v. Prel. E.de S., p. xxi) contains a prelimi- 


nary draft of Exc. i.437-93 and various suggestions for the character of the 
Pedlar.’ 


But a collation shows that 26 lines* are added in B beyond those 


7 Poetical Works, V, 378. 

8 These lines are added in B: at |. 32, four lines; at 1. 38, one and a half lines; 
at |. 313, five lines; at 1. 612, thirteen lines plus a line repeated; at 1. 652, one and a half 
lines. The line references are to MS B, Poetical Works, v. 379-404. For defective lines 
completed, see MS B, ll. 32, 36, 38, 503, 537, 608. 
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found in B*, and that six of the defective lines in B? are completed in 
B. This evidence is quite decisive in showing that MS B is not earlier, 
but later than B*. And there are other more trifling evidences of the 
same sort. MS B has a few superior and obviously later readings of 
single words. And Dorothy says that her longest omission describing 
the Pedlar is ‘“‘above two hundred lines.” It is actually 241 lines, near 
enough to Dorothy’s rough estimate, but possibly indicating other 
amplifications of the poem after her transcription, since Dorothy is 
often rather exact in counting lines. It is quite certain, I think, that B 
is a later MS than Dorothy’s letter (B*), although possibly not very 
much later. Since The Ruined Cottage had reached goo lines by the 
date of Dorothy’s letter, most of the materials for MS B and the 
Addendum (889 lines) must have been in existence, though possibly 
not in a continuous transcript. 

We know, then, that B* and approximately goo lines of B (omitting 
the versos, which would add about a hundred lines more) were in 
existence on March 5, but we do not know how long the various 
materials for these transcripts had existed, except that MS A?as quoted 
by Coleridge must have been written shortly before June 5, 1797, and 
that the rest must be later in 1797 or early 1798. When Lamb thanked 
Wordsworth for a presentation copy of The Excursion in a letter of 
August 9, 1814, he spoke of “having known the story of Margaret— 
even as long back as I saw you first at Stowey,” that is, in the second 
week of July, 1797. His recollection after seventeen years may not 
have been exact, but he speaks as if he remembered at least a large 
part of the story, and I am inclined to think that not only MS A? but 
somewhat more of Margaret’s story had been written in the month 
intervening between the date of Coleridge’s visit to Wordsworth at 
Racedown and Lamb’s visit to Coleridge at Stowey. Possibly Lamb’s 
memory was based mereiy on MSS A and A?, and Incipient Madness. 
Of the remainder, the passages from the Alfoxden MS which appear 
in B and B* may be dated between January 20 and March 5, but 
obviously they date only themselves. These passages are identified by 
Miss Darbishire as “a preliminary draft of Exc. i. 437-93,” but this 
identification does not correspond to the textual notes of MS B, 
though they mention the Alfoxden MS six times. Perhaps one can 
extend the evidence from the Alfoxden MS to other passages of the 
poem, however, on the strength of the references which Wordsworth 
makes in his letters* of March 6 and March 11 to 1,300 lines which he 


® Early Letiers, pp. 187-90. See n. 2, p. 190 for a correction (to 1,300) of the number 
of lines given in De Selincourt’s edition of The Prelude, p. xxxiii. 
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has completed of a long poem giving “pictures of Nature, Man, and 
Society” (March 6), which he proposes to call The Recluse (March 11). 
In the later of the two letters, Wordsworth says with justifiable pride, 
“T have been tolerably industrious within the last few weeks.” De 
Selincourt quotes these letters in the Introduction to his great edi- 
tion of The Prelude and includes goo lines of The Ruined Cottage (that 
is MS B, without the versos) in his attempted identification of these 
1,300 lines. The “‘last few weeks” may be intended to include most of 
MS B in the period from January 20 to March 5, but we must not 
press too hard upon a vague phrase in a letter. Much of this article 
may press hard upon equally vague evidence, but I have tried to show 
caution and to avoid pedantic trifles. 

The development of a poem which contains nearly all of the best 
poetry in The Excursion, which includes (in MS B) two of the most 
famous passages of Books II and III of The Prelude, which illustrates 
Wordsworth’s most mature style before Lyrical Ballads and surpasses 
most of that collection in excellence, is a matter of intense interest to 
anyone who values the sober humanity and realism of Wordsworth’s 
narrative pathos or its strange association with nature mysticism. 
The dates are of interest because MS A and A? and Jncipient Madness 
are possibly documents in Wordsworth’s spiritual depression at 
Racedown, and are also illustrations of theories of style which are later 
defended, not in the Advertisement to Lyrical Ballads in 1798, but in 
the Preface of 1800, with special application to The Brothers and 
Michael. The dates of MS B and B? are of importance because of the 
change of tone of Wordsworth’s humanitarian poetry in passing from 
Guilt and Sorrow to the pathos of Margaret, and because of the asso- 
ciation of this humanitarian pathos with the nature mysticism of the 
Pedlar, who tells the story. The date of the Pedlar’s gospel of Nature 
is important because of possible association with Coleridge’s growing 
metaphysical idealism, and with such early poems by Coleridge as 
The Aeolian Harp and even The Dungeon. And finally the date of 
MS B is important because the Pedlar’s philosophy completely an- 
ticipates the Tintern Abbey poem. These are judgments in biographi- 
cal and aesthetic criticism which I hope to discuss in a later article, 
but I state them briefly now merely as evidence that the dating and 
relationship of these particular manuscripts are something more than 
antiquarian pedantry. 

Tuomas M. Raysor 
University of Nebraska 











THE OLD HIGH GERMAN DIPHTHONGIZATION 
AND AFTER 


THE New High German diphthongization @, 41> au, ei is preceded in 
Old High German by the diphthongization of @ and 6 to ea and oa 
which subsequently developed through ia to ie and through wa to uo 
respectively. This process took place about the oth century, and both 
aspects of it are roughly contemporaneous.' At that time, @ and 7 
remained unaffected, and so did Germanic 4, which furthermore had 
absorbed Germanic @¢ (Gothic @), as in sléfan, némun, etc. In the sys- 
tem of long vowels 


a 2 
s.-3 
pate | 


where the pairs of vowels are contrasted by their back and front char- 
acter respectively, it is, therefore, the middle row and the right upper 
partner which are affected; the close vowels remain unchanged for 
several centuries yet. However, after the change, the system is not 
so very different, owing to the origin of new é and 64 in certain posi- 
tions, i.e., from old ai before 4, r, w and au before dental consonant 
and h (e.g. séh, méro, @wa; hoh, dra, stézan) : 
a 


6 é 
7] i 


As the most open vowel no longer takes part in any correlation, the 
difference between 6 and @, @ and #, respectively, can now be inter- 
preted either as one of tongue position (back and front) or of lip 
rounding (rounded and unrounded). 

If we look for the cause of this change, it is clear that it cannot lie 
within the phonological pattern itself. The perfectly symmetrical 
system before the change was upset, and there is no reason to attribute 
to the Old High German SprachbewuLtsein a particular preference for 
triangular structures.” The é and 4 in the new pattern, which constitute 
the middle row, are of new origin and occur only under special condi- 
tions, a fact from which it is clear that they were unable to maintain 
themselves without outside support, i.e. contiguous consonant pho- 

1 W. Braune, Althochdeutsche Grammatik (7. Aufl., Halle, 1950), pp. 28, 20. 


2 On the questions of principle involved, see my paper ‘‘Is the Phonological System 
a Reality?” in Archioum Linguisticum, vi (1954). 
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nemes which favored their existence; in themselves, they had not suffi- 
cient vitality, and that is why old é and 6 broke into a diphthong each, 
their second half becoming more open or, which is the same thing, less 
tense. Now this is precisely also what happened in the subsequent 
diphthongization of @ and #, discussed in a previous article,* but in 
O.H.G. times the tension was still sufficient to maintain the timbre of 
the closest vowels. The direction in which the process of unsettling 
takes place in our vowel diagram is quite clear. It starts from the top 
and first eliminates completely one vowel phoneme, i.e. @, which 
merges with the most open of all vowels, @, it being obvious that a 
diphthong *@a could not maintain itself on account of the minimal 
contrast between its constituent parts. In fact, we witness in the his- 
tory of the German diphthongs arisen from long vowels a consistent 
tendency to differentiate the two parts increasingly: 

O.H.G. @>ea>ia; 

O.H.G. 6>0a>ua; 

N.H.G., 4 >ji >ei; 


N.H.G. @2>uu>cu. 
(i, «=close i and ) 


Any differentiation of @, the most open of all the long vowels which 
were affected, failed from the beginning; the diphthongs arisen from 
é and 6 maintained themselves for some time; and those arisen from 
t and @ have survived. The Germanic long vowels were modified in 
German in a chronological sequence related to their degree of tension, 
beginning with the open and ending with the close series. 

The conservatism in the maintenance of the German long vowel 
system after all these changes is remarkable; the cardinal vowels now 
all exist in their long forms, but with the exception of a, which does not 
lend itself to narrowing without loss of timbre, they are all close; those 
which were wholly open (@) or relatively open in their second part 
(@>ea, 6>0a, t>ii, 2>uu) have been gradually eliminated. In the 
transition from M.H.G. to N.H.G., all opening (rising) diphthongs,‘ 
such as ie, uo, tie, etc., have been eliminated from the standard 
language. The present diphthongs (written ei, ai, eu, du, au) are all 
of them closing, just as all German long vowels with the exception of 
a are now close.5 


3 Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 1 (1954). 

* E. Sievers, Grundsiige der Phonetik (5. Aufi., Leipzig, 1901), § 418. 

5 The open pronunciation of d on the German stage is artificial. Cf. also J. Forch- 
hammer, Die Grundlage der Phonetik (Heidelberg, 1924), p. 161. 
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6 and & combine the lip-rounding of o and wu with the front character 
of e and i. 

The rate of incidence of the long vowels has been revolutionized. 
Their occurrence is not regulated etymologically, but represents the 
normal vowel grade in open syllables as well as finally; in closed syl- 
lables the full development (Ablauf) of the vowel is ‘‘cut off’’ by the 
tautosyllabic consonant.® 

It is manifest that in its evolution German has sought to elimi- 
nate, wherever possible, the long open vowels. But this was not achieved 
through a straightforward closing of the existing long vowels alongside 
a retention of their places in the pattern. The devious method in 
which the language achieved this result is remarkable; only d has kept 
its place and, of course, extended its scope like the other long vowels 
through the lengthening of open syllables (e.g., inf. nehmen <néman) 
as well as analogy (e.g., pret. sg. mahm, cf. O.H.G. ndmun). All the 
others were shifted from O.H.G. times onwards so as to make room 
for new species of long vowels. In the light of this historical develop- 
ment, the O.H.G. diphthongization. of 6 and é also falls into place. 
Their final reflex in N.H.G. are close # and i (e.g., fuhr <fuor <*fér, 
hier <*hér), yet this was not brought about directly through closing 
of 6 and é; on the contrary, the first stage in their development was 
an overemphasis on their open character in a rising diphthong (rising 
with respect to sonority, Sievers’ ‘‘unechter Diphthong’’). In this way, 
the vowel was split into two parts, which is evidence that to the mind 
of the speakers it had combined two qualities which could not be recon- 
ciled; hence the desire for differentiation. It is essentially a psycho- 
logical process; for it goes without saying that where there are, for 
example, fluctuations in muscular tension in the development of a 
language, the reason for this lies not in an actual change in muscular 
strength, but in the psychic energy with which the resources of mus- 
cular strength are called into action. 

In the evolution @>ea>ia>ie>i, the open character is gradually 
eliminated, although the first impression one gets is that it is even 
emphasized to begin with. For the open quality is relegated to the 
dynamically weaker part of the diphthong and is, therefore, placed in 


* Trubetzkoy’s “Silbenschnittkorrelation.” Cf. his Principes de phonologie, trans- 
lated by Cantineau (Paris, 1949), p. 234 and elsewhere. , 
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the relatively less conspicuous position, and this is what matters. The 
first part of the diphthong appears—by comparison with the second, 
more open and less dynamic part—as the relatively closer and more 
dynamic section; and as we have seen, the tendency of the language 
was for close vowels in stressed open syllables. The separation of a 
dynamic and of an open section was the first purpose of the change, 
if we may use such a teleological expression. The closing of the long 
vowels was brought about in a way rather reminiscent of the round- 
about ways in which nature achieves its objects. Perhaps the object 
was not achieved through a simple closing of the long vowels because 
that tendency was counteracted by a desire to preserve the long vowel 
pattern, i.e., to keep the long vowels of the middle row equidistant 
between the top and bottom rows lest the distinction between é and 
6 on the one hand and i and @ on the other become blurred, and in 
fact we see that when the original é@ and 6 do reach 7 and @ in N.H.G., 
the old # and @ yield their place to them altogether and in their turn 
escape into diphthongization, thus saving the word-distinction and 
following in their turn the tendency for the elimination of long vowels, 
the second part of which was more open than the first.’ 

What was done in the first stage of the evolution of @ and 6 was 
the creation of a contrast between a dynamic part on the one hand and 
an open part on the other; the two qualities as combined in one and 
the same phoneme appeared incompatible to the mind of the speakers. 
The greater sonority which was relegated into the second part ap- 
peared as an unnecessary effort, hence the instability of the diphthong 
from the oldest sources onwards. In the second stage, ea>ia and 
oa>wua, the sonority of the dynamically more conspicuous part was 
furthermore reduced in two exactly parallel moves; while the turn for 
a reduction in sonority of the second part, too, which was made 
possible by a reduction in the first part (the two sections still had to 
be contrasted) came in the third stage, ia>ie and ua> uo, also closely 
parallel. Eventually, the first part, which had already achieved the 
closest degree, prevailed altogether, and there the peregrinations of 
the two much vexed vowels came to a rest. é and 6 newly arisen in 
O.H.G. in special surroundings were not affected and preserved the 

7 On a connection between the two phenomena, cf. also F. Wrede in Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsches Altertum, Xxx1x (1895), 299. The actual mechanism which Wrede assumes 
for the New High German diphthongization (working on the principle of a substitution 
of morae) has not been accepted by A. Schmitt, Akzent und Diphthongierung (Heidel- 


berg, 1931); nor can we accept it, as we do not admit the validity of the principle of the 
preservation of energy in linguistics, where it was introduced by Streitberg. 
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pattern of the long vowels in German, symmetrical with that of the 
short vowels. 

One thing is clear: all these developments are not isolated, but 
correlated. The connection between the various moves, however, is 
not causal, nor is it accounted for by the structure of the pattern. It 
would probably be wrong to think that, because é and 6 developed into 
# and @ , the latter had to be diphthongized, for we cannot assume a 
causal chain where cause and effect are theoretically interchangeable. 
The cause apparently comes to bear on the vowel system from out- 
side, and then releases a “‘Wechselwirkung”’ within the system itself. 
We agree with the structuralists in treating sound-changes as an inter- 
related whole; we differ from the extreme structuralists in always 
seeking to attribute them to causes outside the structure. 

HERBERT GALTON 


Reading, England 





THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE AND 
CHRISTIAN DIALECTIC 


RECENTLY, allegorical interpretation of The Owl and the Nightingale 
has been condemned in favor of the view that “so delightful a poem 
should be allowed to stand as an example of the bird fable, as a story 
told for its own sake, without our seeking to find in it a hidden mean- 
ing which isn’t there.’ But it is difficult to believe that a medieval 
poem consisting of nearly eighteen hundred lines and making precise 
distinctions between foreknowledge and predestination and between 
spiritual and carnal sin (as well as discussing Christian doctrines of 
repentence, atonement, and carifas) was conceived only as “a story 
told for its own sake.” 

Allegory was not, after all, the only means available to the medieval 
poet for didactic purposes. And I am convinced that the intentions 
embodied in The Owl and the Nightingale are expressly didactic—that 
the debate is, as an exercise in dialectics, similar in both purpose and 
method to Abelard’s Sic et Non, and that by applying dialectic to the 
arguments advanced by the debaters, the reader is expected to arrive 
at a final verdict in accord with the poet’s sympathies.? By leaving the 
outcome of the debate undecided, the poet has placed the reader in the 
rdle of judge so that he may acquire the truth for himself; and he has 
provided the reader with ample instructions and forewarnings which, 
if heeded, will lead him to the verdict intended.’ 

This is not to interpret the poem for more than it is: a debate 
skilfully developed within the bird fable convention. The contestants 
remain birds, though of course personified as spokesmen for traditions 
with which they had commonly come to be associated: the Nightingale 

1 A. C. Baugh, “The Middle English Period” in A Literary History of England, ed.’ 
A. C. Baugh, et al. (New York, 1948), p. 155. 

* Atkins, in a summary treatment of the historical development of the debate as a 
literary form, accounts for its popularity throughout the twelfth century in terms of 
Abelard’s influence on dialectical method. Though Atkins discusses the Sic ef Non and 
the method employed in it for pedagogical purposes, especially the author’s refusal to 
provide a final reconciliation of the opposed authoritative views presented, he does not 
consider that The Owl and the Nightingale may also lack a final verdict for precisely the 
same reasons. (See below, Note 4.) 

3 It has been argued that since the poem was written as a plea for preferment, the 
poet intended no final decision in order to indicate ‘‘the depth of Nicholas’ understand- 
ing of life and his wisdom in examining all sides of a question—qualities of high import 
for a judge.” R. M. Lumiansky, “Concerning The Owl and the Nightingale,” PQ, xxxu 
(October, 1953), 411-17. 
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with sensuality, love, and fertility; the Owl with asceticism, wisdom, 
and melancholy. The principal issues of the debate, as clearly set forth 
early in the poem, have no concealed meaning. 

& eiber seide of operes custe 

pat alre-worste pat hi wuste: 


& hure & hure of obere[s] songe 
hi holde plaiding supe stronge.‘ (Il. g-12) 


If attempts to recover the meaning of the poem have been generally 
unsuccessful, it is perhaps because we have not recognized those 
medieval doctrines of logic, cosmology, and theology out of which the 
poem emerged. We have not isolated the fundamental and unifying 
principle in terms of which every charge and rebuttal in the debate is 
argued. Nor have we taken notice of the Christian commonplaces 
which recur throughout the poem. 

The high praise bestowed on Nicholas by both contestants (one 
of the few issues on which they are agreed) is generally accepted as 
convincing if not conclusive evidence that the poem is a “plea for pre- 
ferment.’ It may also be interpreted literally as a clear statement of 
those qualities which the poet expects the reader to show in rendering 
a final verdict. The Nightingale, after the disorderly preliminary 
skirmish, suggests the contest be brought before Master Nicholas: 

he is wis and war of worde: 

he is of dome sube gleu, 

& him is lop eurich unpeu. 

He wot insi3t in eche songe, 

wo singet wel, wo singet wronge: 

& he can schede vrom pe ri3te 

pat woze, pat buster from be liste. (Il. 192-98) 


The Owl, after pondering for a time—she is aware of Nicholas’ former 
sympathies—agrees. 


Ich granti wel pat he us deme, 
vor bes he were wile breme, 

& lof him were ni3ztingale, 

& ober wizte gente & smale, 
ich wot he is nu sube acoled. 
Nis he vor be not afoled, 

pat he, for pine olde luue, 

me adun legge & 3e buue: 


4 This and all subsequent quotations from the poem are from the C text in J. W. H. 
Atkins, The Owl and the Nightingale, ed. with Introduction, Texts, Notes, Translation 
and Glossary (Cambridge: University Press, 1922). 
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ne schaltu neure so him queme, 

pat he for pe fals dom deme. 

He is him ripe & fast-rede, 

ne lust him nu to none unrede: 

nu him ne lust na more pleie, 

he wile gon a ri3zte weie. (ll. 201-14) 


In short, if the reader is to arrive at the correct verdict, he must be 
wise, cautious, and prudent, sufficiently qualified to judge the issues, 
able to distinguish truth from error, and not inclined to favor one side 
because of past sympathies. Finally, the Owl’s closing compliment to 
Nicholas—that he is beyond the persuasive powers of even so eloquent 
a singer as the Nightingale (ll. 211-14)—-can be construed as a veiled 
warning to the reader not to be so pleased by beautiful rhetoric as to 
“false dom deme.” 

If the praise of Nicholas applies to the judicial reader (and we need 
not be concerned here with theories of authorship and preferment), 
consider the issues to be judged and the terms in which they are 
argued. There is no reason for assuming that “‘custe”’ pertains only to 
which of the birds has “the more pleasing personality” or that 
“songe’’ pertains only to aesthetic matters.’ Rather, the ways in 
which both these issues are argued show clearly that both are sub- 
ordinate to a more fundamental question, one which both birds accept 
as decisive in determining the relative merits of ‘‘custe” and “‘songe”’: 
service to mankind. The judge, then, if he is concerned with sifting 
truth from error, will award the final verdict to the debater offering 
the more logical and cogent arguments in terms of service to mankind, 
and, by rendering his decision in those terms, he will be deciding ac- 
tually which of the two birds enjoys the higher place in the hierarchy 
of corporeal being created for man’s use. Thus the question of services 
to mankind also constitutes a controlling and unifying principle 
throughout the poem which scholarship has not recognized. Uniting 
seemingly unrelated phases of the debate, it restores meaning to 
passages previously interpreted as pure invective and makes apparent 
that the poet has employed a bird fable to dramatize a familiar 
Christian commonplace consisting of opposed and irreconcilable 
attitudes toward experience, the one logical and consistent with 
Christian ethics, the other sophistical and even heretical. 

The flood of invective comprising the Nightingale’s opening at- 
tacks (ll. 33-252 ef passim) is essentially an amplification of evi- 


5 Atkins, op. cit., p. lviii. 
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dence derived from traditional lore to substantiate a single, funda- 
mental accusation—that the Owl is a monster (vnwi3t), a mishap of 
nature, and therefore an unnatural being.’ She cites the Owl’s apparent 
deformities and unnatural activities: (1) she “tukest wrope & vuele 

. . over smale fugele’’; (2) she is “‘lodlich to biholde’’; (3) she “‘sittest 
adai & fliz[s]t anizt,” showing by this that she is ‘on vnwi3zt”’; (4) she 
is “‘unclene’’; (5) she sings “‘anizt no3zt adai’’; (6) her whole song is 
“‘wailawai,”’ which terrifies all who hear it; and (7) she is evil because 
she is blind by day, keen of sight at night, and loves darkness; ‘“‘vor 
eurich ping pat schuniet rizt, / hit luuep luster & hatiet lizt” (Il. 
229-30).’ If the Nightingale can conclusively establish that the Owl 
is a monster, she has won her case; for in terms of the Christian 
doctrine of evil as deprivation, monstrosities are “utterly without 
intention in the operations of nature” and are evil in relation to their 
natural forms “‘absolutely.”’® If the Owl exists ‘without intention” as 
a mishap of nature in a hierarchial universe contingent for its existence 
on God and created to serve man’s ends, she is of no use to either 
God or man. 

The Owl in her rebuttal goes directly to the point. She does not 
deny that she hides by day and is hated by the smaller birds. She is 
a hawk and finds night the best time to carry out her warlike expedi- 
tions; and it is matural that the smaller birds should hate her because 
of her fierce nature: 


* The Nightingale is attacking the Owl’s rightful place in a hierarchical universe 
by authority of the fundamental Christian doctrine of evil as deprivation, in which 
good is defined as that which is in accord with its own nature. See St. Augustine, Con- 
fessions, vii, 11-17. See also Etienne Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, trans. 
A. C. Downes (New York, 1936), chaps. xv-—xvu1. 

7™See Kathryn Huganir, The Owl and the Nightingale: Sources, Date, Author 
(Philadelphia, 1931), p. 51. Miss Huganir notices that the Nightingale’s association of 
evil with darkness and good with light suggests John 3: 19-20: “‘And this is the condem- 
nation, that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved.” But for an interesting parallel 
see St. Anselm, Dialogue on Truth, Chapter V, ‘On the truth of natural action and of 
action which is not natural,” in Selections from Medieval Philosophers, ed. and trans. 
Richard McKeon (New York, 1929), 1, 158-60. Citing John 3: 20-21 for Scriptural 
authority, Anselm discusses the doctrine which the Owl presently cites (ll. 269-77) to 
refute the Nightingale’s charge that her unnatural actions are proof of her monstrosity. 

8 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles in The Basic Writings of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, ed. and trans. Anton C. Pegis (New York, 1944), 0, 10-13. Though I have 
been unable to find an equally explicit twelfth-century statement concerning mon- 
strosities as accidents of nature, and therefore evil absolutely with respect to species 
of their causal agents, Aquinas’ statements appear in context as corollaries to the 
Augustinian doctrine of evil as deprivation. Certainly these corollaries had been de- 
fined before Aquinas summarized them. 
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Ich habbe bile stif & stronge, 

& gode cliuers scharp & longe, 

so hit bicumep to hauekes cunne; 

hit is min hiszte, hit is mi w[uJnne, 

pat ich me dragze to mine cunde, 

ne mai [me] no man pareuore schende: 

on me hit is wel isene, 

vor rist cunde ich am so kene. (ll. 269-76) 


The Owl refers in her defense to a Christian doctrine which had been 
commonplace since Augustine; and in her answer to the charge that 
she can sing only of lamentation in a manner “‘pat hit is grislich to 
ihere,’’ she develops the familiar Christian distinction between sensual 
pleasure and eternal happiness. In contrast to her own song, the Owl 
asserts that the Nightingale’s is incessant and unvaried and that there- 
fore “‘me ne telp of par no3[t] w[ujrp,” for 


Eurich mursbe mai so longe ileste 
pat ho shal liki wel unwreste. (Il. 341-42) 


There is, however, one, all-important exception: 


Mid este pu be mist ouerquaite, 
& ouerfulle makep wlatie: 

an eurich muresbe mai agon 

3if me hit halt eure forp in on, 
bute one, pat is Godes riche, 
pat eure is svete & eure iliche: 


pes pu eure off] ban lepe, 

hit is eure ful bi hepe. 

Wunder hit is of Godes riche, 

pat eure spenp & euer is iliche. (ll. 353-62) 


The distinction is again orthodox. Eternal happiness is the end for 
which God created man; pleasures of the world are the momentary 
gratification of man’s lower nature and are opposed to eternal happi- 
ness. If the Owl can establish that her opponent’s song is but an 
earthly pleasure and consequently not merely of small benefit to man 
but actually an obstacle to be overcome in his quest for salvation, she 
has won her case. 
The poet reveals his sympathies in the description of the Nightin- 
gale’s reaction: 
pe nistingale in hire poste 
athold al pis, & longe poste 


wat ho barafter miste segge: 
vor ho ne miste nost alegge 
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pat pe hule hadde hire ised, 

vor he spac bope ri3t an red.* (ll. 391-96; italics mine) 
The Nightingale now realizes that somehow she must establish that 
her own song contributes to man’s happiness and that her enemy’s § 
does not; therefore, though having failed in her attempt to prove the 
Owl a monster, and dismayed by the counterattack on her own song 
in irrefutable Christian terms (the Owl “spac bope rizt an red’’), she 
attacks the content of her adversary’s song. It is of misery, anger, and 
melancholy, heard only in the winter, and it reflects the Owl’s envy of 
those who are able to rejoice in the pleasures of spring. Her own song, 
however, introduces spring and fertility and brings happiness to all 
creatures. She sings not ‘“‘wane mon hogzebp of his sheue”’ (I. 455), for 
there is then no need. 

The Nightingale has admitted that she sings of sensual pleasures, 
and the Owl seizes her advantage. After pointing out that she is of 
service to man at a time when he is most in need of comforting, and 
that besides doing all she can to make people merry, she helps man to 
celebrate the Nativity, the Owl again identifies the Nightingale’s song 
with those pleasures which are soon glutted through excess. It is only 
a song of wantonness, an unreasonable impulse soon departed when 
satisfied (ll. 489-522). The Nightingale has put herself in a precarious 


position with respect to Christian doctrine by admitting that her song 
is of sensual pleasure; and the Owl has confronted her with the moral 
consequences of her position. The judge with the capacities ascribed 
earlier to Master Nicholas would not dismiss those consequences 
lightly. 

The first stage of the debate has been concluded. The Nightingale 


® Besides recognizing the validity of the distinction made between physical pleas- 
ures and eternal happiness, the Nightingale, in dropping her charge that the Owl is 
monstrous, indicates that she accepts the Owl’s refutation as conclusive. Thus she 
recognizes the validity of the doctrine on which the Owl’s refutation is based: Just as 
“fire, when it warms, is determined for warming by that from which it has its being 
{its informing nature] . . . does that which it should,” (Anselm, op. cit., p. 159) so the 
Owl, when she attacks smal] birds and carries out her expeditions by night, is deter- 
mined by her nature and does what she should. 
Moreover, the Nightingale in her charge is guilty of a faulty syllogism: 
Everything that shuns right loves darkness and 
hates light (ll. 229-30). 
The Owl loves darkness and hates light. 
Therefore the Ow] shuns right. 
The middle term, “loves darkness and hates light,” has not been distributed. The poet 
would expect his medieval audience to recognize such an elementary and flagrant error 
in logic. 
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has made her charges, and the Owl has successfully answered them. 
Though the Nightingale is anxious to stay on the attack by answering 
her opponent’s charge with another allegation of her own, the Owl, 
appealing to the laws governing legal disputation, asserts that the 
Nightingale’s formal plaint has been concluded and that it would be 
illegal for her to make a new charge; hence, she makes a countercharge 
of her own. It, too, is argued in terms of service to mankind: if the 
only thing the Nightingale can do is sing, and if her song is merely of 
wantonness, she is of no use to man: 


Seie me nu, bu wrecche wist, 

is in be eni ober note 

bute pe hauest schille prote? 

pu nart no3t to mon oper pinge, 

bute pu canst of chateringe: 

vor pu art lutel an unstrong, 

an nis pi regel noping long. 

Wat dostu godes among monne? (ll. 556-63) 


The Owl claims that her opponent lacks beauty, size, strength, and 
cleanliness, and that her dietary habits are no more fastidious than 
her own. Her sole reason for being, her one talent, is her ability to 
sing, a pernicious talent since directed only toward lust. The Owl 
claims, on the other hand, that she “can do wel gode wike,”’ 


vor ich can loki manne wike: 

an mine wike bop wel gode, 

vor ich helpe to manne uode. 

Ich can nimen mus at berne, 

an ek at chirche ine pe derne: 

vor me is lof to Cristes huse, 

to clansi hit wip fule muse, 

ne schal bar neure come to 

ful wi3t, 3if ich hit mai iuo. (ll. 604-12) 


Once again the truth of the Owl’s charges is underscored by the 
poet’s description of the Nightingale’s reactions: 


pe nisztingale at bisse worde 
was wel ne; ut of rede iworbe, 
an poste sorne on hire mode 
3if ho o3t elles understode, 
3if ho kupe o3t bute singe, 
pat mizte helpe to ober pinge. 
Herto ho moste andswere uinde, 
ober mid alle bon bihinde: 
an hit is ube strong to fizte 
azen sop & azen riste. 
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The poet makes it clear that the Nightingale’s answer must be an 
argument of expedience thought up on the spur of the moment, and 
that it must be deliberately sophistic since it must “‘fizte azen sop & 
a3zen rizte.” It is an argument which of necessity must proceed by 
dissimulation and the trimming of words: 


He mot gon to al mid ginne, 

pan pe horte bop on [wlinne: 

an be man mot on oper segge, 

he mot bihemmen & bilegge, 

3if mub wibute mai biwro 

pat me pe horte no3t niso: 

an sone mai a word misreke 

par mup shal asen horte speke; 

an sone mai a word misstorte 

par mub shal speken asen horte. (ll. 669-78) 


And the argument itself leaves little doubt that it is sophistry deliber- 
ately contrived, for it is founded on a familiar Christian heresy. 
Admitting that she possesses but one accomplishment, in contrast to | 
the many possessed by her adversary, the Nightingale claims that her 
single accomplishment, since it aids man in his quest for the ultimate 
end for which he was created, renders those of her opponent in- 
consequential: 


Betere is min on ban alle pine, 
betere is o song of mine mube 
pan al pat eure pi kun kube: 

an lust, ich telle be wareuore. 
Wostu to wan man was ibore? 
To pare blisse of houene-rich, 
par euer is song & murspbe iliche: 
bider fundep eurich man 

pat eni ping of gode kan. 

Vorpi me singp in hoii-chirche, 
an clerkes ginnep songes wirche, 
pat man ibenche bi be songe 
wider he shal, & par bon longe: 
pat he be murspe ne uorszete, 

ac parof penche & bizete, 

an nime zeme of chirche steuene, 
hu murie is pe blisse of houene. (ll. 712-28) 


She encourages men to be happy and prays that man may obtain 


“ban ilke song pat euer is eche”’ (l. 742). 


Not only has the Nightingale avoided consideration of the steps by 
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which man must regain the state of grace, but having previously 
admitted that her song is confined to sensual pleasure, she now seems 
to have identified sensual pleasure with “blisse of houene-riche.”” The 
Owl is quick to attack her opponent’s argument on the grounds of 
rhetorical sophistry: 
“Abid! abid!” be ule seide, 

“bu gest al to mid swikelede: 

alle pine wordes bu bileist 

pat hit pincp sop al pat pu seist; 

alle pine wordes bob isliked, 

an so bisemed an biliked, 

pat alle po pat hi auop, 

hi wenep pat pu segge sob. (ll. 837-44) 


The remainder of the rebuttal (ll. 854-66) is also common Christian 
| doctrine: man can gain eternal happiness only through due atonement 
for his sins; singing is no substitute for the arduous task of earning 
salvation. Then, again contrasting her own song with the Nightin- 
gale’s, the Owl claims hers is an aid to man in his quest for salvation 
(ll. 867-92). She sings to men “no foliot,” for her song is “of longinge”’ 
and ‘‘imend sumdel mid woninge.”’ Not only does she help men pure 
in heart, who “long for heaven,” to shed tears for other men, but she 
helps the sinful man as well, by teaching him “pare is wo.” And to 
conclude her rebuttal, she indites the Nightingale again as the perpe- 
trator of wantonness, this time in terms of the Christian distinction 
between carnal love and caritas: 

pu drasst men to fleses luste, 

pat w[ujllep pine songes luste. 

Al pu forlost be murspe of houene, 

for parto neuestu none steuene: 

al pat pu singst is of golnesse, 

for nis on be non holinesse, 

ne wene[6] na man for pi pipinge 

pat eni preost in chir[ch]e singe.” (ll. 895-902) 


By now the intentions and methods of the respective debaters 
should be clearly perceived. The Nightingale is not concerned with 
distinguishing between right and wrong or good and evil, as she had 
earlier pretended, but only with the immediate end which is victory 
over her hated enemy, even if victory necessitates dissimulation, the 


10 The distinction between carnal love and cariias is discussed at length by Etienne 
Gilson in The Mystical Theology of Saint Bernard, trans. A. C. Downes (New York, 
1950), Pp. 33-60. 
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trimming of words, the deliberate striving ‘“‘azen sop & azen ri3te,” 
and the defending of a Christian heresy. By the nature of her argu- 
ments as well as by the author’s comments she is characterized as a 
cunning, sophistical rhetorician; whereas the Owl, as both Wells and 
Atkins have noted, is portrayed as a logician.’ Even her bitter and 
natural rival has on two occasions admitted that her arguments are 
wisely conceived, right, and true. And she is made to defend tradi- 
tional Christian doctrine in the best scholastic fashion, attacking her 
opponent’s position and defending her own with Christian dialectics. 
It now becomes clear that the issue to be decided also involves the 
question of the validity of methods employed by the debaters: should 
the verdict be awarded to the sophist who seeks an expedient end, 
or to the logician who seeks to preserve the truth of Christian doctrine? 

As the debate continues, the Owl attempts to reduce the Nightin- 
gale’s argument to absurdity by demanding to know why, if she pre- 
tends to teach man to sing of eternal happiness, she does not travel 
to places where skill in songs, religious or otherwise, is utterly lacking 
(ll. 903-32). Though the Nightingale is well schooled in rhetoric and 
wisely waits for her anger to subside (ll. 939-48), her reply is weak and 
openly heretical. She journeys not to the north countries because 
there her song would be wasted; moreover, her “‘rizte stede”’ is “‘par 
louerd haueb his loue ibedde,”’ for 

Hit is mi rizt, hit is mi laze, 
pa[t] to pe he[x]st ich me dra3e.” (ll. 969-70) 


No wonder the Owl “was wrop” and “hire ezen abrad.’”’ For by 
identifying “par louerd hauep his loue ibedde”’ with “‘he[x]st,”’ after 
having just claimed that her song is a constant reminder to mankind 
of the “blisse of houene-riche,” the Nightingale identifies sexual 
pleasure with heavenly bliss! 

The Owl’s ensuing diatribe, containing the tale of the Nightingale 
put to death for having encouraged a wife to pursue an unlawful love, 
is of significance to the present discussion primarily in that it provides 
the Nightingale the chance to restate her charge that the Owl sings 
only of man’s troubles and to make two new charges—that she is of 
service to man only when dead and that she is a hated witch. 

3if pu art iworpe ober ishote, 
panne bu mi3zt erest to note. 


" Atkins, op. cit.; J. E. Wells, The Owl and the Nightingale (Boston, 1907). 
12 T have accepted Atkins’ reading. 
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Vor me pe hop in one rodde, 

an pu, mid pine fule codde, 

an mid pine ateliche s[w]ore, 

biwerest manne corn urom dore. 

Nis nober no3t, pi lif ne pi blod: 

ac pu art sh[ejueles sube god. 

par nowe sedes bobe isowe, 

pinnuc, golfinc, rok, ne crowe 

ne dar bar neuer cumen ihende, 

3if bi buc hongep at pan ende. (ll. 1121-32) 


The Owl does not deny her foreknowledge of events, but her ability 
to foresee, she claims, is not witchcraft, since her foreknowledge— 
and here she again cites Christian doctrine—has nothing to_do with 
the determination of events. Moreover, she puts her prophetic ability 
to good use in the service of man by warning him of impending 
disaster. Again the Nightingale is upset by the cogency of her op- 
ponent’s rebuttal: “& hohful was, & ful wel mi3zte”’ (1. 1292). In fact, 
she thinks so much of the Owl’s method that she attempts to exonerate 
herself from the charge that she is responsible for the fall of women by 
arguing in terms of the same distinction. Just as the Owl has admitted 
that she can prophesy misfortune but denies that she is responsible 


for it, so the Nightingale admits that she sings of love but denies that 
she is responsible for love misused. But the Nightingale’s song re- 
mains a temptation to sin; the Owl’s predictions consist of warnings 
against such temptations. Without concern for what has gone before, 
the Nightingale once more has fashioned an argument of expedience. 

The discussion of women and sin introduced at this point by the 
Nightingale leads eventually to a defense of women by both debaters 


13 John of Salisbury’s discussion of ‘“Omens in General” provides interesting back- 
ground material for this phase of the debate. See Frivolities of Courtiers and Footprints 
of Philosophers, Being a Translation of the First, Second, and Third Books and Selec- 
tions frorn the Seventh and Eighth Books of the Policraticus of John of Salisbury; trans. 
Joseph B. Pike (Minneapolis, 1938), pp. 48, 57—58. “Omens from the horned owl, the 
screech owl, and the night owl are always unfavorable. The night owl, however, for the 
reason that it is not blinded by the darkness of night, points to the watchfulness of a 
man of discretion. . . . ”” Though John of Salisbury asserts “that all omens are meaning- 
less and [that] credence should not be given to augury,” he does ‘‘not condemn those 
signs which have been conceded by divine ordinance for the guidance of man.” For 
“in manifold ways indeed God instructs his creatures; now by the sound of the elements, 
now by signs of animate and inanimate nature he makes manifest what is to come in 
accord with what he knows to be expedient for the elect. . . . In this connection I think 
that birds have not been neglected by mother nature.” 

The Owl answers the Nightingale in related terms. Her ability to foresee is natural; 
it has been given her that she may guide man. 
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which has been convincingly described as reflecting the poet’s sympa- 
thies in a contemporary controversy on “the abstract question of 
women in general.’"* The poet, however, does not allow his defense 
of women to supplant the main issue of service to mankind, though 
he may have allowed his sympathies temporarily to overshadow it. 
The Owl’s part of the defense is consistent with the position she has 
so far maintained throughout the debate, even though she is often in 
agreement with her opponent and, as Kathryn Huganir notes, is “‘in 
reality going her one better’”’ by defending wives as well as maidens." 
She does not deny the Nightingale’s opening arguments that desire in 
itself is not evil, that love stolen contradicts the laws of nature, and 
that sins of the spirit are of graver consequence than those of the 
flesh."* But she denies that carnal transgressions of maidens are more 
easily forgiven than those of wives; and if sin is to be considered essen- 
tially in terms of intention and determining circumstance (as it was 
by Abelard) her supporting argument is more telling than her op- 
ponent’s.!? The Nightingale, on the other hand, involves herself in 
contradictions and seemingly concedes by default two of her oppo- 
nent’s earlier charges. She has given up the attempt to prove that her 
song of love is a reminder of heavenly joy and admitted that it may 
be put to improper uses. She now claims that it may afford both solace 
and instruction to innocent maidens. 

Ich [t]eache heom bi mine songe 

pat swucch luue ne lest nost longe: 

for mi song lutle hwile ilest, 

an luue ne dep nost bute rest 


on swuch childre, & sone ageb, 
an falpb adun pe hote brebp. 


Pat child bi me hit understond, 

an his unred to red[e] wend, 

an isesp wel, bi mine songe, 

pat dusi luue ne last no3t longe. (ll. 1449-66) 


In her haste to escape moral incrimination, she denies that she sings 
in the breeding season, although she had previously boasted of the 
fact: “ich ne singe nawt hwan ich teme” (1. 1470). And she admits 
the Owl’s earlier charges that her song is short-lived and of carnal 


“4 Huganir, op. cil., p. 133. 

% Huganir, op. cit., p. 136. 

6 The Owl thought the Nightingale had ‘‘wel speke atte frume” (I. 1513). 
7 Gilson, The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, pp. 348-54. 
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love, by asserting now that it is analogous to love, the brief excitement 
“bat sone kumep, & sone gep.” The responsible judge must consider 
with respect to argumentative consistency whether the Nightingale 
has by default conceded the truth of the Owl’s two earlier charges, just 
as he must consider with respect to service to man whether the 
Nightingale’s song, by its very nature, though not evil in itself, is a 
temptation rather than a deterrent to carnal sin. 

The debate is all but over. Simultaneously, the Owl answers an 
earlier charge, makes a new charge of her own, and claims she is of 
service even after death: 


pu seist pat ich am manne [lod], 


Pah hit beo sop, ich do heom god, 
an for heom ich [s]chadde mi blod: 
ich do heom god mid mine deabe, 
waruore pe is wel unneabe. 

For bah pu ligge dead & clinge, 

pi dep nis nawt to none pinge; 

ich not neauer to hwan pu mist, 
for bu nart bute a wrecche wist. 


ich not to hwan pu bre[d]ist pi brod, 
liues ne deabes ne dep hit god. (ll. 1607-34) 


The debate proper has ended. The Owl’s final argument is conclusively 
stated in terms of the very issue which the Nightingale, when at- 
tempting to prove her opponent a monster, had been the first to intro- 
duce, and which constitutes, as is apparent throughout the debate, the 
issue mutually accepted by both contestants. as fundamental and 
decisive—which of the two birds by virtue of her respective charac- 
ter and song is of greater service to mankind. The Nightingale re- 
fuses to argue further and claims victory on a legal technicality. The 
other birds presently appear and celebrate the Nightingale’s assumed 
victory over their common and natural enemy. But it cannot be said 
that the Nightingale displays great confidence in her claim of victory 
by default. Though professing herself willing, because of her law- 
abiding nature, to bring the case before Nicholas, whom she had 
originally suggested as a suitable judge, she now confesses that she 
knows not where he can be found. The Owl seems unmoved by the 
possibility that the judge will decide in favor of the Nightingale on 
the grounds of a legal technicality and demands that the controversy 
be decided by lawful judgment. Moreover, when the Nightingale 
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expresses doubt as to whether anyone can recall in exact detail the 
debate as it has been argued, it is the Owl who confidently asserts: 
... for al, ende of orde, 
telle ich con, word after worde: 
an sef be pincb pat ich misrempe, 
pu stond agein & do me crempe. (ll. 1785-88) 


The debate, then, is something more than “‘a story told for its own 
sake.” Superficially, it is a bird fable in which each bird strives in 
terms of service to man to establish her own position in the divinely 
created hierarchy of being as higher than her opponent’s. Pedagogi- 
cally, it is a dialectical exercise in which two irreconcilable attitudes 
toward human experience—the one, essentially traditional and 
Christian, and the other, sensual and heretical—are represented 
respectively by a logician in quest of truth and a rhetorician in quest 
of sophistical victory. By exercising the qualities ascribed by the poet 
to Nicholas, by heeding the poet’s observations on the progress of 
the debate, and by putting the arguments advanced by the debaters 
to the test of Christian dialectics, the reader as judge is expected to 
arrive at the final verdict intended by the poet. Such an interpretation 
does not exclude the possibility that the poem was written to present 
Nicholas of Guilford for preferment or that Nicholas, in fact, is the 
author of the poem. Rather, the theory of preferment strengthens the 
interpretation offered in this paper. If Nicholas is being presented for 
preferment to his ecclesiastical superiors, either by a friend or by him- 
self, certainly he has not been placed in the réle of judge to decide 
against the logician and defender of The Faith in favor of the sophis- 
tical rhetorician who involves herself in open contradiction and who 
identifies eternal happiness with physical pleasure. 

DovucLas L. PETERSON 
University of Texas 





EIN UNBEKANNTES DENKMAL DEUTSCHER DICHTUNG 
IN DER KRISENZEIT DER DREISSIGER JAHRE DES XX. 
JAHRHUNDERTS: ZWANZIG GEDICHTE 
ALBRECHT HAUSHOFERS 


ALBRECHT HAUSHOFER gehorte zu den vielseitigst begabten Vertretern 
einer Generation, die so viele ihrer Besten als Opfer der zwélfjahrigen 
deutschen Katastrophe von 1933 bis 1945 verlor. Neben seinen zahl- 
reichen geopolitischen Veréffentlichungen sind seine gréferen Dich- 
tungen wie die Moabiter Sonette, die Chinesische Legende und die 
Rémerdramen in den letzten Jahren einigermafien bekannt geworden. 
Dagegen ist die Kenntnis der zahlreichen kleineren Einzelgedichte des 
Friihvollendeten nicht iiber den engsten Freundeskreis hinausge- 
drungen, dem sie in zwei 1932 und 1938 hergestellten Privatdrucken 
zur Verfiigung standen. Wie alle Dichtungen Haushofers sind sie als 
Werke eines vor der letzten Reife aus dem Leben Gerissenen von 
ungleichem Gewicht in ihren einzelnen Teilen; aber die zwanzig unter 
ihnen, deren Veréffentlichung infolge des freundlichen Entgegen- 
kommens des Bruders, Dr. Heinz Haushofer, hier méglich ist, 
verdienen es, der Vergessenheit entrissen zu werden als persénliche 
Bekenntnisse wie als Spiegelung der Krise der deutschen Oberschicht 
in den Jahren des Ubergangs. Die Mehrzahl der Gedichte—dreizehn 
—stammt aus dem Druck von 1932, die iibrigen aus dem spateren von 
1938; ihr Verfasser stand gerade in diesen Jahren auf der Hohe seiner 
wissenschaftlichen und politischen Tatigkeit, die in ihm die (bald bit- 
ter enttaduschte, in den drei Rémerdramen nachwirkende) Hoffnung 
erweckte, als Berater den unumschrinkten Herrn des Dritten Reichs 
zu einer AuSenpolitik des Maes und zum Verstandnis fiir die Deutsch- 
lands Weltstellung bestimmenden Faktoren zu lenken. 

Den Kennern der gréferen Dichtungen Haushofers klingen 
Sprache wie Motive dieser Dichtungen vertraut. Da ist die zugleich 
verstandeshelle und traumverlorene Stimmung einer reifen und miide 
werdenden aristokratischen Kultur, in der sich wie bei den dem 
Dichter vertrauten dlteren Zeitgenossen George und Hofmannsthal 
das klassische und das romantische Erbe begegnen. Es ist ein fast 
iiberfeines Erfassen des Verklingens und Verdimmerns, der Herbst- 
landschaft und des letzten Aufleuchtens des Alpengipfels, der Abend- 
stimmung vor Notre Dame oder auf dem Bodensee, bis zum 
letzten Schweigen des Unsagbaren und der in Raum und Zeit verlo- 
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renen Ferne. Immer wieder kehrt der Zauber von Wind und Welle, 
von Licht und Duft und Klang. 

Wie in den Sonetten und den Rémerdramen, die aus denselben 
Jahren stammen, erscheint der Kampf der Tradition mit der lauten 
und frechen Gegenwart, die der Verfasser—gleich anderen konserva- 
tiven Humanisten seit Jacob Burckhardt—sowohl in ihrer demo- 
kratischen wie in ihrer totalitéren Form zuriickwies. Hierher gehért | 
das Symbol der alten Burg, die von der nur dem Nutzen dienenden 
Zeit als Ruine verachtet wird; das Gespriich zwischen der zeitiiber- 
dauernden langsam wachsenden Eiche und den schnell begriinten 
Birken; schlieSlich der den jungen Erben an seine Bindung an die 
Kette der Generationen mahnende “Ahnenring.”” Uber manchen dieser 
Bilder schwebt die Stimmung Claude-Lorrainscher Landschaften, die 
in ihrer Traum und Wirklichkeit in eins verwebenden lichtgesattigten 
Stille schon fiir Burckhardt ein Sinnbild des abendlindischen Huma- 
nismus waren. 

Viele Lander und Landschaften spiegeln sich im Erleben des 
Weitgereisten; das Erfassen fremder Welten war ja dem jungen [| 
Geopolitiker ais Erbe wie als Beruf mitgegeben. Immer aber steht 
neben dem Zauber der Ferne die Verwurzelung des Bayern in der 
heimischen Voralpenlandschaft und die Heimkehr des ‘Wander- 
frohen” zu dem, “‘was ihn band.”’ Am andern Ende steht, einige der 
schénsten von den Moabiter Soneiten vorwegnehmend, das Gliick der 
Begegnung mit Geist und Stimmung fremder, ja fernster Landschaft 
und Kultur, vom Hain in Olympia und vom Glanz des Mittelmeers 
bis zu den “geschweiften Hallen’” von Peking und den “blauen 
Inselwolken” der Siidsee. Dazwischen liegen die vier auf Haushofers 
Amerikareise entstandenen Gedichte, die im Preis der Schénheit und 
Macht der Natur des amerikanischen Westens selbst in der amerika- 
nischen Dichtung kaum ihresgleichen finden. Wir vergessen fast, daf 
es die wissenschaftliche Reise eines Geographen und nicht die Stim- 
mungsfahrt eines Dichters war, die Haushofer in diese Gegend 
fiihrte, wenn er in herrlichen Worten das Erinnerungsbild an den 
Yellowstone-See und das Yosemite-Tal beschwért, oder die Anmut 
der wald- und bergumsiumten Rhododendronwiese in Kalifornien, 
oder, “trunken von Weltenfiille wie von Einsamkeit,” die endlose 
Weite des “Stillen Weltmeers.”’ 

Wie immer bei einem so bewuSten Dichter wie Haushofer sind 
Erlebnis und Bild mit Reflexion verbunden; trotz aller romantischen 
Unterténe sind diese kleinen Werke in Form wie Gedanke Zeugen der 
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auf Goethe, Humboldt und Burckhardt ruhenden klassischen Uber- 
lieferung. Daf sich in den weniger durchformten Strophen bisweilen 
Nachklange des epigonenhaften Miinchener Klassizismus finden, der 
ja die Umwelt von Haushofers Jugend bildete, ist nicht verwunder- 
lich; umso staunenswerter ist die friihe Meisterschaft, mit der der 
Dichter die verschiedenartigsten Rhythmen und Strophen bildet, um 
jeden Gedanken und jede Stimmung in der ihnen gemaSen Form zum 
Ausdruck zu bringen. Ein Gegenpol zu dem griechisch-rémischen 
Bildungserlebnis, das wie eine zweite Natur alle AufSerungen Haus- 
hofers als eines Vertreters der deutschen Oberschicht durchdringt, 
ersteht ihm in der Zeit und Tun iiberwindenden Weisheit des Fernen 
Ostens. Haushofers reifstes und tiefstes Werk, die Chinesische Legende, 
erscheint schon mit einem seiner Grundmotive im ‘Abschied des 
Alten,” der an den Grenzen des Reichs ohne Wunsch und Haf in 
der menschenfernen Einsamkeit der Berge verschwindet. Es ist 
bezeichnend, da der Verfasser dieses Bekenntnisses zur Resignation 
zugleich am letzten aktiven Widerstand der Krifte der Bewahrung 
gegen den dynamischen Aktivismus und den disziplinierten Fanatis- 
mus des nationalsozialistischen Regimes beteiligt war. Hier liegt ein 
Schliissel fiir das Verstaindnis des—nicht nur fiir Deutschland— 
tragischen Versagens der Manner des 20. Juli 1944, manche von ihnen 
Freunde und Gesinnungsgenossen des Dichters, die wohl, wie er 
selbst, die Haltung hatten, fiir ihre verlorene Sache in den Tod zu 
gehen, denen aber die Reflexion und Resignation des kultivierten 
Menschen die brutale Energie und EntschluGkraft untergraben hat- 
ten, die allein den Sieg iiber den Dimon erméglicht hatten. 
1. Gesang der alten Burg (1932) 


Von meinem Felsen schau ich in die Zeit, 
Ruine nennt mich, wer voriiberhastet— 
Sie fiirchten, was an Dauer in mir lastet, 
Weil doch aus ihnen nur die Leere schreit— 


Seit nur dem Nutzen dieses Volk sich weiht, 
Seit dieser Lande tiefes Werden rastet, 

Seit nirgendwo mehr Schépferisches glastet, 
Bin ich ein Kampfer der Vergangenheit. 


Ich rage fest, ich bin von altem Blut. 
Geschlechter bauten mich zu eignem Leben. 
Und will der Boden selbst nicht stiirzend beben, 
So wei® ich, daf ich stolz auf dieser Erde, 

In eigener Gestalt, geformter Glut, 

Die neuen Menschen iiberdauern werde. 
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2. Zwiespruch (1932) 


“Was stehst du alte Eiche noch 

Im braunen Herbstgewand? 

Du siehst an unsrem SpriefSen doch 
Da® Friihling ist im Land!” 


So kichert im begriinten Kreis 
Der Birken junger Chor: 

“Da bringt der alte Bettelgreis 
Kein einzig Blatt hervor!” 


Ein Zittern durch die Birken geht, 
Die Eiche riihrt es kaum; 

Ein Rauschen leise nur durchweht 
Den stolzen alten Baum. 


“Ich warte still auf meine Zeit 
Und steh noch dichtbelaubt, 
Wenn eure griine Fréhlichkeit 
Die Stiirme lingst geraubt.” 


3. Der Ahnenring (1932) 


“Graugoldner Onyxreif an meiner Hand, 
Der sich zu mir aus altem Erbe fand— 
Darein vergangne Zeit ihr Wappen schnitt: 
Des jungen Pulses Blut, fiihlst du ihn mit?” 


“Tch fiihle nichts. Wer Ahnensiegel triagt, 
Mu wissen, da% er spite Ziige prigt; 

Und wissen mu%, wem solche Schrift gedeiht, 
Daf er sich dienend einer Kette reiht.” 


4. Heimkehr (1932) 


Vor Banden sich zu wahren 
Zog in der Welt Gebraus 

In ungestiimen Jahren 

Ein Wanderfroher aus. 

Der friihe Trotz entgleitet 
Durch friichteschweres Land; 
Ein Heimgekehrter schreitet 
Zu suchen, was ihn band. 


5. Am Bodensee (1932) 


Ruderschlag um Ruderschlag, 
Strahlt empor ein frischer Tag. 


Gipfel strahlt im Sonnenkuf, 
Da& die Sonne wandern muf. 
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Gipfel leuchtet mittaghell— 
Mittagklarheit wandert schnell. 


Gipfel gliiht im Abendschein, 
Birgt in sich das Rot hinein— 


Niedersank ein miider Tag, 
Ruderschlag um Ruderschlag. 


6. Isle de France (1932) 


Vertraute Stunde, die mit schragen Strahlen 
Ins lichte Laubwerk der Platanen flieht, 
Die Stémme 1a6t im stillen Spiegel malen 
Des dunklen Stromes, der zum Abend zieht. 


Vertraute Stunde, da, Vergangnes ahnend, 

Von hohen Tiirmen das Geheimnis schwingt, 

Und Notre Dame, mit schweren Glocken mahnend, 
Den hellen Abend von Paris bezwingt. 


7. Am Yellowstone-See (1932) 


Stille silberblaue Fliche, die im spiiten Abend traumend 

Zu den purpurgrauen Bergen weit ins Ungekannte schwindet, 

Deren kiihles Fluten, leise an den flachen Ufern schiumend, 

Sich dem Schweigen einer dunklen Wildnis allgemach verbindet, 
Stille silbergraue Flache, drin die lichten Wellenringe, 

Kaum geboren, sich verbreiten in die ungekannte Ferne—- 

Fiihlst wie wir du? Oder spiirst du nur den Wind, die Vogelschwinge, 
Wald und Berge und das weif’e Leuchten deiner klaren Sterne? 


8. Yosemite (1932) 
Der Friihling sonnt des Tales tiefe Fluren, 
Uralte Baume halten ihm die Wacht, 
Der Gletscherhéhle leuchtend weifSe Spuren 
Bekrianzen seiner Riesenmauern Pracht, 


Und von den Wianden stiirzen rauschend nieder, 
In freiem Fall, die Wasser silbergleich— 

Und singen dieses ewigste der Lieder: 

Wie ist die Welt in ihrem Wandel reich! 


9. Rhododendron Pacificum (1932) 


Im fernen Westen wars, wo waldumkrinzt, 
Den Menschen fern, dem gréften Meere nah, 
Das Eis erloschner Feuerberge glanzt, 

Da8 mir ein Friihlingswunder licht geschah. 


Aus heiSen Wiisten kommend, fand ich mich 
Am friihen Morgen, mit dem Sonnenstrahl, 
Der golden iiber ferne Gipfel strich, 

In einem kiihlen, frisch betauten Tal. 
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Von Moos und Farn umsaéumte Biche rannen 
In hellem Spiel durch schmalen griinen Grund; 
Ein lichter Wald von hohen Douglastannen, 
Sequoien, Zedern rauschte rings im Rund... 


Dazwischen aber bliiht’ in roter Glut 

Ein Rhododendron-Teppich herb und jung. 
Das Tal entschwand. Ich reise. Tief im Blut 
Singt unerreichbar die Erinnerung. 


to. Am Stillen Weltmeer (1932) 


Ein wenig miide und ein wenig trunken 
Von Weltenfiille wie von Einsamkeit 
Betracht ich diese Wellen—still versunken 
Im unermiidlich stillen Spiel der Zeit. 


Der Nebel wogt in grauer Fetzendecke 
Vom Ozean zum dunkeigriinen Land. 

Und hinter mir versinkt die Reisestrecke, 
Des Stillen Meeres heller Sonnenstrand . . . 


Unendlich lang, daB ich zum ersten Mal 
Sein tiefes Blau befuhr. Unendlich weit— 
Und wieder spielt die Woge Berg und Tal, 
Und wieder schwindet mir der Sinn der Zeit, 


Und wieder fragt es aus der dunklen Erde, 
Und wieder fragts in mir: Woher? Wohin? .. . 
Ich weif nur, daf ich weiterwandern werde— 
Und da& ich wohl ein wenig miide bin. 


11. Siidliches Meer (1932) 


Rote Felsen, feuerdunkel, 

Lang erloschne Gluten weckend, 
Stiirzen, sich mit Schaum bedeckend, 
Tief in goldenes Gefunkel. 

Hohe Schneegebirge neigen 

Sich den bliitenreichen Buchten; 
Aus den weiten blauen Fluchten 
Traumst du ferne Inseln steigen— 
Traume nur von Wind und Welle! 
Wachsen werden dir die Schwingen, 
Nie gehérte Téne dringen 

Durch die grenzenlose Helle! 


12. Herbst (1932) 


Leuchtend spannen sich die jungen Tage 
Uber allem, was die Stunde bringt. 

Zwischen lautem Jubel, lauter Klage 
Schweigt, was zwischen ihren Ténen schwingt. 
Miide werden auch die hellsten Reigen, 
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Miide wird der Sorge dunkler Schritt— 
Wenn die allzunahen Stimmen schweigen, 
Schwingen Sternenklinge mit. 

13. Zauber (1932) 
Du bist die Welle, die am Strand sich bricht, 
Die Sonne, die durch klare Fernen zieht, 
Du bist das abendliche Dammerlicht, 
Das zuckend durch die dunklen Stimme flieht, 
Du bist das Rauschen, bist der Bliitenduft, 
Der Berge Glanz, der Nachtigallen Sang— 
Du bist der Atem in der Erdenluft, 
Der zaubernd durch die Winterstille drang. 


14. Schweigen (1938) 
Die letzten Dinge sind dem Wort versagt. 
Du kannst sie kaum an ihren Trinen messen, 


Die Gliick und Trauer ihnen stumm entpressen 
In dunkler Nacht. Sie trocknen, wenn es tagt. 


15. Bergheimat (1938) 
Traume noch ein letztes Lauschen: 
Hochgewitters weiten Hall— 
Bergstroms dunkel-tiefes Rauschen— 
Brunnquells nahen Fliisterfall— 
Leisen Laut von stummem Leben— 
Laubeszittern ohne Wind— 
La® zur groSen Stille schweben 
Téne, die verklungen sind. 


16. Siidsee (1938) 


Verlorne Welt, von der die Fluten schweigen, 
Die zwischen blauen Inselwolken ziehn, 

Sich weif bekrénend, wo die Riffe steigen, 
Wenn schlanke Palmen ihre Stimme neigen 
Und schmale Boote durch die Brecher fliehn. 
Verlorne Welt, davon der Ton verklang: 

Im Traume nur empfiangst du noch ihr Eigen: 
Den Bliitenkranz, den schwebenden Gesang, 
Beschwingter Glieder tainzerischen Reigen . . . 


17. Peking (1938) 
Gold und Purpur gleiten leise 
Von geschweiften Hallen nieder, 
Langst verklungne Trauerweise 
Schwingt auf dunkler Welle wieder, 
Welke Lotusblatter neigen 
Klagend sich dem kiihlen Wind; 
Bis auch sie versinkend schweigen, 
Die verlorne Zeugen sind. 
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18. Olympischer Hain (1938) 


La& den Wind um deine Stirne streichen, 
Der aus hochbekrénten Kiefern sinkt, 
Der zu herb gekiihltem Duft im weichen 


Bliitenteppich seine Milde trinkt— MI 
Traumen wirst du: Fléten hérst du klingen, Be 
Knaben siehst du in beschwingtem Lauf da 
Zum Altar den jungen Lorbeer bringen— pa 
Alte Gétter wachen leise auf— an 
Wundern sich des Tempels grauer Wunde, He 
Staunen wohl des Griins in ihrem Stein, lor 
Freuen sich der lebenswarmen Stunde, 
Schlafen unter Fléten wieder ein— “ 
Der zu herb gekiihltem Duft im weichen fin 
Bliitenteppich seine Milde trinkt, Ve 
Der aus hochbekrénten Kiefern sinkt: 
La& den Wind um deine Stirne streichen! mi 
19. Nachgliihen (1938) Pa 
Wenn spite Sonne von den héchsten Firnen g d 
Der abendwirts gewandten Berge schwindet 
Und alle Briider mit den bleichen Stirnen sed 
Versinkend in das grofSe Dimmer bindet, TI 
Dann mags geschehn, daf mit gebrochnem Strahl, as 
Herabgebogen und zuriickgewendet, pr 
Ein lang Verdunkelter noch Leuchte spendet a 
In ein vom Licht schon langst verlafnes Tal. ; 
20. Der Abschied des Alten (1938) : 
Er stand am letzten Pa des Reichs, he 
Der Wichter wehrte die Schranke. 
“Wer iiber die Berge wandert Pe 
Und priifte die Welt—” le 
“Tch kenne die Welt von oben 
und priife sie nicht.” or 
“Wer iiber die Berge wandert th 
Und suchte die Welt—” 
“Tch kenne die Welt von auSen 
Und suche sie nicht.” ¥ 
“Wer iiber die Berge wandert te 
Und liebte die Welt—” tl 
“Tch kenne die Welt von innen I 
Und hasse sie nicht.” t] 
Da gab der Wiichter die Schranke frei. 
Der Alte verschwand in den Bergen. : 
Fetrx M. WASSERMANN t] 


Kansas Wesleyan University 





MILTON’S [INDEX POETICUS}|—THE 
THEATRUM POETARUM BY EDWARD PHILLIPS 


MILTON bought a copy of the edition of Pindar edited by Johannes 
Benedictus, published in quarto at Saumur in 1620, and wrote the 
date, 15 November 1629, and the price, gs., at the top of the title 
page. Now in the Harvard Library, the book contains the largest 
amount of marginalia by Milton in any surviving book that he owned. 
He apparently read the book intensively for the first time during the 
long vacation of 1630, dating his reading at the end of the text, p. 
756, ‘Jun: 17 1630.’ above ‘et Sept: 28. 1630.’ having written ‘Glory 
to God’ in Greek immediately after the printed Pindari Isthmiorum 
finis. Following a blank leaf, Benedict’s printed Index Rerum et 
Verborum covering 56 unnumbered pages came next, and Milton 
made many additions to that index. He also felt the need for an 
author index, and, on the first of the two blank leaves of the final 
gathering, KKkkk, covering two pages, three columns to the page, he 
added his own Index omnium authorum qui in opere citantur, ex- 
ceptes / Homeri et Pindari Scholiaste. quos ubique / citatos invenies./ 
This holograph index was probably made early, the letters being in 
a set and careful hand, most of them drawn, and has never been re- 
produced or even transcribed in any form that I know of. The lower 
case Greek form of ‘e’ occurs throughout, the Italian form never once 
appearing in this Index, a fact that might argue further for an early 
date of writing, but the entire case for the positive dating of Milton’s 
holograph by the two different forms of the small letter ‘e’ is made sus- 
pect by his additions to Benedict’s index, in which both forms of the 
letter occur, sometimes in the same word. 

Milton indexed the names of authors as found in Benedict’s elab- 
orate commentary. Why did he do so? Only slowly has a reason for 
the index and its significance dawned on me. 

Having pretty well digested Milton’s references in his various 
works including the Commonplace Book and Trinity College MS, I 
turned to collateral works that might yield some information about 
those references. Among other possible lists of books known to Milton, 
I took up the Theatrum Poetarum published in 1675 by the elder of 
the two nephews, Edward Phillips. The work was in different parts, 
the first attempting to list all or most of the ancient poets, Greek and 
Latin. Arranged in the old-fashioned way of indexing by first names, 
the book was difficult to use, and so my first step was to index the 
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first part, that dealing with the ancients, and arrange the names in 
an order that would permit finding an author by his conventional 
name. I found that Phillips had listed a large number of authors, 
many of which I had already found Milton using, and for the most 
part the authors present in Phillips were those that Milton most used. 
Philip Bliss over a century ago pointed out that the comments on 
many entries seemed to reflect more Milton than they did Phillips, and 
I soon found that this was not only true, but that perhaps as much 
as nine-tenths of the work was almost beyond doubt done by Milton. 
As I now see the Theatrum, it stands out as a work almost completely 
produced by Milton, though not of course in the form in which it was 
printed. 

One of the most striking as well as exasperating facts about many 
phases of the study of Milton is that while we have so much more 
information about him and his activities than we have for any other 
literary figure of his period or earlier, over and over again we find 
that what we lack overshadows what we have. Any close study of the 
Commonplace Book shows this, a most striking aspect of that book 
being that it is not a literary collection in any sense of the term, the 
three headings for all that remains of it being, in order, Jndex Ethicus, 
Index Oceconomicus, and Index Politicus. No parts of it are literary, 
although some of the references are. Of course we can only be thank- 
ful that we have the Commonplace Book in the form that still exists, 
but it is obvious, and has been to everyone who has studied it closely, 
that not only do gaps exist in the leaves that are extant, but that either 
it was once much larger than it now is, or it was but one of several 
such collections that Milton made for his private use. 

As the index in the Pindar copy indicates, Milton early had learned 
to investigate every reference in every learned book that he studied. 
In the Pindar, he encountered, perhaps for the first time, a number of 
names of authors until then unknown to him. He began then to list 
these references, probably as he had learned to do earlier in books that 
he read intensively. The Pindar index shows that he was methodical 
about these listings, and his later readings indicate that he did some- 
thing more about them than just list them, as many of these authors 
are found after 1630 being cited by him sometimes with a relatively 
high degree of frequency. The relatively small number of books now 
in existence that actually once belonged to Milton makes it difficult if 
not impossible to say that the author index to Benedict’s elaborate 
commentary in the Pindar represented Milton’s common practice 
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in such books. This Pindar index may have been the only one Milton 
made of this inclusiveness. Or the practice may have been and re- 
mained a habit with him. 

Over the years, he must have accumulated a large mass of such 
material, some of it in the margins of his texts, some of it arranged 
carefully for quick reference as in the Pindar index, and much of it in 
commonplace books that have disappeared. But this material, unlike 
the Index Theologicus, or perhaps like it, did not entirely disappear. 
In the case of the so-called lost Index Theologicus we have the finished 
De Doctrina and Paradise Lost, if the poem be allowed as partly a 
result of his theological studies. And in the case of a shadowy Index 
Poeticus perhaps we have—Phillips’ Theatrum Poetarum. The book 
seems to have been a compilation from his uncle’s notes, and in many 
instances, as those few who have studied Phillips have remarked, the 
statements about individual authors seem to be Milton’s, not those 
of Edward Phillips. 

Perhaps the most striking result for me in studying the Theatrum 
was the slow realization that I had neglected, or really knew nothing 
about, one entire category of books owned and intensively used by 
Milton. This category might be called ‘Reference Books,’ and, while 
I had been vaguely aware of several of them, they had failed to con- 
nect directly with Milton and his readings and studies. The Theatrum, 
however, made clear just what the situation was, and how many such 
reference works Milton knew and used. Indeed, it was the Theatrum 
that led me to realize that some books were used as reference works in 
Milton’s times and others were not. 

Phillips’ lists, with their attempts at evaluating individual poets, 
are peculiar. Some authors are cited by particular editions—usually 
an attempt is made to cite the most admired edition of the time. Some 
attempt is made also at reproducing the conventional attitude to- 
ward the individual poet listed, sometimes opinions from antiquity, 
sometimes more recent opinions. The works from which these opin- 
ions were culled more or less represent what Phillips-Milton con- 
sidered reference works. The third kind of listings in the Theatrum 
is made up of almost bare names, sometimes with citation of where the 
extant fragments may be found, sometimes, only a name with no 
known remains cited from that poet. 

Phillips obviously tried to include the name of every ancient 
Greek or Latin poet that he could find. It is this minute listing of 
many poets barely named that points most clearly to Milton’s hand, 
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although Bliss was most impressed by statements about poets that 
seemed to reflect Milton’s thought about them. However, one whole 
category of listings by Phillips almost exactly agrees with the kind of 
listing found in the holograph index to Pindar. As suggested earlier, 
Milton may have made several similar indexes for elaborate editions 
of various classical authors, continuing to do so until he began bring- 
ing such lists of authors together. Blindness or some other reason 
making it impossible for Milton to do much with this vast amount 
of material, he may have turned it all over to Phillips. That is, in a 
way, the Theatrum may be the ultimate repository of all Milton’s 
marginalia and notes of a literary (poetic) nature over the years. It 
would seem impossible for Phillips singlehanded to have woven the 
complex mass of names contained in his little book. As it is, the ar- 
rangement is frequently faulty, for the book was poorly and ap- 
parently hurriedly printed. However, the manner in which the book 
was made can be reconstructed in rough outline. 

The backbone of Phillips’ whole section on the ancients was 
reading and more reading. No one book then available contained all 
the names that Phillips listed. He or Milton, however, used some books 
intensively. Almost every reference to a poet contained in the Deipno- 
sophists of Athenaeus is to be found in this long first section of Phil- 
lips’ Theairum. Then in alphabetic order, the other ancient auctoritates 
were the Greek Anthology, Pollux, Stobaeus, Suetonius, and Suidas. 
The mythographers were also drawn on, Hyginus, Fulgentius, and 
the more recent Giraldus. In addition to these, a few huge sets turned 
up in the Theatrum that I had been unable to connect directly with 
Milton from his own references. One of these was the highly esteemed 
work of Margethus La Bigne, that had begun to appear in the late 
sixteenth century, then was printed in 15 volumes in 1618, and re- 
printed with more editing in 1654. It had the general title Bibliotheca 
Patrum Vetera, and was referred to by Phillips as Bibliotheca Patrum 
or as Binnius or Binius. The collection of Latin poems made by Pierre 
Pithou, referred to by Phillips as Pithaeus was another collection of 
ancient poets often cited. The Greek Anthology was probably uni- 
formly the edition of 1566 by Henri Estienne (Stephanus) and was 
referred to again and again, often the sole note accompanying a given 
author’s name being that an epigram or two of his were in the An- 
thology. There were many references that mentioned Stobaeus as the 
source, and these were mainly to Greek poets. The Greek poets in- 
cluded among the so-called Poefae Minores were listed one by one. 
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These entries aided greatly in pointing up the actual editions and 
editors of these collections so highly popular in academic circles for 
several generations. Most of them are to be found in the collection by 
Henri Estienne (Stephanus), but the collection by Crispinus must 
also be used. 

With few exceptions, perhaps only the huge La Bigne set, 
Bibliotheca Patrum, most of the reference books just described might 
have been known to almost any educated young man in or about 
London in 1660 or thereabouts, especially if he had proceeded through 
grammar school and resided in almost any of the colleges in either 
university. So far as is known, Edward Phillips was only attached to 
a college at Oxford, but his education under his uncle’s tutelage, ac- 
cording to Milton’s Of Education, was equal and even superior to 
that of a college graduate. Thus, almost all the reference works re- 
ferred to above would have been known to him by report and because 
of their presence in his uncle’s library. When we come to names culled 
from the scholia of Aratus, of Apollonius, of Aristophanes, and of 
Theocritus, one wonders if Edward Phillips would ever have found 
time to comb these difficult Greek passages, often far larger in bulk 
than the texts they glossed, for the names of authors, often the sole 
occurrence of a particular name. In the same manner, the use of John 
Bale; the Bibliotheca Patrum; Phillipe Briet (Brietus); the old gram- 
marians, then available in an edition edited by Helias Putschius, 
Hanover, 1605; Petrus Crinitus’ de Poetis Latinis, folio, Florence, 
1505 (later editions usually including his de Honesta Disciplina, I 
having used Geneva, 1598); Festus; Daniel Heinsius’ edition of 
Hesiod, Greek and Latin, 1603; Hephaestion, Paris, 1553; Parthenius, 
Erotic Experiences (36 prose stories of unhappy lovers), Greek and 
Latin, Basel: Frobenius, 1531 with other editions, 1555 and 1601; 
Pausanias, Periegesis, 2 vols. folio, Frankfort, 1583; various classical 
publications by Henri Estienne (Stephanus); Philostratus edited by 
Andreas Schott, Greek and Latin, folio, 1608; Joannes Pitseus, 
Scripti Anglici, Paris, 1619 (Relationem Historiam de Rebus Anglicis) ; 
Pithaeus (Pithou), Epigrammata & Poemata Vetera, Paris, 1590 and 
1596; specific editions such as that published by Joannis Bebelius of 
Prodromus at Basel, 1536; Scaliger’s edition of Eusebius, Thesaurus 
Temporum ... Chronicon, folio, Lugduni Bataviorum, 1606 (I have 
used Amsterdam, 1658); and similar books, argues for access to a 
considerable library. As previously remarked, the Theatrum Poetarum 
was poorly printed and contains many mistakes, both of omission and 
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commission. But on the whole the references are correctly named and 
seem to have been rather carefully verified. There are a few inade- 
quate entries, such as the one to an edition of Theocritus by Stephanus 
(Henri Estienne) with the pattern poems at the end, and with scholia. 
The edition of 1561 that was edited by Stephanus has the bare text 
of Theocritus and the pattern poems at the end, but no scholia. I 
conclude from this that Phillips knew this edition and also one with 
scholia, his uncle having had several editions of Theocritus in his per- 
sonal or private library. Indeed, Phillips’ entire enterprise was based 
on Milton’s books, with perhaps some entries depending on books 
readily available otherwise. The details of the agreements between 
Milton’s author index in his copy of the 1620 Pindar and the authors 
listed by Phillips will appear incidentally in a forthcoming study of 
Milton’s books and reading. 
HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 





THE PROBABLE TIME OF COMPOSITION OF CHRISTO- 
PHER SMART’S SONG TO DAVID, PSALMS, AND 
HYMNS AND SPIRITUAL SONGS 


THE LONG-ACCEPTED view that Christopher Smart wrote only one 
poem of transcendent merit, A Song to David, is deservedly no longer 
popular; such sensitive critics as Edmund Blunden and J. Middleton 
Murry, among others, have directed attention to the excellences of 
other poems, particularly the other religious poems published after 
Smart’s release from confinement for insanity. Recent scholars have 
advanced the possibility that A Song to David, having certain affinities 
with Smart’s Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs (published to- 
gether in 1765), was written, wholly or in part, during the later years 
of the poet’s confinement. There is not always perfect agreement 
among these scholars, and I should like to quote their conclusions, as 
I intend to suggest that the Song, the Psalms, and probably the 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs were largely composed between March, 
1759, and August 26, 1760,' a period earlier than any hitherto con- 
jectured. One view that has achieved some popularity is that which 
sees the Song as an effort of the “last few weeks in the asylum and the 
first after [Smart’s] release.’” It may be well to remind readers that 
Smart’s release occurred on approximately January 31, 1763, this 
date being derived from his Jubilate Agno where the last fragment of 
the manuscript (D), demonstrably written at the rate of one line (or 
one pair of lines, Let and For verses) per day, ends on line 237 (Jan- 
wary 30, 1763). The view already partially cited is based on the as- 
sumption that Smart did not have ‘“‘the power of concentration in the 
madhouse” to write the Song, especially since Jubilate Agno, written 
in the ‘“‘madhouse,” is made up of “alternating poetry and gibber- 
ish.” Ainsworth and Noyes, the proponents of this theory, see 
Jubilate Agno as a “direct forerunner” of the Song (p. 115). The 
“order of the Song,” they earlier state, ‘“compared with the chaos of 
the Jubilate argues powerfully that the former was given its final form 

' I have presented my evidence for this and other dates in Jubilate A gno in an arti- 
cle shortly to appear in the Harvard Library Bulletin. Dr. William Bond read the present 
article in MS and offered a number of suggestions from which I have profited; I have 


continued obdurate about some points, however. 

? E. G. Ainsworth and C. N. Noyes, Christopher Smart, A Biographical and Critical 
Study (Columbia, Mo., 1943), p. 111. 

* References to Jubilate A gno are to the edition by W. H. Bond (Cambridge, Mass., 
and London, 1954). Notes quoted from the earlier edition by W. F. Stead (London, 
1939) will be identified by the editor’s name. 
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after Smart’s confinement—probably between January and April, 
1763.”"* The statement about “the chaos of the Jubilate’’ is rendered 
suspect by the increased insight into the sanity of that poem made 
possible by W. H. Bond’s edition. 

Robert Brittain, editor of a selection of Smart’s poems, thinks that 
“the whole translation” of the Psalms “was completed before the 
Song was published, and very likely had been finished before it was 
written.”’ “It is impossible,” he continues, “to determine the exact 
order of composition of the Psalms, the Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 
and A Song to David, but they were all done during the last years of 
Smart’s confinement and the first few months after his release.’ It 
is evident from previous statements (pp. 41-42) that Brittain is re- 
ferring to the years 1761 and 1762. Elsewhere he says that evidence 
from the Jubilate “would indicate that much of the work on the 
Psalms, together with A Song to David, was done in a great burst of 
activity in the early months of 1763, activity largely stimulated by 
Smart’s excitement at being released from his confinement” (p. 279). 
Brittain sees the Jubilate as “‘a vast storehouse of image and allusion 
and detail upon which Smart was to draw in creating the poetry of 
his last eight years” (p. 275). W. H. Bond, editor of Jubilate Agno, 
in an earlier study, states that “It is probably no accident that par- 
allels with the Song occur most frequently in the early verses of 
Jubilate Agno, when the plan was fresh and its weaknesses had not 
yet appeared. In Smart’s deepest adversity a hymn of praise welled up 
in him, and he sought proper means to express it. If Jubilate Agno had 
not failed, Smart might never have written A Song to David.’” Ac- 
cording to Bond, Jubilate Agno “immediately preceded” A Song to 
David (p. 40). And in the introduction to his edition Bond speaks of 
the Song as an “immediate descendant” of Jubilate Agno (p. 20). John 
Middleton Murry states, somewhat too positively in the absence of 
any proffered evidence, that while “he was shut up in the asylum, 
Kit Smart wrote the Song to David and the Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs.” The same critic imagines ‘from the internal evidence that 
Smart wrote the versions of the Psalms first, then being uplifted by 
the splendour of the Psalmist’s imagination and controlled by his 


* Pp. 108-109. A Song to David was published April 8, 1763. 

5 (Princeton, N. J., 1950), p. 277. 

* Smart died on May 20, 1771. See Bond, TLS, April ro, 1953, p. 237. 

7 “Christopher Smart’s Jubilate Agno,” Harvard Library Bulletin, 1v (Winter, 
1950), Pp. §2. 
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knowledge of the Psalmist’s art, uttered the Song to David, and finally» 
relaxed into a mood of calm and simple serenity, composed the 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs.”* Hence, Mr. Murry believes that the 
Psalms, the Song, and the Hymns and Spiritual Songs were all written 
in confinement. K. A. McKenzie, author of Christopher Smart: sa vie 
el ses ceuvres (Paris, 1925), links the Song and Psalms: “Que les 
Psaumes et le Song soient issus de la méme période intellectuelle et 
de la méme expérience, cela parait dans les nombreuses coincidences 
d’expression” (p. 98). Finally, Professor Sherburn comments that al- 
though ‘‘Smart’s madness may not have been such as to prevent his 
writing the Song while confined, there is no evidence that it was writ- 
ten during his confinement for madness.’”® 

There are as many disagreements as there are agreements in the 
opinions of these scholars and critics. But there are two bases for any 
conjecture that does not rest solely on critical intuitiveness or percep- 
tion: the first is the evidence in Jubilate Agno; the second is the many 
parallels and echoes among the Song, the Psalms, the Hymns and S pir- 
itual Songs—and the Jubilate Agno. Most of the first kind of evidence 
has been gathered together in Brittain’s edition, but it must be re- 
viewed, both for the readier understanding of the reader and for 
whatever support it may lend my theory. 

There are no explicit references to the Song in Jubilaie Agno. 
Smart, on August 7, 1759, writes of singing “a Psalm of my own 
composing” (B, 32 [For]). Stead thinks this ‘‘most likely a reference 
to this MS. [Jubilate Agno], but possibly a reference either to A 
Song to David, or his version of the Psalms” (p. 200). Yet, when Smart, 
thirteen lines later in the For verses of this section, prays “the Lord 
Jesus to translate my MAGNIFICAT into verse and represent it,’’ Stead 
states that this “suggests that as the other section [Fragment A] is 
modelled on the Psalms, this section may be based on the Magnificat 
(Luke i.46 ff.), the more so, because in the Song of the Virgin, three 


® Discoveries (London, 1924), pp. 198 and 200. While I am not so confident of the 
priority of composition of the Psalms over the SongI do feel that the Hymns and S pir- 
itual Songs were written last. 

°A Literary History of England (New York and London, 1948), p. 1009. Miss 
Mona Wilson finds that the “‘Jubilate Agno is at once the story and the matter from 
which Smart selected and refined for his Song’ (English, u [1939], 299). Norman 
Callan, editor of The Collected Poems, 2 vols. (London, 1949), 1, xxvii, does not commit 
himself on the probable time of composition of the Song, suggesting only that “‘the 
Song was published while the Psalms had yet to be completed.” I use and give reference 
to Callan’s text for all poems but the Jubilate, but have checked the original editions 
(except that of A Song to David) for possible errors of transcription in Callan. 
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lines in succession begin with the word ‘For’ ”’ (p. 197). I therefore 
question the appropriateness of ‘‘psalm of my own composing” for the 
Jubilate Agno, although Smart may be referring to the Song or to one 
of his Psalms. One line in the Jubilate has not been noticed in connec- 
tion with the possible time of composition of the poems now being 
studied. ‘‘For the blessing of God hath been on my epistles, which I 
have written for the benefit of others,” writes Smart in B, 125 (For), 
The only poems that could at this time be even remotely termed 
‘‘epistles’”’ in the ecclesiastical sense are the Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs. I do not insist on this identification, but it may be thought 
suggestive in light of my later discussion. We know that Smart’s 
“imagination had been fired at least as early as 1746” by the figure of 
David (Brittain, p. 66) and that ‘‘Crockatt the bookseller” was “the 
first to put [him] upon a version of the Psalms” (Jubilate, D210). 
Stead points out that Crockatt’s period of activity was from 1726 to 
1752 (p. 275); this means that Smart had the version of the Psalms 
and possibly the Song in mind at least as early as 1752, a few years be- 
fore his first confinement. 

Other references to the Psalms and the Hymns and Spiritual Songs 
which have been remarked in Jubilate Agno are the following: 
D148 The Lord magnify the idea of Smart singing hymns on this day in the 

eyes of the whole University of Cambridge. Nov." 5.° 1762. N.S. 
Di1g9_ The Lord help on with the hymns. [December 26, 1762] 
D208 God forward my version of the psalms thro’ Jesus Christ our Lord. 
[January 2, 1763] 

D217 _ I pray for a musician or musicians to set the new psalms. [January 


I1, 1763] 

D220 the Lord forward my translation of the psalms this year. [January 13, 
1763) 

D221 I pray God bless all my subscribers. [January 14, 1763] 

D203 Let Merrick, house of Merrick rejoice with Lageus a kind of Grape. 
God all-sufficient bless & forward the Psalmist in the Lord Jesus. 
[December 30, 1763] [James Merrick was a rival translator of the 
Psalms; the reference to the “Psalmist” is probably to him and not to 
Smart himself.] 


Brittain concludes that ‘All this evidence from Rejoice in the Lamb 
shows very clearly that the translation [of the Psalms] and the 
Hymns were at least well started at the beginning of 1763, at the time 
when Smart was apparently released from confinement” (p. 278). And 
from the references in D148 and Digg Brittain suggests, 


The first of these entries prompts the conjecture that when he made it Smart 
had just written his “Hymn xxix. The Fifth of November,” and makes one 
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wonder whether, with some notion of propriety, he had set himself the task 
of writing the hymn for a certain fast or feast on the day of its celebration. If 
so, this would mean that they were all composed during 1762, which would 
account for their being ready for the press in April, 1763, when they were 
announced. It would also mean that the second reference would correspond 
roughly to the time of composition of “Hymn xxxiii. St. Stephen” (December 
26), and that with only two more to be written Smart saw the end of his 
labors in sight. (p. 277) 


Brittain’s conjecture may seem to be confirmed by other lines in 
D. Thus, Smart mentions ‘‘St. Luke’s day 1762” (October 18) in line 
132, written on October 20, and “All Saints. N.S. 1762” (November 
1) in line 144 (written November 1). Line 44, written on July 25, has a 
reference to Glover the martyr; July 25 is St. James’ day, and St. 
James was martyred. And Stead sees in line 110, written on the Eve of 
St. Michael and All Angels, a reference to this holy day in Smart’s 
“there be millions of them in the air” (p. 265). All these holidays are 
subjects of poems in the Hymns and Spiritual Songs. There is noth- 
ing, however, in the two references to “hymns” in Jubilaie Agno, nor 
in the coincidence of saints’ names with their appropriate dates in 
the poem, to exclude the possibility that the Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs were largely composed before the writing of D (June 12, 1762, 
to January 30, 1763). The words “help on with the hymns” in D1g9 
are amenable to more than one interpretation. They might, for ex- 
ample, simply mean ‘“‘help on with” the subscription to the Hymns. 

Similarly, there is nothing in any of the references in Jubilate Agno 
to the Psalms which militates against a date of composition earlier 
than the last two years of Smart’s confinement. Smart is concerned 
that his psalms be ‘‘forwarded”’ in D208 and 220; he prays for ‘“‘mu- 
sicians to set the new psalms” in D217; and he invokes God’s blessing 
on all his subscribers in D221. The verb “forward,” according to Dr. 
Johnson, means ‘“‘1t. To hasten; to quicken; to accelerate in growth 
or improvement.” and “‘2. To patronise; to advance.” The reference 
to his “‘subscribers” and to musicians to set the ‘‘new psalms” in- 
clines me to believe that Smart was using ‘‘forward”’ in the second 
sense, and that he had completed, or virtually completed, his Psalms. 
One possible reference to Smart’s Psalms has been overlooked by both 
editors of the Jubilate. In D11 Smart writes, ‘‘Let Ross, house of Ross 
rejoice with the Great Flabber Dabber Flat Clapping Fish with 
hands. Vide Anson’s Voyage & Psalm 98*.ix.”” Much as I am fascinated 
by the ‘‘Great Flabber Dabber Clapping Fish with hands” I must con- 
fess to utter bafflement, but the reference to Psalm 98.ix is another 
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matter. Stead notes that “Psalm xcviii, 8 (not verse 9) contains the 
phrase ‘Let the floods clap their hands’”’ (p. 257), unaware that 
Smart uses the Psalter in the Book of Common Prayer'® where, unlike 
the King James version, the words occur in verse 9, mot in verse 8. 
Smart “translated” Psalm 98 twice in his version of the Psalms; his 
usual practice was to expand one verse of the original to an entire 
stanza. The first two lines of stanza 9g of his first version read, ‘““The 
vast and briny broad/All hands aloft applaud” (Callan m, 628). In 
his second version, stanza 8 begins, ‘““Resound ye proud floods with 
glorious applause”’ (Callan 1, 629); there is no reference to “hands.” 
Either Smart was recalling Psalm 98.9 of the Book of Common 
Prayer when he wrote line r1 of D or he was thinking of his own com- 
pleted version of that psalm and verse; possibly he had both in mind. 
Additional evidence for the belief that Smart had finished the Psalms 
in confinement can be found in a notice at the end of A Song to David 
(published April 8, 1763), in which the “copy” of the Psalms is said 
to be in the hands of the printer.“ An advertisement in Smart’s 
Poems on Several Occasions (reviewed in the Critical Review for 
November, 1763) contains a one-page specimen of the Psalms, and a 
set of Proposals for the Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs 
(September 8, 1763) includes Psalms 45 and 148 as specimens. Finally, 
on June 12, 1764, the Publick Advertiser printed Psalm 126 in the 
versions of Smart and Merrick.” There seems no reason to suspect 
that Smart did not write the Psalms in numerical order. I suppose 
publication was delayed as long as there seemed hope for more sub- 
scribers; eleven pages were finally needed for their names. 

Since A Song to David still continues to attract most scholarly and 
critical attention, parallels between it and Smart’s other poetry have 
been sought by its admirers. McKenzie points out a number of “coin- 
cidences d’expression” in the Song and Smart’s Psalms: “‘clust’ring 
spheres,” “his talent and his term,” “the man of God’s own choice,” 

© Smart states that his version of the Psalms is “Adapted to the Divine Service” 
(this is part of the full title) and, again, that his “translation” was written “with an 
especial view to the divine service” (1765, A:”). 

" Roland B. Botting, “Christopher Smart in London,” Research Studies of the 
State College of Washington, vi, No. 1 (1939), 46, n. 112, states that “Curiously enough, 
the volume was finally printed by Dryden Leach. Smart seems often to have given the 
impression that his works were nearer publication than the truth would warrant.” I do 
not know, and cannot find, on what authority Botting uses “often”; in any event, his 
remark would not seem to hold true for the Psalms. 

® Ainsworth and Noyes, Christopher Smart, p. 132. Collation of these specimens 
with the versions in the published text reveals only few and minor differences; there was 
evidently little revision. 
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“trumpet and alarm,” “multitudes in mail,” “good in grain,” “the 
briny broad,” “the cherub and his mate,” “the lion and the bear,” 
and “‘bastion’s mole.” He also compares Ps. 104.2 with the Song, st. 
32; Ps. 104.16 and 81.16 with st. 54; and Ps. 84.3 with st. 71—only 
the last of these seems a close parallel to me. In Ps. 92 the line, “Like 
palms which have with winter strove,” is compared to “The laurels 
with the winter strive” in the Song, st. 61. And McKenzie concludes 
with the statement that more of these parallels could be cited.” Stead 
finds that most of the creatures mentioned in the Song also appear in 
the Jubilate. Since Smart lists so many creatures in the Jubilate this 
repetition is not very significant, perhaps, although in a few places 
there are verbal reminiscences in their descriptions."* Even without 
these parallels, however, most students are agreed that the Song and 
the Psalms, at least, and possibly the Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 
are the product of one period of poetic activity. But the point at 
which I part company with other scholars is the time of composition 
of these works. I have already stated my belief that A Song to David, 
the Psalms, and possibly the Hymns and Spiritual Songs were largely 
written between March, 1759, and August 26, 1760. These dates 
represent the approximate beginning of Smart’s last confinement, 
and the beginning of Jubilate Agno, after his release from St. Luke’s 
Hospital and, almost positively, the end of Fragment B, of that poem. 
My theory is based almost entirely on parallels between the Jubilate 
and the Song, the Psalms, and the Hymns and Spiritual Songs. The 
most compact and easily comprehensible way to present this evidence 
is in tables of parallels. The first table lists parallels between the 
Jubilate and the Song, those remarked by myself and others; and is 
divided into what I consider parallels of greater and lesser importance: 


I 
Jubilate Agno A Song to David 

B, 123'5 cHERUBS & their MATES st. 19 the cherub and her mate 

A20 the Coney, who scoopeth the st. 25 Her cave the mining coney scoops 
rock 

Ar7 Let Eleazar with the Ermine  st.62 And ermine, jealous of a speck 
serve the Lord decently 
and in purity. 

B, 51 I was willing to be called a st. 41 Thou shalt not call thy brother 
fool. fool 

B; 2 God whose name is Jealous st. 44 and jealously divine 


8 Christopher Smart, p. 98. 

4 T must object to the “Dog, the Ram, and Rose” (Song, st. 66) being considered 
as animals and a flower; they are constellations. 

‘6 Where I do not designate otherwise, references are to lines in the For verses. 





a mute fish ’ For man, beast, mute, the smal] 
and great 

(Let) the man of prayer , the man of prayer 

a Nosegay in the medow L the nosegay in the vale 

(Let) the ring of Saturn . The planet’s ring 

(Let) the Sword-Fish, whose f Strong through the turbulent 
aim is perpetual & strength profound 
insuperable Shoots xiphias to his aim 

the sugar-cane and the milk , rip’ning canes/And cocoa’s purest 


of the cocoa milk 
twelve cardinal virtues [The twelve cardinal virtues ap- 
pear in the same order here.] 


(Let and For) trumpet and . trumpet and alarm 
alarm 


crest-fallen : crested heads 
the voice of Christ is distrib- 3 Distribute: pay the Lord his tithe 


ute at all events 
gums & balsams : Choice gums and precious balm 


there be millions of them in : Michael with his millions 
the air [Written on the Eve 
of St. Michael and All 
Angels] 
Bs 435 Mephibosheth and Ziba .14 And Ziba, and Mephibosheth 
B, 246 and C80 _ stupendous . 18 and 86 stupendous'* 
B, 143 (Let) the Mackerel, who . 24 The shoals upon the surface leap. 
cometh in a shoal 
Ag3 Let Sampson bless with the . 38 The lion and the bee. 
bee 
B, 232 (Let) The Lord was at Glas- . 63 holy thorn 
tonbury ...and_ blessed 
the thorn. 
B, 11 I shall be translated myself st.64 the soul/Which for translation 


at the last pants. 


One must add to these the fact of the appearance in Jubilate Agno 
of most of the creatures mentioned in the Song—particularly some 
of the less common ones like the mermaid, the ounce, the civet, and 
the wilk. 

Since the Song and the Psalms have been so often linked, the fol- 
lowing table of parallels between Jubilate Agno and the Psalms will 
reinforce the significance of the parallels between the Jubilate and the 
Song. Where the parallels between the Jubilate and the Psalms extend 
to the Song I indicate the fact thus ‘‘(SD).”’ 

Jubilate Agno Psalms 
A12and 89 amerce Callan u, 578, 654, 671 


16 “Stupendous,” a favorite word of Smart’s, appears only twice (1, 224 and 237) in 
all the poetry before the Jubilate. 
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C143, 144, and 156 

B, 158 For he hath fixed the earth upon 
arches & pillars, and the 
flames of hell flow under it. 


Lord Jesus THE BRANCH 


CHERUBS & their MATES 
the Coney, who scoopeth the 
rock 


cope with all my adversaries 
the Convex of Heaven 


C141 crest-fallen 

(Let) My DEGREE 

even here 

a dog without a master 

For the cradle is for me because 

the old Dragon attacked me in 
it & I overcame in Christ. 

B, 165 and Bz 674s earn [“‘yearn”’] 

C119 ~—sC For in the day of David Man as 
yet had a glorious horn upon 
his forehead 

C149 __shis horn will be exalted 

B, 1 and Be 560 jeopardy [‘‘imprison- 

ment” or ‘‘confinement’’} 
lowth [“lowness” or “low-lying 
land”’] 

mess [“‘a portion” or “‘meal’’] 

there be millions of them in the 

air [Written on the Eve of St. 
Michael and All Angels.] 
mute fish 

[The North as the place of “‘pre- 

ferment’’] 

Ar and 2 Tongues... /Nations, 
languages 


B, 127 is good 


Ag6 
B; 282 


B: 569 
Bi 45 
Dir10 
B, 24 


B, 422 


and 


Publick worship 
the Lord is my ROCK 


And in the world beneath, 

The pillars of th’inferior arch 

Stood naked at the fires that 
search 

The earth on arches has he brac’d 

And in the pillar’d arches laid 
The waters of the deep 

From Jesse’s goodly root 
I will my BRANCH educe 

the cherub and his mate (SD) 

The skulking connies dwell se- 
cure, 

And for defence their young im- 
mure 

In quarries and in caves. (SD) 

cope/With every adverse pow’r 

heaven’s interior convex 

heaven’s first convex 

11,629 the round convex 

ul, 779 heaven’s high convex 

Il, 394, 541, 564, 616, 648, 782, 784, crest 
(SD) 

Exalted to the first degree 


1, 446 
Tl, 404 
II, 604 


I, 463 


11, 523 and 524 dogs without a master 
ul, 614 Thou the dragon in thy manger 
With thine infant heel shall 
bruise 
Il, 590, 642, 745 
11, 746 There will I cause the horn 
Of David still to sprout 


11, 564 No more exalt your horn in vain 
I, §12, 654, 717 


Il, 701 


u, 778 


11, 496 Michael with a million (SD) 


the mutes that sea contains (SD) 

[The North as the place of “‘pro- 
motion’”’] 

nation, tongue, and clime 

nation, tongue, and clime 
lands,/Ye nations 

tongues 

nation, tribe and tongue 

public pray’r 

Christ, our meritorious rock 

Christ Jesus is our rock 

Jesus Christ thy rock 


1, 783 
11, 564 


Il, 424 
Il, 535 
Il, 629 ye 


II, 690 
II, 449 
Ui, 517 
Tl, §29 
II, 586 
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B, 134 redoubted 
B, 31 (Le) the signet of God 
B,35 For there is a traveling for the 


glory of God 
B, 38 (Ze and For) trumpet and 
alarm 


B, 220 (Let) if a man consult not the 
worD how should he under- 
stand the worK? 

B, 246 and C80 stupendous 


B, 143 (Le) the Mackerel, who com- 
eth in a shoal 


1, 455, 493, 605, 687 ; 
m1, 773 the signet of thy [God’s] ring 
u, 497 direct/Our travel to his throne 


um, 538 and 752 (SD) 


1, 459 the word and work 
m1, 507 thy words and works 
m, 708 thy work and word 
[Used twenty-five times in the 
Psalms] (SD) 
U, 397 finny shoals (SD) 


There are also a number of parallels between the Jubilate and the 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs; sometimes they extend to the Song. The 
significance of this table of parallels can be more fully appreciated in 
the light of the two tables that follow it. 


Jubilate Agno 


B, 94 I am the bearer of his [Christ’s] 
CROSS 

B; 386 the voice of Christ is distribute 
at all events 

B, 188 bless God ye Speakers on the 
Fifth of November 

B; 505 elegant phrases are nothing but 
flowers 

B, 133 __I bless the Lord yesvs in the in- 
numerables 

B, 24 mute fish 

B, 54 (Le) the man of prayer 

B,; 105 and Bs; 494 nosegay 

B; 422 the North, where Satan has most 
power 

B, 134 redoubted 

D67 the Man of Melancholy 

B, 246 and C80 = stupendous 

B, 35 _ there is a traveling for the glory 
of God without going to Italy 
or France 

B, 232 (Let) The Lord wasat Glaston- 
bury in y* body and blessed 
the thorn. 

B, 167 the Glory of God is always in the 
East 


A22; B, 236; Bz 499 ©parry the adver- 
sary 


Hymns and Spiritual Songs 
1, 792 *Tis the cross of Christ I bear 


u, 826 Distribution is divine (SD) 


u, 842 Hymn 29 is for “The Fifth of 
November” 
m1, 791 elegance, the flow’r/Of words 


1, 841 Where innumerables vie 


1, 798 mute fish (SD) 

mu, 812 the man of pray’r (SD) 

u, 825 (SD) 

m, 834 [the North as a place of dark- 
ness} 

1, 823 

u, 842 the blessed man of sorrow 

1, 797, 806, 828, 836, 841, 843, 846, 848 

0, 792 Lo! I travel in the spirit 


ul, 847 Blest Mosaic thorn (SD) 


m1, 808 to the east/Their adoration pay 


11, 492 a staff my foe to parry 


The following table, listing the parallels between the Song and 


the Psalms and the Hymns and Spiritual Songs, affords another, and 
very strong link in my chain of evidence. Obviously, the effect of 
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these tables is intended to be cumulative; each must be studied in 
relation to those coming before and after it. I think the parallels be- 
tween the Song and the Psalms are particularly important when one 
looks back to the tables of parallels between Jubilate Agno and the 
Song and between Jubilate Agno and the Psalms. 


A Song to David 


bless and bear 
briny broad 
Strong. . . /-like a bastion’s mole 


in grain 
the kids exult and brouse 


Kidron purld 


knock is open wide 

laud [the noun] 

multitudes in mail 

The man of God’s own choice 
mammon and his leaven 

Man, soul, and angel 

penitential tear 

the porches of the Christian school 
pray’r and praise 


Hermon’s fragrant airs 
heroes in his [God’s] cause 
respire 

. 18 and 86 stupendous 


th’almighty stretched-out arm 


with sapphires pav’d 
sempiternal 

the clustering spheres 
his talent and his term 
God the eternal theme 


God’s the theme 


Psalms and/or Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs 


Psalms u, 466 and 476; Hymns 1, 800 and 
818 

Psalms 01, 534 and 628 (briny broad), u, 
459 (briny depth), 1, 569 (briny baths) 

Psalms ul, 452 strong bastion’s mole, u, 
452 (mole) 

Psalms U, 470, 474, 682, 736 

Psalms u, 648 (the kid that brouses); 
Hymns u, 793 (Brousing kids) 

Psalms u, 579 (Kidron purl’d), 679 
(Cedron purl’d); Hymns u, 793 (Ced- 
ron’s stream)!” 

Psalms u, 387 open to thy knock 

[Used twelve times in the Psalms] 

Psalms 1, 539 

Psalms ui, 428 

Psalms u, 407 Mammon’s leav’n 

Hymns u, 820 Man, soul and angel 

Psalms u1, 639, 642, and 741 

Hymns u, 815 the porch of God 

[Used ten times in the Psalms and seven 
times in the Hymns.] 

Psalms 1, 604 fragrant Hermon 

Psalms u, 556 Christian heroes 

Psalms U, 394, 513, 55° 

[Twenty-five times in the Psalms, once 
coupled with “force” (1m, 416) as in 
Song (st. 18); eight times in the 
Hymans.] 

Psalms u, 673 thy mighty stretcht-out 
arm 

Hymns u, 806 sapphire pavement 

{Seven times in the Psalms; Hymns u, 
818] 

Psalms 11, 424 the clust’ring spheres 

Psalms u1, 632 

Psalms u, 494 (Christ thy God and 
theme) 

Hymns u, 793 (their Saviour for their 
theme), 818 (When Infinite’s the 
theme) 


'? Kidron and Cedron are alternate spellings used in the Bible. 
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the verge of death Psalms 1, 399 (The verges of the grave)) 
759 (Of death and hell’s contiguous 
verge) 
st. 54 vinous syrup Psalms 1, 564 vinous juice 
. 58 western pilgrim Hymns 11, 792 western palmer 
. 61 the laurels with the winter strive Psalms 1, 616 Like palms which have 
with winter strove 
.71 [Entire stanza] Psalms 84.3, 11, 590 and 592 


The parallels between the Song and the Psalms (the cherub and 
his mate, the coney, crest-fallen, Michael and his millions, mute fish, 
shoal, and trumpet and alarm) listed in my second table should be 
added to the preceding list. 

There are a few parallels between the Psalms and the Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs that are peculiar to them alone. 


Psalms . Hymns and Spiritual Songs 

adjure 1, 743 ul, 827 
Christ his [the old possessive form, used 1, 801, 812, 824, 826, 835 

only with Christ by Smart] used sixteen 

times 
face to face 1, 429 and sor ul, 789 
fraud and force wu, 430, 471, 587; fraud wm, 828 fraud and filth 

and faction WU, 454 
ghostly [“‘spiritual’’] mm, 436 and 586 1, 824, 833, 846 
implead WU, 554 1, 828 
promulge 1, 553, 556, 569, 570, 633 11, 802 
pearl of price um, 698 I, 798 and 808 
the raven’s urgent call wu, 777 11, 817 the raven urgent in his pray’r 
sublime [as verb] 1, 3091, 440, 495, 541, 1, 780 and 824 

557, 615, 623, 727, 771 
{the stork nesting on the fir tree] 1,648 1, 708 
ward [noun and verb] Ten timesin the 1, 801, 814, 835" 

Psalms. 


One further list is necessary to show the parallels between the 
Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs and the Song and/or the 
Jubilate Agno: mute, stupendous (SD and JA); North, redoubted, 
travel (JA); Kids brousing, bless and bear, sempiternal, theme 
(SD).'* Here, for lack of a more appropriate place, I should add that 
the Song to David stanza is used in thirty-one of Smart’s Psalms, in- 
cluding the long rroth, and in Hymns 10, 12, and 18. In Hymn 2 
Smart varies the stanza by making his metrical scheme 668,668 
rather than 886,886; the rhyme scheme is the same. Smart used the 


** “Watch and ward” appears in the Psalms 11, 674 and in the Hymns u1, 835; “held 
in ward” in Psalms 11, 618 and in Hymns 1, 814. “Wards” is used as a verb in 1751 
(Callan 1, rro). 


'* These abbreviated references can be expanded by reference to the tables. 
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Song stanza at least three times in his early poetry (Callan I, 130, 
195, and 197). In Hymn 4, reminiscent of the closing stanzas of the 
Song, Smart devotes the first four stanzas to an enumeration of the 
miracles performed ‘“‘By virtue of the men of God,” and then writes 
“But greater is the mighty deed,” giving over the last four stanzas 
to the greater miracle of the ‘‘Conversion of Saint Paul,” the title of 
this Hymn. 

It may be well to add that the Hymns and Spiritual Songs occupy 
only sixty-odd pages in Callan’s edition; the Psalms, some 400. One 
would therefore expect more parallels among Psalms, Song, and 
Jubilate Agno than between the Hymns and Spiritual Songs and the 
Song and Jubilate Agno. 

The tables that I have presented would obviously be much less 
significant if one could point out that the same phrases or words were 
used with any frequency in Smart’s other poetry. I have gone over 
the poetry written before Smart’s confinement and can only find these 
parallels: “‘amerce” (I, 235), “face to face” (1, 227), Saturn’s ring (1, 
239), and Sampson, the lion, and the bee (1, 141). These, two uses of 
“stupendous” (see note 16), and one of “‘ward”’ (see note 18) are all— 
six parallels out of 113. A number of the words and a few of the 
phrases appear in the poetry written after the release from confine- 
ment. Since the Jubilate Agno is largely, and the Song, the Psalms, 
and the Hymns and Spiritual Songs are entirely, religious, one would 
be tempted to posit a special vocabulary for his religious poetry. This 
is not altogether true, however, for two reasons: Smart uses some of 
these words and phrases in nonreligious poetry after 1763 and there 
are but five parallels to be found in the Seatonian prize poems. Nor 
is it wholly true that confinement made a poet of a mere poetaster; 
there are good things in the poetry written before Smart’s confine- 
ment. 

There can be no doubt of the affinities, extending to words and 
phrases, existing among the Jubilate Agno, the Song to David, the 
Psalms, and the Hymns and Spiritual Songs. It remains, on the basis 
of the tables of parallels, to show why these last three works should 
be assigned to the dates I have given, dates which mark the beginning 
of the Jubilate and the completion of Fragment Be of that poem. It 
will be noted that there are no important parallels between the Song 
and any line in Jubilate Agno beyond Bz, and that there are only two 
parallels of secondary importance that occur beyond Bs, “crest-fallen” 
in C and “‘there be millions of them in the air’’ in D. The first is not 
too closely paralleled by the Song’s ‘‘crested heads”; the second repre- 
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sents Smart’s awareness that he was writing on the Eve of St. Michael 
and All Angels. These same two parallels exist between Jubilate Agno 
and the Psalms, and there are five others (BRANCH, cope, David’s 
horn, horn exalted, and Publick worship) that fall beyond Bz. Only 
one of the parallels (Man of Melancholy) between the Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs and Jubilate Agno occurs beyond By». There are, then, 
two parallels (minor) in the first table, five additional in the second 
table, and one more in the third table—in all, eight out of seventy— 
that occur in Fragments C and D of Jubilate Agno. And it is very 
important to remark that there are exceedingly few lines of any poetic 
worth in C and D; almost all that is best in the poetry is to be found 
in A, B;, and By. It is, of course, useless to conjecture on the content 
of the missing parts beyond B,: half of C, the For verses of D, and 
whatever intervened between C and D. Although I am uneasy about 
so sweeping a statement as “[the] Jubilate Agno began as a genuine 
outpouring of poetical inspiration and ended as a device with little 
purpose beyond recording the passage of time, as mechanical as the 
notches on Crusoe’s stick,”*° I can agree to the extent of repeating 
with Dr. Bond that there are more unexplained, and seemingly un- 
explainable, prosaic lines and references in C and D than in the earlier 
parts of the poem. I wonder very much whether it is significant that 
in the concluding section (D) of the Jubilate Smart was reduced to 
listing the names of people, most of them still unidentified (if, indeed, 
many of them are not merely coinages), a practice that Styan Thirlby, 
an abortive editor of Shakespeare, is reported to have followed in an 
effort to distract his mind. “Such employment,” says Dr. Johnson, 
authority for the anecdote, ‘‘as Dr. Battie has observed, is necessary 
for madmen.’ (I do not myself believe that Smart was “‘a madman”; 
anywhere except in a very large city he would probably have been 
tolerated as an eccentric and allowed to continue at liberty.) Frag- 
ment D was written from June 12, 1762, to January 30, 1763, a period 
of seven and a half months. I cannot reconcile the theory that Smart 
wrote the magnificent Song, and the almost equally magnificent 
poetry of many of the Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs, during 
the last years of his confinement with the ineluctable fact that he was 
doggedly composing one thoroughly pedestrian line (or pair of lines, 
Let and For) each day for the last year and a half of his confinement. 
If, as all the evidence indicates, he composed the Song and the Psalms, 


*” Bond, ed., Jubilate Agno, p. 21. 
" Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. G. B. Hill, 2 vols. (London, 1897), 1, 431. 
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and possibly the Hymns and Spiritual Songs, largely during his con- 
finement, one must look to the time of composition of Fragments A, 
B,, and Bg of the Jubilate Agno, rich in parallels to these works, for 
the probable date of their creation. 

It is only in Fragment B, that Smart directly refers to his confine- 
ment; the personal note is most audible here. He speaks of himself 
as a freak (For, 25), deplores his separation from his wife and the 
gibes directed at him (For, 59-60), refers to the pleasure-seekers who 
tour the asylum (For, 63), speaks of his brethren having dealt deceit- 
fully with him (For, 74), prays God to give his children food which 
he “cannot earn for them any otherwise than by prayer” (For, 76), 
more than hints at physical ill-usage in the asylum (For, 124), blesses 
God that he is not in a dungeon (For, 147), and states that he has 
been accused of being ‘‘besides himself” (For, 151). Nowhere else is his 
bitterness or despair so openly expressed, although I conjecture that 
the missing For verses of Fragment A and the missing fragment 
between A and B, were probably even more outspoken. In his transla- 
tion of the Psalms, written concurrently with A, B,, and B, according 
to my theory, he had to give his version of certain verses that re- 
flected his own feelings and paralleled his own circumstances. How 
poignant and heartfelt is this stanza from his version of Psalm 31.14. 

The world have all my deeds forgot, 
And I am in the place 
Of one, whose memory is not, 
Whose body damps sepulchral rot, 
And like an useless broken vase. 
The verse in the Psalter of the Book of Common Prayer reads, “I 
am clean forgotten, as a dead man out of mind: I am become like a 
broken vessel.” Smart had to bear the scorn of the visitors to the 
asylum; in Psalm 35.15-16 he writes 
But in my distress they jested, 
Yea the very abjects met, 
Making mouths, my peace infested 
Without ceasing or regret. 
Fawning gluttons, in conjunction 
With the mimicking buffoon, 
Gnash their teeth without compunction, 
And my miseries importune. 
His bitterness against his family is reflected in Psalm 69.8: 


I am become to all my kin 
As foreign to their care; 
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My mothers children from within 
Refuse me entrance there. 


and his continued faith in God during his confinement may be seen 
in verse 34 of this same Psalm: 
For there is audience to the poor 
With their all-gracious Lord, 
Who scorns not those whom bars immure, 
And keepers have in ward. 
I think that Smart became more and more reconciled to his confine- 
ment and that he therefore ceased to express his bitterness, never en- 
tirely forgotten, in the later parts of the Jubilate Agno. Possibly 
greater freedom and privileges were accorded him as he grew more 
tractable, and possibly, too, he was beginning to entertain hopes for 
release in the last year or two of his confinement. And it is in Frag- 
ment D of the Jubilate Agno that he manifests greatest interest in, and 
knowledge of, contemporary happenings. 

One objection to my theory looms large. Smart, it may be argued, 
simply remembered (if that be the proper word) and used again the 
materials of A, B,;, and Bz when he came to write the Song, Psalms, 
and Hymns and Spiritual Songs in the last two years of his confine- 
ment. I must admit to no first-hand knowledge of the act of poetic 
creation, but it seems to me that some of the more remarkable paral- 
lels that I have listed would almost surely have found their way into 
C and D, if one argues that they were recalled for the Song and the 
other poems, supposedly written while C and D were being composed. 
Does a poet write a Song to David, to say nothing of Psalms and 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs, while he is beating out lines like 


Let Ophel rejoice with Camara. 
For England is the head and not the tail. 


Let Meshezabeel rejoice with Stephanomelis. Old April bless the name of 
the Lord Jesus. 


For England is the head of Europe in the spirit. 


Let Zadok the son of Baana rejoice with Viburnum. 
For Spain, Portugal and France are the heart. (C1o1—103, Let and For) 


or like 


Let Sheldon, house of Sheldon rejoice with Teucrion an herb like Germandex. 

Let Brecknock, house of Brecknock, rejoice with Thalassegle an herb. God 
be merciful to Timothy Brecknock. 

Let Plank, house of Plank rejoice with Sea Purslaine—God be gracious to 
Thomas Rosoman & family. (D154-56) 
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Or is it not more probable that he is writing these lines, 


For in my nature I quested for beauty, but God, God hath sent me to sea for 
pearls. (B; 30) 

For the nets come down from the eyes of the Lord to fish up men to their 
salvation. (B; 131) 

For there was no rain in Paradise because of the delicate construction of the 
spiritual herbs and flowers. (Bz 376) 


or these, 


Let Merari praise the wisdom and power of God with the Coney, who scoopeth 
the rock, and archeth in the sand. (A2o) 
Let Esdras bless Christ Jesus with the Rose and his people, which is a nation 


of living sweetness. (A47) 
Let Dan rejoice with the Blackbird, who praises God with all his heart, and 


biddeth to be of good cheer. (A113) 


This is not to affirm that there is no poetry in C and D. The following 
lines and phrases suggest themselves: 


For he played upon the harp in the spirit by breathing upon the strings. (C55) 

For they have seen the glory of God already come down upon the trees. 
(C60) 

For in the day of David Man as yet had a glorious horn upon his forehead. 

For it brightened to the Glory of God, which came upon the human face at 
morning prayer. (C119 and 122) 

O all ye gems of the mine bless ye the Lord, praise him & magnify him forever. 
(D73, a paraphrase of the Benedicite in the Book of Common Prayer; 
noted by Stead.) 

—the persecuted Christian is as the hunted stag. (D134) 

—praise him upon the sound of the trumpet. (D177)” 


The theory, or surmise, that Smart’s Song, Psalms, and Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs were largely composed during the somewhat 
rigidly dated period that I have suggested may seem based on tenu- 
ous evidence at best, but I must insist that it is evidence, and that 
no convincing evidence has been presented for the traditional view.” 

ARTHUR SHERBO 


University of Illinois 


= De gustibus . . . what I find attractive may seem quite flat to others. There is not 
too much to choose from in D; a few other lines from C might be preferred to my 
examples. 

* Shortly after completing this study I came upon J. M. Nosworthy’s “‘Shakespeare 
and Sir Thomas More” in RES, N.S., vi (January 1955), 12-25, in which the author, 
using much the same method employed by me, argues strongly for a particular date for 
the now acknowledged part Shakespeare had in Addition II of the play and for his 
authorship of Addition III during the same period. 





NOTES ON THE WECHSEL OF DIETMAR VON AIST 


IT 1s the purpose of this paper to examine: 1) whether Dietmar’s 
Wechsel mirror influences of the mediaeval Latin Vagantenlyrik, and 
claims to this effect; 2) whether, if such influences exist, they form a 
pattern from which, perhaps, further inferences may eventually be 
drawn; and 3) whether, if such influences exist, Dietmar was success. 
ful in assimilating their elements and integrating them with the tradi- 
tional forms of Minnesang. To this end, each Wechsel will be investi- 
gated as a unit in terms of its structure before a consideration of the 
Wechsel with respect to points 1) and 2) is undertaken. 

The term Wechsel is used in this paper in reference to those lyrical 
poems in which knight and lady speak of one another in the third 
person.! Three general types of such lyrics may be distinguished: 1) 
the Wechsel composed of monologues of the knight and lady, each 
monologue functioning as an independent unit and not directly re 
ferring to the content of a preceding one; 2) the Wechsel composed of 
monologues of which the second, or a subsequent one, clearly refers 
to the content of a preceding one; 3) the Wechsel involving a mes 
senger to whom the first stanza, but not necessarily the second, is 
addressed. 

Before venturing upon a discussion of Dietmar’s development of 
the form, it will be necessary to place each Wechsel into its proper 
category. For this purpose, the poems will be considered in the order 
in which they occur in Minnesangs Friihling (MF, Vogt, 4th ed.) 

The three stanzas 32,1-12, although they possess certain charac- 
teristics of a Wechsel, cannot be regarded as one. Each stanza is a 
variation of the same general theme: the pains of love in the mono 
logue of the lonely woman (32,1-4), in the dialogue of two parting 
lovers (32,5-8), and in the monologue of a sleepless lover (32,9-12)2 
It cannot be denied that these stanzas stand in planned contrast to 
each other, but the content of each stanza refers to a different situa- 


1 Thus the difference between dialogue and Wechsel is maintained; cf. however, 
K. Burdach, Reimmar der Alie und Walther von der V ogelweide (Halle, 1928), pp. 79-80, 
147-48; F. Brachmann, “‘Zu den Minnesdngern,” Germania, xxx1 (1886), 471 ff. This 
distinction was first applied by Adolar Angermann, Der Wechsel in der mittelhoch- 
deutschen Lyrik (diss. Marburg, 1910), p. 8. For the significance of Angermann’s work, 
cf. J. Schwietering, “Einwiirkung der Antike auf die Entstehung des . . . Minnesangs,” 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Aliertum, Lx (1924), 62 f. Henceforth referred to as ZfdA. 

2 F. Vogt, Minnesangs Frithling (Leipzig, 1922), p. 309 (henceforth cited as MF) 
and Angermann, Wechsel, p. 101. Angermann to be sure, obviously misinterprets 32,9- 
12 in speaking of “ein Mann, der um seine unerhérte Liebe zu einer Frau trauert.” 
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tion, and these situations do not arise from one progressing action. 
The fact that 32,5 seems to answer 32,1 does not bring these separate 
situations closer together, since the formula in 32,3 “alsé reit ein 
frouwe schoene,” which is repeated in 32,7 as “‘alsé6 redeten zwei 
geliebe,”’ must in each instance be taken as applying to the preceding 
as well as the following words and as ipso facto creating a completely 
different situation in each case. 
The Wechsel proper can readily be categorized as follows: 


32,13-33,6: class 3° 
343-3418: class 14 


* That 33,7-14 is to be divorced from the preceding two stanzas (as suggested by 
Angermann, Wechsel, p. 13; H. Paul, “Kritische Beitrige zu den Minn 
Beitrige sur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, u [1875], 462 thenceforth 
cited as PBB); Burdach, Reimmar und Walther, p. 79 {.; Wilmanns, Leben und Dichten 
Walthers von der Vogelweide [Bonn, 1882], p. 333, n. 12 [henceforth cited as L.u.D.)}; 
Brachmann, Germania, xxx1 [1886], 476; Romain, “‘Die Lieder Dietmars von Eist,” 
PBB, xxxvu [1911], 372-373, 402-403; Ittenbach, Der frithe deutsche Minnesang 
{Halle, 1939], p. 157 £.) is disputed by W. Scherer (Deutsche Studien, 1 [Wien, 1891], 98), 
Vogt (MF, p. 310), and Carl von Kraus (Minnesangs Frihling: Untersuchungen (Leip- 
zig, 1939], p. 77 f.). Of the former, only Romain (p. 372 f.) sees a discrepancy of Ton 
between the first two stanzas and the third, in that he gives 33,8 and 33,10 five 
stresses each. From the standpoint of form there is, therefore, nothing which prevents 
a connection of 33,7-14 with the preceding Wechsel. Rather, the differences of opinion 
arise from divergent interpretations of the content of 33,7—14. Scherer (op. cit.), Vogt 
(op. cit.) and Singer (“Studien zu den Minnesiingern,” PBB, xxv [1919], 431) maintain 
that the stanza is spoken by the lady, in which case the stanza may be linked to 32,21- 
33,6, except that Singer places 33,7-14 before 32,13, which Kraus (Untersuchungen, 
p. 78, n. 2) quite rightly finds unnecessary. Ittenbach separates the stanza from the 
Wechsel, since the relationship of content and scene of the disputed stanza to the two 
stanzas composing the Wechsel is unclear, whereas the relationship of one stanza of the 
Wechsel to the other is quite clearly expressed in the context of each stanza. And 
although Ittenbach likewise assumes 33,7-14 to be spoken by the lady, he finds addi- 
tional cause for separating it from the Wechsel in the fact that it is uncertain to whom 
the stanza is addressed. Lachmann-Haupt (MF), Sievers (““Bemerkungen zu des Min- 
nesangs Friihling,” PBB, xu [1887], 496), Romain (p. 402), and Rathke (Dietmar ». 
Aist (diss. Leipzig, 1932], p. 35 ff.) see the stanza as spoken by the poet himself. (Ro- 
main, p. 402: “Es handelt sich um eine jener Belehrungen iiber das rechte Verhalten in 
der Minne, wie sie seit Meinloh 14,14 die héfischen Dichter oft erteilen, wobei sie gern 
als Schiitzer der Frauen auftreten.”) On the whole, Kraus’ opinion that “die Eingangs- 
verse ein ganz anderes Gewicht bekommen, wenn sie eine Frau spricht, denn dann 
flieBen ihre Worte aus eigenster unmittelbarer Erfahrung, wahrend sonst die aus der 
Erfahrung der Geliebten abgeleitete Beobachtung dargestellt wird” (Untersuchungen, 
p. 78) seems most acceptable. Thus we do have a connection with the Wechsel: the 
lady here bewails painful experiences, just as in the preceding stanza, and she condemns 
those who, because of them, give up their beloved. This fits quite well her plea that the 
“ritter edele” be ‘‘gemeit” and avoid “‘ungemiiete.” But it cannot be denied that this 
connection with the Wechsel is weak—too weak for stanza 33,7-14 to be considered 
part of it. 

‘ Brachmann (p. 467) suggests that 34,11~-18 should precede 34,3-10, but without 





35,16-35,31: class 1° 
36,5-36,22: class 1° 
37,30 + 38,23 + 38,5: class 2? 
38,32-39,17: class 1° 





good reason: knowledge of the content of 34,11—18 is not required for an understanding 
of 34,3-10. Rather, both stanzas arise from and refer to an occasion common to both 
(cf. Angermann, p. 13). This circumstance also refutes the conclusion of Lachmann- 
Haupt (MF), to the effect that none of the five stanzas in the series 33,15-22, 33,23-30, 
33,31-34,2, 34,3-10, and 34,11-18 is to be linked with another. Sievers (“‘Zur Klang- 
struktur der mittelhochdeutschen Tanzdichtung,” PBB, ivi [1932], 202, 204) concludes 
34,3-10 and 34,11-18 to be isolated Swabian stanzas. Schénbach (“Beitrage zur Er- 
klarung altdeutscher Dichtwerke, 1. Stiick: Die alteren Minnesinger,” Sitsungsberichte 
der Wiener Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. Kl., cxui [1899], 2. Abhandlung, 
33) agrees with Bartsch (Deutsche Liederdichter des 12. bis 14. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 
1864], p. 4) in concluding 34,3-18 to be a Wechsel. Similarly, Vogt (MF, p. 310), Kraus 
(Untersuchungen, p. 81), and Brinkmann (‘‘Dietmar v. Eist und Friderich von Husen: 
Minnelieder,” Gedicht und Gedanke (Halle, 1942], p. 29). 

5 Dietmar’s authorship of the two stanzas is disputed; cf. Kraus, Untersuchungen, 
pp. 86-89. Due, in part, to this dispute is also the fact that the Wechsel is disputed 
Vogt (MF, pp. 343-345) proposes to connect 35,16 with 67,17 and 67,9 with 35,24 and 
to ascribe both to Dietmar. Wilmanns (L.u.D., p. 333, n. 13) sees the stanzas as forming 
a Wechsel as they stand. Similarly Kraus (p. 86) and Ittenbach (p. 167). 

* Dietmar’s authorship of the two stanzas is disputed (cf. Kraus, Untersuchungen, 
p. 89), but the Wechsel is under no dispute. Cf. Ittenbach, p. 1609 f. 

7 Opinions concerning the order of the stanzas diverge. Singer (‘‘Studien zu den 
Minnesingern,” PBB, xxv [1919], 426 ff.) proposes the order 38,23.5, 37,30, and 38,14 
as a separate Botenlied. Rathke agrees with Angermann (p. 14) and Brinkmann 
(Entstehungsgeschichte des Minnesangs (Halle, 1926], p. 127) on the sequence 37,30, 
38,23, 38,5. Wilmanns, (L.u.D., p. 332, n. 11 and p. 333, n. 13), Brachmann (p. 467), and 
MPF see 37,30 and 38,5 as a Wechsel and regard 38,23 as independent. Similarly, Ro- 
main (p. 413 f.), and Ittenbach (pp. 172 f., 175). Giske (“Uber Kérner und verwandte 
Erscheinungen in der mittelhochdeutschen Lyrik,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, 
xvitt [1886], 218; henceforth cited as ZfdPhil) prefers 37,30, 38,23, 38,14, 38,5. Kraus 
(Untersuchungen, p. 91) agrees with the order in MF, takes 37,30 and 38,5 as a Wechsd, 
and regards all four stanzas as variations on the same theme. Burdach (Reinmar und 
Walther, p. 77) takes 38,5 as a separate Frauenstrophe. Amidst this confusion, Anger- 
mann’s suggestion (p. 14) seems the most acceptable: ‘Die beiden Strophen sind in der 
Tat von vélliger Harmonie; daf sie zu einem Liede gehéren, ist mir daher nicht zweifel- 
haft. Aber vielleicht ist auch 38,23 hinzuzunehmen. Denn die Strophe ist méglicher- 
weise durch Responsion mit 38,5 verbunden (38,6.8 die sinne: herzen minne= 38, 24.26, 
Giske, p. 218; 38,29.31 began: gedienet han zu 38,2.4 ist ganz unsicher). Und auch nach 
ihrem Inhalte wiirde sie sich—an der zweiten Stelle—ganz gut einfiigen: Der Mann 
bekennt zunichst seine Liebe (37,30), schreitet fort zu Wiinschen und Bitten (38,23), 
und die Frau antwortet mit dem Gestindnis ihrer Gegenliebe und der Zusicherung von 
Liebesbeweisen (38, 5 f.).” 

§ Dietmar’s authorship is disputed by Paul (p. 464). The stanzas are held to forma 
Wechsel by Paul (p. 458 n.), Burdach (p. 80), Brachmann (p. 461), Streicher (“Zur 
Entwickelung der mhd. Lyrik,” ZfdPhil, xx1v [1892], 179; he reads the stanzas in the 
reverse order), Ittenbach (p. 176), Daniel (Die Entwickelung des deutschen Minnesangs 
vor Walther von der V ogelweide [Programm, Coburg, 1901], p. 20), Romain (p. 415 f.), 
Plenio (“Strophik von Frauenlobs Marienleich,” PBB xxxrx [1914], 298 n.), Singer 
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39,30-40,10: class 1° 





(p. 431 f.), Halbach (Walther von der Vogelweide und die Dichter von Minnesangs, 
Prihling |Stuttgart, 1927], p. 13). The latter four, as well as Kraus (Untersuchungen, 
p. 95 £.), read the stanzas in the order IIT, I, I (II, II, I in Halbach is a typographical 
error). There is indeed abundant cause for a reversal of the order: “ . . . so ergibt sich 
in der Tat eine folgerichtige Entwicklung: in I die Klage, in II die Liebesversicherung 
der Frau und in III die Freude des Mannes iiber ihre Worte” (Kraus). The order is 
likewise reversed by Brinkmann (Liebeslyrik der deutschen Friihe [Diisseldorf, 1952], 
p. 111 f£.). Vogt (MF, p. 314), Rathke, and Ipsen (“‘Strophe und Lied im friihen Min- 
nesang,” PBB, tvu, 3. Heft [1933], 351 f., 354) separate 39,11-17 from the preceding 
two stanzas, since 32,14-33,14, 35,15-36,4, 30,30-40,18 represent instances in which 
in Dietmar, “einem zweistrophigen Wechsel eine dritte selbstandige Strophe als letzte 
desselben Tones folgt” (Vogt). It is difficult to see the necessity of this assumption in 
this case. Surely the existence of a 2:1 relationship in other instances does not ipso facto 
require the same relationship to exist in this instance. Similarly, Ipsen’s claim that a 
reversal of stanzas does not result in an “‘inhaltliches Fortschreiten zwischen den 
Strophen” (p. 351)—since I does not represent ‘‘Freude iiber Erhérung” and thus can- 
not be regarded as answer to II—seems questionable. Ipsen prefers to regard I as 
“Freude tiber die veredelnde Wirkung héfischer Minne,” presumably on the strength 
of 39,3. To agree with Ipsen would be to disregard the meaning of 38,32.33: ‘“Nu ist ez 
an ein ende komen, dar nach min herze ie ranc,/daz mich ein edeliu frouwe hat genomen 
in ir getwanc.” To be sure, the “Freude iiber die veredelnde Wirkung héfischer Minne” 
is there, but it is hardly a sufficiently preponderating element to justify a categorical 
abnegation of the presence of “‘Freude tiber Erhérung.” If the three stanzas are con- 
sidered as a unit, there are, in short, two methods of interpreting them. 1) A reversal of 
the stanzas will result in the sequence: complaint of the knight; declaration of love on 
the part of the lady; joy expressed by the knight over this declaration. 2) A reading 
of the stanzas in the order in which they appear in the MS will yield the sequence: joy 
of the knight over his acceptance by the lady; expression of joy on the part of the lady 
regarding her choice; complaint of the knight that his lady, whom he has served faith- 
fully, has no pity on his sorrow and does not reward him for his faithfulness with proofs 
of her love (cf. Giske, p. 80; Angermann, p. 15). There is, therefore, no need to depart 
from the order of MF. 

* Burdach (p. 77 f.) regards 39,30 as a Frauenstrophe, but admits the possibility of a 
Wechsel; similarly Brachmann (p. 452). Paul (p. 458), Wilmanns (L.u.D., p. 332, n. 11 
[p. 333]), Giske (p. 69), Ittenbach (p. 180), and Ipsen (p. 354) regard 39,30-40,10 as a 
Wechsel. Kraus (p. roo) reads all three stanzas as a unit and suggests the sequence 
30,30-40,2, 40,11-18, 40,3-10. He sees 39,30-40,2 as addressed by the knight to the lady 
who, in 40,11~—18, deplores his long absence but declares that her heart will be “‘aber mit 
fréiden sin” (as at the beginning of the summer) and declares to have been happy to 
have seen him at that time. 40,3-10 shows that the wish of the knight for a happier 
winter has been fulfilled. The occurrence of “‘sé miieze leide mir geschehen”’ (40,18) 
after “‘swaz mir leides ist geschehen” (39,32) speaks strongly for Kraus’ interpretation. 
This arrangement, however, introduces an element foreign to the Wechsel proper: 
40,11-18 is spoken in the second person, with the result that the combination 39,30- 
40,2, 40,11-18 can be regarded as a dialogue and 40,3—10 as the lady’s narrative sum- 
mary of events subsequent to her reunion with the knight. Although Kraus’ opinion is 
suggestive, I see no reason to depart from the order of MF, and regard 39,30-40,10 as a 
Wechsel, whereas I agree with Vogt (MF, p. 315) in considering 40,11-18 as a greeting, 
and thus place it apart from the preceding two stanzas. 39,30-40,10 presents another 
problem: does 40,1 “ergetzent” have present or future meaning? If it carries present 
meaning, then the knight is already in the winter and the affair is taking place at the 





40,19-41,6: class 2.2° 


I am reluctant to follow Angermann in assuming, in accordance 
with Scherer," two Liederbiicher which serve as convenient containers 
for the two basic types of the Wechsel: the two-stanzaic and the multi- 
stanzaic.” But without becoming inextricably involved in Echtheits. 
fragen or in questions of correct sequence, one can surely separate the 
poems of Dietmar roughly into three groups representing Dietmar’s 
poetic development: 

9 | 
37,4-29 can be regarded as archaic and in the Kiirenberg tradition® 
39,18-29 


3s1 "33914 } transitional 4 
37539-39,17 


34,19-37,3 
39,30-41,6 


\show Romanic influence. 


Dietmar’s use of the two-stanzaic and three-stanzaic Wechsel stands 
in definite relationship to this grouping. The first group contains a 
two-stanzaic Wechsel (34,3-34,18); the second group has one two- 
stanzaic Wechsel (32,13-33,6) and two three-stanzaic Wechsel (38,32- 
39,17 and 37,30 + 38,23 + 38,5); and the third group contains three 
two-stanzaic Wechsel (36,5-36,22; 35,16-35,31; 39,30-40,10) and 
one three-stanzaic Wechsel (40,19-41,6). It is noteworthy, in this 
respect, that the two subgroups containing the three-stanzaic Wechsel 
are to be found only in Hs C within the range of fols. 24-40. This 





time: i.e., the Frauenstrophe refers to the happening in time, and not directly to the 
content of 39,30-40,2. In this case, the Wechsel belongs to class 1. If “ergetzent” carries 
future meaning and refers to something hoped for, then the Frauenstrophe shows this 
hope as realized and thus refers directly to the content of the preceding stanza, in which 
case the Wechsel belongs to class 2. I agree with Angermann (p. 15) in preferring the 
former. 

1° Dietmar’s authorship is disputed; cf. Kraus, Untersuchungen, p. 103. 

“ Scherer, Deutsche Studien, u1, 95 f. 

 Angermann, pp. 111-13. Cf. also R. Becker, Der altheimische Minnesang (Halle, 
1882), pp. 77-104; Paul, p. 457 ff.; Sievers, PBB, xm (1887), 494 ff.; Romain, PBB, 
XXXVII (1911), 353 ff. 

% Romain, pp. 405, 412, 417; Paul, p. 457; Ittenbach, p. 159 ff., 177 ff.; Becker, p. 
836 

™ Romain, p. 372; Paul, p. 462; Ittenbach, p. 153 ff., 172 ff.; Becker, p. go ff. 

% Romain, p. 406 ff., 419; Paul, p. 462 f.; Ittenbach, p. 164 f.; Becker, p. 92; 
Wallner, “Dietmar v. Aist,” in Die deutsche Literatur des Mittelalters: Verfasserlexikon, 
hrsgg. von W. Stammler (Berlin and Leipzig, 1933), 1, col. 415. 
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range is followed by stanzas which, in Hs A, are found under Seven 
(MF p. 317) and in C stand on fols. 41 and 42 under Dietmar’s name. 
The suspicion that C 24-40 is, therefore, a spurious addition, is justi- 
fied according to Kraus.” 

The distribution of the two-stanzaic and the three-stanzaic 
Wechsel among the three groups may be schematically arranged thus: 


Wechsel No. of stanzas 
33,15-34,18 
37,4-29 34,3-34,18 
39,18-29 


32,1-33,14 32,13-33,6 
37,3°-39,17 38,32-39,17 
37,30 + 38,23 + 38,5 


36,5-36,22 

34,19-3753 35,16-35,31 

39,30-41,6 39,30-40,10 C 24-40 
40,19-41,6 3) 


It would, of course, be folly to insist that, since fols. 24-40 of C are 
suspect, Dietmar probably never composed a three-stanzaic Wechsel. 


But the serious doubts cast upon C 24-40, together with the fact that 
the three-stanzaic Wechsel appear only within that range, very defi- 
nitely provide a basis for considering the three-stanzaic Wechsel 
separately from the two-stanzaic ones. 

32,13-33,6 is the first Wechsel involving a messenger since Kiiren- 
berg’s 7,3-16.!”7 But here symmetry is imparted to the poem, in that 
both persons address the messenger. But the symmetry extends fur- 
ther: 32,13-14 “‘Seneder friundinne bote, nu sage dem schcenen wibe”’ 
is almost ritually repeated in 32,21, ““Nu sage dem ritter edele. . . .” 
32,15-16 “daz mir tuot 4ne m4aze wé daz ich si sé lange mide’’ is, in 
a sense, answered by 33,1-2 “und bite in schéne wesen gemeit und 
lazen allez ungemiiete.” And both 32,20 and 33,6 parallel each other 
with an expression of sorrow.'® 


© Untersuchungen, p. 104. 

17 7.6.7 make it quite clear that a messenger is involved, notwithstanding the fact 
that the man replies in the second person in 7,10-16. Angermann (p. 10) gives no reason 
for his not regarding this Wechsel as falling into the category of the Botenlied. Cf. 
Brachmann, p. 462 f., and Angermann, p. 87. 

** Angermann (p. 112) seems to misunderstand this Wechsel. I see no reason for 
33,5-6 to be taken in the sense of a reproach, but rather regard it as an expression of the 
fact that the lady bewails the absence of her lover just as he bewails hers. 
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The Wechsel 34,3-34,18 has a frame of nature references which— 
whether or not one agrees with Brinkmann” that this motif is derived 
from the Vagantenpoesie—here plays a significant role in the struc- 
ture of the poem. The order of 34,3.4 “Uf der linden ébené da sanc 
ein kleines vogellin” and 34,8 “ich sach die résebluomen stAn”’ is 
exactly reversed in 34,15 “sit ich bluomen niht ensach noch horte 
kleiner vogele sanc.’”° In both stanzas, 34,3-10 as well as 34,11-18, 
the nature motif provides a frame (in 34,3 quite obviously so), and 
34,17.18 is so closely interwoven with 34,15.16 that the former does 
nothing to crowd the latter from its place as the final sentiment of 
the poem. Furthermore, the poem is not straightforwardly narrative, 
and the narration is not firmly limited to the poem. Rather, from the 
narration arises an implication: namely, the lady is shown bewailing 
the absence of her lover, an absence “Ane mine schulde’’; but the 
reader knows, from reading the preceding stanza, that the knight is 
likewise yearning for her. One is confronted here with an element 
which, though part of the narrative, is not narrated, but rather im- 
plied: the element of the false assumption of the lady that her lover 
does not feel as she does. This contrast, arising from an implied mis- 
understanding on the part of one protagonist, is further developed in 
35,16-35,31, where both protagonists labor under a misunderstanding 
of the same order: an unawareness of their love for each other. 

36,5-36,22 is a variation of the theme of the common lament over 
the absence of the beloved. It is a variation of this theme, because 
the lady is not lamenting primarily the absence of her lover but rather 
his sorrow over her absence.” A note of playful irony is introduced in 
36,20-22: the knight maintains he never was so sad that the sight 
of his beloved did not immediately cure him of his sadness. 

39,30-40,10 is the only two-stanzaic Wechsel found in the range 
C 24-40. As in 36,5—-8 and 14-17, so we are also here confronted with 
the mediaeval Latin Vaganienzeile (39,30-33; 40,3-6).” But the 
Wechsel shows concrete evidence of a more highly developed form 


19 Entstehungsgeschichte, p. 126. 

* This fact seems to outweigh the arguments brought forward by Ittenbach 
(p. 161 f.) to the effect that the two stanzas are not combinable. 

* Angermann was hasty in his reading of this Wechsel. Cf. p. 113. 

* Brinkmann, Entstehungsgeschichte, p. 123. For an estimate of the possibility of 
influence of the Vagantenpoesie on Minnesang cf. Ernst Martin, ‘‘Die Carmina Burana 
und die Anfiange des deutschen Minnesangs,” ZfdA, xx (1876), 46-69. For the role of 
the Vagantenzeile in mediaeval Latin and Romance lyric cf. Spanke, Besiehungen 
zwischen romanischer und mittellateinischer Lyrik (Berlin, 1936), p. 40 ff. 
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than can be observed in any previous one. The two monologues do 
not concern themselves with the traditional theme of the absence of 
the lover and the beloved, respectively; rather, the emphasis is on 
their being together. The means by which the sentiments of the 
lovers are expressed likewise differs from the traditional form of the 
monologue Wechsel, in that—although the two stanzas are mono- 
logues—they are not spoken as if the speakers were speaking each 
to himself, but rather each speaker includes the other in his mono- 
logue: 40,1-2 “‘di ergetzent uns der besten zit, sw& man bi liebe lange 
lit” and all of 40,3—10. 

Now types 1 and 2 of the Wechsel can be extended by an addition 
of one or more Frauenstrophen or Mannesstrophen. An addition of the 
former is quite unusual, and Dietmar limits himself to adding one 
Mannesstrophe. Type 1 could therefore occur in two variations: 
either the expression of the sentiments of the knight can be extended 
over two stanzas, and both placed in conjunction with a stanza 
spoken by the lady. Or one stanza spoken by the lover arises from 
the same circumstances as one stanza of the beloved, and the third 
stanza—spoken by the lover—arises from a later development of the 
circumstances common to stanzas 1 and 2. It is the latter variation 
which we meet in Dietmar.” 38,32—39,17 is the first Wechsel of Diet- 
mar which shows the elements of developed Minnedienst, especially 
in lines 38,33.34 (“... mich ein edeliu frouwe hat genomen in ir 
getwanc. der bin ich worden undert4n’’), 39,10, 39,13-14 (“... der 
ich vil gedienet hn, als ir wille was getan’’).* The drawback of this 
variation of the Wechsel can be observed in the effect of the relation- 
ship of the third stanza to the rest of the poem: the poet, in the third 
stanza, must relinquish both the unity of time and the unity of 
mood. 

Type 2 of the Wechsel can be extended quite easily. One could 
add any number of stanzas to the original two and let each successive 
stanza refer to the content of the preceding one. This would occasion 
no change in the relationship of the two original stanzas to each 
other. But the very fact that a succeeding stanza refers to the content 
of the preceding one causes this first stanza likewise to point to the 
content of the second. Thus the relationship of the two stanzas is 
no longer that of clear statement and counterstatement as, for ex- 


* Cf. Saran, “‘Uber Hartmann von Aue,” PBB, xxi (1898), 28 f.; and Brink- 
mann, Entstehungsgeschichte, p. 127 f. 
* Cf. also Ittenbach, p. 176 f. 
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ample, in 32,13-33,6, or of statement and statement as in 35,16-35,31; 
rather, the relationship approaches that of a dialogue. In the Wechsel 
37,30 + 38,23 + 38,5 the theme is a plea for the love of the lady and 
the granting of the plea; absence of the lovers from each other may 
be inferred but is not stated. The possibility of a close approach of 
this type of Wechsel to a dialogue can best be seen in 40,19~41,6. 
The use of the third person here impresses one as being rather strained 
and stilted, especially since the content verges on the argumentative, 
in that the knight refers to the fact that “ich ir was ie vil undertan” 
and pleads that “‘si sol genade an mir beg4n”’ and “si sol gedenken ob 
si teerschen ie bi mir gelac,”’ to which the lady replies heatedly: ‘‘waz 
half dér toerschen bi mir lac? jonwart ich nie sin wip.”’ This content 
seems almost to ask for the use of the second person—so much so that 
one’s impression is that the poet consciously wanted to avoid the 
form of a dialogue. 

It has already been stated that 39,30-33, 40,3-6, 36,5-8 and 14-17 
take the form of the Vagantenzeile. Let us examine whether any of 
Dietmar’s other Wechsel show influences of the mediaeval Latin lyric. 
Brinkmann” sees evidence of such influence in the raising of Minne 
over nature in 32,17—-18: “lieber het ich ir minne dan al der vogele 
singen’’—a sentiment which also appears in the Carmina Burana, no. 
56, st. 1.% But the same sentiment is voiced already in MF 3,24: 
“mirn kome min holder geselle, in han der sumerwunne niet”; and 
the sentiment as such can be regarded as a device involving an ascrip- 
tion of higher importance to the thing desired than to something else 
whose importance is commonly acknowledged, as in 5,36: “é ich mich 
ir verzige, ich verzige mich é der kréne.” In the case of a device of 
such general and probably common nature, there is little reason to 
assume Dietmar’s indebtedness to the Vagantenlyrik. A similar ex- 
planation can be offered regarding the expression of the fact that the 
lady sorrows for her lover’s sake in 33,3-6 as well as in Carmina 
Burana, no. 43. 

The use of “arebeit’”’ in the sense of “love” in 38,12 and the fre- 
quent occurrence of “‘labor’”’ in the same sense in the Vagantenlyrik 
leads necessarily to a different conclusion. Dietmar is indeed the first 


% Entstehungsgeschichte, p. 126. 

** I follow Brinkmann in citing examples from the Carmina Burana, published by 
Schmeller in the Bibliothek des Stuttgarter Lit. Ver., xvi, although the dating of its 
contents is still an unsolved problem. The CB, however, are easily accessible and may 
be taken as representative of Vagantenlyrik in general. 

#7 Brinkmann, Enistehungsgeschichte, p. 128. 
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poet in Minnesangs Friihling who uses “arebeit” in this sense. Fur- 
thermore, we are not confronted here with a sentiment which may 
well have been quite common in the frame of reference of the Min- 
nesinger, but rather with what appears to have been a literary tradi- 
tion of the Vaganten. ' 

The relationship of the sentiment expressed as well as of the ex- 
pression of the sentiment in 38,23-26 to Carmina Burana no. 50, st. 
20 is altogether too tenuous to warrant the assumption of influence 
on the strength of this example.”* 

39,30-33 and 40,3-6, apart from the fact that they illustrate the 
use of the Vagantenzeile, also show the same rhyme pattern as Carmina 
Burana p. 91, no. 46. Here there is indeed concrete evidence of the 
influence of the Latin lyric on Dietmar. And the same can be said for 
the occurrence of the variant 2x7./—+6—\ in 40,19.”* In addi- 
tion, the connection of stanzas by the use of a variation of a theme 
(40,19.20 and 40,27.28) is a frequent occurrence in the Carmina 
Burana.*® One is on doubtful ground, however, if, following Brink- 
mann,*! one regards the motif of 40.23 “‘sist schoene alsam der sunnen 
schin” as necessarily related to “Instar solis ave!’ or Carmina 
Burana no. 43, st. 1 or no. 140, st. 6. This motif already occurs in 
Minnesangs Friihling 24,4. 


The implications of our findings will be more readily seen if we 
tabulate them in accordance with the scheme used above: 


W echsel No. of Class Influence from the Latin lyric 
stanzas 


34,3-34,18 2 none 
32,13-33,6 2 none 
38,32-39,17 none 
37,30 + 38,23 + 38,5 probable (arebeit = labor) 
36,5-36,22 Vagantenseile 
35,16-35,31 eight-line stanza; rhyme pattern, cf. 
CB 90.8 
39,30-40,10 Vagantenzeile; rhyme pattern. 
40,19-41,6 3 Variation of Vagantenseile; varia- 
tion of theme as Strophenbindung. 
(40,23 doubtful). 
8 Tbid. 
29 Ibid., p. 123. 
* Brinkmann, Geschichte der lateinischen Liebesdichtung im Mittelalter (Halle, 
1925), p. 97 f. 
" Enistehungsgeschichte, p. 127. 
® Jak. Werner, Beitrige zur Kunde der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters 
(Aarau, 1905), p. 27, no. 66. 
® Martin, ZfdA, xx (1876), 64. 
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It would be rash to ascribe significance to the distribution of the 
classes of Dietmar’s Wechsel in terms of the development of his lyrics. 
If none of these Wechsel were of disputable origin, if we were certain 
to possess all, or even most of the Wechsel he wrote, and if our arrange- 
ment of them in the above order were beyond dispute, then—and 
only then—could we perhaps reach a conclusion regarding his stylistic 
preferences. It would, however, be interesting to compare the rela- 
tionship which exists between the classes of Dietmar’s Wechsel and 
the incidences of influence from the Vagantenlyrik with the distribu- 
tion of the classes of other poets’ Wechsel and their relationship to 
the Vagantenlyrik. Class 3, for example, does not occur in the range 
of those among Dietmar’s Wechsel which stand under Middle Latin 
influence. Is this coincidence, or does similar evidence in the Wechsel 
of others imply that this influence has somehow driven class 3 out of 
fashion? If the latter is the case—or if any parallel relationships of 
this nature can be proved to exist—such evidence could clearly be of 
value in determining, for instance, the chronological sequence of 
poems. 

Since the Wechsel as a literary form is characteristic of Dietmar, 
one can, even though the above arrangement of the Wechsel may be 
disputed in detail, draw the following conclusions: 

1) It is probable that the mediaeval Latin lyric influenced Diet- 
mar. In this respect it is possible to agree with Brinkmann’s main 
thesis.™ 

2) This influence is mainly restricted to matters of form. We 
have found Brinkmann’s examples of possible influence in matters of 
theme or motif to point to relationships which, at best, must be re- 
garded as doubtful and tenuous. 

3) The influence becomes apparent, according to our scheme, at a 
definite point in Dietmar’s poetic development: at the end of the 
“transitional” or the beginning of the ““Romanic”’ phase. 

4) We find ourselves in complete agreement with Brinkmann that, 
with due regard for this influence and for the point of its first occur- 
rence, the “Echtheitsfrage und Zeitfolge neu gepriift werden 
[miiSten].’** Some of the evidence brought forward by Brinkmann, 
however, would place the beginning of this influence at a much earlier 
point. This evidence, furthermore, deals mainly with matters of 
motif and theme and is not found, at that earlier period, to be corrob- 


« Entstehungsgeschichte, p. vii. 
% Ibid., p. 122, n. 1. 
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orated by formal influence: another reason for regarding its validity 
as extremely doubtful. 

5) Aesthetically, Dietmar achieved a structural union of the ele- 
ments from the Vagantenlyrik with the traditional types of the 
Wechsel. Our analyses of the Wechsel have shown that the non- 
Middle-High-German elements have been structurally integrated 
with native forms. 

FRANZ H. BAUML 

University of California 





THE TROUBLED FOUNTAIN: ERASMUS FORMULATES 
A SHAKESPEARIAN SIMILE 


ONE OF Shakespeare’s figures, appearing in two different plays, has 
a genealogy in which Erasmus looms large. Says the tamed Kate in 
her speech about the duties of women: 

A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 

Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty: 

And while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 


Will deign to sip or touch one drop of it. 
(The Taming of the Shrew, V. ii. 142-45) 


And in Troilus and Cressida, the fool Thersites also plays on the 
figure of the troubled fountain. 


Achilles: 


My mind is troubled like a fountain stirr’d, 
And I myself see not the bottom of it. 


Thersites: 


Would the fountain of your mind were clear again, that I might water an 
ass at it! I had rather be a tick in a sheep than such a valiant ignorance. 
(Troilus and Cressida, II. iii. 310-15) 


Shakespeare’s figure contains two elements, a comparison with 
a fountain troubled or stirred and a reference to the ensuing pollution 
of the water, which on a figurative level becomes undrinkable, for 
the philogynist according to Kate, for an ass according to Thersites. 
In Troilus and Cressida, Shakespeare applies this piece of pseudo- 
classical imagery correctly to the mind, as many a Renaissance 
schoolboy could have done. For the schoolboy, the simile was avail- 
able in Erasmus’ De Parabolis Sive Similibus, a collection intended to 
help students to embellish their Latin style with “‘similitudes,” and 
in grammar school Shakespeare is likely to have encountered it.! In 
this book, the infection of the mind by evil affections is compared to 
water polluted at the spring: 
Ut si fons ipse turbidus sit, quicquid inde fluxerit non potest esse purum: 


Sic animus sit infectus malis affectibus, omnia vitiat quae accedunt, contra 
si purus et tranquillus.? 


1 See T. W. Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Small Latine & Lesse Greeke (Urbana, 


1944), I, 350 ff. 
2 —D. Erasmus, Opera Omnia (Leyden, 1703-1706), 1, 591. 
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Unfortunately, however, the parallel between Shakespeare and 
Erasmus which is here adduced cannot serve as conclusive evidence 
of Shakespeare’s use of the De Parabolis, evidence which Professor 
Baldwin concludes is still lacking. The fountain simile was available 
to Shakespeare also in an English version by Meres who incorporated 
it into his Palladis Tamia (1598), attributing it to Plutarch: 


If the fountaine be muddy and troubled whatsoeuer streams from thence 
cannot be pure: so if the mind be infected with euil affections, it doth vitiate 
all things that come from it; but the contrary hapneth, if it be pure and 
peaceable. Plut.§ 


Actually, Meres did not take the trouble of locating the passage 
in Plutarch where it does not appear in this form, but translated it 
directly from Erasmus’ De Parabolis, as systematized by Lycos- 
thenes. Erasmus rather than Plutarch deserves credit for the author- 
ship of the simile, for the passage in Plutarch which provided him 
with the original inspiration contains no more than an implicit sug- 
gestion for the comparison. This Plutarchian passage is given below 
in the Renaissance Latin translation of Budaeus (1552) accompanied 
by a close translation of the original Greek into modern English. 


Ita nec aedificiorum elegantia, nec auri pondus, nec generis nobilitas, nec 
imperij magnitudo nec denique facundiae lepos, dicendique acrimonia, tantum 
vitae serenitatem afferunt, tamgue placidam tranquillitatem, quantam affert 
animus ab negociorum anxietate feriatus, & prauis consilius purus, qui uitae 
fontem (ingenium & mores intelligi uolo, a quibus commendabiles actiones 
manant) inturbidum ac defecatum habens, actiones omnes suas hilaris uelu- 
tigue aspirante numine celsus semper erectusgue profert, quarum perenni 
reminiscentia pascitur suauiore ac certiore Pindarica illa spe, senectutis, ut 
ipse inquit, altrice.* 


And so it is that no costly house nor abundance of gold nor pride of race nor 
pomp of office, no grace of language, no eloquence, impart so much calm and 
serenity of life as does a soul free from evil acts and purposes and possessing 
an imperturbable and undefiled character as the source of its life, a source 
whence flow fair actions which have both an inspired and joyous activity 
joined with a lofty pride therein, and a memory sweeter and more stable than 
that hope of Pindar which sustains old age.® 


’ Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia, ed. Don Cameron Allen, Scholars’ Facsimiles and 
Reprints (New York, 1938), fol. 52". 

4 “Plutarchi de tranquillitate & securitate animi libellus,” in Plutarchi . . . Ethica 
Sive Moralia (Basel, 1552), fols. 98°-o9". 

§ Plutarch, “On the Tranquillity of the Mind,” Moralia (477B), translated by 
W. C. Helmbold, The Loeb Classical Library (London, 1939), VI, 237. 
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Plutarch apparently derived the image of the fountain of life 
from the Stoics, who among the philosophical schools of antiquity 
were most insistent on extolling a life of purity and serenity. The 
followers of Zeno, as Stobaeus noted, had a figurative definition of 
character as the source of life from which actions flow one by one.‘ 
Plutarch gave the comparison a more specific application by making 
mind its subject. Erasmus kept the basic figure of the fountain, but 
gave the simile a negative turn, equating the troubled fountain and 
the disturbed mind. He enhanced the status of the subject of the 
comparison, mind (animus), by warning against its pollution. Ren- 
aissance writers were apt to follow the strong emphasis of the su- 
premacy of the mind over the other elements of human nature which 
is so characteristic of Plato’s psychology. Cicero, the Renaissance 
favorite among the Roman philosophers, made the concept of the 
hegemony of the mind more familiar. In one passage, he compared 
the mind as a source to the highest of all sources: As God can be 
recognized only by His works, the mind can only be recognized by 
its activities.’ Erasmus reflected this general thinking when he re- 
shaped Plutarch’s statement to the extent of making mind the pre- 
cious agent to be protected from pollution. Erasmus’ simile cautions 
man against neglecting this protection as the actions flowing from a 
polluted mind become as infected as the waters of a muddy spring. 

Incidentally, Erasmus used the simile to which he was stimulated 
by Plutarch’s stoic disquisition not only in the De Parabolis but also 
in the Colloquia. Here the outward consequences of the pollution are 
disregarded for the inward consequence, the harm done to the mind 
itself. While the form of the simile in the Colloquia is not likely to be 
the source of Shakespeare’s version, we may note that Erasmus’ 
handbook for Latin conversation had even wider circulation in gram- 
mar schools than his De Parabolis. In the colloquy, “The Epicurean,” 
Erasmus says: 


Now do but mind how vastly wide they are from Pleasure, who as is commonly 
accounted follow nothing but Pleasures. First of all, their Minds are polluted 
and vitiated with the Leaven of Lusts, that if anything that is pleasant hap- 
pens, it presently grows bitter: for when a Fountain’s muddy, the Stream will 
not run clear. Again, that Pleasure is no true Pleasure, that is received with 
a disorder’d Mind; for there is nothing more pleasant to an angry Man than 


* See J. von Arnim, Stoicorum Velerum Fragmenta (Leipzig, 1905), I, 50. 
7 Tusculan Disputations, 1, xxxviii. Cf. also 1, x; 1, xxiv. 
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Revenge: But that Pleasure is turn’d into Pain, as soon as the Disease has 
forsaken the Mind.*® 


Both in the Colloguia and in the De Parabolis, Erasmus further 
strengthened the psychological significance of the simile by sub- 
stituting for the rather general “evil actions and purposes” of Plutarch 
the more specific “‘evil affections” and “‘leaven of lust” as the vitiating 
element of the mind. Thus Erasmus created the simile of the troubled 
fountain symbolizing the mind troubled by passions. 

William Shakespeare was familiar with the basic idea which the 
finished simile embodies, the idea that a mind succumbing to passions 
is an impure mind that will poison everything. For his tragic heroes 
this danger is acute, rushing them to perdition. Macbeth realizes 
too late that he has fallen prey to the evil affections of his mind: 


For Banquo’s issue I have fil’d my mind. 
(Macbeth, III. i. 65) 


And the Ghost admonishes Hamlet: 


Taint not thy mind. 
(Hamlet, I. v. 85) 


According to the belief that body and mind are intimately re- 
lated—a belief developed from the ancients and much stressed in the 
Renaissance—a pollution of the body inevitably leads to a pollution 
of the mind. This matter, too, is dealt with in the Colloquia of Eras- 
mus: 


And you grant that in a vitiated Body the Mind either cannot act at all, or if 
it does, it is with inconvenience.® 


Shakespeare knew about the danger of this double pollution whether 
he read the Colloguia or not. His Lucrece decries the possibility of 
suicide for this reason: 

‘To kill myself,’ quoth she, ‘alack, what were it, 


But with my body my poor soul’s pollution?’ 
(Lucrece, ll. 1156-57) 


The conviction that the passions are a threat to the purity of the 
soul was early implanted in young minds during the Renaissance. A 
passage from another frequently used schoolbook, the Zodiacus Vitae 


* D. Erasmus, Tie Colloquies, translated by N. Bailey, ed. by E. Johnson (London, 
1900), III, 249-50. 
* Tbid., 11, 191. 
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by Palingenius, may be quoted here to show the indoctrination on this 
point contained in an elementary Latin book. The Elizabethan trans. 
lator Googe, whose version I quote below, provided this passage in 
Palingenius with the gloss “the rebellion of the affections against 
the regiment of Lady Reason’”’: 


For fleshly fond affections oft the minde do 
overrunne, 

None otherwise then mists do darke the Cleere 
and shining Sunne."* 


We have seen how Erasmus fitted the figure of the fountain of the 
mind into the general psychological idea of the poliution of the mind 
by the affections. The figure originated from a stoic metaphor for 
character. Plutarch borrowed it and narrowed its meaning to apply 
to the mind. Erasmus formulated it as a simile and strengthened its 
psychological content. In the pseudoclassical atmosphere of Troilus 
and Cressida, Shakespeare used the simile in its Erasmian meaning to 
refer to the mind. It is amusing to realize that in an earlier play, The 
Taming of the Shrew, he had the witty Kate apply this figure, fraught 
with warning against the emotions, to that emotional creature, 
woman. 

ROLF SOELLNER 
Illinois Wesleyan University 


® Palingenius, The Zodiake of Life, translated by Barnabe Googe, ed. Rosemund 
Tuve, Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints (New York, 1947), p. 121. 
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WHITMAN AND EPICTETUS: THE STOICAL ELEMENT 
IN LEAVES OF GRASS 


IN A POEM of 1871 Whitman claims to have “studied the new and the 
antique, the Greek and the Germanic systems”’ of philosophy.' The 
claim, of course, has to be taken with a grain of salt, as the poet’s 
reading habits could not have been so methodical as he here implies. 
But that Whitman in one way or another acquired some knowledge of 
numerous philosophers, both ancient and modern, can hardly be 
denied. Not a few critics, in fact, have investigated Whitman’s rela- 
tion to philosophical writers of the nineteenth century. Little in- 
terest has been shown, however, in his relation to Greek thought. 
This neglect appears especially surprising in view of the poet’s well- 
known fondness for Epictetus. 

Like some other ancient philosophers, Epictetus left no written 
works; but his devoted pupil, Flavius Arrianus, afterwards Senator 
and Consul of Rome, preserved copious notes of his master’s teach- 
ings, which he published under the title of Dissertations of Epictetus. 
Later he selected material from the Dissertations and organized it into 
a popular handbook in aphoristic form, the Enchiridion. It was 
through this handbook, numbering about forty pages,? that Epictetus 
was to achieve fame both as a Stoic and as a precursor of Christianity. 

Toward the end of 1880 T. W. H. Rolleston, the British scholar 
who was later to translate a selection of Leaves of Grass into German, 
sent a copy of his translation of the Enchiridion, just published, to 
Whitman at Camden.’ From that year till Whitman’s death in 1892, 
this little book was the poet’s constant companion—a fact well known 
to his friends, both here and abroad. At one of the meetings of the 
group of English admirers of Whitman known as “the College”— 
which included J. Johnston and J. W. Wallace—Wentworth Dixon 
read a paper on Epictetus. Informed of this event, Whitman wrote 
to Wallace in 1891: “I guess I have a good deal of the feeling of 
Epictetus & stoicism—or have tried to have. They are especially 
needed in a rich & luxurious, & even scientific age. But I am clear 


1 The Complete Writings of Walt Whitman, ed. R. M. Bucke, T. B. Harned, and 
Horace Traubel (New York, 1902), 1, 146. All references to Whitman, unless otherwise 
indicated, are to this edition. 

* Even when expanded somewhat by the inclusion of some of the Fragments or 
passages from the Dissertations, the Enchiridion is still a little book. 

* Faint Clews and Indirections: Manuscripts of Walt Whitman and His Family, ed. 
Clarence Gohdes and Rollo G. Silver (Durham, 1949), p. 90. 
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that I include & allow & probably teach some things stoicism would 
frown upon and discard.’ 

The first explicit reference to Epictetus in Whitman so far as ] 
know, occurs in a manuscript notebook dated 1868-1870: 


Manuscript Notebook—g 
EPICTETUS 
(Description of a Wise Man) 
He reproves nobody— 
Praises nobody 
Blames nobody 
Nor ever speaks of himself 
If any one praises him, in his own mind he condemns the flatterer 


If any one reproves (? or insults) him he looks with care that it does not 
irritate him. 


All his desires depend on things within his power. 


He transfers all his aversions to those things which nature commends us 
to avoid. 


His appetites are always moderate. 

He is indifferent whether he be thought foolish or (ignorant) wise. 

He observes himself with the nicety of an enemy spy, and looks on his 
own wishes as betrayers.® 


This free verse paraphrase of Section xlviii of the Enchiridion® demon- 
strates that Whitman had read Epictetus long before receiving Rolle 
ston’s translation. In fact, there is evidence indicating that the poet 
was acquainted with Epictetus and Stoicism in his youth. 

Whitman’s first contact with Stoicism was probably through one 
of the books owned by his father—Frances Wright’s didactic romance, 
A Few Days in Athens.’ Theon, a Corinthian youth, has come to 
Athens to study philosophy. As a pupil of Zeno, the Stoic, he enter- 
tains all of the prejudices of his master against Epicurus. But after 
meeting Epicurus by accident, he learns to appreciate the wisdom of 
the Epicureans without ceasing to be a Stoic: “I am not—I wish not 
to be, a disciple of the Gardens: virtue may be in them—excuse me, 
virtue is in them, but there is a virtue in the Portico which I shall 
worship to my latest hour. Here, here I first learned—here I first saw 

* Whitman’s letter is given in J. Johnston and J. W. Wallace, Visits to Walt Whit- 
man in 1889-1891 (London, 1917), p. 256. 

® The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, ed. E. Holloway (Garden 
City, N. Y., 1921), 0, 94. 

*I have used The Works of Epictetus, translated by Elizabeth Carter (London, 
1807). 

7 See David Goodale, ‘‘Some of Walt Whitman’s Borrowings,” American Literature, 
X (1938), 205 ff. 
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to what a glorious height of greatness a mortal might ascend—how 
independent he might be of fortune; how triumphant over fate!’’ 

Not long after reading Frances Wright’s A Few Days in Athens, 
Whitman may have discovered Epictetus. In his old age the poet 
described Epictetus to Horace Traubel as “the one of my old cronies 
who has lasted to this day without cutting a diminished figure in my 
perspective. He belongs with the best—the best of great teachers—is 
a universe in himself. He sets me free in a flood of light—of life, of 
vista.”” Asked whether Epictetus was a youthful favorite, Whitman 
replied: ““Yes, quite so—I think even at sixteen. I do not remember 
when I first read the book. It was far, far back. I first discovered my 
bookshelf in the second hand bookstores of Brooklyn and New York: 
I was familiar with all of them—searched them through and through. 
One day or other I found an Epictetus. It was like being born again.” 

Whitman’s statements about himself are sometimes contradictory 
or inconsistent with known facts. But there is no reason for question- 
ing the essential accuracy of his testimony in this instance. At the age 
of sixteen the poet was working as a printer in New York City. Many 
English translations of the Enchiridion existed, including an American 
translation published anonymously in Philadelphia in 1729. The 
Enchiridion was exactly the kind of book to attract Whitman’s atten- 
tion as he browsed through the shelves of a bookstore: ‘‘All my tastes 
are toward books you can handle easily—put into your pocket.’ 
As I propose to show, there is a Stoical element in Leaves of Grass, 
the first edition of which appeared in 1855. This Stoical element in 
Whitman, furthermore, re-creates the substance of the Enchiridion— 
strongly colored, of course, by the poet’s personality and the 
intellectual climate of the nineteenth century. 

The summum bonum among the post-Aristotelians—whether 
Stoics, Epicureans, or Sceptics—was to avoid perturbation, to 
achieve an Olympian repose of mind. That a similar ideal appealed 
to Whitman is suggested by his fondness for such words as the follow- 
ing: “calm,” “composed,” “complaisant,” “content,” “imperturbe,” 
“indifferent,” “‘nonchalant,” “placid,” “‘satisfied,” ‘“selfbalanced,” 
“self-pois’d,” “serene,” “‘silent,” etc. All of the idealized persons 
described in Leaves of Grass—whether male or female, young or old, 


* A Few Days in Athens, Being the Translation of a Greek Manuscript Discovered in 
Herculaneum (London, 1822) p. 82. 

®° With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1908), 11, 71. 

1° Thid., 1, 462. 
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white or Negro—display a remarkable equanimity, like the young 
woman symbolizing Democracy in Song of the Broad-A xe (1856): 


Oaths, quarrels, hiccupp’d songs, smutty expressions, are idle to her as 
she passes, 

She is silent, she is possess’d of herself, they do not offend her, 

She receives them as the laws of Nature receive them, she is strong, 

She too is a law of Nature—there is no law stronger than she is. (1, 237) 


By taking certain liberties with the English language, the poet gives 
bold emphasis to this trait of character in the title of one of his 
poems, Me Imperturbe (1860). 

Tranquillity of spirit, of course, is a universal ideal. What dis- 
tinguishes the Stoic’s pursuit of it is his method. The Epicurean 
sought peace of mind by avoiding pain, the Sceptic by cultivating 
suspension of judgment, the Christian by preserving a clear con- 
science; Stoics, however, purported to derive their standard of con- 
duct from the study of Nature. Thus Epictetus writes: “But what do 
I desire? To understand Nature, and follow her” (Ench., xlix). Whit- 
man too desired to understand and follow Nature: ‘This is the Earth’s 
word—the pervading sentiment or lesson is to be that the only good of 
learning the theory of the fluency and generosity and impartiality, 


largeness and exactitude of the earth is to use all those toward the 
theory of character—human character” (v1, 141). In a manuscript 
note he sets up the following ideal: “To reduce everything to the Spirit 


of Nature, so sanely complacent, al fresco and imperturbable. ...”™ 


And in his old age he remarked to Traubel: “I like to think it over 
and over and over again with Epictetus—I have often said it to Doctor 
Bucke and to you, too—‘What is good for thee, O Nature, is good for 
me!’ That is the foundation on which I build—it is the source of my 
great peace.””” 

But while Whitman emulates ‘“Nature’s calm content” (1, 252), 
his concept of Nature is not identical with Epictetus’ concept. The 
concept of the Stoics is largely a dialectical abstraction. Whitman, 
however, does not share the Stoic’s faith in reason. His concept of 
Nature refers to the elements, to plants, and to animals. Accordingly, 
his emulation of Nature, even when designed to achieve mental 
tranquillity, is often curiously unlike the Stoic point of view: 


4 Walt Whitman’s Workshop: A Collection of Unpublished Manuscripts, ed. Clifton 
Furness (Cambridge, 1928), p. 50. 
2 With Wali Whitman in Camden (New York, 1908), U1, 423. 
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I think I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid and self- 
contain’d, 
I stand and look at them long and long. (1, 71) 


O to be self-balanced for contingencies, 
To confront night, storms, hunger, ridicule, accidents, rebuffs, as the 
trees and animals do. (1, 12) 


The fact remains, however, that both Whitman and Epictetus derive 
their ideal of human conduct from Nature, despite differences in their 
concepts of Nature. 

Another qualified resemblance is revealed in their attitude toward 
“Externals.”’ A distinction pervading Epictetus’ thought is that 
between ‘“‘the Faculty of Choice” and “‘Externals,”’ or between things 
in our power (“‘Opinion, Pursuit, Desire, and Aversion”) and things 
not in our power (‘“‘Body, Property, Reputation’’). To live according 
to Nature is to be concerned about things in our power, unconcerned 
about things not in our power: ‘‘For, be assured, it is not easy at 
once to preserve your Faculty of Choice in a state conformable to 
Nature, and (to secure) Externals: but while you are careful about 
the one, you must of Necessity neglect the other” (Ench., i, xiii). 

The same basic distinction occurs in Leaves of Grass. It is implied, 
for instance, in the following lines of Song of Myself (1855): 


The real or fancied indifference of some man or woman I love, 

The sickness of one of my folks or of myself, or ill-doing or loss or lack 
of money, or depressions or exultations, 

Battles, the horrors of fratricidal war, the fever of doubtful news, the 
fitful events: 

These come to me days and nights and go from me again, 

But they are not the Me myself. 

Apart from the pulling and hauling stands what I am, 

Stands amused, complacent, compassionating, idle, unitary, 

Looks down, is erect, or bends an arm on an impalpable certain rest, 

Looking with side-curved head curious what will come next, 

Both in and out of the game and watching and wondering at it. (1, 37) 


This passage of ten lines consists of two parts: the first four lines 
illustrate the speaker’s relation to ““Externals” or things not in his 
power; the last six lines, his relation to things in his power or to his 
“Faculty of Choice.”” The same distinction, expressed rather than 
implied, occurs in A Song of Joys (1860): 


O while I live to be the ruler of life, not a slave, 
To meet life as a powerful conqueror, 
No fumes, no ennui, no more complaints, 
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To these proud laws of the air, the water, and the ground, proving my 
interior soul impregnable, 
And nothing exterior shall ever take command of me. (1, 220-21) 


The virtue of the distinction between our own actions and “Ex- 
ternals” is that it points the way to freedom and happiness. If you 
concern yourself with ‘“Externals,”’ according to Epictetus, ‘‘you will 
be hindered; you will lament; you will be disturbed; you will find 
fault with both gods and Men.” If, on the other hand, you concern 
yourself only with your own actions, ‘no one will ever compel you; 
no one will restrain you; you will find fault with no one; you will 
accuse no one; you will do no one thing against your Will: no one will 
hurt you: you will not have an Enemy; for you will suffer no Harm” 
(Ench., i). Whitman relates the distinction to similar results, although 
it may be implied rather than expressed, as in Song of the Open Road 
(1856): 

Henceforth I ask not good-fortune, I myself am good-fortune, 
Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no more, need nothing, 


Done with indoor complaints, libraries, querulous criticisms, 
Strong and content I travel the open road. (1, 177) 


What has been called Whitman’s colossal egoism is in some measure 
at least a disguised form of Stoicism. 

“Externals” fall into two types—the pleasant and the unpleasant. 
Toward pleasant “Externals” Epictetus recommends the attitude of 
a well-bred guest at an “Entertainment”: “Is anything brought 
round to you? Put out your Hand, and take your Share, with Modera- 
tion. Doth it pass by you? Do not stop it. Is it not yet come? Do not 
stretch forth your Desire towards it, but wait till it reaches you” 
(Ench., xv). Perhaps nothing is dearer to a lonely man of genius than 
recognition or fame; Whitman’s ideal attitude toward fame, however, 
agrees with the attitude toward pleasant ‘‘Externals” recommended 
by Epictetus: 

And whether I come to my own today or in ten thousand or ten million 
ears, 

I cn cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheerfulness I can wait. 
I, 57) 


But perhaps a more spectacular trait of the Stoic is his contempt 
for unpleasant “Externals.” “Men are disturbed,’ according to 
Epictetus, “not by Things, but by the Principles and Notions, which 
they form concerning Things. Death, for instance, is not terrible. .. . 
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But the terror consists in our Notion of Death, that it is terrible” 
(Ench., v). By despising conventional habits of thought regarding 
“Externals,” some philosophers “‘deservedly became, and were called, 
divine” (Ench., xv). In A Song of Joys (1860) Whitman longs to 
prove his own divinity by the same test: 


O to struggle against great odds, to meet enemies undaunted! 

To be entirely alone with them, to find how much one can stand! 

To look strife, torture, prison, popular odium, face to face! 

To mount the scaffold, to advance to the muzzle of guns with perfect 
nonchalance! 

To be indeed a God! (1, 221) 


Whitman and Epictetus, however, agree in their attitude toward 
“Externals” only up to a certain point. What with his Quaker heritage 
and his contacts with Transcendentalism, the American poet exhibits 
a mystical tendency foreign to the Greek Stoic. The distinction be- 
tween ““Externals” and one’s own actions involves another distinction 
in Whitman—the distinction between ‘“‘Me myself” and an implied 
“Not-Me” myself, which recalls Carlyle rather than Epictetus; but 
the real meaning of this second distinction is probably peculiar to 
Whitman. “TI cannot understand the mystery,” he writes in a manu- 
script note, “‘but I am always conscious of myself as two—as my soul 
and I.’"* This is not the conventional distinction between soul and 
body: 

Of your real body and any man’s or womaun’s real body, 


Item for item it will elude the hands of the corpse-cleaners and pass to 
fitting spheres. . . . (1, 26) 


Whitman’s distinction between “‘my soul and I” implies two selves, 
one mortal and one immortal. 

This mystical doctrine of two selves, oddly enough, enables 
Whitman to combine the ideal of tranquillity with sensuality; to 
combine them even in the same breath, as when he speaks of “the 
greed that with perfect complaisance devours all things” (1, 260). 
Whitman’s Stoicism applies only to‘‘my interior soul” or‘‘Me myself”; 
the implied ‘‘Not-Me” myself is anything but a Stoic—‘Turbulent, 
fleshy, sensual, eating, drinking, and breeding” (1, 62). Yet there is 
no inconsistency here if we accept the poet’s doctrine of two selves. 


% Compare Fred Manning Smith, ‘“‘Whiiman’s Debt to Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus,” 
MLO, ut (1942), 58. 
“ Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, ed. Holloway, 1, 66. 
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During mortal existence these antagonistic selves form an “identity” 
accordingly, Whitman fuses them in Leaves of Grass. 

Whitman’s mysticism modifies the Stoic’s attitude toward “Ey. 
ternals” in another respect. Epictetus views death simply as some. 
thing belonging to “Externals,”’ toward all of which the wise man 
remains indifferent. The Enchiridion does not discuss the theory of 
the “open door,” but the Dissertations (1, ix) suggest that Epictetus 
neither recommended nor completely rejected the Stoic’s doctrine of 
suicide. Whitman’s view of death, on the other hand, is often mystical, 


even rhapsodical: death is “the key, the word up from the waves,/The | 


word of the sweetest song and all songs” (11, 13). It is not merely, as 
in Epictetus, an opportunity to exercise our “Faculty of Choice” 
conformably to Nature; it provides the living, according to Whitman, 
with a key to the meaning of life; and the dying, with a new and 
larger life in the infinite. 

Despite his mystical deviations, however, Whitman exhibits a line 
of thought found in the Enchiridion. Thus from their similar premises 
that human conduct should follow Nature and that a man should 
remain indifferent toward everything but his own actions, Whitman 
and Epictetus draw almost the same conclusions. Epictetus is led to 
restrict good and evil to man’s “Faculty of Choice” (Ench., xxxii); 
all good or evil, therefore, arises from oneself: ‘“The condition and 
characteristic of a vulgar Person is, that he never expects either 
Benefit or Hurt from himself; but from Externals. The condition and 
characteristic of a philosopher is, that he expects all Hurt and Benefit 
from himself’ (Ench., xlviii). The following passage from Whitman’s 
By Blue Ontario’s Shore (1856) expresses virtually the same doctrine: 

Nothing is sinful to us outside of ourselves, 

Whatever appears, whatever does not appear, we are beautiful or sinful 
in ourselves only. 

(O Mother—O Sisters dear! 


If we are lost, no victor else has destroy’d us, 
It is by ourselves we go down to eternal night.) (1, 108) 


If good and evil belong only to our own actions, it follows that we 
have no valid reason for ever directing complaints against the actions 
of others. Both Whitman and Epictetus, therefore, eschew any 
tendency to complain. ‘‘Every thing has,’’ according to Epictetus, 
“two Handles; the one by which it may be borne; the other, by which 


46 For Whitman’s use of this term, see Gay Wilson Allen, Walt Whitman Handbook 
(Chicago, 1946), pp. 263-65. 
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it cannot. If your Brother acts unjustly, do not lay hold on the Action 
by the Handle of his Injustice; for by that Handle it cannot be borne: 
but by the Opposite, that he is your Brother” (Ench., xliii). A similar 
idea probably underlies this passage in Whitman’s Song of Myself 
(1855): 
Were mankind murderous or jealous upon 
you, my brother, my sister? 
I am sorry for you, they were not 
murderous or jealous upon me, 
All has been gentle with me, I keep no account of lamentation. ... 


As the poet had remarked earlier in the same poem, “My gait is no 
fault-finder’s or rejecter’s gait” (1, 60). 

Whitman and Epictetus agree in eschewing complaints not only 
against mankind but also against God. Evil in the popular sense of 
the term does not exist for Epictetus: ‘As a Mark is not set up for the 
sake of missing the Aim, so neither doth the Nature of Evil exist in 
the World” (Ench., xxvii). In I Sit and Look Out (1860) Whitman 
observes ‘‘all the sorrows of the world,” “all the oppression and 
shame,”’ ‘‘all the meanness and agony without end’’—sees, hears, and 
is silent (11, 34). While the tacit optimism of this passage can be ex- 
plained by reference to the poet’s Transcendental doctrines, it is at 
the same time the logical result of the ideas that he shares with 
Epictetus. 

Another of Epictetus’ optimistic conclusions is the doctrine that 
aman may derive good from any event regardless of its nature: “But 
to me all Portents are lucky, if I will. For which-ever of these things 
happens, it is in my Power to derive Advantage from it” (Ench., 
xviii). In Starting from Paumanok (1860) Whitman expresses a similar 
conviction : 


And I will show that whatever happens to anybody it may be turn’d to 
beautiful results, 
And I will show that nothing can happen more beautiful than death. . . . 


(I, 25) 


This doctrine, in fact, is close to the central theme of Out of the Cradle 
Endlessly Rocking (1859) and When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d (1865). 

The evidence presented in this paper indicates not only that 
Stoicism played a more important réle in Whitman’s thought than 
critics have hitherto acknowledged, but also that Epictetus was a 
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main source of the Stoical elements in Whitman. The likenesses be. 
tween Whitman and Epictetus, despite their great and fundament,| 
differences, are impressive: (1) both men aspire toward imperturbabil. 
ity, using Nature as their guide and model; (2) in doing so, both dis. 
tinguish between things in our power and things not in our power o 
““Externals”; (3) both express indifference toward “‘Externals” and 
concern only for their own actions; (4) both restrict good and evil to 
the individual’s “Faculty of Choice’’; (5) both forbear to indulge in 
complaints against either mankind or God; (6) both express the 
optimistic view that a man can derive advantage from whatever 
happens. In other words, the affinity between Whitman and Epictetus 
pertains to a set of ideas and their logical relationship. Verbal resem. 
blances are negligible. But this affinity plus Whitman’s own testimony 
(that he read “an Epictetus” in his youth and that “I have a good 
deal of the feeling of Epictetus and stoicism—or have tried to have” 
certainly suggests direct influence. 

But if Whitman came under Epictetus’ direct influence, it is 
evident that he adapted that influence to his own purposes. Stoicism 
appealed to the American poet because it liberated the spirit from 
coercion or the pressure of ‘“Externals.” In the poet’s own words 


(as recorded by Traubel) Epictetus “sets me free in a flood of light— 
of life, of vista.” Stoicism not only added impetus to the urge to be 
oneself but provided a defense against any resultant neglect or 
calumny. Furthermore, it “tallied” with the optimism of nineteenth- 
century Transcendentalism and with “‘the entire faith and accept- 
ance . . . which is the foundation of moral America’”’ (11, 63). 


C. E. Putos 


University of Nebraska 
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HINN ALMATTKI ASS—THOR OR ODIN? 


IN OLD NORSE literature one is accustomed to mention of the gods 
both by name and by kenning. In two places, however, reference is 
made simply to “hinn alméttki Ass”: Landndmabdék 4,7,! for which 
there is a variant reading in Vidrauki melabékar ennar yngri,? and 
again in chapter 201 of Oldfssaga Tryggvasonar.* In both places it 
occurs as part of the formula for an oath and is the last member of a 
phrase invoking three gods—Frey, Njord, and the almighty Ase. The 
problem is to establish the identity of this ‘almighty Ase.” Some 
have said that Thor is meant; others interpret it as a reference to 
Odin. Before discussing the various interpretations of this phrase, 
let us examine other mentions of Odin and Thor with two other 
persons, Some occasions upon which Thor or Odin were invoked, the 
use of the word Ase in connection with Thor and Odin, and their 
relative positions in the pantheon. 

Odin is named together with his brothers Vili and Ve four times.‘ 
Odin is a part of a trinity in the creation story in Volosp4 18,° where 
he is named with Heeni and Lodur. This same trinity, with Loki 
instead of Lodur, appears in the introduction to the Reginsmal* and 
in the Snorra Edda, Bragaredur ch. 56.7 In Haékonarsaga géda, 


chapter 14,® the first cup is dedicated to Odin, the next two to Njord 


! Hjélpi mér sv4 Freyr ok Njérdr ok hinn alméttki As, [slendinga Sigur (Copen- 
hagen, 1, 1843; 11, 1847), 1, 258. Hereafter cited as Isl. S. 

? hjdlpi mér sv4 Freyr ok Njértr ok As hinn alméttki . . . Isl. S., 1, 335. 

*healpi mer suo nu Freyr ok Niordr ck hinn almatki as . . . Flateyarbék, ed. G. 
Vigfusson (Christiania, 1860-65), 1, 249. Cited hereafter as Fiat. 

“ ok fengu pau ITI sonu: hét einn Odinn, annarr Vili, iii. Ve; Gylfaginning, ch. 6, 
Edda Snorra Sturlusonar (Hafniae, 1848-1887)—hereafter cited as SnE—1, 46. 

ber p4 Véa ok Vilia létstu pér, Vidris kven, bata { batm um tekit. Lokasenna 26, 
Edda (2nd ed.), ed. G. Neckel (Heidelberg, 1927) [= Germanische Bibliothek 2. Abt. 9. 
Bd.|—hereafter cited as Edda—p. 98. 

¢ OSinn Atti ii. broeSr; hét annarr Vé, en annarr Vilir. Ynglinga Saga, ch. 3, Heim- 
skringla, ed. F. Jé6nsson (Copenhagen, 1894-99) [=Samfund til Udgivelse af Gamel 
Nordisk Litteratur 23]—hereafter cited as Heimskringla—1, p. 11. 

4 pA setti hann [Odin] broe@r sina, Vé ok Vili, yfir Asgard, Ynglinga Saga, ch. s, 
Heimskringla, 1, 14. 

‘ond gaf OSinn, 68 gaf Heenir, l4 gaf L6Surr ok lito g68a, Volosp4 18, Edda, p. s. 

*.. . at OSinn ok Heenir ok Loki hofdo komit til Andvarafors; Reginsm4l, Edda, 
P. 169. 

7 Han héf par frdségn, at prir Aesir f6ru heiman: Odinn ok Loki ok Henir.. . 
SnE 1, 208. 

*. . . skyldi fyrst OBins full—skyldi pat drekka til sigrs ok rfkis konungi sinum—en 
sian Njardar full ok Freys full til 4rs ok fridar. Saga Hakonar g68a, ch. 14, Heim- 
skringla, 1, 187. 
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and Frey. In SkéldskaparmAl 35° Odin is named with Thor and Frey, 
In Skirnism4l 33!° Odin is mentioned with Asabragr (i.e. Thor) and 
Frey. In the frame story of Gylfaginning, chapter two and following" 
Odin is named with Har and Jafnhar although he is called by the 
cognomen Thridi here. Thridi is listed among the cognomina for 
Odin in Gylfaginning 20, where Grimnismél 46 is quoted.” Adam 
of Bremen (Iv, 26)* mentions Odin’s statue in the temple at Uppsala 
together with Thor’s and Fricco’s [Frey’s]. Odin is mentioned in 
association with the deities Frey and Thor in two versions of the 
Oldfssaga Tryggvasonar.“ Here it is said the Icelanders called on 
Frey for favorable winds on the voyage to Norway and on Thor o 
Odin on the return trip. In one version of the Ol4fssaga hins Helga, 
there is a reference to sacrifice to Thor, Odin, Freyja and the Ases, 
but in the other versions, it is Thor and the Ases or simply the Ases." 
In the Saga Herrauds ok Bésa, chapter 12, there is mention of Thor's, 
Odin’s, and Freyja’s “‘minni’”’ being drunk at a wedding."* 

Thor is a member of a trinity with Odin and Frey in SkAldska- 
parmél 35;° this same trinity is mentioned in Skfirnism4l 33,'° al 
though Thor is referred to here as Asabragr. We know this as a 


* p4 settust Aisirnir 4 démstéla, ok skyldi pat atkve®i standast sem seg®i Odinn, 


pérr, Freyr, SnE 1, pn 


© Reidr er pér Odinn, reidr er pér Asabragr, pik skal Freyr fiask, . . . For Skirnis 
33, Edda, p. 73. 

" ok heitir H4r, en par nest er heitir Jafnhdr, en s4 ofarst er pridi heitir; Gyl 
faginning, ch. 2, SnE 1, 36; similarly ch. 3, SnE 1, 38; ch. 4, SnE 1, 38, 40; ch. 5, Suk 
1, 42, 44; ch. 8, SnE 1, 48; ch. 20, SnE 1, 82; ch. 44, SnE 1, 142. 

1 Heitumze Grimr /.../.../ Pekkr, pridi / SnE 1, 84. Hétomk Grimr, 
.../.../ Pekkr ok priti, ... / Grimnism4l 46, Edda, p. 64. 

13 [Ubsola] In hoc templo quod totum ex auro paratum est, statuas trium deorum 
veneratur populus, ita ut potentissimus eorum Thor in medio solium habeat triclinio; 
hinc et inde locum possident Wodan et Fricco. Quorum significationes ejusmodi sunt: 
“Thor, inquiunt, praesidet in aere, qui tonitrus et fulmina, ventos ymbresque, serena 
et fruges gubernat. Alter Wodan, id est furor, bella gerit, hominique, ministrat vir- 
tutem contra inimicos. Tertius est Fricco, pacem voluptatemque largiens mortalibus.” 
Patrologia Latina (Paris, 1853), 146, columns 642-43. 

“4 Sv4 var heitit stofnat, at peir skyldi gefa ft ok priggja s4lda avi Frey, ef peim 
gefi til Svipj6dar, en por edr OGni ef pA beri aptr til [slands. Oldfssaga Tryggvasonar, 
ch. 154 Fornmanna Ségur (Copenhagen, 1825-37), 1, 16—hereafter cited as FmS. 
Similarly Ol4fssaga Tryggvasonar, ch. 256, Flat. 1, 307. 

% .. . at par veri minni 6ll signud pér ok Odni, Freyju ok Asum, allt eptir fornum 
sid, . . . Ol4f konGings hins helga, ch. 102, FmS rv, 234. 

. . . at par voru oll minne signut pér ok Asum at fornnum sid; Oléfssaga hins helga, 
ch. 136, Flat. IT, 184. 

. . . at par vaeri minni gll signud Asum at fornum si; Ol4fssaga hins helga, ch. 107, 
Heimskringla t1, 219. 

6 Fornaldar Sigur NorSrlanda (Copenhagen, 1829-30), 111, 222. 
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cognomen for Thor from Skéldskaparmél 75.7 A statue of Thor in 
the same temple with statues of Odin and Fricco [Frey] at Uppsala is 
mentioned by Adam of Bremen (rv, 26). There is the previously 
mentioned reference in the Ol4fssaga Tryggvasonar™ to Frey, Odin 
and Thor although they are not united here. There is also the reference 
to sacrifices to Thor, Odin and Freyja in one version of Olafs Saga 
hins Helga."® Another reference to a trinity of Thor, Odin, and Freyja 
is the above mentioned one in the Saga Herrauds ok Bésa, chapter 
12. There is one mention of a Norwegian shrine with a statue of 
Thor together with statues of two feminine deities, Thorgerd and 
Irpa.'* In the Egilssaga, chapter 56, the curse of Frey and Njord and 
the “Landass”’ is invoked,!* although three lines preceding this there 
is a reference to Odin and the gods. 

The word “dss” occurs less frequently in Old Norse literature 
in the singular than in the plural. In two instances where the word 
occurs it seems clearly to refer to Odin: Kormakssaga, chapter 22, 
strophe 1, and Eyrbyggjasaga, chapter 19, quoted from Thorarinn 
svarti Thérolfsson m4éhlfSingr 3.2° A third occurrence that seems to 
refer to Odin is found in the Heidrekssaga.* In Grimnismél 6 there 
is a fourth occurence of Ass alone which is usually interpreted as 


Odin.” However, in a note in his translation of Gylfaginning (Thule 
vol. 20 p. 67), Neckel refers to Genzmer’s translation of this passage 
(Thule 2, p. 80). Neckel assumes this as a refererice to Odin “regnator 
omnium deus” but Genzmer states in a note: “ ‘der Ase’ kurzweg 
meint gewéhnlich Thor.” Genzmer also points to an inconsistency 
in strophes 4 and 5. Grimnism4l enumerates various domains. In the 
manuscripts, three domains are named before strophe 6, which 


17 pérr heitir Atli / ok Asa-bragr, / Asahetja . . . SnE 1, 553. 

% Hann s4 pérgerdi Hélgabrédi sitja...4. pa sér hann kerru pérs ok tekr af 
honum annan gullhring hann t6k enn pridja af Irpu. Brennu Njalssaga, ch. 88, ed. 
F. Jonsson (Halle, 1908) [= Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek 13], p. 193. 

18 folkmygi lat flyja, / Freyr ok Njor@r, af jorSum, / leidisk lofa stridi / land4ss, 
banns vé grandar. Egilssaga, ch. 56, ed. S. Nordal (Reykjavik, 1933) [= Islenzk Fornrit 
v. 2], p. 163. 

2... peims olverki orkar / sar ... Kormdkssaga, ch. 22, ed. E. O. Sveinsson 
(Reykjavik, 1939) [=Islenzk Fornrit v. 8], p. 283. 

> nds valfallins 4sar, Eyrbyggjasaga, ch. 19, ed. E. O. Sveinsson (Reykjavik, 1935) 
[={slenzk Fornrit v. 4], p. 40. Also F. Jonsson, Den Norsk Islandske Skjaldedigining 
(Copenhagen, 1912-15), 1 A, 111; B, 106. This will hereafter be cited as Skjaldedigt. 

“ Segdu einn satt mér! / sv4 lati 6ss pik / heilan { haugi, Heitreks Saga, ed. J. 
a (Copenhagen, 1924) [=Samfund til Udgivelse af Gammel Nordisk Litteratur 
48], p. 25. 

".. Vdlaskidlf heitir, er vélti sér / Ass { 4rdaga. Grimnismél 6, Edda, p. 56. 
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begins “the third domain... .’’ Genzmer has transposed 4,4-6 and 
5,4-6; this transposition places a reference to the dwelling of the 
elves (5,4-6) with the other reference to elves (4,3); it makes Ydalir 
the second domain, and puts manuscript strophe 4,4-6 with strophe 
6 as referring to the third domain, which pertains to Thor. Strophe 
7 then begins “‘the fourth domain ...’”’, the latter being one of the 
dwelling places of Odin. Whether or not Genzmer has solved the 
problem correctly, he has made it clear that there is difficulty here 
and has weakened the position of GrimnismAl 6 as evidence for the use 
of “Ass” alone as a substitute for Odin. Genzmer concedes the possi- 
bility that strophe 6 may belong with strophe 7 as a reference to 
Odin, although such an interpretation would not solve the problem 
in the preceding strophes. Neckel’s edition of the Edda retains the 
manuscript order. In the Prymskvida 2 and following™ and in the 
Hisdrépa Ulfr Uggason’s 4, “dss” is used alone referring to Thor. 
In Vigaglimssaga, chapter 25, an oath is sworn to the Ase;* from 
Thor’s known connection with legal matters,* I follow Cleasby- 
Vigfusson”’ in interpreting this as Thor, rather than Egilsson,”* who 
takes this as a reference to Odin. “Ass” is also used in the singular 
referring to Loki,”® to Ull,*® to Rig [Heimdall],™ to Vidar,” to Tyr,® 


%... 4sserstolinn hamri, prymskvida 2, Edda, p. 107. 

™.../ ass skavt xgi geislvm / ordszll a men stordar. Eddu-Brot, SnZ u, 499. 
Also Skjaldedigt. 1, A, 137; B, 128. 

%... ok segi ek pat Aisi, Viga Glims Saga, ed. G. Turville-Petre (Oxford, 1940), 


44. 

% J. de Vries, Aligermanische Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1937) [= Pauls Grundri£ 
der germanischen Philologie, 3d ed., vol. 12, pt. 2], 1, paragraphs 185, 186. Cited here- 
after as De Vries m. Thorsdag as day of ““Thing,” P. Herrmann, Nordische Mythologie 
(Leipzig, 1903), 334; W. Golther, Handbuch der germanischen Mythologie (Leipzig, 
1895), 252; E. H. Meyer, Mythologie der Germanen (Strassburg, 1903), 358; E. Mogk, 
“Mythologie” in Pauls GrundriG der germanischen Philologie, 2nd ed. (Strassburg, 
1900), III, 364. 

27 Cleasby-Vigfusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary (Oxford, 1874), under dss. 

8S. Egilsson, Lexicon Poeticum (Hafniae, 1860), under dss. 

2%. . hitt er undr, er 4ss ragr er hér inn of kommin, / Lokasenna 33, Edda, p. 100. 
hinn slegi Ass . . . hinn teartr Sk4ldskap. 15, SnE 1, 268. 

©... orvar ss /.. . Skjaldedigt. u, A, 114; B, 122. Also in HA4konarsaga Hakon. 
ch. 236 in Konunga Ségur, ed. C. R. Unger, in Norske Oldskriftselskabs Samlinger 1-1V 
(Christiania, 1868), rv, 389; Saga Haékonar Hékonarsonar 126, FmS. rx, 521; and 
Hékonar Saga hins gamla, ch. 206, Flat. mi, 155. éndur As. . . boga-As, veidi-As, 
skjaldar-As . . . Skdldskap. 14, SnE 1, 266. 

® Rigspula 1, Edda p. 276. Heimdall not Odin: De Vries m1, par. 247, 251. hann er 
kallatr hviti Ass, Gylfag. 27, SnE 1, roo. Hvita As . . . Skéldskap. 8, SnE 1, 264. 

® Hinn pogli dss, Gylfag. 29, SnE 1, 102... . pégla 4s .. . hefni-As goBanna . . . 
byggvi-As féSur t6pta . . . Skdldskap. 11, SnE 1, 266. 

* einhenda As Sk4ldskap. 9, SnE 1, 266. 
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to Bragi,™ to Vali,® to Hédr,® and to Hoeni.*” With the exception of 
the reference to Heimdall in the Rigspula, these other occurrences are 
all modified by qualifying adjectives. In the reference to Heimdall in 
the Rigspula, the word is modified but the adjective is here postposi- 
tive. Here the word “Ass” is used as a generic term and not as a 
specific name for an individual. We find “‘4ss” in the sense of a particu- 
lar god used only for Thor or Odin. 

There are two types of compounds with “Ass” used in connection 
with Thor and Odin. The first is the compound “Asaé8inn” or 
“Asapérr.” “Asaédinn” occurs once.** “‘Asapérr” occurs six times.** 
The second type, a kenning, consists of “4ss’”” compounded with a 
noun and used in place of the name to refer to Odin or Thor. There is 
only one occurrence of this type for Odin: “hrafndss” which occurs 
twice in Snorri’s Skdldskaparm4l (chapter 2 and 22), where it is 
quoted from Skaldic poems.“ A second instance which might be 
mentioned here, although it is not shown as a compound in the texts, 
is “Asa nidr,” which occurs in the Ynglingasaga, chapter 8, in a quota- 
tion from the Haleygjatdl." For Thor we find “Asabragr’” twice, 
Skirnism4l 33!° and SkAldskaparm4l 75;!7 “Asahetja,” Sk4ldska- 
parmal 75;!” and possibly “landdss,” Egilssaga, chapter 56.'* In addi- 
tion there are two compounds with ‘‘4ss” denoting qualities which 
are used specifically of Thor: “asmegin’”® and ‘“‘A4smédr.’ The word 
“Asgardr” is limited in poetical usage to poems which deal with 
Thor.“ 

The word “almattigr” is no help in seeking the identity of the 
Ase, in fact it seems to me rather to add a further complication. The 
whole problem of the age of Old Norse material, the relative age of 
one piece of evidence in respect to others may well be involved here, 


« siiskeggja As Skdldskap. 10, SnE 1, 266. 

% hefni-As Baldrs SkAldskap. 12, SnE 1, 266. 

% blinda-As Sk4ldskap. 13, SE 1, 266. 

7 hinn skj6ta As Skdldskap. 15, SnEZ 1, 268. 

%8 p4 er Asa-Odinn kom 4 Nordrlgnd . . . Ynglingasaga ch. 6, Heimskringla 1, 16. 

* Harbarzli6d 52, Eddap. 83. Gylfag. 9, SnE 1, 54; 21, SnE 1, 88; 45, SnE 1, 146; 
46, SnE 1, 156; 54, SnE 1, 206. Skéldskap. 17, SnE 1, 272. 

 Sk4ldskap. 2, SnE 1, 232. Also Skjaldedigt. 1, A, 17; B, 15. 

“ / Asa nitr / Ynglingasaga 8, Heimskringla 1, 21. Also Skjaldedigt. 1, A, 68, 3; 
B, 60, 3. 

“@ Hymiskvida 31, Edda p. 90. Gylfag. 21, SnE 1, 90; 45, SnE 1, 146; 48, SnE 1, 170. 
Skdldskap. 18, SnE£ 1, 286, 288. 

® Skdldskap. 17, SnEZ 1, 274. 

“ De Vries 11, par. 200: Asgardr kommt nur in Gedichten vor, die von Thor handeln. 
[This is not true of prose, cf. note 4d.] 
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since this use of the word is the sole one we have in a non-Christian 
frame of reference. All the other passages where we find “allm4ttigr” 
refer to the Christian god. 

Odin’s responsibilities seem to have been fourfold; he was particu- 
larly the god of war and battle, giving or withholding victory and 
receiving the slain as victims sacrificed to him (De Vries 1, par. 150). 
He was the patron of poetry and poets (De Vries 1, par. 156), as we 
see from Kormak’s reference to poetry as “élverk dsar.’” He was 
the god of magic and runes (De Vries m1, par. 162). His fourth province 
was a broader one; here we see Odin in charge of winds and controlling 
fertility (De Vries m, par. 164). An example of Odin as a wind deity 
is seen in the passage quoted above from Oldfssaga Tryggvasonar."* 


Odin’s powers over the wind are based on Havamdél 154 and Hyn- 


dlulj63 3. Odin’s connections with fertility are reported in stories 
from Sweden.*’ Odin’s particular responsibilities are summed up in 
Hyndlulj68 2,3 (Edda, p. 284). 

Thor’s domain is more difficult to delimit; ‘‘er war mit allen wichti- 
gen Ereignissen des Menschenlebens aufs engste verkniipft.” (De 
Vries m1, par. 182) When Iceland was settled, Thor was invoked to 
discover the proper locations for homesteads. Thor, as Véorpérr, 
hallowed legal transactions.** His day was preferred as the day on 
which a “thing” was opened. In this connection as well as in his 
capacity as a fertility deity, Thor blessed marriages.°° Other refer- 
ences to Thor’s réle as a fertility god are given by De Vries 11, para- 
graph 198. A reference to Thor’s powers over the winds was made 
above. Thor also protected the dead in their graves. In Iceland 


* Harmsé6l 17; Lilja 1; Guémundardraépa af Arni Jénsson 1; Solarlj68 7 and 17; 
Elucidarius 10; Konungs Skugg-sj4 305; Heilagramanna Ségur m 4, 14; Homiliubék 
137, 14; Saga Oléfs konungs Tryygvasonar FmS 1, 231; Olafs Saga Trygg. 195, Flat. 1, 
246°; Ol4fs Saga hins helga 254, FmS v, 143. 

 Golther, 336 (Edda p. 42 and 284). 

‘7 References: De Vries u, paragraphs 118, 147 and 164; Golther, 327. References 
to the east of Scandinavia in the Ynglingasaga ch. 43, Heimskringla 1, 76 and ch. 8, 
Heimskringla 1, 20. Hann maelti pa: sv4 liz mér sem goldit muni vera O@ni fyrir einn 
sveinn, ef par kémr fyrir Haraldr konungr ok son hans, okk herr hans allr . . . Heidreks- 
saga 7, ed. Helgason. 

“* E. H. Meyer, 357; 359. 

« E. H. Meyer, 358; Herrmann, 334; Mogk in Pauls GrundriZ , 2nd ed., m1, 330 and 
364; Golther, 252. 

50 FE. H. Meyer, 357-59; De Vries 1, par. 185. 

5 De Vries 1, par. 196; E. H. Meyer, 356, 359 [Runic inscription: Thur viki pisi 
kuml (Thor weihe diesen Grabhiigel)]; Golther, 253—Thor blesses Baldr’s pyre— 
Gylfag. 49, SnE 1, 176; De Vries u, par. 203. 
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there was a magic sign called ‘“‘Thor’s Hammer” which was used to 
reveal the identity of thieves (De Vries m, par. 186). In a certain 
West-Icelandic legal gathering place, there was a Thor’s stone on 
which criminals were put to death. Their execution served at the 
same time as a public sacrifice. 

The question of the position of Odin and Thor in the Old Norse 
pantheon is also moot. In agreement with Grimm, Uhland, Mogk, 
and E. H. Meyer,®* De Vries concludes: “In der Zeit, von der die 
literarische Uberlieferung berichtet, ist Odin das unbestrittene Haupt 
des Gétterstaates” (11, par. 170). This statement is primarily based 
on Gylfaginning 20. On the other hand, Mogk, Meyer, and Grimm 
seem to contradict themselves by setting Thor up as the highest god 
in Norway and Iceland,® as does Golther.* Grimm further mentions 
(page 147) that, when two gods were named, Thor usually preceded 
Odin, but that this did not necessarily mean that Thor was the more 
powerful. He cites Harbardsli63 8, where Thor boasts of his kinship 
with Odin, as a proof of Odin’s superior position.®’ De Vries also seems 
to contradict his above mentioned statement when in paragraph 199, 
he states: ‘‘...und da er [Thor] ganz wie Odin, als aller Gétter 
Haupt gegolten hat,” and cites Flateyjarbék 1, 389.°* There are three 
references to temples where there are many images, but Thor is the 


®@ E. H. Meyer, 316; Golther, 250, refers to Eyrbyggjasaga ch. 10 (p. 18 in Sveins- 
son’s ed.); and Landnéma ny, ch. 12, Jsl. S. 1, 98. 

5 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie , 3d ed. (Gottingen, 1854): . . . Die héchste und 
oberste Gottheit . . . die nordische form [des Namens] ist Odinn. p. 120. Thérr galt 
nach Odinn fiir den miachtigsten und stirksten aller gétter ... p. 171. L. Uhland in 
Schriften, ed. by Keller (Stuttgart, 1868), vol. 6, p. 176:...im Mythus dagegen |i.e. 
Uppsala] ist durchaus Odin der einheitliche Triiger des Glaubensverbandes. Mogk in 
Hoops Reallexikon 1, 130: In ihm [Familienkreise] ist Odin der michtigste der Asen . . . 
E. H. Meyer, 381: Trotz aller Schwichen galt Odin fiir den héchsten und besten der 
Asen. 

% p4 malti pridi: OSinn er eztr ok elztr Asanna, hann rz@r dllum lutum, ok svA 
sem Snnur gudin eru m4ttug, p4 pjéna honum Oll, sv4 sem bérn fédur . . . SnE 1, 82. 

5% Mogk, in Pauls Grundri£, and ed., ut, 364: Norwegisch-islindische Quellen 
zeigen uns Thor als den Gott des dffentlichen und privaten Lebens, den héchsten Gott 
schlechthin. E. H. Meyer, 41: Thor heift der ‘Meist-Ausgezeichnete,’ auch kurzweg der 
As d.i. Gott oder der Landesgott, der allmachtige Gott, der Asenfiirst. Grimm, 171: 
Just after citing Odin as the chief of the gods, he says of Thor: Er ist der eigentliche 
landesgott, Janddss (patrium numen) der Norweger, Egilssaga [see my note 19] und dss 
alleinstehend gilt vorzugsweise von ihm. 

5 Golther, 247, 252. 

87. . ek em Odins sonr, Harbarzli6d 9, Edda p. 76. 

58... ok batt Por hofdingia allra goda ... pAtrr Sveins ok Finns, Flat. 1, 389. 
Also found Oldfss. Trygg. ch. 201, FmS. u, 157. 
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most honored; two of these are in Ol4fssaga Tryggvasonar;*® the 
third is in Kjalnesinga Saga, chapter 2.*° 

From the conflicting evidence we have, it seems quite impossible 
to adduce the superior position of either Thor or Odin as conclusive 
proof for the identity of “hinn alm4ttki dss.” As can be seen from the 
instances in which Thor and Odin were invoked, there is not a great 
deal of overlapping of their domains. With regard to the one aspect 
which seems to be common to their domains, namely, fertility and 
power over the wind, one must remember that the references to 
Odin as a fertility god are from eastern Scandinavia, not Norway or 
Iceland. De Vries says: ‘Denn immer wieder kann man feststellen, 
da Thor und Odin, wenn auch auf verschiedenen Gebieten wirksam, 
im heidnischen Glauben als gleichartige Gétter betrachtet worden 
sind” (I, par. 199). 

In regard to the phrase “hinn alm4ttki dss” the opinions of the 
dictionaries vary. Egilsson says “‘de Odine sumiter’’; Jénsson and 
Fritzner do not include it; and Cleasby-Vigfusson says under 4ss 
“but xar’ éox7yv it is used of Thor e.g. in the heathen oaths” and refers 
to this phrase. References to scholarly discussions of the phrase and 
interpretations are given by De Vries 1m in paragraph 200. Three 
of the scholars there mentioned identify “hinn almattki As” as Thor. 
Konrad Maurer states briefly: ‘‘... der allmiachtige As (d.h. wohl 
Thor, schwerlich Odin)....’® In an article “Nordisk og lappisk 
gudsdyrkelse,”’ Axel Olrik writes that we know a trinity Frey, Njord 
and Thor from the oldest Icelandic oath formula and that this same 
trinity was borrowed by the Lapps with no trace of Odin.® The latest 
proponent of Thor as the almighty Ase, in De Vries’ list, is Magnus 
Olsen in an article “En rune amulet fra Utgaard,” published in 1920. 
Olsen gives references to viewpoints of earlier scholars who concur and 


8°. . voro par { mérg skur&god, en pé tignadi Sveinn pér einna mest. Ol4fss. Trygg. 
201, FmS. 1, 153. Parallel Oldfss. Trygg. pAtrr Sveins ok Finns, Flat. 1, 387... . pa 
sat par Pérr ok var mest tigna®r af gllum godum, . . . Oldfss. Trygg. ch. 69, Heims- 
kringla 1, 385. Parallel Ol4fss. Trygg. ch. 268, Flat. 1, 320. 

% pérr var par mest tignadr .. . Par stéd pérr { midju ok énnur god 4 tvaer hendr, 
.. . Kjalnesinga Saga 2, Isl. S., 1, 402. 

® K. Maurer, Die Bekehrung des norwegischen Stammes zum Christentum (Miinchen, 
1856), 11, 222. 

® A. Olrik, “Nordisk og lappisk gudsdyrkelse,” Danske Studier 1905, p. 52: . . . en 
trehed Fréj-Njord-Thor kendes fra den eldste islandske edsformel. 

De tre lappiske storguder beror altsa i vaesenlig grad pa lan fra Nordboernes Thor, 
Fréj og Njord. Det er merkeligt, at Odin ikke er en af dem . . . 
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who differ with him. His own conclusions are based on other uses of 
Ass with Thor such as Landdss, Asapérr, and Asabragr.* The al- 
mighty Ase is also identified as Thor by Golther (p. 548) and Mogk.™ 
The most recent interpretation identifying the almighty Ase as Thor 
is that of Elias Wessén,® mentioned by De Vries only in a footnote in 
his article ‘‘Contributions to the Study of Othin.’® It seems strange 
that De Vries does not mention Wessén among the proponents of 
Thor in his list in m, par. 200, particularly in view of the fact that 
De Vries knew his article. He does mention it in another connection in 
paragraph 199 as well as in his article “Contributions etc.” 

Wilhelm Miiller had suggested the possibility of the almighty 


6 M. Olsen, ‘En rune amulet fra Utgaard, Stod,” in Det kongelige norske Viden- 
skabers Selskabs Skrifler, 1918/1919 (1919, nr. 2), (Trondhjem, 1920), p. 14: Efter en 
almindelig antagelse 1), som synes at ha meget for sig, er det Tor 2), som i den gamle 
islandske edsformular (Landnamabék 96, 10) kaldes ‘‘aasen,” inn almdtki dss “‘den 
almaegtige aas” (jfr. landéss i Egil Skallagrimssgn’s nidvise Skjaldedigtn. A 1 53 B 1 47, 
Asa- Pérr H&rbardslj63 52 og Asabragr Skirnism4l 33, Snorra Edda 1, 553). 

1. Jr. bl. a. J. Grimm Mythologie *s. 197 [Freyr ok Njérdr ok hinn almdtki As 
Landn. 4, 7. unter welchen letzten eher Thor als Odinn gemeint sein muf, denn auch 
Egilssaga p. 365 werden Freyr, Njérdr und der Landés (Thérr) zusammen genannt]; 
Maurer: Die Bekehrung des Norwegischen Stammes zum Christenthume 1 (1865), s. 222; 
Henry Petersen Om Nordboernes Gudedyrkelse (1876), s. 7of. [Som formentlig paakaldt 
ved alle hgjtidelige Handlinger maatte vi ogsaa vente at finde Thors Navn naevnet 
ved Edsafleggelsen paa den hellige Ring. Finn Magnusen og med ham Grimm have af 
den Grund aabenbart Ret, naar de mene, at i Edsformularen “hjdlpi mér sv4 Freyr ok 
Njérdr ok 4ss hinn almaéttki” ved Ass hinn alméttki forstaas Thor . . . Hin Betegnelse 
svarer meget til den anden ovenanfgrte Betegnelse for Thor: Asabragr. ‘‘Ass’’ bruges 
enestaaende serlig om Thor, og det er derfor vistnok denn Gud der menes, naar Viga- 
Glum aflegger Eden og siger “vinn ek hofseid at baugi og segi ek pat esi-”.]; Axel 
Olrik, Danske Studier, 1905 s. 52 [see my note 68]; S. Bugge Aarbgger [for nordisk 
Oldskrift-Selskab], 1905, s. 181 [Ordet Ass bruges i Ental serlig om Tor, . . . ]. 

2. Efter andre er Odin ment (Keyser, Nordmaendenes Religionsforfaining, 1847, s. 
113; Finnur J6nsson, Godafraedi, Reykjavik, 1913, s. 43; Mogk i Hoops Reallexikon 1, s. 
130, som minder om Grimnismél 44: @zir . . . Odinn dsa). 

* Mogk, in Pauls Grundri£, and ed., m1, 330. 

% E. Wessén, ‘‘Nordiska Namnstudier,” Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1927 nr. 
3 (Uppsala, 1927), p. 81: Fér den almanna uppfattningen i Norden under forntiden var 
emellertid *ansuR, fvn. Ass, en viss bestaémd gud, namligen Tor. Hann ar hinn almattki 
dss, som jamte Fré och Njord anropas i den hedniska edsformeln. Da Viga-Glum skall 
varja sig fér drapsbeskyllningen, anvinder hann dessa ord: “Jag gar tempeled vid 
ringen och jag siger det for Asen, att jag var ej med dir . . . varest Torvald krok fick 
bane.” Tor ar rattsordningens virnare i landet. Darfér dkallas han ocks4 som landass, 
jamte Fré och Njord, av Egil , di denn vill hamnas pa sin fiende, Erik blodyx. . . . 
— far i en skaldevisa ersitte personnamnet Pormédr. pér-ir sdlunda likvirdigt 
med As- 6). 

6. Skjaldedigtning B 1s. 94 Papekat redan i Cleasby-Vigfusson Dictionary, s. 46. 

6 J. de Vries, “Contributions to the Study of Othin,” FFC 94 (Helsinki, 1931), pp. 
40-47. 
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Ase’s being Odin in 1844." De Vries cites three other scholars besides 
himself who are of the opinion that Odin rather than Thor is meant 
in the oath formula (11, par. 200); these scholars had also been cited 
by Olsen (see my note 63, under Olsen’s note 2). Keyser states: ‘He 
[Odin] is the Essence of the World, the Almighty As’”’.** De Vries’ 
second reference, Finnur Jénsson’s, Godafraedi Nordmanna og 
Islendinga (Reykjavik, 1913), was not available to the writer. The 
third reference is to Mogk in Hoops Reallexikon under Asen: “In 
ihm [Familienkreise] ist Odinn der miichtigste der Asen (@zir dsa 
Grim. 44) der allmichtige Ase (Is].S. 1, 258).”’ In his article “‘Contri- 
butions to the Study of Othin,” De Vries discusses the phrase and 
satisfies himself that Odin is meant.* Gustav Neckel also identifies the 
almighty Ase as Odin not Thor.® 

De Vries errs in naming Mogk among those scholars who identify 
the almighty Ase as Odin, for Mogk’s most recent treatment of this 
question puts him with the ‘“Thormen.’’® This leaves F. Jénsson 
and G. Neckel®® as the only other modern scholars who share De 
Vries’ views. Neckel speaks of the phrase “hinn alméttki 4ss” as 
though it occurred frequently and in no limited association. Odin is 
the almighty Ase because of his great knowledge and magic powers. 
Neckel (idid., p. 141) says Snorri identified the Ase as Odin in Gylfa- 
ginning 17 (16); this is on the basis of Grimnismdl 6.” The weakness 
of this passage as evidence has already been discussed. In connection 
with the Icelandic oath formula, Neckel mentions the passage in 
HAakonarsaga g6da ch. 14° and says that in this latter we have descend- 
ing order and in the former ascending order. The difficulty here, in 
my opinion, is that we have two isolated passages, each of which occurs 
but once. That such is the case is not evident from Neckel’s article, for 
he cites no references in these two cases and the implication is that 
“hinn almattki dss” and the occurrence of a trinity Odin, Frey, and 
Njord are, if not commonplace in Old Norse literature, at least not 
unusual. Actually the only occurrence of a trinity Odin, Njord, and 
Frey is the passage in Hékonarsaga g68a, chapter 14. Furthermore, 
this would be the only example of ascending order in Old Norse 


87 W. Miller, Geschichte und System der alideutschen Religion (Gottingen, 1844), 
p. 193: Der allmiichtige As, welcher in der islandischen eidesformel Landn. 4, 7 neben 
Niérdhr und Freyr angerufen wird, méchte Odhinn sein. 

* R. Keyser, The Religion of the Northmen (New York, 1854), p. 112. 

% G. Neckel, ““Regnator Omnium Deus,” Neue Jahrbiicher 2 (1926), p. 142. 

7 E. Mogk, “Nordgermanische Gétterverehrung nach den Kultquellen,” Ger- 
manica, Sievers Festschrift (Halle, 1925), 270: “inn alm&ttki 4ss (d.: Thor)” This 
article is included in the bibliography of De Vries’ Aligermanische Religionsgeschichte. 
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literature, since the Oldéfssaga Tryggvasonar passage can scarcely 
be introduced as evidence for ascending order of a trinity, but is 
rather mention of a choice between two gods in a particular situation. 
Where Odin is not mentioned first in a trinity, he follows Thor.” 
Thus the matter of order seems to be of no importance in shedding 
light on this problem. Neckel’s last sentence shows his orientation 
and may well serve as a caveat emptor: ‘“‘Damals war also das Ger- 
manentum eine kulturelle Einheit, deren Teile zusammen betrachtet 
und einer durch den anderen beleuchtet sein wollen.” His whole 
article is written to show that Wodan-Odin was the god worshipped 
in the grove of the Semnones, reported by Tacitus in the Germania 
(chapter 39). Since Tacitus mentions no Germanic name for the god, 
an Old Norse tabu on the name of Odin would be very welcome evi- 
dence for Neckel. He apparently overlooks the facts that Odin is 
frequently named in our Old Norse sources directly and that the 
phrases he adduces as evidence are cases of hapax legomenon. 

De Vries’ article “Contributions to the Study of Othin’® takes 
up the phrase “hinn alméttki 4ss” in connection with the attempt to 
explain the absence of place and proper names containing Odin on 
the basis of tabu. De Vries cites chapter 14 of Haékonarsaga géda*® 
again as positive evidence. He then discusses Odin as the god of the 
dead and, citing classic customs, concludes that oaths were placed 
under the protection of the god of the dead, hence Odin is the al- 
mighty Ase as the god of the dead. His evidence that such was the 
case in ancient Scandinavia is, in my opinion, too scant to be con- 
vincing. Proceeding on the basis of this identity of ‘‘4ss” with Odin, 
De Vries interprets “landdss” in the Egilssaga’® as Odin. De Vries 
refers to a note of De Boor’s” where the question of Christian influence 
on the heathen oaths had been raised. De Boor concluded that the 
oaths as expressed in Landndma 4,7' and Vigaghims Saga™ were not 
to be regarded as true heathen oaths. De Vries discounts this: ‘In 
my opinion the argument of the lack of evidence for this formula in 
sources older than the thirteenth century, has but little value, as it is 
merely ex silentio” (page 74). From this De Vries proceeds to a dis- 
cussion of the meaning of the word “‘almattugr’’; he states that the 
basic meaning of ‘“mA4ttr” is “magic power” and that he does not be- 
lieve that its use is restricted to the sphere of giants. The references in 


7 De Vries, “Contributions,” p. 74, note 103. H. de Boor, “Die religiése Sprache 
der Voluspa, und verwandter Denkmiiler,” Deutsche Islandforschung, 1930, 1 (Breslau, 
1930) [= Veréffentlichungen der Schleswig-Holsteinischen Universitatsgesellschaft 28, 
1}, p. 137, note go. 
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the handbooks under “Amattligr,” “Amattigr,” ‘“mattr”, and “mét- 
tigr” and ‘“‘almattigr” do not confirm this hypothesis. In a note (106, 
p. 75) to his article De Vries takes issue with Wessén;" he states: 
“In the mythological poems all gods are called Aésir; so it is not 
strange that the vigour and the anger of Thor, by which the Atsir 
are defended, are called dsmegin and dsmédr. If Thor bears the name 
dsabragr, Othin does so likewise.” Although Odin might well bear the 
name Asabragr, De Vries cites no evidence for his doing so, nor is this 
name to be found among the Odin “‘heiti.”” Granted that we have no 
knowledge concerning many aspects of Old Norse mythology, do we 
not for this very reason possess less right to offer unfounded state- 
ments as proof of our opinions? Another point on which De Vries 
seems to me to go too far is his identity of the god of the dead as the 
god of oaths. Roman and Greek customs may well serve to give us 
further information, if we have some parallel evidence to begin with. 
While we do have other references to oaths where Ull is invoked” 
and references to oaths sworn on the bristles of Frey’s boar (De Vries 
II, par. 92), there is no other passage where Odin is invoked. We have 
one oath calling on all the gods,” as well as other oaths where no god 
is mentioned (De Vries m1, par. 133). De Vries seems to treat Scan- 
dinavia as a unit; perhaps he shares the views Neckel expressed. 

If we examine the number of occurrences of close associations of 
three deities involving Odin or Thor, we find fifteen occurrences with 
Odin as a member (counting the occurrences in the frame story of the 
Gylfaginning as one), as against seven with Thor. Since, for present 
purposes, we are not interested in passages where both Thor and Odin 
occur, this number can be reduced to nine passages with Odin and 
one with Thor; but since the oath formula mentions Frey and Njord, 
we are interested only in passages involving them as well as Thor or 
Odin. This leaves us just one reference—namely, the one in chapter 
14 of Hékonarsaga g68a.* Despite the larger number of occurrences 
of Odin with two other names, in all but two he is referred to directly 
as Odin. This contradicts De Vries’ notion of a tabu on the name of 
Odin in his interpretation of the oath formula.” Odin is referred to by 
the cognomen Thridi in the Gylfaginning." If we follow Mogk in 


7 De Vries, 1, paragraphs 108, 242; based on Atlakvida 30, Edda, p. 239. 

% nefna gil godin { vitni, Gislasaga, ch. 6, ed. F. J6nsson (Halle, 1903) [= Altnor- 
dische Saga-Bibliothek ro], p. 14. 

™ De Vries, “Contributions,” p. 46. 
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discounting the Snorra Edda as a source,” there remains but one 
occurrence in a total of twelve where a member of a trinity is invoked 
by a cognomen and this member is Thor under the cognomen of 
Asabragr. No account has been taken of the passage invoking the 
Landass in Egilssaga’® in all the preceding since the interpretation of 
this passage is as open to question as the oath formula itself. 

If we turn to the use of the word “dss” for assistance, we find 
some evidence that may be of value. Of the four places where “dss” 
is used of Odin®®.#!.2 only two are used strictly alone; in both places 
where the word is used of Thor it is unqualified.*.* The oath in 
Vigaglimssaga™ has aroused little speculation. The opinions of the 
dictionaries were mentioned above. As far as I can ascertain, Finnur 
Jénsson did not discuss the passage at all. De Vries mentions it in 
connection with oaths sworn on a ring (m1, par. 108) but nowhere 
interprets it. This passage seems just as much in need of clarification 
as does the oath formula. Golther interprets it as a reference to Thor 
(p. 252). In Turville-Petre’s edition of the saga, the oath is referred 
to as “ambiguous” (p. xiii). From other remarks it is clear that he 
does not interpret it as a reference to Odin.” Let us turn to the curse 
in Egilssaga;!® De Vries’ interpretation was mentioned above. F. 
Jénsson has edited this saga twice; in the first edition he is sure that 
Odin is meant but concedes the possibility of the land4ss’s being 
Thor.”’ In his second edition Odin is not mentioned; the footnote 
reads ‘‘vermutlich Thor.’’’® In his Skjaldedigining (1, A 53; B 47) and 
in both his editions of Lexicon Poeticum, we find “‘vistnok Odin.” In 
Nordal’s more recent edition of the saga, we find the landass inter- 
preted as Thor, and a reference to “hinn almattki dss,” interpreting 


% E. Mogk, “Zur Bewertung der Snorra-Edda als religionsgeschichtliche und 
mythologische Quelle des nordgermanischen Heidentums,” Berichie der Sdchsischen 
Akademie, Phil.-Hist. Klasse 84, 2 (Leipzig, 1932), p. 18: Auf sie [Snorra-Edda] religions- 
geschichtliche oder mythologische Schliisse zu bauen . . . und die Snorra-Edda schlecht- 
hin als Quelle germanischen Heidentums anzusehen, ist sehr bedenklich. 

% G. Turville-Petre, Viga Glims Saga (Oxford, 1940), p. xiii: . . . Odinn, a god for 
whose cult there is little evidence at all in Iceland: neither place names nor medieval 
writings preserve any unquestionable record of his worship in that land, though the 
cults of other gods, particularly those of Pérr and Freyr, are well attested. 

7 F. Jénsson, Egilssaga (Copenhagen, 1886-1888) [=Samfund til Udgivelse af 
Gammel Nordisk Litteratur 17], p. 384, Versfortolkning: Landets dss (gud) vistnok 
Odin (eller muligvis Thor). 

78 F. Jénsson, Egilssaga (Halle, 1894) [= Altnordische Saga-Bibliothek Heft 3], p. 
180 note: landéss “‘der schirmherr des landes,” vermutlich ‘“Thor.” 
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this too as Thor.’* From the examination of “ss” in compounds, it 
is evident that it is used more for references to Thor than to Odin. 

It is important to note the small number of kennings with “Ass” 
for Odin in comparison to his many cognomina and other kennings 
contrasted with the larger number of kennings with “Ass” for Thor 
and fewer other cognomina. This fact may well have significance 
for the problem at hand. 

We have seen Thor’s connection with legal matters. We find no 
specific reference to Odin in connection with oaths or legal matters. 
De Vries might waive this as an argument “ex silentio,” but it seems 
more logical to base hypotheses on the known than the unknown. 
We have four citations of Thor as “mest tignadr” in Iceland or Nor- 
way.™-7.68 We find no traces of an Odin cult in Iceland but there is 
proof of a Thor and a Frey cult.** This would seem to be borne out 
by the fact that there are no literary references where Odin actively 
resists the conversion of the Icelanders to Christianity, whereas Thor 
vigorously combats the spread of the new religion.** Hence Odin 
would seem to have played a small part in the actual religion of the 
Icelanders. 

Both the oath formulas are ring oaths (Vigaglimssaga and Land- 
nama). It is hardly justifiable to attribute these and Egil’s curse to 
Odin, for then they would be the only passages connecting Odin with 
legal matters. The passage in the Heidrekssaga is more a prayer than 
an oath or curse and is difficult to connect with these three passages. 
Furthermore this saga takes place in the eastern part of Scandinavia 
where Odin occupied a different and more important position than in 
the west. If one takes this as referring to an undisturbed grave, then 
Thor may be assumed to be meant here.* 

The usage of the word “dss” in connection with Thor, and the 
fact that we also have Thor referred to in a trinity by a cognomen 
formed with “dss” and nowhere Odin, Thor’s connection with legal 
matters, references to his temples and cult in Iceland (where we have 
two descriptions of temples with rings), his resistance to the mis- 


7S. Nordal, Egils Saga (Reykjavik, 1932) [=Islenzk Fornrit 11], p. 163 note: 
land@ss er lfklega Pé6r, smbr. hinn heidna légeid: hj4lpi mar sv4 Freyr ok Njor@r ok 
4ss inn almattki. 

8 Mogk, in Sievers Festschrift, p. 260; De Vries m1, par. 179; Mogk, in Pauls 
GrundriG, and ed., m1, 356. 

® Golther, p. 258 ff; De Vries 1, par. 196. 
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sionaries, all these facts seem to me to point clearly to Thor as the 
almighty Ase of the oath formula and also as the Ase referred to in 
Vigaglimssaga and the “‘landdss” of the Egilssaga.™ 
Henry L. Tapp 
Amherst College 


® Professor K. Reichardt of Yale University has kindly called my attention to a 
discussion of this problem in Karl Helm, Wodan—A usbreitung und Wanderung seines 
Kultes (GieBen, 1946) [= GieBener Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie 85]. On page 50 
ff. Helm discusses the use of ‘‘4ss” and the oath formula. Helm avoids taking a definite 
stand, but from the tenor of his discussion I would number him among the ““Thor-men.’ 





EARLY IMPRESSIONS: AN UNKNOWN WORK 
BY SEALSFIELD 


THE PURPOSE of this article is to call attention to an English work of the 
German-American author Charles Sealsfield which, for reasons to be 
explained, has hitherto remained completely unknown to his critics, 
bibliographers, and biographers.' The importance of this discovery 
lies in the fact that it sheds further light upon Sealsfield’s relations to 
publishers and gives new support to his claims concerning his literary 
standing in America. Before the facts surrounding the rediscovered 
work itself are presented, it is necessary to consider some of the 
causes which contributed to the obscuration of this short story and its 
author. 

The first of these causes is that Sealsfield research until recently 
was carried on by Germanists who failed to consider that German- 
Americans and English-Americans in the nineteenth century prac- 
tically lived in two different worlds, each served by its own press and 
clergy, and each conforming to its own cultural traditions. Many 
German-American writers of the time concerned themselves mili- 
tantly with this problem.? This attitude was not based on a desire to 


expand German political influence in this country, for there was no 
unified Germany at that time. It was simply a matter of a cultural 
struggle for the preservation of traditional spiritual values. The Ger- 
man-Americans considered the English-Americans proud, wasteful, 
and often given to making an easy living through sharp practices. 


1 For the period up to 1939 the most complete Sealsfield bibliography is: Otto 
Heller and Theodore Leon, Charles Sealsfield, Bibliography of His Writings Together 
with a Classified and Annotated Catalogue of Literature Relating to His Works and His 
Life (Washington University Studies, New Series: Language and Literature, No. 8, St. 
Louis, 1939). Herr Albert Kresse of Stuttgart has brought this bibliography up to date 
in a manuscript not yet published. The importance of Sealsfield to American historical 
lexicography was first shown by Professor John T. Krumpelmann of Louisiana State 
University in a series of articles called ‘Charles Sealsfield’s Americanisms,” American 
Speech, xvi (1941), 26-31, 104-11; XIX (1944), 196-99. Cf. also James B. McMillan, 
“Lexical Evidence from Charles Sealsfield,” American Speech, xvit (1943), 117-27. 
All this material has been used by H. L. Mencken in his The American Language. The 
two biographies are: Albert B. Faust, Charles Sealsfield (Carl Postl), der Dichter beider 
Hemisphdren: Sein Leben und seine Werke (Weimar, 1897); Eduard Castle, Der groLe 
Unbekannte: Das Leben von Charles Sealsfield (Karl Postl) (Wien, Miinchen, 1952). The 
author of this article is now preparing the first English biography of Sealsfield. 

? Cf., e.g., J. H. C. Helmuth, ‘‘Dritter Zuruf an die Deutschen in Amerika,” in 
Evangelisches Magazin, u (Philadelphia, 1813): E. Brauns, “Die Englisirung der 
Deutschen in Amerika,” in his Miéstheilungen aus Nordamerika (Braunschweig, 1829). 
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Sealsfield himself reflects this attitude when he describes Yankees as 
“doubly-distilled Jews.” The gulf separating the Americans of English 
and those of German background explains many of the false accusa- 
tions raised against Sealsfield by distrustful and careless critics. Thus 
Friedrich Kapp asserted in the Deutsche Rundschau (xxv [1880], 
88-123) that Sealsfield had merely tried to raise his standing with 
German readers when he wrote about his wide American popularity 
in the introduction to his Gesammelie Werke (Stuttgart, 1845, 1, xi). 
Such errors by critics and historians of nineteenth-century America 
are better understood when we recall that these men mostly took the 
German-American route while traveling in the States and paid com- 
paratively little attention to the English-American world, especially 
where it was tinged with ‘“Eirisch.” Critics have overlooked the fact 
that Sealsfield went to the opposite extreme and found most of his 
friends in the English-American world, an attitude which is reflected 
in the very choice of his new name: Charles Sealsfield. His com- 
paratively unfriendly treatment of the German-Americans is also 
explained by this attitude. If Friedrich Kapp and his school of 
critics had been aware of this situation and had taken some trouble 
to check Sealsfield’s statements about his American popularity 
against the English-American record, they would have discovered 
that he actually was understating his case, that he had the very 
best connections with English-American publishers from the start, 
that he made a promising beginning in the English world, that 
he was widely read and discussed, that Longfellow borrowed from 
him for his Evangeline, and that Poe was obviously jealous of his suc- 
cess. If Kapp had undertaken such a study, he would have seen that 
it was Sealsfield’s very success in the English literary world that com- 
pelled him to raise, although reluctantly, the first of two curtains be- 
hind which he had so far been hiding his true identity. 

Thus we are led to the second cause for the distrustful attitude of 
Sealsfield’s critics and for our obscure picture of his life and work: 
his mysterious past, which compelled him to cover his tracks and 
would not permit him to associate with literary men in complete free- 


* Cf. Karl J. R. Arndt, “Sealsfield’s Early Reception in England and America,” 
Germanic Review, xvu (1943), 176-95; Karl J. Arndt and Henry Groen, “‘Sealsfield, 
the ‘Greatest American Author,’ ” The American-German Review, vai (1941), 12-15; 
Murray G. Hill, “Some of Longfellow’s Sources for the Second Part of Evangeline,” 
PMLA, xxx1 (1916), 161-80; Letter of Edgar Allan Poe of June 8, 1844, first published 
in the Columbia Spy and republished in the New York Times of January 14, 1912. See 
also T. O. Mabbott, Doings of Gotham (Pottsville, 1929), p. 51. 
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dom and frankness. He not only published anonymously but, in deal- 
ing with publishers, safeguarded himself by a pseudonym. Contracts 
with publishers usually identified him as an editor acting in behalf of 
the author of the works to be published. In the introduction to the 
edition of his Gesammelie Werke—it is significant that it is an edition 
of collected and not complete works—Sealsfield, in an attempt to stop 
the plagiarism at the expense of his anonymously published works, 
which was causing his publishers and him considerable financial loss, 
tried to set the record of his German and English works straight. The 
pertinent passage from the introduction (1, xiii) reads: 

Einzig ‘der Legitime und die Republikaner”’ wurde zuerst in den Vereinigten 
Staaten zu Philadelphia bei Carey & Lea im Jahr 1828 in zwei Banden unter 
dem Titel “Tokeah or the white Rose’ herausgegeben, aber blos der erste 
Theil in der deutschen bei Orell and Fiissli in Ziirich 1833 erschienenen Auflage 
unverindert belassen, der zweite Theil hingegen ginzlich umgearbeitet. 
Ferner erschienen von den transatlantischen Reiseskizzen “die Nacht an den 
Ufern des Tennessee” (A night on the banks of the Tennessee) in dem New 
Yorker belletristischen Journale “The Mirror;” [sic] die tibrigen, obwohl 
urspriinglich englisch niedergeschrieben, wurden zuerst von derselben Buch- 
handlung Orell und Fiissli im Friihjahr 1834 und folglich als deutsche Origi- 
nal-Werke herausgegeben. 


Up to the time of the appearance of the collected edition of his 
works it had been most convenient for Sealsfield to follow the example 
of Sir Walter Scott, whom he greatly admired, in withholding his 
name—to be exact, his pseudonym—from the title pages of his works. 
In the German literary world he had, therefore, become known as 
“Der grofe Unbekannte,” corresponding to the title that the English 
literary world had given to Sir Walter Scott. Sealsfield, however, had 
a past which he did not wish to disclose; so, in giving his name to the 
inquisitive public with this edition, he proceeded with greatest cau- 
tion. Although he carefully designated which works in the edition had 
first appeared in English and which in German, he also stated that 
even those first published in German were originally written in Eng- 
lish. All this, of course, helped to keep his real name and background, 
that of the Austrian priest Karl Postl, a continued secret. Sealsfield, 
nevertheless, was here speaking the truth as far as the works included 
in the Gesammelte Werke were concerned, but he made no mention of 
his Austria as It Is, which had first come out in London in 1828 and 
had then aroused such widespread interest on the Continent and in 
America. Neither did he mention any of the other works which he pub- 
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lished in English and which did not deal with America.‘ To claim 
authorship of such works would have helped lead to an exposure of 
his past career as a monk in Prague; so, in the interest of preserving 
his secret, it was best not to claim all the laurels due to him. This atti- 
tude brings us to the immediate background of his rediscovered 
“Early Impressions.” 

When Sealsfield disappeared from Prague in 1823 and broke com- 
pletely with a past that had become intolerable to his freedom-loving 
soul, he had to find a way of making a living. That he planned to be- 
come a writer is clear almost from the start, for he arranged with the 
German publisher Cotta to act as his American agent.’ Apparently 
this arrangement was not satisfactory, for after spending two years in 
America he returned to the Old World to establish stronger literary 
connections. As a citizen of the United States “Squire” Charles Seals- 
field on October 31, 1826, signed an extensive contract with Goethe’s 
publisher, Cotta. Having settled this problem, he went to London 
and there became well acquainted with Rudolph Ackermann. Acker- 
mann was a native of Germany who had studied in Dresden and Paris 
and then settled in London.* He introduced lithography to England 
and gained special recognition there for his colored books and the Ger- 


man-style literary annuals which he introduced. Another phase of his 
influence in England, which also shows his interest in helping the 
needy, is described in a poem dedicated to his memory in the Forget 
Me Not for 1835, published by Ackermann and Company in London 
and Carey and Hart in Philadelphia. A note to this poem, “On the 
Death of Rudolph Ackermann,” explains: 


In this and the preceding passages, the Poet refers to the ravages oc- 
casioned by war in 1813, in extensive districts of Germany, which left the 
population with no other prospect but pestilence and famine; when Mr. 
Ackermann, by his publication of authentic statements, and his active ap- 
peals to British sympathy, fully awakened the public feeling, until the 
extraordinary sum of more than £100,000 was raised, to which the liberality 
of Parliament added £100,000 more. As Secretary to the Western Committee 
the principal portion of the labour attending this subscription fell upon him. 
The conduct of the correspondence and the arrangement of the claims of the 
sufferers occupied his day and frequently greater [sic] part of the night; 


«Cf. A. Ravizé, “Neu aufgefundene Novellen Sealsfields,” Euphorion, xvi (1909), 
102-16, 

5 Cf. Karl J. R. Arndt, “Recent Sealsfield Discoveries,” JEGP, Lim (1954), 160-71. 

6 Joachim Kirchner, Lexikon des Buchwesens (Stuttgart, 1952), 1, 5. 
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but he had the satisfaction to know that his exertions were instrumental in 
saving thousands of fellow-creatures from destruction. 


A man of such influence and feeling was a highly valuable friend. 
He was also Cotta’s agent in London. With Ackermann’s help Seals- 
field established his connections with important British and probably 
also with French publishers, for his books about the United States 
and on Austrian conditions now appeared in rapid succession not only 
in Stuttgart and London but also in Paris and Brussels. Of more direct 
significance for this immediate investigation, however, is the fact that 
this connection reached across the Atlantic to the foremost English- 
American publishers, Carey and Lea. The business records of these 
publishers are now at the American Antiquarian Society and the 
correspondence at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. While the 
records covering the years when Sealsfield did business with the firm 
have not been preserved, examination reveals that as early as 1818 
Ackermann was furnishing Carey long lists of printer’s supplies, par- 
ticularly those colors for which he had become famous in London. 
These records likewise show that Ackermann and Carey were on very 
good terms personally. 

In the year 1823 Ackermann published the first literary annual 
in England, the Forget Me Not. Three years later his friend Carey 
brought out the first American literary annual, The Atlantic Souvenir. 
A comparison of the British and the American annuals from 1826 to 
1829 shows that they were identical in color, format, and gilt-edge 
binding. The Forget Me Not for 1829 even stated on its title page that 
it was published in London by R. Ackermann and in Philadelphia by 
Carey, Lea, and Carey. The preface to the first Aélantic Souvenir 
acknowledges its indebtedness to Europe in many ways but proudly 
asserts that the literary contents are entirely American. In view of 
the points just brought out, it is really not surprising that Sealsfield’s 
first American book was published after his return to America by 
Carey and that the latter also accepted his ‘“‘Early Impressions” for 
the Ailantic Souvenir for MDCCCXXX. 

It had been Sealsfield’s practice to report on and write about 
America for German readers, while he capitalized on his European 
past to write for British and American readers; and he usually kept 
these worlds apart. To strengthen his position generally and to at- 
tempt to establish himself in American letters, Sealsfield upon his 
return to the States tried to compete with Cooper, whose works he 
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later criticized, by writing his Tokeah,’ an English book on an Indian 
subject. This novel did give him a start as an American writer, for 
the time being without the help of foreign critics. 

Sealsfield’s Tokeah was given a very favorable first-page review in 

the Philadelphia National Gazette and Literary Register of February 21, 
1829; among other points the fact was stressed that it was an Ameri- 
can novel. 
The novel we have named is purely American; and we venture to say that in 
the delineation of Indian character, habits, ceremonies etc. it has rarely been 
surpassed and seldom equalled. The same skill is exhibited in depicting the 
singularly original manner and pursuits of the early settlers on the frontier— 
a race of men who are not less remarkable than the Aborigines for bodily 
strength, patience, and courage, far superior to them in shrewdness, and who 
mix in a strange manner many of the pursuits of social life with those of their 
wilder neighbors. 


In spite of this favorable beginning, Tokeah in the long run failed 
to attract public interest, and Sealsfield then probably realized that 
the way to American fame was via Europe. In the letter already re- 
ferred to above, Poe stated not all but part of the truth when he 
wrote: “‘Sealsfield might have written and printed here ad infinitum 
without getting his head above the mob of authors, even were his 
works what the toadies of everything foreign tell us they are, but 
what they positively are not.’”’ Tokeah did, however, give Sealsfield 
what he in his particular case needed most: an introduction to the 
American public by way of a “purely American” book which because 
of its native theme, in spite of some Germanisms, helped cover his 
tracks and prepared for his future. In his later autobiography Seals- 
field credits Tokeah, along with certain unnamed “‘Novellen, Skizzen 
und andere Aufsitze,” with having attracted attention to him and 
led to his appointment as editor of the influential French-American 
political and literary journal Le Courrier des Etats Unis.* This claim 
that Tokeah was followed by other short stories, which he did not 
name, has generally been accepted with much skepticism by his 


? Tokeah; or, The White Rose. In two volumes (Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Carey, 
1829). Published the same year in London in three volumes by A. K. Newman and 
Company with the title: The Indian Chief; or, Tokeah and the White Rose.—Cf. Karl 
J. R. Arndt, “The Cooper-Sealsfield Exchange of Criticism,” American Literature, xv 
(1943), 16-24. 

® Cf. Albert B. Faust, Charles Sealsfield (Weimar, 1897), pp. 250-51. Karl J. R. 
Arndt, “Charles Sealsfield and the Courrier des Etats Unis,” PMLA, txvit (1953), 
170-88. 
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critics. Works claimed to be by his pen often were established as such 
only by circumstantial evidence or through an unsatisfactory kind 
of “higher criticism.” This situation makes a short story bearing a 
positive mark of identification and hitherto unknown as his work a 
matter of great importance, not only because it helps us trace the 
course of his mysterious and very interesting life but also because 
it helps establish Sealsfield’s veracity. 

Such a work is “Early Impressions.”” Having brought out Tokeah 
with the foremost American publisher, Sealsfield could identify this 
“Fragment” simply as being ““By the Author of Tokeah.” It was also 
published by Carey, Lea and Carey, on pages 149-67 of their Adlantic 
Souvenir for MDCCCXXX. American literary annuals,’ launched 
with the help of Ackermann according to the pattern made famous by 
Goethe and Schiller, graced every American drawing-room table for 
over half a century, and Sealsfield’s later works make frequent men- 
tion of these books. In Germany the most famous literary annuals 
had been published by Cotta, and these Musenalmanache had brought 
some of the greatest works of Germany’s leading poets to the readers. 
In America the situation was henceforth very similar, and many of 
America’s foremost writers first published their works in one of the 
literary annuals, of which the Aélantic Souvenir was considered the 
best. It is of interest to note that in the issue for 1827 George Bancroft 
published his translation of three poems by Goethe: ‘‘The Divine,” 
“Cupid, a Landscape Painter,’ and ‘“‘The Rose upon the Lea.” 

The manner in which Sealsfield reveals and yet conceals his Euro- 
pean background in the “Early Impressions’ is characteristic of the 
technique used in most of his stories. The greater part of the ‘“‘Frag- 
ment” is presented in the words of a young physician from a small 
town of the grand duchy of Baden. After he has finished telling his ex- 
perience, “‘the author of Tokeah’’ adds a few explanations informing 
us that the account was given to a group in or near Pressburg, that 
he was a member of that group, and that the physician himself was 
later assassinated in one of the solitary walks of the Prater in Vienna. 
“The author of Tokeah,”’ as it were, happened to hear this narrative; 
statements indicating familiarity with German cultural life are put 
into the mouth of the physician, the native of Baden. In writing his 
later sketches Sealsfield usually put an editor or narrator between him- 
self and the story proper. If, by any chance, a reader or literary critic 


* See F. W. Faxon, Literary Annuals and Gift Books (Boston, 1912). 
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should break through this guard of his anonymity, then he would first 
find the American citizen Charles Sealsfield, and Karl Postl still had a 
chance of escape. It was this great care, shown already in the work 
presented here, which enabled him to become famous as a writer 
throughout America and Europe and yet to keep the interesting story 
of his life a complete secret until after his death. This technique, how- 
ever, later also served to encourage a variety of strange stories about 
him. In one of these accounts he was described as a retired pirate who 
had murdered a writer and was now publishing his manuscripts. 

The work before us presents an entirely unfamiliar side of the 
author who became famous for his realistic sketches of American life 
and whose works influenced many to come to America. It also pre- 
sents evidence of his acquaintance with and sense for music, another 
matter which has been disputed by his critics. The work shows at 
least a passing interest in the philosophies of Schelling and Spinoza, 
but above all it reflects Sealsfield’s firm faith as to a future state of 
man. In this sense it gives evidence about the religious views of the 
former priest and supports those who have argued that his break with 
the priesthood by no means was a break with Christianity. “Early 
Impressions’’ shows the same strong Christian spirit that pervades all 
of the works of Charles Sealsfield, the proud citizen of the United 
States. 

Sealsfield describes his work as a “Fragment.” There has been 
considerable discussion as to whether he destroyed some unpublished 
manuscripts before his death or whether such were removed to 
“secluded safety” by Masonic brethren immediately thereafter, as 
was done in the case of Lessing. No satisfactory answer has yet been 
given to these questions, but we do know from the papers before us 
that they represent a work which was fragmentary in the eyes of the 
author. Whether Sealsfield ever elaborated this fragment into a com- 
plete work which, like the rediscovered fragment itself, has remained 
concealed, is open to question, but those familiar with his Wahlver- 
wandtschaften will recognize in the Lady Luitgardis of the ‘Early 
Impressions” the name and character of Baron von Schochstein’s 
daughter Luitgarde. Die deutsch-amerikanischen W ahlverwandischaften 
was published by Sealsfield in Ziirich in four parts (1839 to 1840). 
This work remained uncompleted, at least in its published form, but 
as much as we have of it indicates that it was planned to become the 
greatest and profoundest work of the writer of the two hemispheres. 
A contract which Sealsfield signed with Metzler on July 10, 1844, 
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provided for the publication of a three-volume work to be named 
“Osten und Westen” and another, also in three volumes, to be named 
“‘Kleinere Lebensbilder.” The former, which never appeared, might 
have been the completion of the Wahlverwandtschaften. In title and 
concept it was obviously influenced by Goethe’s Wahlverwandt- 
schaften, but it did not involve matrimonial tragedy. Sealsfield, with 
all his admiration for Goethe, shared the American view of his time 
which placed Schiller above Goethe because of his higher moral 
standards. Although Sealsfield’s Wahlverwandtschaften remained un- 
completed, the plot is quite clear. The purpose of the work was to show 
the natural elective affinity of Germans and Americans. For that rea- 
son he introduces us to American high society in New York and Sara- 
toga on the one hand and German aristocracy in Europe on the other. 
Baron von Schochstein’s son loves the sister of a young New Yorker 
who in turn has fallen in love with Luitgarde. The plot of the Wahiver- 
wandtschaften, however, is secondary to the philosophical and descrip- 
tive content. The work promised to become an excellent study of the 
German and American social, cultural, political, and economic worlds 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. At least one of the charac- 
ters of the rediscovered fragment before us was, then, a decade after 
its first publication, assimilated into a much larger fragment, that of 
the extensive novel of the two hemispheres for which Sealsfield held 
such high hopes. 

In 1844, when the argument about “Seatsfield [sic], the greatest 
American author’”’ filled the press of our country, J. Winchester’s New 
World Press in New York published an American translation of Die 
W ahlverwandtschaften under the title Rambleton; A Romance of Fash- 
ionable Life in New York during the Great Speculation of 1836. At that 
time the work was well received and widely read. Had Sealsfield then 
made his appearance in the flesh and taken advantage of the publicity 
he was getting in this country, he would certainly have assured himself 
of a permanent place in the canon of American literature of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The text of “Early Impressions” given in the following pages is 
taken from the copy of the Aflantic Souvenir for MDCCCX XX in the 
American Antiquarian Society’s excellent collection of literary an- 
nuals. This is one of the five copies located by F. W. Faxon (see fn. 9). 
The “‘advertisement” prefaced to the volume is dated October 1, 1829, 
and informs us that this is the fifth time the Aélantic Souvenir has been 
published. The second paragraph says: “‘Much of the literary portion 
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of the work has been supplied by writers already honourably and ad- 
vantageously known; and it is hoped and believed that all of it will 
do credit to the genius and talent of the country, which the publishers 
can truly say it has been their earnest desire to promote.” Ackermann 
probably still furnished some of the plates for this volume, but the 
verso of the title page announces that the book was printed by James 
Kay, Jun. & Co., “Printers to the American Philosophical Society.” 
The original text is reprinted here without any change whatever; 
thus, since the original print shows “father land,” “by gone,” “head 
quarters,” “choaked,” and “wo,” these forms have been retained. 
The German background of the writer will be apparent to the careful 
reader, but this work of his pen certainly shows fewer Germanisms 
than his letters. It is possible that Sealsfield depended on the pub- 
lisher to go over his English manuscripts before publication, but by 
the standards of the time this was not necessary, for two of the most 
respected editors of his period, N. P. Willisand M. M. Noah, testified 
to the excellence of Sealsfield’s English style.'® 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS: A FRAGMENT 
By THE AUTHOR OF Tokeah 


“T was still a child, and had not yet passed my sixth year. My parents 
were poor, very poor. My father was a teacher in a small town of the grand 
duchy of Baden. Of six children I was the youngest, and a great favourite 
with both my parents. My father was an excellent violin player, and as 
often as the lord of the domain came to reside at his chateau, he was called 
upon to direct the band of musicians who were to play at the fétes. 

“Tt was on such a summons that I was permitted to accompany him. 
Dressed in my Sunday’s best, I was gaily scampering before him to look at 
the worldly grandeur of my lord, whom I fancied, as a matter of course, to be 
the first personage in the world; for the steward of the domain never spoke of 
him in any other terms than those of ‘our most gracious lord,’ and my father, 
again, never accosted the steward, without holding his hat in his hands. 
Often do I remember this important personage, and the crowd of peasants on 
a court day, as they stood, their hats between their teeth, their heads bent 
downwards, and both hands crossed on their breasts—with what reverential 
awe did they consider this locum tenens of so great a personage! Further, I 
might perhaps behold the gracious baron himself. I cannot remember all I 
thought, but my little heart fluttered within me at the mere idea of meeting 
the looks of such a distinguished man. 

“T beg your pardon, my lords and ladies,” said the doctor, with a gentle 
smile, “for the slight satirical tinge, which, for the sake of delineating trifles, I 


10 Cf. Karl J. R. Arndt, “Sealsfield’s Command of the English Language,” Modern 
Language Notes, txvut (1952), 310-13. 
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am obliged to give to my humble narrative. It is the only revenge which we 
poor plebeians may sometimes allow ourselves with our highborn fellow beings, 

“The occasion on which my father was summoned was an uncommon 
one. It was the féte on the birthday of the baron’s eldest daughter, a young 
lady, whose image stands now, after sixteen years of active life, before my 
imagination, fresh as she lived and moved. At that time she appeared to me 
an angel. Whether the somewhat coarse forms, which I was accustomed to 
behold, formed too striking a contrast with the tender graceful shape of lady 
Luitgardis, or whether her subsequent benevolence had wreathed a charm 
round her memory, I can not now explain. It was probably the united power 
of moral and physical beauty which made so deep an impression on my early 
susceptibility. 

“My father of course was not admitted into the presence of the baron, he 
being only an inferior personage, a sort of liege, who ate the bread of his lord, 
He was, however, well treated at the servants’ table, and I, not even being 
entitled to that, strolled with a cake in my pocket into the baronial garden, 
the gate of which I found open. 

“How it happened that I went there I do not even now know. The garden 
was only for the highborn family. It would never have entered my little brain 
to trespass on it, though it was only a mile distant from my father’s cottage— 
in such reverential awe was every thing held that belonged to my lord’s estate 
—and I am quite sure that there had never been born in our village one bold 
enough to have said how this earthly paradise of a wilderness looked, till he 
became of age and was admitted among the labourers who had to keep the 
walks clean, and to prune the trees. The park was extensive and had many 
windings; and I sauntered so long about, admiring and gazing at the indig- 
enous and exotic plants and shrubs, that I lost myself entirely. There can 
scarcely be a feeling more disagreeable to a child than the discovery of being 
lost; I have felt it ever since. I became no sooner aware of it than I ran to 
seek for an outlet from the labyrinth; my anxiety increased with my perplex- 
ity; fear began to suggest that there might not be an outlet at all; my cake 
was gone long ago; I became hungry, tired, afraid of not meeting my father 
any more, and of being punished for my temerity; I deprecated my curiosity; 
at last, I sat down; exhaustion overcame my anxiety, and I fell asleep. 

“T might have slept an hour, when I was awakened by a soft hand. | 
opened my eyes, and before me stood, as I fancied, an angel. It was the fair 
Luitgardis, the queen of the festival. My first impulse was to escape; but 
where to was the second thought; and my father, who, kind as he was, had 
too much of the pedagogue to spare the rod—the third. 

“T began to cry; the young lady took me by the hand, and inquired in 
the mildest tone the cause of my tears. I told it—my father—the lost way— 
hunger. She inquired to whom I belonged, and bade me not weep any more. 
She was not alone; a manly and handsome young man stood at her side. She 
spoke with him long, and many words. His eyes hung on her; his ears caught 
every sound. Children are attentive; I knew from this very circumstance, 
though I had never before seen him—had not even heard the word Jove in my 

short life—yet I knew intuitively that they were not brother and sister. I had 
brothers and sisters; but I knew they looked not, as these did, at each other. 
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“Lady Luitgardis took me by the hand, and bade me follow them. When 
we reached the open space before the castle, which was lined with orange and 
lemon trees standing in large tubs, the young lady told me that, if I liked, 
I should in future stay in the castle. I kissed her hand and scampered gaily 
away. My father received me with a most ominous frown, and the words, 
‘Well, you shall have it!’ But who can describe his astonishment, when shortly 
after he was ushered into the presence of the baron, who announced to him, 
in the most condescending terms, that, to gratify the whims of his daughter, 
as he expressed himself, I was to stay in the castle under her special protection. 

“My poor father stood astounded. He could only bow and answer in a 
tone almost broken with joy: ‘Too much honour, most gracious lord; too much 
grace for this naughty varlet.’ 

“From that time I remained in the castle, and lived with the noble family, 
an unceasing object of the young baroness’s solicitude. Under the same hedge 
of cherries and hawthorns where I was sleeping, and scarcely five paces distant, 
she had received and returned the youth’s love. To hallow the sacred hour, 
and the recollection, she proposed to baron Rudolph to educate the little 
slumberer, and he had consented with tears in his eyes.” 

The youthful doctor paused a moment; his serene clear eye brightened 
with a radiance, which gave to his genial and open countenance an unspeakable 
air of infantine innocence. The simple and lively tone, however, of his narra- 
tive changed considerably into a mild solemnity as he continued. 

“Many of you, my noble friends, will remember that at the times of which 
I speak—the early part of the present century—our father land was a wide 
military camp. The victorious Corsican had returned from the land of the 
pyramids. The peace had been broken again, and our defenders were hasten- 
ing to the same fields, which were already so profusely bleached with the bones 
of their brethren. In the chief town of the county in which our village was 
situated, a regiment of lancers had been stationed. It had marched, with the 
exception of one company, which had remained with their commander as a 
reserve, to send reinforcements to the regiment. The officers had been invited 
to the féte by the old baron, who was an enthusiastic admirer of military 
life, had been himself a soldier, and had fought and taken Belgrade, under 
father Loudon, as he fondly called that famous general. 

“Tt is known to you, my lords and ladies, that the officers of our light 
cavalry consist, with but few exceptions, of noblemen of high rank, the 
middle classes not being able to defray the expenses of that splendid corps. 
The noble demeanour of the military guests, their rich uniforms, and, above 
all, the consciousness of their soon being called to scenes of deadly strife, gave 
to this entertainment a character, both of magnificence and solemnity, which 
will never be effaced from my mind, though I was then but a humble specta- 
tor. Certain it is, that something hovered before their imagination like a 
sinister foreboding. They knew they were going to combat the great leader, 
against whom they had been invariably unsuccessful. They had defeated al- 
most every where the hostile armies when headed by Jourdan, Scherer, Mac- 
donald, and even Moreau. Him alone they dreaded. A magic spell seemed 
attached to his name. 

“The table was spread in the wide vaulted saloon of the chateau, richly 
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decorated and hung with the portraits of by gone warriors and statesmen of 
the baronial race. Above the second entry was the gallery of the musicians, 
I stood at the side of my father, looking with childish interest at the splendid 
company and the sumptuous entertainment. I had gazed and stared well nigh 
an hour, without hearing any thing else than a confused hum in the intervals 
during which the musicians were not performing, when the old baron arose 
from his seat, and raising his tumbler, spoke with a loud voice. 

“His words were hailed by the sound of trumpets; but, in the midst of the 
blast, a shriek burst from the lips of the fair Luitgardis, and she was borne 
away by her maidens almost senseless. 

“T heard afterwards the baron had, in the ardour of patriotic indignation, 
given as a toast—‘Prosperity to the arms of archduke Charles, and his fellow 
combatants; destruction to their enemies.’ He had added—f I were young, 
I would march against the enemies of my country; no man of honour will stay 
at home.’ 

“These ill-timed words had scarcely been uttered before the young baron 
arose, and, stretching forth his hand to the major, had offered himself a 
volunteer. He was embraced by the whole corps of officers as a brother in 
arms and fellow combatant. It was with difficulty that lady Luitgardis had 
been recalled so far as again to join the party, and to partake of the ball. 

“Early the next morning a terrible looking Uhlan made his appearance 
in the baronial castle. He had been sent by his commander to drill baron 
Rudolph in the military exercise. 

“Tt would be difficult to do full justice to the grim face of corporal Moor. 
It was literally carved out into most hideous alto-relievo. A cross-cut from 
his brow was pointed out by a scar, that extended between his left cheek and 
his eye. Another cut had deprived him of his right eye, and a third ran across 
his forehead. But what he chiefly regretted was the loss of his mustachio. On 
a space, nearly of an inch in width, no hair would grow, tallow and grease 
notwithstanding. It had been hurriedly sewed together by an awkward sur- 
geon. It was always with a grin that he pointed to this deformity, and he never 
failed to add, ‘I have salted that French dog.’ Grim as corporal Moor was, 
I soon contracted a sort of friendship with him. I fetched him beer to the 
servants’ hall, of which he could master an immense quantity; and he per- 
mitted me, certainly the greatest favour ever bestowed by a cavalier, to ride 
on his horse; and told me of the fifteen battles, and fights innumerable, in 
which he had been engaged. For these he had been made corporal, and re- 
ceived the golden medal, a sure proof of his martial spirit. 

“Corporal Moor had, as I remember, another very characteristic singu- 
larity. As long as baron Rudolph was in his military dress—no matter whether 
in the castle, on the parade, or at the head quarters of the division—he thought 
himself his superior, and as such reprimanded the least fault; but the drilling 
being over, the corporal resumed again his becoming place in the servant’s 
hall. He dined with the servants of the house, and a truer hearted man I have 
seldom seen. 

“Thus a fortnight passed. The young volunteer, who was an excellent 
horseman and an able fencer, had finished his lesson, and the last few days had 
been spent almost wholly at head quarters in various evolutions. One evening 
he came home in officer’s uniform with the golden epaulette; he had been 
advanced lieutenant. I ran to meet him, and was admiring his superb dress. 
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He raised me up to his horse; a tear was glistening in his eye; the reserve di- 
vision had received orders to march. 

“There were sad crying and shedding of tears that evening. Yes—it was 
a sad, sad night! The young nobleman had come to the castle to espouse the 
baron’s daughter, the marriage had been agreed on by their parents years 
before, and they loved each other dearly. An imprudent word of the old baron 
was now forcing the bridegroom from the embrace of this lovely being into the 
field of battle. The old cavalier himself began to be sensible of the wrong he 
had done to the only son of his friend; he could not speak, and tear after tear 
was seen to drop down his cheeks—an occurrence never known before. 

“The young officer left the castle at midnight to join his brethren in 
arms, and to spend at least one night among them before their march. The 
hour of separation must have been bitter indeed to the lovers; the eyes of 
lady Luitgardis were swollen and red the next morning from incessant weep- 
ing. She was convinced she would never again see the youth of her love. To 
catch at least once more a glimpse of him, she insisted on witnessing the march- 
ing of the division. 

“The departure of troops from their cantonments,”’ continued the doctor, 
“causes many a heartburning in most instances. In this case there were par- 
ticular reasons for universal interest. The long war, during which more than 
fifty pitched battles had been fought, had considerably thinned the popula- 
tion, and the last resource of the country was now marching off. As the officers 
were young noblemen of rank, so were the privates, with but few exceptions, 
farmers of respectability. It was the heartblood of the country that was to 
flow so profusely. It was not the usual sight of a crowd of curious spectators, 
of buyers and sellers, of paramours loaded with cakes and bottles. No—it was 
the heart-sickening sight of fathers and mothers, sisters and brides, who hung 
in the embrace of the soldiers. My brother, a boy eighteen years of age, was 
among them. He kissed every one of his family—iast of all me. 

“Lieutenant Rudolph stood with his fellow officers round the baron’s 
carriage, on to the box of which, by the side of the coachman, I had smuggled 
myself. His advancement could but little allay the throbbing of his heart. 
His eye was fixed on his bride, and even his fellow officers seemed to pity their 
brother in arms, who had to leave such a treasure behind him. Their love was 
no secret; their virtues were known, and had excited universal sympathy. 
When, at length, the trumpet sounded, at first in three single blasts, and then 
changing into the quick march—when the son tore himself from the arms of 
his father, the brother from those of the sister—baron Rudolph shook once 
more the hand of his intended father-in-law—it was a wild feverish shake— 
kissed that of his lady, and vaulted into the saddle. 

“T have ever since admired the Uhlans, even though they may not have 
proved the best soldiers. I doubt whether there exists a corps in any of the 
European armies, whose exterior is more attracting. When the sounds of the 
twenty-four trumpets burst upon our ears, and their yellow and black silk 
flags waved on their lances in the fresh morning air; when these four hundred 
warriors rode gallantly past the thousands of their friends and countrymen 
who had come to witness their march, and the weeping crowd of mothers, 
sisters, and brides, muttered and shrieked their half choaked and heart- 
thrilling farewells—then it seemed as if the better part of our life was gone. 

“There is a blank in my recollection between the marching and the return 
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of the division—a space of nearly six months, filled out by the remembrance of 
lady Luitgardis’s benevolence. What I am, I owe wholly to her. It was she 
who prevailed on her father to permit my attending the lessons of her young 
brother. And when, shortly afterwards, she was taken from us to be joined to 
her first and only love, her father kept sacredly the promise given to her. It 
was he who sent me to the Latin school, and afterwards to the university. 

“The news which came from the army was various and contradictory. A 
rumour prevailed that a tremendous battle had been fought, that our victory 
was almost decided, but that, at the critical moment, the enemy had been 
reinforced by a corps under one of his first generals, and our army was in con- 
sequence almost annihilated. There was a mystery in these reports that har- 
rowed the soul of every one; it became evident that government seemed 
anxious to keep the veil of uncertainty over these disastrous events. To us it 
was solved in a fearful manner by the return of the reserve division. 

“Peace had been again concluded with the same suddenness as it had 
been broken. The tidings of it were received with an apathy, which showed 
how little confidence was placed in the continuance of this blessing; and the 
eagerness with which the reserve troops hastened to their recruiting canton- 
ments, confirmed the general disbelief. 

“The day and the hour were announced when the division would return. 
The baron resisted for a long time the solicitations of lady Luitgardis to wit- 
ness the arrival of the troops; he yielded at last, and the family drove in two 
carriages to town. I had so much endeared myself to my protectress, that I 
was allowed a seat close beside her. 

“It would be impossible to describe the anxiety so clearly painted ona 
thousand faces. After a long hour’s waiting, the blasts of trumpets broke on 
our ears from the heights that crown the broad plain on which the town is 
situated. “They are coming,’ muttered thousands in a low tone, as if afraid of 
giving utterance to hopes that might be disappointed. The vanguard now 
crossed the bridge, and rode through the multitude, which had assembled to 
hail their arrival. On a sudden shrieks were heard from two lovely girls—‘No! 
it is not our regiment.’ There was, I remember it well, a sudden murmur—a 
stupor—a shudder, that ran through the spectators, as the horsemen passed 
and passed, all of them strangers. They were dressed in the uniform and had 
the colours of the regiment, but the men were unknown. Troop followed 
troop; a whole squadron had ridden by: the second only remained. Half of 
this had gone too, and no known face yet. At last one came that awakened our 
recollections; it was Moor, who gallantly rode at the head of his troop as cap- 
tain. He saluted the baron’s family—his face turned away. 

“The old cavalier could contain himself no longer—‘Moor,’ cried he, in 
a tone of despair, ‘where is the reserve division?’ ‘This is all that remains of 
it,’ said captain Moor. ‘And our friends,’ cried the baron, ‘major Romberg, 
and captains Muller and Rastadt?’ He did not venture to pronounce the 
name of his intended son-in-law. The captain pointed with his sabre to 
heaven—‘gone, gone,’ said he. ‘And Rudolph?’ shrieked lady Luitgardis. 
‘Fallen,’ cried the veteran, wiping a tear from his eye. ‘And are they all gone, 
all of them?’ muttered the baron, folding his hands. ‘All of them; they lie 
buried on the plains of Marengo, and I return to bring you their farewells.’ 
It was a heart-rending scene of the most poignant grief. 
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“The division had been cut to pieces, literally to a man. Those who ar- 
rived had been selected from the feeble remainder of their own and other 
regiments. They had returned the sooner to form the regiment again. 

“How noble a sight is a virtuous woman! How strong her mind—how 
generous—how elevated, and above all selfishness! The family of the baron 
had expected nothing short of a swoon or a delirium from lady Luitgardis— 
her love was so deeply rooted—so intimately interwoven with her whole exist- 
ence. Their fears might have been confirmed if the stroke had been less 
severe. Had baron Rudolph been torn from her side, and perished by a sudden 
calamity, then it would probably have overpowered her. But here the wo was 
associated with ideas so vast, with sorrows so universal. The multitude, hor- 
rorstruck at beholding strange faces, and the universal terror depicted in the 
eyes of fathers, mothers, daughters and brides, spoke so powerfully, that not 
a word, not a tear, escaped the hapless Luitgardis. Her family hurried round 
her; she beckoned her consolers away. I pressed close to her; I kissed her hand; 
I begged her not to weep. My childish fears were superfluous. Not a tear, not 
a complaint escaped her. With a serene mildness she looked up to heaven, an 
object of astonishment to all who beheld her. 

“And thus she continued, collected, placid, and resigned; but the roses 
faded from her face; the lilies were tinged with the paleness of unutterable 
grief; the blast of calamity had nipped the fairest blossom. 

“When a se’nnight afterwards an invitation came to the solemn requiem, 
which was to be sung for the fallen warriors in the principal church of Baden, 
lady Luitgardis insisted upon attending the mournful rite. 

“On the appointed day we rode to town. The church is an immense 
structure in the main square of Baden. It is built in the mixed Gothic and 
Italian style. In its centre rose the imposing catafalc, surrounded and studded 
with four hundred wax tapers, the number of the fallen warriors, and hung 
with black, and surrounded with the colours and insignia of the regiment. 

“My native country,” continued the doctor, after a short pause, “is the 
northern land of music. The town, in which the regiment was stationed, 
prided itself on having given birth to some of the most distinguished com- 
posers of our country. On this occasion the musicians came from afar to offer 
their assistance at this awful solemnity. They had procured Mozart’s last 
great work—his requiem; and it was to be performed for the first time in 
these parts. 

“You have heard, my noble friends, often, and with increased wonder, 
this noblest of human efforts to remind us of a future state, and teach us the 
great lesson that every thing here is mortal. I was then a child; my mind 
could not appreciate the beauties of the music. The swelling sounds of the 
organ, the mournful tones of the numerous and various instruments, passed 
unheeded by my ear. They were lost upon me—so were they on the multi- 
tude. Their minds were too deeply occupied with the losses they had sus- 
tained. But when the trumpets sounded the resurrection, and the voices 
broke out into that dreadful—that most awful of all death songs—when the 
‘Dies irae, dies illa’ burst from the lips of more than thirty singers, and 
warbled up the high vault of the vast temple—then, indeed, the whole multi- 
tude became roused. They looked terror struck, and shuddering turned their 
eyes towards the choir, whence these terrible sounds came. 
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“T felt my lips quivering—my limbs as if I had been immersed in ice-cold 
water. A shudder ran through me, and I seized the hand of lady Luitgardis, 
and asked what these terrible sounds meant? ‘Thus,’ said she, ‘the angel of 
resurrection will awaken the living and the dead at the day of judgment.’ | 
listened again, and the voice of my earthly angel, and the tones that poured 
forth the power and glory of God associated themselves together in my mind, 
I never afterwards doubted of my resurrection. 

“My ideas have since become clearer; my views more distinct. I have 
dissected and anatomized the human body; have sought for the seat of the 
soul and the quadrature of the circle; have read Spinoza and Schelling; have 
taken the degrees of philosophy and mathematics, of medicine and surgery; 
but I owe it to this internal voice—to this guide—that I am still unshaken in 
my belief as to a future state. 

“Yes,” said he with firmness, “we shall awake to be judged; and she— 
the author of what I am—was three months afterwards united with her 
Rudolph. A cenotaph, on the same spot where they had vowed each other 
eternal fidelity, tells their fate.” 


The doctor paused, his eye rested in deep reverie on the setting sun, 
which shed his last glorious rays over the magnificent landscape—an immense 
carpet of the most delicious green, varied with the richest shades of gold and 
silver. Nature had laid on her first colouring. The vineyards that cover the 
sweep of hills below Presburg, and the thousands of blossoming cherry trees, 
produced an almost magic effect; to the left rose, in bold relief, the castle of 
Presburg, with its antique and glittering towers; and far away to the west the 
mountains of Austria were lighted up by the setting sun. It was a glorious 
sight! The whole company sat in deep silence; not a sound was heard save the 
strokes of the curfew bell in the neighbouring village, and the hollow deep 
base of the boatmen on the broad and mighty Danube. It was only gradually 
that a whisper was heard growing louder and louder, till it broke out in the 
united expression of fifty voices, all of which joined to pay their thanks to 
the youth who had excited so universal interest with my proud countrymen. 

Never—never will the recollection of this evening be effaced from my 
memory; nor the fate of the young man whose short narrative I have given. 
He was too good, too noble for this world—the youth who, in his twenty- 
second year, had become the ornament of two universities. 

While in Poland, he unhappily associated himself with the secret society 
of . The fatal renunciation which he had to subscribe, when he took 
the degrees as doctor of medicine at the university of Vienna, caused his 
death. 

He renounced, in consequence of this, the brotherhood. He might have 
continued in it; hundreds of members, who held public offices under different 
governments, did the same; but his honesty revolted at the idea. They knew 
him but little; they dreaded discovery; and he fell a sacrifice to their fears. 
On the 1st of July, 1810, he was found assassinated in one of the solitary 
walks of the Prater, at Vienna. 

Kart J. R. ARNDT 
Clark University 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DEUTSCHE PHILOLOGIE Im AurFrRiss. Herausgegeben unter Mitarbeit zahl- 
reicher namhafter Fachgelehrter von Wolfgang Stammler. 3 Bande (ca. 
30 Lieferungen). Berlin, Bielefeld, Miinchen: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 
1952-55. Ca. DM 200.— 


UNSERE WISSENSCHAFT verdankt Wolfgang Stammler bereits zwei unschatz- 
bare Nachschlagewerke: das von ihm mit P. Merker veréffentlichte Real- 
lixikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte und das mit K. Langosch heraus- 
gegebene Verfasserlexikon des Mittelalters. Mit dem vorliegenden Werk hat er 
nochmals etwas ganz Neues geschaffen. Als Ersatz fiir Pauls GrundriZ ist es 
nicht gemeint. Das altere Werk sollte das gesamte Gebiet der Germanistik 
behandeln, der AufriG dagegen beschrinkt sich auf die deutsche Philologie. 
Das altere Werk widmet jedem Wissensgebiet ein bis drei Bande und strebt 
somit 4uBerste Griindlichkeit, ja méglichste Vollstandigkeit an; der Aufri£ 
dagegen bietet nur orientierende Ubersichten, deren Lange sich zwischen 40 
und 350 Spalten bewegt. Es ist also nicht nur ein Werk fiir Bibliotheken, 
sondern ein Nachschlagewerk, das fiir jeden Germanisten erschwinglich ist 
und ihm bei der taglichen Arbeit dienen soll. Unter “‘Philologie” ist nicht nur 
Sprachwissenschaft verstanden, sondern auch Literaturwissenschaft, Alter- 
tumskunde und Volkskunde. Es fehit eigentlich nur ein Kapitel “Biographik,” 
d.h. eine Darstellung der biographischen Literatur, ihrer Entwicklung und 
ihrer hervorragenden Leistungen. Dagegen ist es berechtigt, daf die Bio- 
graphien der einzelnen Dichter nicht geboten sind, denn diese sind in den 
Werken von Stammler, Kosch und Kriiger, sowie in der (allerdings reichlich 
veralteten) Allgemeinen Deutschen Biographie zu finden. Der Plan des Werkes 
ist nicht nur sorgfaltig durchdacht, sondern auch praktisch: er hat sich in vier 
Jahren verwirklichen lassen. Die dritte Auflage von Pauls Grundri£ hat es in 
den Jahren 1913 bis 1941 nur auf fiinfzehn Bande gebracht. Diese bieten 
nicht einmal eine vollstaindige Darstellung der germanischen Sprachen, 
wihrend von den Literaturen nur vier Teilgebiete behandelt sind. Der 
AufriG dagegen ist schon fast vollstandig. Um Verzégerungen zu vermeiden, 
hat Stammler den Gesamtstoff auf 86 Artikel verteilt und 7o Mitarbeiter 
herangezogen. Unter letzteren vermift man zwar, mit wenigen Ausnahmen, 
die Namen der bedeutendsten gegenwartig tatigen Literarhistoriker, aber 
das war kaum zu vermeiden. Einzelforschung und stark persénlich akzen- 
tuierte Arbeiten sind gerade auf literarischem Gebiet so viel verlockender als 
die miihevolle und nie ganz befriedigende Abfassung von Ubersichten, da& 
sich die fiihrenden Gelehrten wohl nur hatten gewinnen lassen, wenn ihnen 
véllige Freiheit gewahrt worden ware in Bezug auf Umfang, Auffassung und 
Liefertermin—und damit wire der Aufri£ in dieselbe Sackgasse geraten wie 
der Grundrib. 

Das Werk gliedert sich in drei Bande und fiinf Abteilungen. Abteilung I 
umfaft Aufsaitze iiber Methodenlehre, Geschichte der Philologie, Poetik, 
Inschriftenkunde, Bibliotheksgeschichte und Paliographie. Abteilung II 
enthalt die Sprachwissenschaft. Abteilung III setzt sich ihrerseits aus vier 
Teilen zusammen: Literaturgeschichte; auslindische Einfliisse auf die 
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deutsche Literatur; Verhaltnis der Literatur zu den anderen Kiinsten, zy 
Theater, Zeitung, Film und Rundfunk; und Au®erungen lebender Dichter 
zur Literatur. Abteilung IV and V behandeln dann die Altertumskunde und 
Volkskunde. Zur Zeit dieses Berichtes (Juni 1955) liegen die ersten zwei 
Bande vollstindig vor, und vom dritten Band drei Lieferungen. Band I ent- 
halt die Abteilungen I und II, Band II die Abteilung III, 1 (also die Litera- 
turgeschichte), und Band III soll das Werk vollenden. Insgesamt darf man 
wohl mit etwa 30 Lieferungen und einem Preis von annihernd DM 200 fiir 
das gebundene Werk rechnen. Der Verlag kiindigt bereits eine zweite Auflage 
an. Einige Verbesserungen in der Gliederung und Uberarbeitung der ein- 
zelnen Beitriige sind vorgesehen. Hoffentlich wird dann auch ein bess~:es 
Papier gewahit. Satz und Druck sind schon jetzt vorziiglich. 

Zu den gréBten Vorziigen des Werkes gehért gewi®, daB eine ganze Reihe 
von Wissensgebieten hier zum ersten Mal, oder zum ersten Mal vollstindig, 
in einer Ubersicht dargestellt sind. Schon aus diesem Grunde wird es in 
keiner amerikanischen Universitatsbibliothek, aber auch in keiner gréGeren 
éffentlichen oder guten Gelehrtenbibliothek fehlen diirfen. Altmeister Fried- 
rich Panzer schreibt eine Inschriftenkunde (merkwiirdig, da die deutsche 
Philologie trotz ihres Ursprungs aus der klassischen sich erst jetzt diesem 
Gegenstand widmet, und fast ausschlieBlich durch Panzers Initiative); Ernst 
Mehl liefert die erste zusammenfassende Geschichte der deutschen Biblio- 
theken; B. Bischoff bietet eine Einfiihrung in die Palaographie, die neu ist in 
ihrer knappen Ubersichtlichkeit und Ausrichtung auf deutsche Verhiiltnisse; 
Arno Schirokauer bedenkt erstmalig das Friihneuhochdeutsche als sprach- 
lich-kulturelle Gesamterscheinung; und August Langen fiihrt die Sprach- 
geschichte bis auf die Gegenwart fort. Die Literaturgeschichte wird in zwan- 
zig Einzelaufsitzen als Gattungsgeschichte geboten, und obwohl dies an sich 
nicht neu ist, finden sich doch hier die ersten Gesamtdarstellungen der all- 
gemeinen und der Fachprosa des Mittelalters (W. Stammler und G. Eis), 
des Romans (G. Weydt und R. Majut), des neueren Epos (H. Maiworm) und 
des Essays (K. G. Just). Die Mundartdichtung wird nach den Hauptland- 
schaften geordnet in drei Aufsaitzen behandelt, und das Thema “‘Klassisches 
Altertum und deutsche Literatur” (erstmals im Reallexikon im Zusammen- 
hang dargestellt) wird von Richard Newald ausfiihrlicher erforscht. Die 
angekiindigte Stoffgeschichte von Hansel steht noch aus. Sie kann sich auf 
zahlreiche Einzeluntersuchungen und bibliographische Vorarbeiten (Bauer- 
horst, Kérner), nicht aber auf eine bestehende Gesamtdarstellung stiitzen. 

Neu ist ferner der Versuch, die Einfliisse fremder Literaturen auf die 
deutsche im vollen Umfange zu erfassen. Nicht weniger als fiinfzehn Aufsatze 
sind diesem Unternehmen gewidmet (Horst Oppel schreibt iiber die englischen 
Einfliisse, Harold Jantz iiber die amerikanischen): sie fiillen die ersten drei 
Lieferungen des dritten Bandes. Daran soll sich ein Abschnitt anschliefen, 
den man am besten mit Goethes Ausdruck als ‘‘nachbarliche Verhaltnisse” 
bezeichnet. Die Theatergeschichte liegt in den Hiinden ihres besten Kenners, 
H. H. Borcherdt. Das Verhaltnis der Dichtung zu Philosophie, Musik und 
den bildenden Kiinsten ist gewaltiges Neuland: es gibt nur Einzelforschung 
und philosophische Betrachtungen, aber keine historischen Darstellungen. 
Bezeichnend fiir den unternehmenden, einfallsreichen Geist des Herausgebers 
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ist weiter, daB auch Zeitung, Rundfunk und Film beriicksichtigt werden und 
daf drei Dichter zu Worte kommen sollen. Holthusen wird tiber Lyrik, Ber- 
gengruen tiber die Prosa, B. von Heiseler tiber das Drama schreiben. Und 
da® in Altertumskunde und Volkskunde (fiir jede dieser Abteilungen sind 
zehn Artikel vorgesehen) viele Gebiete noch nie, oder seit langem nicht mehr, 
in zusammenfassender Uberschau dargestellt worden sind, weif jeder einiger- 
mafen Beschlagene. 

Neben Vollstaindigkeit und Neuheit sind die sachenvolle Darstellung 
und Sachlichkeit des Tones als dritter groBer Vorzug des Werkes zu nennen. 
Wahrend das Reallexikon, mitten in der geistesgeschichtlichen Epoche ent- 
standen, den Lieblingstheorien und Sondermeinungen der Beitriger zu viel 
Spielraum gab und eher ein “Ideallexikon” zu nennen wire, werden im 
AufriB vor allem Kenntnisse und Tatsachen vermittelt. Man vergleiche etwa 
den sachlichen Reichtum von Kunzens Kapitel iiber die Novelle mit der 
theoretischen Voreingenommenheit A. von Grolmanns. Nicht Meinungen, 
sondern die Probleme sinnvoller Abgrenzung und Gliederung der Stoffe 
stehen im Mittelpunkt des Interesses. Die Behandlung der Literatur nach 
Gattungen verlangt, da die Eigengesetzlichkeit jeder Gattung erforscht 
wird, und in der Tat bemiihen sich die meisten Beitriiger, die Einheit und 
Kontinuitaét ihres Gegenstandes zur Darstellung zu bringen. Véllig ungenii- 
gend scheint nur die Geschichte der neueren Lyrik von August Clo%. Hier 
wird nicht die Entwicklung einer Gattung gezeichnet, sondern—in langst 
veralteter Weise—ein Potpourri geboten von Biographie, Kulturgeschichte, 
Anekdoten und fliichtigen Interpretationen und Werturteilen. Uber Eichen- 
dorffs Gedichte z.B. erfahren wir fast nichts. Stattdessen wird eine Anekdote 
erzihlt, sein Verhaltnis zu beriihmten Mannern gestreift und seine Staats- 
auffassung beriihrt. Wie die Wirrnis des Inhalts auch auf den Stil abgefarbt 
hat, mége folgender Satz zeigen: “In den Gedichten Ostliche Rosen zeigt sich 
Riickert gegeniiber Goethe als Meister kostiimechter Einkleidung und An- 
passung an Hafis.”’ 

Einheitlichkeit und historische Entwicklung einer Dichtart sind natiir- 
lich nicht schon mit dem Stoffe selbst gegeben; ihre Erkenntnis ist vielmehr 
Aufgabe der Wissenschaft. Schon die Trennung der Dichtung von der all- 
gemeinen Literatur ist schwierig; erst recht die Unterscheidung der verschie- 
denen Dichtarten. Bei einem einzelnen Dichtwerk unterscheidet man ge- 
wohnlich Stoff, Gehalt und Gestalt, und die neuere Interpretation versteht 
es, die wechselseitige Bezogenheit dieser Elemente zu erfassen und so ein 
Bild des Werkes zu entwerfen. Jedoch ist das Verhiltnis der Elemente zuein- 
ander nicht konstant, es wechselt von Epoche zu Epoche und von Werk zu 
Werk, und daraus entspringt die Not des Historikers. Gruppenphinomene 
und damit Gliederungen lassen sich meist nur vom Standpunkt eines der drei 
genannten Elemente finden, aber indem die Darstellung dem einen Faden 
folgt, reiht sie auch Werke aneinander, die sich nur oberflachlich ahneln, und 
deren Art und Wert auf diese Weise nicht villig gewiirdigt werden kénnen. 

Zur Veranschaulichung dieser Probleme diene ein Vergleich der Ge- 
schichte des Romans von G. Weydt mit der Geschichte der Novelle von J. 
Kunz. In einem einleitenden theoretischen Kapitel unterscheidet Weydt 
zwischen auferer und innerer Form des Romans. Gebrauch der Prosa, 
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Lange und Dehnbarkeit des Umfangs und eine Spannung erregende Hand. 
lung werden als Kennzeichen der auferen Form genannt; Subjektivitit, 
Realismus und Progressivitat als Kennzeichen der inneren. Es ist jedoch klar, 
da® keine dieser Eigenschaften ausschlieBlich dem Roman zukommt, und 
daG nur die ersten zwei allen Romanen gemeinsam sind. Obwohl Weydt er- 
klart, er wolle von der duSeren Form ausgehen, um “dann die innere Form als 
damit im Zusammenhang stehend zu betrachten,” gliedert er seine Darstel- 
lung keineswegs nach den genannten Merkmalen, sondern nach Stoffen. Die 
“GuBeren Formen,” die seine Periodisierung bestimmen, sind Begriffe wie 
Schiiferroman, Abenteuerroman, Schelmenroman, Reiseroman, etc. Diese 
Methode erlaubt eine auf erordentlich klare Darstellung und deckt interes- 
sante Zusammenhinge auf: Weydt unterscheidet eine manieristische Periode 
zwischen Wickram und dem Barock, und eine Sondergruppe Jean Paul- 
Hélderlin neben Goethe und den Romantikern. Aber die Methode teilt auch 
die Problematik aller historischen Literaturbetrachtung, denn die Ordnung 
nach Stoffen ergibt nicht zwangsliufig eine sinnvolle Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der Gehalte “als damit im Zusammenhang stehend.” Daf nicht nur Beziige 
aufgedeckt, sondern auch andere verborgen werden, ist der geringste Schaden, 
und jedenfalls unvermeidlich bei dieser wie bei jeder anderen Gliederung. 
Bedenklicher ist, da die altere Zeit, in der es noch keine iiberragenden und 
eigenwilligen Romane gab, befriedigender dargestellt ist als die Zeit der 
groSen Bildungsromane. Ich wiiSte zwar nicht, wie man besser als Weydt von 
dem Wilhelm Meister zu den Romantikern iiberleiten kénnte, aber indem die 
Darstellung sich an die Kategorien Bildungs-, Wander- und Kunstroman 
halt, kann sie dem Wesen des Hyperion oder des Ofterdingen nicht véllig 
gerecht werden. Jene Kategorien erfassen nur die Mode, die Ubernahme neuer, 
noch wandlungsfiahiger Themen, aber es ist nicht leicht, von den Stoffen zum 
Gehalt vorzudringen. Der Wilhelm Meister ist getragen von dem spezifisch 
Goetheschen Lebensproblem, das den Dichter noch bis ins hohe Alter beun- 
ruhigte, namlich der Spannung zwischen Denken und Tun, Ausbreitung und 
Spezialisierung, allgemeiner Lebenserfahrung und dichterischer, oder wissen- 
schaftlicher, oder praktischer Tatigkeit. Von dieser Spannung, von der Stei- 
gerung durch Polaritaét, haben die Romantiker nichts gewuft. Sie ging sie 
innerlich nichts an. Der neue Wein, den sie in den Goetheschen Schlauch 
taten, war die Suche des Unendlichen im Endlichen, besonders in dessen blei- 
benderen Formen—Natur, Kunst und Altertum. Ich behaupte nicht, daf 
Weydt das verinderte Bildungsideal der Romantiker nicht erkannt und ihre 
Romane nur vom Standpunkt des Wilhelm Meister beurteilt hatte. Aber seine 
Anordnung zwang ihn, zur Hintertiir hereinzukommen, und da lat sich die 
Fassade schlecht beschreiben. 

Daf® es sich nicht um ein Versagen des Historikers, sondern um ein Prob- 
lem der literarischen Historiographie iiberhaupt handelt, zeigt die aus ganz 
anderer Sicht geschriebene Geschichte der Novelle von Josef Kunz. Die 
Novelle, so definiert er, handelt von dem Konflikt zwischen Ordnung und 
Damonie, Selbstbeherrschung und Leidenschaft, Sicherheit und Bedrohung 
durch die ‘“Michte,” Selbstbestimmung des souverinen Individuums und 
Uberwaltigung durch Natur oder umgebende Menschenwelt. Es kann Kunz 
nicht entgangen sein, daf auch Tragiédien, ja sogar Marchen, Sagen und 
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Gedichte (z. B. Melusine, Schéne Agnete) diesen Konflikt behandeln kénnen, 
aber es kam ihm offensichtlich weniger auf eine stich- und hiebfeste Definition 
der Novelle an als auf ein Prinzip der Darstellung. Eine zureichende Definition 
der Novelle miiSte neben dem Gehalt auch Form und Stoff beriicksichtigen, 
aber aus einer komplexen Definition laGt sich halt keine historische Linie 
gewinnen. Die Frage der Form raumt Kunz aus dem Wege mit der Behaup- 
tung, der Konflikt zwischen Dimonie und Menschenmaf driange “mit einer 
inneren Notwendigkeit zur Gattungsform der Novelle als zu jener, die als 
einzige eine angemessene Gestaltung dieses Gegensatzes erméglichte.”’ Das 
ist entweder eine Tautologie, die einfach die bereits gegebene Definition 
nach der inneren Form (Gehalt) wiederholt; oder aber es ist eine petitio prin- 
cipii, indem namlich iiber die auBere Form nirgends etwas gesagt wird. Nun 
ist durchaus anzuerkennen, da auch Kunz eine iiberaus lehrreiche und anre- 
gende, ja bewundernswert geistreiche Darstellung bietet. Wie Weydt schreibt 
auch er eine echte Gattungsgeschichte, schreitet in gleichmaSigem, klarem 
Gang voran, und erlaubt sich keine Abschweifungen ins Biographische, Kul- 
turhistorische oder Soziologische. Seine Darstellung gerat nur da ins Wanken, 
wo der gehaltliche Aspekt nicht ausreicht. Das Ende von Goethes Novelle 
scheidet er mit sicherem Blick aus der Novellentradition aus (weil es \eltan- 
schaulich zur Legende gehért), aber wohin Der blonde Eckbert gehért, kann er 
nicht entscheiden (weil er dem Stoffe nach ein Marchen, dem Gehalt nach 
eine Novelle ist). Bedenklicher als das gelegentliche Verdecken von Beziigen 
ist wieder das Verkennen von einzelnen Werken. Es ist radikaler bei Kunz als 
bei Weydt, weil der gehaltliche Aspekt tiefer schiirft als der stoffliche und 
deshalb sowohl innigeres Verstandnis wie argeres Mifverstandnis hervorrufen 
kann. Der deutlichste Fall ist Kunzens Verurteilung von C. F. Meyer. Die 
“formale Meisterschaft” wird zugegeben, und von Meyers “Motivwahl” 
(d.h. Stoffen) heift es, sie komme “in vorbildlicher Weise dem Gattungs- 
gesetz der Novelle nahe.” Aber dennoch sei “das Grundgesetz der Novelle 
verfehlt,” namlich ‘“Daseinsméglichkeiten des Bedingten und Unbedingten 
... in eine fruchtbare Spannung zu bringen.”” Kunz muf so urteilen, denn 
nach ihm handelt die Novelle stets von dem Einbruch des Unbedingten in 
ein bedingtes Dasein. Bei Meyer dagegen handelt es sich um ein unbedingtes 
Dasein, das nach dem bedingten Leben strebt, um den Entriickten, der Anteil 
sucht am tatigen Leben und am gemeinen Menschenlos. Gewif, die meisten 
Menschen erkennen sich als endliche Wesen, die nach dem Unendlichen hin 
transzendieren: ihr Ziel ist der Tod. Meyer aber erlebte sich als unendliches 
Wesen, das in die Immanenz strebte: sein Wunsch war die Geburt. Was 
seinen Werken einen unverkennbaren Stempel aufdriickt, ist die schmerzliche 
Sehnsucht eines Fremdlings nach Heimat. Mit Aburteilen wie Schwiche, 
Distanz, Unbeteiligtheit und Spannungslosigkeit ist diese Seelenlage nicht 
erfaBt. 

Wer Geschichte schreibt, mu auf die Zusammenhinge sehen, und diese 
liegen immer im Allgemeinen. Art und Wert einer Dichtung werden aber viel 
starker bestimmt durch das Unvergleichliche und Einzigartige in ihr. Die 
Feststellung soll keineswegs bedeuten, das Verfassen von Literaturgeschich- 
ten sei ein vergebliches Bemiihen. Sie will nur Grenzen abstecken. Es wire 
nicht schwer, an Hand von Einzelinterpretationen—sogar den besten— 
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nachzuweisen, dai auch sie die Dichtung nicht ausschépfen, denn ihnen 
miissen gerade diejenigen Eigenschaften entgehen, die der Dichtung aus 
ihrer Stellung in einer Tradition und ihrem Verhiltnis zum allgemeinen 
Geistesleben zuwachsen. Literaturgeschichte und Werkdeutung sind aufein- 
ander angewiesen und miissen sich gegenseitig befruchten, leisten aber nicht 
dasselbe und kénnen nie véllig identisch werden. 

Die hier angeriihrten Probleme sind in den letzten Jahren vielfach erér- 
tert worden, und sie beschiftigen auch die Verfasser der theoretischen Artikel 
im Awufri£. Josef Diinningers ‘Geschichte der deutschen Philologie” definiert 
das Problem (I, 209), und Horst Oppels ‘““Methodenlehre der Literaturwis- 
senschaft” sowie Fritz Martinis “Poetik” erwagen es eingehend. Diinninger 
behandelt sowohl die Sprach- wie die Literaturwissenschaft, und dies ent- 
spricht seiner Uberzeugung, daf sich die beiden Disziplinen auf keinen Fall 
trennen diirfen. Aber auch er muf feststellen, daf die beiden Aste der Philologie 
immer weiter auseinanderstreben, und daf jeder einzelne in sich wieder ge- 
spalten ist in einen systematischen und einen historischen Zweig. Sprache 
wird verstanden einerseits als ein naturhaftes, mechanischen Gesetzen ge- 
horchendes Gebilde, andrerseits als geistige Ausdrucksform sowohl kollektiver 
und geschichtlicher Krifte wie schépferischer Persénlichkeiten. Und Dich- 
tung gilt einerseits als Verwirklichung ewiger Formgesetze durch héchst indi- 
viduelle Schépfungsakte, andrerseits als historischer Ablauf, der in die an- 
deren Manifestationen des kulturellen Lebens eingebettet ist. Die Literatur- 
wissenschaft ist heute wohl ernstlicher bemiiht als die Linguistik, ihre dop- 
pelte Aufgabe zu vereinen, aber wie schwer es ist, dem historischen und dem 
asthetischen Aspekt der Dichtung zugleich gerecht zu werden, zeigen die 
Uberlegungen von Oppel und Martini. Oppels Arbeit ist bei weitem die 
durchdachtere und also wertvollere. Zwar ist auch aus Martinis ernsthaften 
Bemiihungen viel zu lernen, aber er hatte vielleicht besser daran getan, 
Fragen, die wir heute nicht zu lésen vermégen, eben als Fragen zu formulie- 
ren, statt verschiedenen und widerspriichlichen Lésungsversuchen halb und 
halb nachzugehen. Oppel sieht schirfer. Er erkennt einerseits die Dis- 
krepanz zwischen Wissenschaft und Dichtung (es ist der Unterschied zwi- 
schen intellektueller Aussage und gesamt-menschlicher Haltung), andrerseits 
das Ungeniigende der bloSen “Einfiihlung.” Er zeigt, wieviel Aberglaube auf 
dem Gebiet der Poetik weggeriumt worden ist durch die Leistungen der 
Einzelinterpretation (z. B. die Meinung, bestimmte Formen hiatten kon- 
stante Ausdruckswerte, oder die Behauptung, eine Dichtung sei um so wert- 
voller, je mehr sie den Gesetzen ihrer Gattung entspricht), aber er warnt auch 
vor Betrachtungsweisen, die nur noch Werke ohne Dichter und Dichter ohne 
Werke sehen. 

Kein einzelner Rezensent darf wagen, iiber den Wert all der verschieden- 
artigen Arbeiten zu urteilen, die in dem AufriG vereinigt sind. Ich habe 
mich auf die literaturwissenschaftlichen Kapitel beschrianken miissen und 
auch von diesen nur wenige wiirdigen kénnen. Zum Schlu8 méchte ich noch 
einen schénen Gedanken aus Diinningers Aufsatz nachtragen, und dann 
iiber Arno Schirokauers Beitrag berichten zum Andenken an den Mann, der 
der amerikanischen Germanistik viel zu friih entrissen wurde. 

Geschichte der Philologie, so glaubt Diinninger, soll nicht nur For- 
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schungsbericht sein tiber gewonnene Erkenntnisse und vollbrachte Leistun- 
gen, sondern Darstellung der Wandlungen, die das geschichtliche Bewuftsein 
seit Herder durchgemacht hat, und der daraus folgenden Wandlung der 
Forschungsziele. Was die letzten 200 Jahre uns gebracht haben, ist nicht nur 
historischer Sinn, also Verstaindnis fiir die Eigengesetzlichkeit vergangener 
Epochen (wahrend noch die Barockzeit die Vergangenheit einfach in die 
Gegenwart projizierte), sondern auch die Aneignung der geschichtlichen Welt 
als einer neuen Dimension des persénlichen Erlebens. Vor allem die erhaltenen 
und noch unmittelbar ergreifbaren Formen der Vergangenheit, Dichtung und 
Kunst, sind zum integralen Bestandteil des Lebens der Gegenwart geworden. 
Zwischen Gott und Geschépf, zwischen Geist und Natur hat sich das Reich 
der Geschichte aufgetan als echter Lebensbezirk des Menschen. Ich méchte 
diese Gedanken ausdriicklich auch auf die Literaturgeschichte anwenden, um 
damit noch einmal etwaigen Mifverstandnissen des oben Gesagten vorzu- 
beugen. Es ist nicht etwa so, daf Literaturgeschichte blo® eine Sache der 
Gelehrten ist, und da nur Werkdeutung dem gegenwartigen Leben dient. 
Vielmehr ist es das groBe Verdienst der historischen Literaturbetrachtung, 
Verstindnis und Gefiihl fiir die alten Zeiten derart verbreitet zu haben, daB 
uns Goethe, Kleist und Hélderlin ebenso unmittelbar ansprechen wie Thomas 
Mann, Rilke oder Gottfried Benn. 

Schirokauers schmissig geschriebener Aufsatz iiber das Friihneuhoch- 
deutsche verzichtet auf Darstellung der Grammatik und behandelt statt- 
dessen die allgemeine sprachliche und kulturelle Lage im Zeitraum von 1300 
bis 1600, speziell die Frage nach der Entstehung der neuen Gemeinsprache. 
Daf man iiber Ans&tze zur Bildung einer Hochsprache nicht hinauskam und 
daZ diese sich nicht ausbreiten und durchsetzen konnten, lag nach seiner An- 
sicht nicht nur an den partikularistischen Tendenzen auf politischem und 
sozialem Gebiet, sondern auch am Aufkommen des philosophischen Nomina- 
lismus sowie am Einflu8 von Mystik und Reformation. Die mhd. koine war 
die Dichtersprache einer kleinen gesellschaftlichen Fiihrerschicht und war 
geeignet nur zum Ausdruck von deren poetischen und ideellen Interessen. In 
der neuen Epoche dagegen dringten viele Belange nach Ausdruck: der Fern- 
handel des aufsteigenden Biirgertums schuf Kontorsprachen; die fiirstlichen 
Kanzleien bildeten Urkundensprachen aus; die Mystik eine neue Sprache der 
Inbrunst; die Predigerménche, und spater die Reformatoren und ihre Gegner, 
Sprachen der drastisch-bildhaften Lehre. Sie alle hatten weder Zeit noch 
Neigung, sich um Normalisierung und Standardisierung zu bemiihen, rafften 
vielmehr alles zusammen, was ihnen an sprachlichen Mitteln fiir ihre Zwecke 
geeignet schien. Da® die Prager Kanzlei oder spiter Luthers Bibel einen er- 
heblichen Anteil an der Bildung des Neuhochdeutschen hatte, wird von 
Schirokauer bestritten, und ebenso bestreitet er die Bedeutung des neuge- 
wonnenen ostdeutschen Raumes. Weder die dort vollzogene Mundarten- 
mischung noch das Kolonialfrinkische hatte die Grundlage gebildet fir 
das spitere Nhd. Einen iibergreifenden Einflu8 schreibt er nur den Universi- 
titen zu, und zwar nicht nur den Neugriindungen der Renaissance, sondern 
schon den alten Hochschulen wie Kéln und Erfurt. Er betont, da® auch die 
groBen Kaufleute und die Kanzlisten Gebildete waren und sich oft neben 
ihrem praktischen Beruf als Schriftsteller und Gelehrte hervortaten. Friihnhd. 
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definiert er als Stadterdeutsch, als Epoche einer gewaltigen sprachlichen Aus- 
weitung, die das Material fiir die kommende Hoch- und Gemeinsprache 
bereitstellte, diese aber nicht erschaffen konnte wegen des Fehlens einer zen- 
tralen Autoritaét. Erst das 17. Jahrhundert, in dem der Biirger wieder vom 
Adel und die Universitaten von den Héfen abgelést wurden, brachte die Kon- 
solidierung des im vorhergehenden Sprachabschnitt Erworbenen. Daf der 
gelehrte Héfling Opitz den Ubergang bildet von alter zu neuer Zeit, scheint 
symptomatisch. Schirokauers Auffassung von der Bildung des Nhd. liefe 
sich also vergleichen mit den Vorgingen bei der Neugriindung des deutschen 
Reiches im 19. Jahrhundert: in beiden Fallen schuf ein liberales Biirgertum 
die geistigen und materiellen Voraussetzungen, aber der Vollzug war die Tat 
der Fiirsten. 
HEINRICH HENEL 
University of Wisconsin 


DICTIONARY OF GERMAN SyNonyMs. By R. B. Farrell. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1953. Pp. viii+-429. Cloth, $4.50. 


DER DEUTSCHE WORTSCHATZ NACH SACHGRUPPEN. Von Franz Dornseiff. 
Vierte véllig neubearbeitete Auflage. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1954. Pp. 158+ 583. Cloth, DM 32. 


PROFESSOR FARRELL’s book is intended for teachers and mature students; the 
meticulousness of its semantic differentiations and descriptions makes it a 
pedagogical tool of high scholarly value. In a leaflet the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press claims: “Professor Farrell has provided an indispensable aid for 
all except the bilingual.” I would add: a bilingual scholar, too, may profitably 
keep it within reach when writing German. 

Starting with ‘accept’ and ending with ‘work,’ the volume contains well 
over 300 alphabetically arranged articles, ranging in length from a few lines 
to several pages. Since the author addresses himself to English speakers, he 
rightly organizes his subject matter according to English words and word 
groups. The latter, themselves composed of synonyms, offer no practical dif- 
ficulty; at a glance the English index directs the reader looking, e.g., for ‘dis- 
aster’ to the article ‘accident, disaster.’ There is also a German index for the 
person not starting from the English term. Occasional digressions (in foot- 
notes) discuss further aspects of German words occurring with a specific mean- 
ing in the main text. The entire arrangement is eminently practical. The il- 
lustrative examples are in part composed ad oc, in part taken from literature. 

A study of this nature cannot well be expected to be perfect in every 
detail. In the present case this reviewer’s main criticism would be that some- 
times the author makes over-subtle distinctions, distinctions that strike the 
native speaker as questionable and that in any case would seem to burden 
unnecessarily the linguistic conscience of the foreign learner. This applies, 
e.g., toeinig werden and sich einigen (p. 17), todas heiGtand das bedeutet in the 
sense of ‘the consequence is’ (p. 220); it applies furthermore to some aspects 
of the discussions relative to: betreffen and angehen (p. 13, n. 1), ermst—ernst- 
haft—ernstlich (p. 307 ff.), Art—Weise—Art und Weise (pp. 390 ff.), auf... 
Weise and in .. . Weise (pp. 394 ff.). I fail to see that einverstanden sein im- 
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plies previous disagreement (p. 16) or that begegnen “frequently suggests 
that . . . the encounter is unwelcome to one or more of the persons” (p. 220; 
F. H. Jacobi quotes Lavater as saying: “‘Mit uns allen sey Gott, der jedem 
begegnet ...”’). I doubt whether “Sie haben nur wenige Fehler gemacht” 
implies that the mistakes will be itemized, while the same sentence with the 
uninflected wenig does not (p. 130). The difference (minute in any case) be- 
tween “Ich wollte, ich hatte ein Auto” and ‘‘Ich wiinschte, ich hatte ein Auto” 
seems to me to lie in the fact that wiinschie is stylistically somewhat more 
formal, rather than less emotional or more optimistic regarding future fulfil- 
ment (p. 401). On the other hand, it might have been indicated that a tip can 
be hinsugefiigt but not hinsugesetst to the taxi fare, the latter expression per- 
taining to words rather than to material objects (p. 10). 

Some further details on the basis of fairly extensive spot checks:—Emp- 
fangen can certainly not be used in the sense of ‘accepted as a social peer’ 
(p. 1, n. 4). “Als héfliche Geste stellte er mir seinen Wagen zur Verfiigung”’ 
(p. 3) is poor syntax. The best English equivalent for Ausfihrung (p. 9) is 
‘execution.’ In connection with hinsukommen ‘be added’ (p. 11) plain kom- 
men should also have been mentioned: Zu seinen geschaftlichen Sorgen kam 
noch der Tod seiner Frau. Zuweisen (p. 11: “‘Dem Lehrpersonal (better: 
Lehrkérper] wurde ein neues Mitglied zugewiesen’’) is ‘assign’ rather than 
‘add.’ I fail to see how in Mitleidenschaft siehen could ever be “applied to other 
things than evils” (p. 14). “Ich verpaSte, ihm auf Wiedersehen zu sagen” 
(p. 124) should be either “‘Ich versiumte, ihm auf Wiedersehen zu sagen” or 
“Ich verpaBte die Gelegenheit (den rechten Augenblick), ihm auf Wieder- 
sehen zu sagen.’’ Nicht umhin kénnen is not so much “eloquent or emotional”’ 
(p. 124, n. 2) as it is formal or even pompous (‘cannot but,’ ‘cannot refrain 
from’). Why should gefiilit have to be “coupled with werden, not sein”’ (p. 132)? 
Farrell himself gives the example: “Das Theater war vollkommen gefiillt.” 
Nicht miissen can (in colloquial, even good colloquial German) correspond to 
the prohibitive ‘must not’ (p. 219, n. 1); a mother may well say to her child: 
“{Das] mu®[t du] nich{t tun]’’). Note 2 on p. 313 might have added that 
bedienen may also mean ‘to operate’ (e.g., an elevator). On p. 314 we find, as 
an example, ‘‘die Strenge des Georgeschen Stils,’’ but on p. 318 we are in- 
formed that English ‘severe’ in the aesthetic sense is not translatable into 
German. An example on p. 316 gives the student the wrong impression that 
eine schwere Priifung can mean only ‘a severe ordeal’ and not ‘a hard examina- 
tion.’ Arbeit (in contrast to Werk) denotes not only “‘more humble things, 
particularly school-boys’ and students’ essays’’ (p. 403—and, incidentally, 
also examination papers), but also scholarly writings of a quantitatively 
limited nature (cf.: ein umfangreiches Werk iiber Goethe—die Zeitschrift 
enthalt eine ausgezeichnete Arbeit iiber Goethe). 

There are few misprints. On p. 228 I find, in a quoted sentence, “ein 
ward” for (presumably) “eins ward,” and also a senseless comma in a passage 
from Kleist’s Erdbeben. On p. 315 (n. 1) ‘Strict’ should appear as Sirikt. 
Nochmal should be spelled noch mal (p. 16). 

These and some other flaws should be eliminated in a revised edition. 
Meanwhile teachers, students, and writers of German have reason to be 
thankful to Dr. Farrell, who is professor at the University of Sydney in 
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Australia. It is a pleasure to see, from time to time, what competent German- 
ists there are “down under.” — 

Professor Dornseiff’s book first appeared in 1934 and was discussed by 
my colleague C. A. Williams in vol. xxxv of JEGP (1936). I have not seen the 
second and the third edition and do not know how the present one differs from 
them. 

A comparison with the first edition shows a considerable expansion of the 
introduction (pp. 29-66), which deals with the historical development and the 
basic problems of onomasiology and semasiology, and especially of the packed 
bibliography (pp. 68-158). The twenty chapters, each of which represents 
a wide conceptual area, are rearranged; the organization into (now 910) sub- 
divisions within the chapters seems to have undergone only minor changes. 

Without attempts at definition, the book simply lists words and phrases 
from any given conceptual field, and from all levels of speech within the latter. 
The author disclaims completeness, but one still cannot help wondering why, 
e.g., neither the basic five-letter word for the lower continuation of the back 
is included nor Goethe’s effective adverbial derivative therefrom (Faust, v. 
11,738). Altogether there seems to be a certain hesitancy “to call a spade a 
spade.” 

The basic purpose of the book is a descriptive survey of vocabulary and 
phraseology. It is also, albeit secondarily, to aid writers in search of le mot 
juste as well as cross-word-puzzle addicts. In the name of the former this 
reviewer recommends it. It must be said, however, that it is not as practical 
in this respect as Mawson’s alphabetized edition of Roget’s Thesaurus is in 
English. An alphabetical arrangement would, of course, run counter to the 
systematic purpose of the book. But a complete alphabetical index (which, 
we are informed, is planned for the future) would help a great deal; the present 
one is still selective, though more inclusive than that of the first edition. It 
appears most desirable, moreover, that the several index entries for one word 
be differentiated and characterized. Let us assume, for example, that a writer 
is looking for synonyms expressing ‘impudence.’ For frech he finds six entries 
(given, incidentally, according to chapters and subdivisions rather than pages 
—why?). He then discovers that 11.11 is under the key word “‘Genufsucht,” 
11.38 under “Mut,” 11.39 under “Tollkiihn,” 16.44 under “Unkeusch,” 
16.53 under “Unhdéflich,” and 16.90 under “Uberhebung, Frechheit.”’ Ob- 
viously the last two entries are the important ones, but they are not so 
designated. Roh has nine entries. How is the user to guess where he will en- 
counter uncooked potatoes, where crude petroleum, where primitive savagery, 
where moral coarseness, etc? 

The lack of indications along such lines makes the book awkward to use. 
It is to be hoped that the next edition will increase its value for practical 
reference purposes. 

As to paper and appearance of the printed page (now too crowded), this 
edition compares somewhat unfavorably with the first. 

DeETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
University of Illinois 


MITTELNIEDERDEUTSCHES HANDWORTERBUCH. Begriindet von A. Lasch und 
C. Borchling. Mit Unterstiitzung der Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft 
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und des Germanischen Seminars der Universitat Hamburg herausgegeben 
von Gerhard Cordes. Neunte Lieferung (vér bis vorérsaken). Neumiinster: 
Karl Wachholtz Verlag, 1955. DM 8. 


AFTER considerable delay, due chiefly to financial difficulties, the ninth fascicle 
of the Borchling-Lasch Mittelniederdeutsches Handwérterbuch has now ap- 
peared under the general editorship of Gerhard Cordes (Kiel). This marks the 
completion of the first volume of what will eventually be a three-volume 
publication, with two fascicles appearing each year. The first eight fascicles, 
which were published between 1928 and 1939, are now out of print. However, 
a new printing is being planned, and subscribers are urged to inform Cordes 
at the Germanistisches Seminar in Kiel as to whether they desire to purchase 
the first eight fascicles and also whether they plan to subscribe to the diction- 
ary, beginning with the ninth fascicle. 

This dictionary is a marked improvement over the older Schiller-Liibben 
Mittelniederdeutsches Wérterbuch because it is much more complete and also 
because it is presented in a much clearer and more realistic manner. Schiller- 
Liibben, for example, lists no entries between vorknuppen and vorkolden, 
whereas the new edition lists: vorkniitten, sik=sich mit Stricken aneinander 
binden, tibertr. sich jem. anschlieBen, verbiinden ; vorkodden= fiir Kleinigkeiten 
verausgeben ; vorkéderen, sik= sich unterhalten, plaudern; vorkigen=an Husten, 
Schwindsucht dahinsiechen; vérkoken (to be sure, only in the form vorgekoket 
‘precoctus’) and vérkéken = vor der K iiche belegener Vorratsraum. The definitions 
themselves are much more precise and list only such references as are sig- 
nificant and present different shades of meaning. Schiller-Liibben, for exam- 
ple, has three references for vordriven, but in each case the meaning is nothing 
but austreiben, verjagen, whereas Cordes lists many derivative and specialized 
meanings. 

Cordes also makes use of the umlaut symbol, the lack of which in 
Schiller-Liibben has always been disturbing to this reviewer. However, our 
knowledge concerning the extent of umlaut spread in Low German territory 
was very limited in 1875 when the Schiller-Liibben dictionary was published. 
Furthermore, studies in Low German linguistics have progressed rapidly 
during the last 40-50 years, particularly at the Universities of Hamburg, 
Marburg and Lund, and with the publication of many new texts additional 
material has now been made available for inclusion in a new dictionary. May 
the hope be expressed that work on the Mitlelniederdeutsches Handwérterbuch 
will now be carried on to a successful conclusion. 

Cart F. BAYERSCHMIDT 
Columbia University 


KLEINE SCHRIFTEN ZUR SPRACHGESCHICHTE. Von Wolfgang Stammler. 
Berlin, Bielefeld, Miinchen: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1954. x+249 S. 
DM 25.80; brosch. DM 23.60. 


W. STAMMLERS Kleine Schriften sur Literaturgeschichte des Mittelalters wurden 
im Journal, tim (1954), 463-5 von mir angezeigt. Der vorliegende Band ent- 
halt gesammelte Aufsitze zur Sprachgeschichte (acht Arbeiten, S.1—121), 
zur Wortgeschichte (Prolegomena und dreifiig Wortartikel, S.123-226) und 
zur Wissenschaftsgeschichte (drei Nachrufe, S.227-49). 
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Im Vorwort scheidet sich der Verfasser von den reinen Linguisten (die 
Junggrammatiker der vorausgehenden Generation hitten ihm als Studenten 
nichts bieten kénnen). Man darf annehmen, daf er in unserem Streite zwischen 
behaviorism und mentalism auf der Seite der Mentalisten zu finden wire. Er 
nennt seine Methode der Wortforschung, die den geistigen und sozialen 
Bedingungen der Sprachtriager nachgeht, eine ‘biologische’ und betont, daS 
seine Worterklarungen auf reale Erfahrung im Studentenleben, Militairdienst 
und Segelsport zuriickgehen. Seine Polemik ist gegen Schreibtischetymologen 
gerichtet (also nicht weiter philosophisch fundiert). 

Der erste Teil vereinigt Zeitschriften- und Festschriftenaufsitze, von 
denen ich hervorhebe: “Popularjurisprudenz und Sprachgeschichte im 1s. 
Jahrhundert” (FS fiir Kluge, 1926); “Zur Sprachgeschichte des 15. und 16. 
Jahrhunderts” (FS fiir Ehrismann, 1925); “Sprachliche Beobachtungen an 
der Lutherbibel des 17. Jahrhunderts” (Zs. fiir Kirchengeschichte, L, 1931); 
“Politische Schlagworte in der Zeit der Aufklairung”’ (FS fiir Goets, 1948). 

Der zweite Teil bringt Wortgeschichten aus der Alltagssprache und aus 
dem Jargon der oben erwihnten besonderen Erlebnisbezirke, von denen die 
folgenden—soweit ich sehe—bisher ungedruckt waren: Bild (und seine Sippe: 
Bildung, usw.); ahnen; drucken und driicken (ebenfalls sich driicken) ; bieder 
(samt Biedermann, Biedermeier); Halunke; Dusel; Nassauer; Skat und sein 
Wortschatz; fechien; hurra; Dragoner; Husar; Galopp; Bollwerk; Bursche; 
Bude; bummeln; Flagge; blinken; Brackwasser; Bb; Brise; Besan; kalfatern; 
Klabautermann. Dieser Teil gibt wegen seiner Originalbeitrige und seiner 
Liebe zu den Sachen dem Buche sein besonderes Gewicht. Es handelt sich dabei 
nicht um neue Etymologien, sondern um sorgfaltige Wortbelegsammlungen, 
die in jedem Falle ein zuverlissiges chronologisches Bild der Bedeutungs- 
entwicklung des Stammwortes und seiner Verzweigungen geben und als 
Musterbeispiele fiir ahnliche Erginzungen zu den Artikeln im Deutschen 
W drterbuch dienen kénnen. Dort fehlen bekanntlich nach Grimmschem Usus 
haufig die genauen Daten, von deren Kenntnis so oft die richtige semasio- 
logische Einsicht abhangt (und in neueren kleineren Unternehmen wie in dem 
Triibnerschen W drterbuch mu man sich notgedrungen auf die Ergebnisse der 
Einzelforschung beschranken). 

Mir persénlich hat der Aufsatz aus der FS fiir Goetz den gréSten Eindruck 
gemacht: hier sind die Friichte jahrzehntelanger systematischer Beschaftigung 
mit der politischen Sprache der letzten 150 Jahre ausgebreitet, die auf aus- 
gedehnter Belesenheit und geduldigster Sammelarbeit beruhen; viel neues 
Licht wird verbreitet, und mancher alte Irrtum wird ausgerottet. Die Bezie- 
hung zwischen Ideen, Schlagworten (‘Fahnenworten’) und politischen Ereig- 
nissen, ist, wie wir alle gelernt haben, von eminenter Bedeutung fiir die 
Geschichte, besonders die unsere. Dies Kapitel gibt vielleicht die beste 
Erliuterung zu der lebensnahen ‘biologischen’ Philologie des Verfassers. 
Leider fehlt ein Hinweis auf das geistesverwandte Politische Wérterbuch Hans 
Sperbers und seiner Mitarbeiter (an der Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio). In anderem Zusammenhang vermift man die Erwihnung des Wérter- 
buchs zum Faust, das in Wisconsin gearbeitet wurde. 

Die drei Nachrufe gelten Karl Freye, Gustav Roethe und Paul Merker. 
Der Band ist dem Andenken Arno Schirokauers gewidmet. 

Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 


University of Illinois 
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THe NORWEGIAN LANGUAGE IN AMERICA. By Einar Haugen. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953. Two vols.: 1, pp. xiv+317; I, 
pp. vii+-377. 

THE YEAR 1953 saw the publication of a work which throws a great deal of light 

on the Norwegian-American language and the milieu which has created it. 

This was The Norwegian Language in America, I-II, by Professor Einar 

Haugen of Madison (born in the U.S.A.). It has also been published in the 

series ‘‘Publications of the American Institute, University of Oslo. In coopera- 

tion with the Department of American Civilization, Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Pennsylvania.” 

Haugen’s work fills a need which has long been felt. As early as the 1870's 
the Norwegian historian L. K. Daa realized that among the Norwegians 
living in the U.S.A. a new idiom was in the process of development. He wrote 
in Tidstavler (vol. 4, p. 150): “In reading the language pattern of the Nor- 
wegian-American newspapers, which we so often misconstrued, we realised to 
what a large extent the language used by Norwegians already at this stage 
deviates not only from our own form of written Danish but also from 
Norwegian forms of speech.” 

In 1897 the Norwegian linguist P. Groth took his doctor’s degree at the 
University of Christiania. For one of his trial lectures he had chosen the 
subject “Some peculiarities of the language of Norwegian emigrants in 
America.”’ Groth discussed the general conditions for the development of the 
language among Norwegians who had emigrated to the United States. Groth 
himself had been in New York and some of the other eastern states, but had 
never visited the oldest Norwegian settlements in the Midwest. He realized 
therefore that in his lecture he would have to confine himself essentially to 
a survey of problems which he considered scholars should investigate. He said 
expressly: “It is to be hoped that in time, as we get more and more Norwegian- 
American linguists with a really sound scholastic background, one or more of 
them will deal with this question, and especially throw some light on the rela- 
tionship of Norwegian-American dialects to the Norwegian dialects which 
may be considered as the parent-dialects of the Norwegian-American dialects 
concerned.” A few years later the Norwegian-American linguist George T. 
Flom devoted himself to this task, and in a number of instructive theses 
provided information on the Norwegian language in the U.S.A. Professor N. 
Flaten of St. Olaf College, too, has provided a good deal of important informa- 
tion on this subject. Of Flaten’s work I should like to mention particularly an 
article in the periodical Maal og Minne 1939, in which he published “Sann- 
ferdige skréno p& Minnesota-Valdris” (True yarns in the Valdres Dialect of 
Minnesota). In the introduction Flaten included a letter which provides good 
examples of the way in which language confusion arose among the new 
settlers. 

As far as the Valdres dialect is concerned I should also like to mention 
Andrew A. Veblen, who published in 1930 a new edition of A. E. Vang’s 
Gamla Reglo o Rispo ifraa Valdris (1850) and Gamal Segner fraa Valdres 
(1871). Veblen’s book appeared in Fullerton, California, in 1930. Vang’s 
language was changed to a certain extent by advisers “in order to make it 
easier to read.’”’ Veblen reconstructed the language in the books “according 
to the manner in which the oldest natives of Vang who came here a long time 
ago, spoke their local dialect.” In other words he sought the advice of the 
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oldest emigrants from Vang in Valdres. In this way Norwegian-Americans 
were able to make their contribution to what was known of the local dialect 
in Valdres at the time they emigrated. Thus an investigation into Norwegian- 
American may help us to understand dialect developments in Norway. 

Professor Fredrik Stang, rector of Oslo University, was alive to these 
possibilities, and he proposed that I should undertake a study tour to those 
parts of the United States which contain the oldest settlements. I consuited 
the eminent phonetician Professor Ernest W. Selmer, and the result was that 
in 1931 he and I undertook a study tour to the states where Norwegian 
immigrants settled in the 1840’s and 1850’s. Our tour covered in the main 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and parts of Iowa. Here we contacted a great 
many Norwegians, and made gramophone recordings of a great many exam- 
ples of Norwegian-American. But we soon realized that a thorough study of 
Norwegian-American would require many years of investigation into back- 
ground, and that the problem of studying the Norwegian-American language 
should primarily be undertaken by a Norwegian-American linguist. In 
Madison, Wisconsin, we contacted Einar Haugen, who has subsequently 
devoted a great many years to this problem. For many years he has been 
publishing various studies on this subject, and in this connection I shall 
merely mention his book Norsk i Amerika (Oslo, 1939), which contains lectures 
given by Haugen at the University of Oslo during the autumn semester of 
1938. Since then Haugen has continued his studies in America, and last year 
saw the publication of his new work in two stout volumes. 

The first volume contains a historical background of the development of 
the language among people of Norwegian descent in the U.S.A. The author 
gives an account of the emigration, and describes how a Norwegian com- 
munity grew up in the U.S.A., as well as the impact of English and Norwegian 
upon one another. Haugen points out that in practically every part of the 
United States inhabited by Norwegians changes in Norwegian (the Norwegian 
they speak) are constantly occurring; it should therefore be possible to find 
general rules which apply wherever Norwegian and English meet in this way. 
What is it that as a general rule makes it possible for Norwegians in Norway 
to hear at once when an unknown person, with whom they are speaking, is 
using Norwegian-American? This applies not only to words like vel and the 
like: in Norway, too, we often hear dssé used in front of an infinitive, e.g. Far 
jeg lov til dssd giére et ganske uskyldig spérsmdél? was the form of a question 
I heard put during a discussion not so long ago. I have heard professors 
speaking both riksmdl and landsmdl using dss4 in this way. This use of dssé 
can also be heard in the speech of Norwegian-Americans. But in their case the 
reason is that in English too with the same meaning as the Norwegian ogsd 
sounds exactly like to in the sense of the Norwegian 4. Apart from words and 
phrases the actual speech melody and the pronunciation of certain sounds— 
especially the r—contain features which are characteristic of Norwegian- 
American. These and similar problems are discussed in volume I, which also 
contains a survey of the extent to which the Norwegian language has been 
used, and is in use, among Americans of Norwegian descent in the United 
States, both in writing and in speech. There is an instructive account of the 
effect of the language conflict and research in Norway. A special chapter deals 
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with the names of people and places where settlers of Norwegian descent have 
grouped themselves into large communities. Special attention is devoted to 
the “struggle” between Norwegian and English, and Haugen shows that this 
development underwent a decisive change as a result of the First World War. 
The last chapter in volume I describes ‘The Triumph of English.” 

While the first volume can be read without any difficulty by all those 
who are interested in the Norwegians who settled in America, and the com- 
munities they founded, volume II is more technical in content, and appeals 
primarily to the linguist. Investigations can to a certain extent give us a pic- 
ture of Norwegian dialects at an earlier stage than we meet them today in 
Norway, but it is not easy to draw any conclusions in this respect, as Nor- 
wegians speaking different dialects are to be found living side by side in 
A werica and are capable of influencing one another’s speech. 

Now and again we may have evidence to show that certain features 
which we encounter in Norwegian dialects today had developed before the 
emigration started. Let me mention an example: at Voss the old pronoun 
annan is now simply ann. According to Professor Nils Lid, who is from Voss, 
ant and anna are used in the neuter. Haugen records the form ant in a dialect 
specimen of the Voss dialect from Wisconsin. The woman who used this form 
had been taught the Voss dialect by her parents, who left Voss at the beginning 
of the 1840’s. The probable conclusion is that ant was in use at Voss when her 
parents emigrated. Both ann and ant are found as early as in Old Norse times. 
Haugen gives another dialect specimen recorded by a man who was born in 
Wisconsin, the son of parents who left Voss only a few years later. He uses 
the neuter forms dandi. This form is not known to us from the present-day 
Voss dialect. On the other hand, according to Professor Lid, the feminine form 
in use at Voss is either ann or dnnor. It now appears that the neuter form 
dnndt was created in America, ¢ being added to the feminine form, and rt 
becoming / as it so often does in Norwegian-American. Recently, too, I was 
speaking to a lady from Voss, who had left the district some years ago. She 
told me that she had heard the neuter form dnnort at Voss, and if this is correct 
only the r has disappeared from the Voss dialect spoken by Norwegian settlers 
in the U.S.A. 

Haugen gives a detailed account of the sounds and inflexions of the 
English words which have been assimilated. Some words have come from the 
spoken language, and have often acquired in Norwegian a vowel or a conso- 
nant which is not exactly the same as in American. But slight differences will 
also occur in the various local dialects. Haugen mentions that the American 
word bluff may be pronounced bléff in Norwegian-American, and I have 
personally heard it pronounced blaff, with a Norwegian a. Sometimes the 
American written form is the basis of pronunciation among Norwegian- 
Americans when they speak Norwegian. I heard the town Madison pronounced 
me@disn when a Norwegian-American spoke English, but when he spoke 
Norwegian, he was liable to say madison with a long Norwegian a. Haugen 
mentions that the word trouble may be pronounced trubbel. In Norway the 
word is usually pronounced trébbel, but in Aseral in the county of Vest-Agder, 
where I spent my childhood, people said trubbel at the end of the last century. 
The word had been brought back to Norway by returning Norwegian- 
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Americans. Similarly a word like dress has also been adopted in the local 
dialect. In the same way, in common with the American idiom, people would 
use the verb g4, when describing for example, a journey to America, instead 
of the customary word reise. Thus when fresh emigrants crossed over to 
America they always had a number of American words and idioms of this kind 
from their own dialect. 

Haugen’s collection of dialect specimens is of great value, not only for the 
information it gives about Norwegian-American dialects, but also for dialects 
in Norway. Furthermore I might mention that occasionally in Norwegian- 
American newspapers we find examples of Norwegian dialects. The Decorah- 
Posten of November 8, 1951, had, for instance, an example of the Solér 
dialect. 

Haugen’s work is also in principle of great value because it throws light on 
the mutual influence of languages which come into contact with one another 
in this way. Language fusions of various kinds are shrewdly and penetratingly 
explained. For this reason Haugen’s work is entitled to an important place in 
the branch of studies which is generally called general linguistics. 

The fact that Haugen’s work is printed in Bergen (John Grieg’s Printing 
Works) and published by the American Institute of the University of Oslo, 
in cooperation with the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, provides 
eloquent testimony to the spirit of cooperation behind his book. A grant has 
also been made by Norges almenvitenskapelige forskningsréd (Norwegian 
General Scientific Research Council) and by the Royal Norwegian Ministry 
of Church and Education, to enable this book to be published. The Norwegian 
publishers are Gyldendal Norsk Forlag. 

Driprick Arup SeIp 
Oslo 


GRAMMAR OF THE GoTHiIc LANGUAGE. By Joseph Wright. Second Edition 
with a Supplement to the Grammar by O. L. Sayce. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1954. Pp. x +383. Cloth, $3.25. 

A FEW LINES on Hittite and Tocharian have been added at the beginning of 

Wright’s grammar of 1910, and a paragraph at the end on the pronunciation 

of ai has been incorporated into the Appendix. Otherwise, for reasons either 

technical or pious, the work remains unchanged. The Appendix, pp. 367-381, 

contains nothing new except perhaps some remarks on the highly problematic 

history of the pronouns of the first and second persons. It amounts only to a 

few notes on the vast amount of research devoted to Gothic in the last 45 

years. A brief bibliography has been added. The study of Gothic is as essential 

for an understanding of the history of English as for an understanding of the 
history of German. One welcomes, therefore, the reprinting of the only com- 
plete grammar of Gothic written in the English language. One regrets, on the 
other hand, that Wright’s venerable book has not been brought truly up to 
date. 
FRANK G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


DEUTSCHE BEITRAGE ZUR GEISTIGEN UBERLIEFERUNG. Herausgegeben in 
Verbindung mit Helena M. Gamer, Ulrich Middeldorf, Wilhelm Pauck, 
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Fritz K. Richter, Werner Richter, Hans Rothfels von Arnold Berg- 

striisser. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1953. Pp. 266. 

IN THE unpromising days of 1947, Arnold Bergstrisser and his associates at 
the University of Chicago and in the Literary Society of Chicago reaffirmed 
their faith in the abiding value of the German contribution to the western 
cultural tradition in an impressive volume of essays published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. The present second volume is a vindication as much as 
a continuation of the undertaking. Its publication simultaneously in 1953 by 
the Henry Regnery Company of Chicago and the Hermann Rinn Verlag of 
Munich as well as the return of several editors and contributors (including 
Bergstrisser himself) in recent years to teaching posts in Germany sufficiently 
attests the unity of western culture. Its vitality is vouched for by the volume’s 
contents, for the most part enlarged lectures held between 1947 and 1952 
before the Literary Society. 

Ludwig Bachhofer (“‘Das alte Miinchen’’) offers an authoritative discus- 
sion (with a few superb photographs) of architectural Munich and of the his- 
torical factors which, from the fourteenth to the nineteenth century, deter- 
mined both the city’s development and the characteristic interactions of 
Italian, French, and indigenous South German styles in its more important 
sacred and profane monuments. Otto Georg von Simson and Heinrich Zimmer 
deal with the literature of the middle ages. Von Simson (‘Uber das Religiése in 
Wolframs Parzival’’) offers a penetrating reinterpretation of the problem of 
Parzival’s guilt. In pointing up the dichotomy between knightly-courtly and 
Christian ethos, he assigns the crux of Parzival’s conflict to the border area 
between tragedy and religion and argues persuasively in favor of a solution 
in which divine grace relieves human inadequacy. Zimmer’s “Gawan beim 
Griinen Ritter” is a sensitive exposition of Gawain’s most noteworthy ad- 
venture as essentially a knightly version of the myth of death and rebirth and 
of some of its ramifications in Sumerian-Babylonian, Greek, Indic, and Celtic 
antiquity. 

In a warm appreciation of Winckelmann’s experience of classical an- 
tiquity and of his “pedagogic Eros” toward his German contemporaries, H. 
Stefan Schultz (‘““‘Winckelmanns Griechenbild und die neuere deutsche 
Literatur’) seeks to establish Winckelmann’s fundamental concern with 
creating a valid German reality. Excessive modern subjectivity is held chiefly 
accountable for the remoteness, and even antipathy, occasionally experienced 
by modern poets (Rilke and Hofmannsthal) toward classical monuments. 
Stefan George is given due credit for defending more vigorously than any 
other modern poet the Hellenic heritage against all that may be termed eastern 
and Asiatic, and one may well share Schultz’s hopes for a German rebirth 
from a new encounter with classical antiquity. Perplexingly, and despite the 
markedly Georgian cast of Schultz’s terminology and arguments, it is not clear 
whether the Hellenism of George and his disciples as such is considered viable 
or the rearguard battle of a bygone era. Matthijs Jolles (‘Das Bild der 
Dichtung und des Dichters bei Jean Paul and Goethe’’) notes Stefan George’s 
view of Goethe and Jean Paul as complementary opposites in their creative 
endeavors, but corrects George’s insistence on the primacy of the lyrical 
element in Jean Paul by emphasizing his transcending imagination and 
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tracing the roots of his esthetic to the Christian tradition: Unendlichkeit- 
Ewigkeit vs. the Diesseitigkeit of Goethe’s classical humanism. In view of the 
continuing indifference accorded Jean Paul, Jolles’s discerning discussion 
merits our special gratitude. In an inspired estimate of Ranke (“Ranke und 
die geschichtliche Welt’”’), Hans Rothfels sees the great historian and his 
monumental achievement against the background of his era, accounts for his 
conservatism, his Goethean preference for evolution rather than revolution, 
and his cautious optimism despite his rejection of teleology. 

Wolfgang Liepe’s ‘““Hebbel und Schelling,”’ an important research study, 
constitutes a major reorientation in Hebbelforschung. After his earlier reports 
on the dependence of the young Hebbel upon the thought of the Schelling 
disciple G. H. Schubert (Monatshefte, 1950) and on the dual influence of 
Schubert and Feuerbach (Dt. Vierteljahrsschrift, 1952), Liepe now presents his 
findings on Hebbel’s progressive assimilation, in the period from Heidelberg 
to Paris, of Schelling’s philosophical system. Hebbel’s pride, which never 
tolerated his admitting, even to himself, that he owed any significant ideas to 
anyone else, appears to have been chiefly responsible for his failure to men- 
tion Schelling and the resulting uncertainty as to his philosophical anchorage. 
Liepe argues plausibly that the connections between Hebbel and Hegel, at 
least in the early period, are extremely tenuous and that Scheunert’s “Pan- 
tragismus’”’ offers only a very partial explanation. The emphasis on Hebbel’s 
tragedies (Goltferne) has been responsible for obscuring both importance and 
meaning of Hebbel’s lyric poetry (Gottndhe), in which Schelling’s thought 
found its most tangible precipitation. Only by due attention to Hebbel’s lyric 
poetry, Liepe insists, is it possible to arrive at an appropriately balanced 
estimate of Hebbel’s Weltanschauung which stamps him, in the final analysis, 
as the last great representative of German romantic idealism. Liepe’s claim 
that Hebbel’s Weltbild was essentially complete at the time of his sojourn in 
Paris does not appear unreasonable. One is all the more anxious therefore to 
have Liepe extend his analysis to Hebbel’s later years, during which, as Liepe 
is well aware, “‘... hegelianische Lichter die geschichtliche Welt seiner 
Tragédie . . . tiberspielen.” 

In a number of German writers between approximately 1885 and 1945 
Fritz Richter (“‘Die Gotteslasterung in der neueren deutschen Literatur’) sees 
blasphemy as the expression of “ecstatic despair’’ in the wake of Dostoevski 
and Nietzsche. Joachim Wach pays homage to the eminent Marburg the- 
ologian Rudolf Otto (“R. O. und der Begriff des Heiligen’”’), whom erudition, 
world-wide travels and a deeply religious personality uniquely qualified to 
discuss the historical development of religion and the nature of religious ex- 
perience. The critique by Helmut Kuhn (“Von der deutschen Philosophie der 
Gegenwart”’) of the philosophies of Jaspers, Heidegger, and Nicolai Hartmann 
derives from a circumspect analysis of the several predicaments in the 
existentialisms of the former two and in the axiology of the latter the not 
surprising need of a solution by a “transmundane”’ concept of Being. 

Fittingly, the volume closes with eloquent tributes by Herbert Steiner 
and Curt von Faber du Faur to the memory of Rudolf Borchardt and Karl 
Wolfskehl. 

H. J. MEESSEN 


Indiana University 
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Tue Heroic Ace or ScanpinaviA. By G. Turville-Petre. (Hutchinson’s 

University Library.) London: Hutchinson House, 1951. Pp. viii+196 

(2 maps). 8s. 6d. 

THIS BOOK is intended as an introduction to the history of Scandinavia from 
the earliest time to about 1030 A.D., when the Norwegian king Saint Olaf died 
and Christianity was established as the official religion. The author has 
gathered the highly diversified and extensive material from a vast quantity of 
sources, from notices in works of Classical Antiquity through the Medieval 
Ages up to critical investigations of our own days. Naturally, the bulk of the 
literary sources are Norwegian and Icelandic. The information derived from 
native Scandinavian documents is, as often as possible, considered in relation 
to corresponding descriptions in extra-Scandinavian sources. Archeological 
discoveries also have been given some attention. 

The well-written book offers extremely interesting and exiciting reading. 
The author masters his heterogeneous literary material completely. He main 
tains a high standard of scholarship and at the same time he has an admirable 
ability to describe and reproduce the strange atmosphere of the pagan age. 

In spite of the comparatively rich traditions, especially from the later 
centuries of the pagan era, the so-called Viking Age, the whole period treated 
in this book is an obscure part of Scandinavian history. The main reason for 
our lack of exact knowledge is the fact that most of the material that has come 
down to us is legendary or fictitious. The sources describing events and persons 
from the pre-Christian era were not written down until many centuries had 
gone by. During a long period of oral transmission from generation to genera- 
tion, the original facts became more and more distorted and fantastic; the 
longer the period that elapsed, the more fantastic the events. The author is 
well aware of this and he often gives expression to his dilemma when it comes 
to judging the veracity of these traditions. But he maintains that the legends 
often contain “‘a kernel of history.” 

In spite of his critical approach, in the opinion of this reviewer, the author 
includes in his story-telling and discussions far too much uncertain and uncon- 
trollable material. Much more of the nebulous information should have been 
deleted. As an example, may be mentioned his treatment of Ragnar Lodhbrook 
(= with hairy breeks), whom he identifies with a certain Ragnar who assaulted 
Paris in 845 and who according to Saxo Grammaticus victoriously fought all 
over Europe. There is an Icelandic saga about a legendary hero called Ragnar, 
which is of the late fictitious type. The author knows all this but nevertheless 
he tries to make history of the legends. There is probably no more reality be- 
hind the stories about Ragnar Lodhbrook than the saga of Frithjof the Bold. 

Because the author uses so much legendary material, as if it were true, 
his book is not really what it claims to be, viz., an introduction to the Norse- 
men before the year 1030. To a large extent it does not describe history, but 
critically relates the legendary traditions of the pre-Christian Scandinavians. 

Since the existing sources dealing with Scandinavian antiquity are mainly 
Icelandic or West-Scandinavian, the larger part of the book treats West- 
Scandinavian, i.e., Norwegian and Icelandic, history. The chapters about 
Denmark and Sweden are considerably shorter and give comparatively little 
information. The Danish and Swedish expeditions into the present Russian 
territory and the Scandinavian settlements there are mentioned only in 
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passing. And yet, we know quite a good deal about such historically important 
events. Perhaps such facts should be included in the “specialized subjects” 
which the author deliberately has deleted because he has “attempted, rather 
to write of the lives and thoughts of the Norsemen at home.” But why does 
he, then, often deal at length with insignificant legends about West-Scandi- 
navian heroes and their adventures both on the European continent and on 
the isles in the Atlantic? The obvious one-sidedness in his interest is probably 
due to the fact that the author is an expert on Icelandic literature and 
antiquities. This field he knows thoroughly, but the ancient history of the 
Danes and Swedes seems to be less familiar to him. 

It is also the duty of the reviewer to state that the author has disregarded 
discussions and discoveries of the last decades which are of paramount im- 
portance for our concept of the pagan age in Scandinavian history. He takes it 
for granted, for instance, that the Goths originally emigrated from Scandi- 
navia. In the opinion of several present-day scholars this old belief is far from 
certain. No real evidence of the Goths’ Scandinavian origin has been presented. 
They were no doubt a Germanic tribe, but where they came from we do not 
know. 

Furthermore, the author has paid no attention to such important works 
as the following: Nordisk kultur. 1. Befolkning i oldtiden, ed. by Haakon 
Shetelig (Stockholm, 1936), 2. Befolkning under medeltiden, ed. by Adolf 
Schiick (Stockholm, 1938); Fritz Askeberg, Norden och kontinenten i gammal 
tid (Uppsala, 1944). These works give critical and epitomizing discussions of 
what we know and also present new opinions. Especially Askeberg’s book 
cannot be ignored by anybody who studies Old Scandinavian history. The 
veracity and value of the old sources are discussed among others by Lauritz 
Weibull, Kritiska undersékningar i Nordens historia omkring dr tooo (Lund 
1911) and Historisk-kritisk metod och nordisk medeltidsforskning (Lund 1913), 
Curt Weibull, Sveriges och Danmarks dldsta historia (Lund 1922) and Saxo; 
kritiska undersikningar i Danmarks historia fran Sven Estridsens déd till 
Knut VI (Lund 1915). The author could have benefited a good deal from pay- 
ing due attention to these and several other late works. But if he had, he 
would probably not have given his book the title “The Heroic Age of Scandi- 
navia.” The popular talk about the “heroic age” is founded on the view of 
nineteenth-century romanticists, to whom the deeds of the belligerent vikings 
were great achievements worthy of admiration. The truth is that there was no 
heroic age. The period we call by this name was not characterized so much 
by heroic exploits on the battlefields and on war expeditions as it was by an 
enormous peaceful social development and an amazing agricultural expansion. 
Since the author intends to sketch cultural and social developments in Scandi- 
navia one could expect him to devote considerable space and interest to this 
part of the civilization. But he does not deal with it at all. He is not familiar 
with the discoveries that have resulted from the flourishing Scandinavian 
place-name research. It is amazing how much of the old culture has been 
brought into daylight by brilliant scholars in this field. Too little is said about 
the religious life of the pagan Scandinavians. Here also the place-names reveal 
important and interesting facts which cannot be had from other sources. 

Turville-Petre’s description of Old Scandinavian history does not give us 
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a balanced view of cultural life during the pertinent period, but it does give 
us an excellent account of the contents of the legendary and early historical 
sources. 
ASSAR JANZEN 
University of California, Berkeley 


Njal’s Saga. Translated from the Old Icelandic with introduction and notes 
by Carl F. Bayerschmidt and Lee M. Hollander. New York University 
Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation. New York, 1955. Pp. 
390. $6.50. 


THE MAIN REASON for the new translation of Nj4l’s Saga, is mentioned in the 
translators’ preface: 


Nearly a century ago (1861) Sir George Webbe Dasent published a translation of the 
Njal’s sage. This was republished and made more accessible in Everyman’s Edition 
(1912) under the title of The Story of Burnt Njél. A new translation seems called for, 
since Dasent’s though outstanding for its time, bears many earmarks of Victorian style 
(and prudery) less appropriate for rendering the realistic manner of Icelandic sagas. 


It is true that Dasent’s translation gives a rather incorrect impression of 
the saga’s style. The style of the Icelandic sagas is terse and laconic, but at 
the same time—by virtue of its free word order—rich in nuance and almost 
dramatic. The free word order is typical of a highly inflected language such 
as Icelandic and allows the saga writer stylistic license (inversion, emphatic 
word order, etc.), difficult or impossible to imitate in modern English. The Ice- 
landic professor, Einar Ol. Sveinsson, in an article “How to read the Icelandic 
Sagas” in Nordisk Tidskrift 1936, has warned saga translators against at- 
tempting to copy the original style of the sagas, lest the result be affected or 
grandiloquent. “‘Naturalness and simplicity are the essential features of the 
saga’s style” says Einar Ol. Sveinsson, “together with a restrained moderation, 
whether we feel beneath the placid surface a narrator’s quiet joy or violent 
emotion. It displays an antipathy for all which is immoderate and bombastic, 
as well as for that which is sentimental or emotional.” 

The translators of this new edition of Njél’s Saga have, of course, been 
fully aware of the dangers resulting from attempting to imitate the saga style, 
and consequently have chosen to keep the translation closer to “the more 
natura! idiom of today,” although retaining noticeable traces of the Icelandic 
syntax. In my opinion, the results are very good. The language of the transla- 
tion is easy, smooth-flowing, at the same time employing considerable of the 
original’s laconic and terse style. A complete adaptation of the modern style 
undoubtedly would have banalized the entire saga. A wise move also, in my 
opinion, is the treatment of the verses in the saga. A majority of these, if 
translated into an essentially modern English, would have become intolerably 
banal. Happily the translators have chosen to retain as much as possible of 
the original’s complex metre and heavily archaic manner, and have allowed 
the verses to stand out in the text as somewhat baroque embellishments. 
True, the translated verses are not prima facie comprehensible, but then 
neither were they in the original for the average Icelandic reader. 
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Njal’s Saga has always been the most popular of the Icelandic family 
sagas, and literary authorities throughout the world have considered it one 
of the great pieces of world literature. However, the translators have found it 
advisable to include notes on the text and an introduction because—as they 
state—: “Of the size of a modern novel, it is nevertheless far less perspicuous 
than a novel of similar length by reason of the great variety of its contents 
and—this must be admitted—the excessive number of characters. Also, the 
connection of events is not as plain as we are accustomed to have it made for 
us.” It seems almost as if the translators have not dared to let the saga speak 
for itself, rather they have felt that some guidance was necessary for the 
novice of saga reading. Many readers will resent being led in such a manner 
—the antipathy for literary comments and interpolations is well known—but 
for those who wish to learn a little of the saga’s background, this short intro- 
duction is excellent. It gives a good description of the saga’s historic and cul- 
tural mileu, mentions the theories of its origin, contains a short discussion of 
the central characters, and points out special features of the saga’s composi- 
tion and style. Also a good idea of the translators is the short summary of the 
action in the saga. The notes are informative and should be of great help 
towards a better understanding of many passages. However, one might wish 
the translators would have depended a bit more on the reader’s intelligence 
and imagination in several instances and so have avoided'such comments as 
“Tronically meant,” “‘Of course, ironical,” and the like. 

One problem, which the translators in the preface have characterized as 
“insolvable,” is the treatment of personal names and place-names. They state 
that they “have pursued a conservative middle course, translating a few and 
leaving others in their original form.” This has become a common practice 
when translating sagas into other languages as well, and seems satisfactory. 
I will only take exception to such a translation as that of the saga’s prand- 
heimr to Drontheim, which originally is a German form of the name. The old 
name is retained in the modern Norwegian city-name Trondheim, while the 
district which in former times was called pbréndheimr is now known as 
Tréndelag. Why not use one of these forms instead of the German Drontheim? 

I am certain that this new edition will create a wider interest, not only for 
Njal’s Saga, but for Icelandic saga literature in general, and possibly inspire 
good modern translations of several of the more important works in this 
highly interesting branch of immortal world literature. 

HAKkon HAMRE 
University of California, Berkeley 


THe ENGLISH TRAVELER TO ITALY: THE MIDDLE AGEs (TO 1525). By George 
B. Parks. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1954. Pp. xx+669. $10. 


IN THIS handsome volume, the first in a larger study of English travel to 
Italy, Professor Parks has set himself three purposes: to study travel writings 
dealing with Italy by English authors in the Middle Ages, to present the 
history of medieval English travel to Italy, and to investigate cultural inter- 
change between medieval England and Italy. The literature in question is 
neither abundant nor distinguished, but Parks has treated it with devoted 
thoroughness. His range is broad, extending from the prayer of Gildas for 
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“Safety by Land and Sea” and the lives of Anglo-Saxon monks and mission- 
aries to pilgrim itineraries, guidebooks, student letters, and neo-Latin ef- 
fusions of the Renaissance. Not the least useful aspect of the book is the 
extensive translations from Gildas, Giraldus Cambrensis, the otherwise 
unknown Master Gregory, the letters of John Free and other travel accounts; 
the result in places is almost an anthology with running comment by the 
author. Parks’s own conclusion concerning these writings would appear just: 
“Tn all this there may be no great travel literature, but there is much that is 
interesting and some that is moving.” 

By far the greatest portion of the book, however, is devoted to the 
history of travel itself. From a wide acquaintance with sources and secondary 
accounts, the author has assembled masses of information about the activities 
of medieval Englishmen in Italy and about every aspect of English travel to 
Italy: its purposes, its routes, its scale, its methods, its dangers, and its impact 
on the traveler. The first section of the work deals with Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon Britain, whose travelers were chiefly ecclesiastics bound for Rome. Be- 
tween 1066 and 1300 clerical travel accelerated with the growing centralization 
of the church; English students began to appear in the law schools of Bologna; 
crusaders and pilgrims passed through Italy; and English princes pushed 
dynastic projects in the south. With this increase in travel our knowledge 
grows, the routes of travel can be more clearly described, the perils of the 
journey (a major preoccupation of the medieval traveler) are more vividly 
recounted. After 1300, ecclesiastical travel declined as the national character 
of the English church was emphasized at home, and political ambitions in 
Italy ended, at least till Henry VIII; but English mercenaries, pilgrims, and 
students in Italy increased in numbers, and the evidence is still fuller. Parks’s 
picture throughout presents few surprises. His treatment is encyclopedic 
rather than selective, and consists often of catalogues of names or tabulations 
of data which might as well have been relegated to an appendix along with 
the useful lists of English teachers and students at Italian universities. The 
book, is, nevertheless, a valuable repository of information. 

The problem of the cultural interchanges between England and Italy in 
the Middle Ages depended on much besides the presence of a handful of 
Englishmen in Italy, and on this question the author has permitted himself to 
go somewhat beyond the title of his book. His conclusions are largely negative, 
at least before the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The achievements of 
the Anglo-Saxon flowering were scarcely felt in Italy; and during the middle 
period France eclipsed both Italy and England as a center of culture. Indeed, 
the mediation of France between England and Italy was considerably more 
significant for the transmission of influences than direct travel. In the later 
Middle Ages, however, English philosophy was popular in the Italian uni- 
versities as elsewhere, while, somewhat later, English students brought Greek 
study home from Italy; and Parks is refreshingly aware that the one influence 
was as profound as the other. His effort in some degree to fill the gap between 
the researches of Roberto Weiss and Gordon Zeeveld will also be appreciated, 
although he has limited himself largely to the external circumstances of in- 
tellectual history. Again, although Parks has conveniently assembled much 
information, his conclusions are of limited interest; and our growing concern 
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with the international character of medieval civilization somewhat reduces 
the interest of the investigation. Both the literary and the general historian 
will be grateful for the data assembled in this book, but they may well wish 
that it might seem more significant. 
WILtraAM J. BouwsMA 
University of Illinois 


RASSER OF ALSACE. By L. A. Triebel. Melbourne: Melbourne University 
Press, 1955. Pp. ix+150. 308. ($5.50). 
THIS BOOK discusses an all too little-known Alsatian dramatist of the sixteenth 
century. Johann Rasser (d. 1597), an active and successful priest at Colmar 
(for one year, 1571) and Ensisheim in Upper Alsace, was the author of two 
plays, entitled Spil von Kindersucht (1574) and Vom Kénig der seinem Sohn 
Hochseit machte. (Triebel cites no date for this play; Goedeke [GrundriZ£, nu, 
391] gives the date 1575.) The biographical details (ch. I, pp. 1-5) explain 
Rasser’s success as a Catholic priest in a difficult situation. The second chapter 
(pp. 6-14) sketches the social and historical background. (Incidentally, 
hanging in the sixteenth century meant, I believe, strangulation; and breaking 
the criminal’s neck by a drop did not become customary until the eighteenth 
century [p. r1].) The chapters on Rasser’s aims as a dramatist (ch. ITI, pp. 
15-28) and on boy actors and their plays (ch. V, pp. 40-65) are intended to 
“place”’ the Spil. In the latter chapter the discussion of the Crocodil (pp. 50-51) 
—which, Triebel thinks, can have been given only in secret (if it was ever given 
at all)—and the general remarks on sixteenth-century German plays wander 
rather far from the chapter title. Chapter VI (pp. 66—109), entitled ““The Plot 
and Characters of the ‘Spil von Kinderzucht’ ” (the plot will, however, be 
found in ch. II, pp. 33-37), similarly “places” Rasser’s treatment of prodigals 
(pp. 66-77), quarrelsome women (pp. 77-82), schoolmasters (pp. 82-85), and 
also discusses the characterization of such conventional figures and the trial- 
theme in German drama. In this chapter mention of English actors and their 
influence (pp. 93-94) deals with matters having little connection with Rasser. 
Triebel’s discussion of the staging of the Spi! (ch. VII, pp. 110-148) is a labor 
of love and represents probably the most valuable portion of his book. The 
original edition of the Spil is remarkable for forty-four woodcuts of scenes in 
the play. Lachmann had reproduced them in 1926, and Triebel prints them 
once more. Scholars have discussed these documents valuable for stage history 
but, as the author points out, have not interpreted them by reading the play 
and the stage directions. Investigation of these matters represents Triebel’s 
work at its best. Although his treatment of Rasser often seems very discursive 
and loosely organized and his neglect of Rasser’s second play inexplicable, the 
range of matters touched upon, the easy style, and the agreeable format make 
this book pleasant reading. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, Berkeley 


TRAGICOMEDY: Its ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT IN ITALY, FRANCE, AND 
ENGLAND. By Marvin T. Herrick. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois 
Press, 1955. Pp. viii+331. Paper, $4; cloth, $s. 


GUARINI called his famous essay on tragicomedy a compendio, and though 
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Professor Herrick’s book is many times longer, it too may justly be called 
compendious, since it compresses within its three hundred and twenty-one 
pages of text not only the history of the theory of tragicomedy in Italy, 
France, and England but also some account of an extraordinary number of 
plays belonging to this tradition. Scholars in the field of English drama will 
immediately wonder what relation this new study bears to F. H. Ristine’s 
English Tragicomedy (1910), up to now the standard work on the subject. 
They will find that the two books are similar in structure despite Professor 
Herrick’s greater emphasis on Italian and French tragicomedy, and inevitably 
deal with much of the same material, but at every point where they coincide 
Professor Herrick’s Tragicomedy provides by far the fuller treatment. The 
debt to Ristine is great and is fully acknowledged; the result of further re- 
search in the field is a work which will surely be the new standard reference 
for many years to come. 

After a good account of the classical background as understood by 
Renaissance critics comes one of the most interesting and original chapters 
in the book, ““The Contribution of the Christian Terence to Tragicomedy.” 
Readers of Professor Herrick’s Comic Theory in the Sixteenth Century will not 
be surprised by the full treatment accorded here to Terence and his interpreters 
and adapters. Just as the commentaries on Terence made a most important 
contribution to the Renaissance theories of comedy, the religious plays which 
took Terence as a model encouraged many of the tendencies in dramatic 
theory and practice which led toward secular tragicomedy. Like much of the 
medieval religious drama, the plays of the Christian Terence were serious in 
nature though ending happily and containing humorous passages. Unlike 
their predecessors, they imposed upon this material a classical structure of 
protasis, epitasis, and catastrophe; as a result they “promoted neoclassical 
structure and at the same time encouraged free form” (p. 62). Such a dual 
concern with freedom of form and also regularity was characteristic of the 
writers of tragicomedy, as Professor Herrick amply demonstrates. It is also 
significant that the Christian Terence combines high and low in character and 
in style. It was a drama that by classical standards “was neither pure comedy 
nor pure tragedy, but a mixed form” (p. 62). 

These very interesting resemblances do not mean, of course, that the 
Christian Terence was the chief or the most direct influence on the develop- 
ment of tragicomedy, and Professor Herrick turns next to Giraldi Cinthio, 
whose tragedies with happy endings have long been recognized by Ristine and 
others as landmarks in the growth of the new genre. Though this material is 
more familiar, the two chapters devoted to Cinthio and his followers are valu- 
able for the thoroughness of their presentation and for their wealth of exam- 
ples. It may be ungenerous to add here that this same liberality with examples, 
which appears in many other chapters as well, constitutes something of an 
obstacle to the reader. Undeniably useful and to some extent essential, plot 
summaries are notoriously hard to assimilate. The problem of how many to 
include plagues every writer on the drama, and when the field is as large as 
Professor Herrick’s , the problem becomes acute. Many readers will, I suspect, 
skim the plot summaries, knowing that they will be there for reference when 
needed, and concentrate on the critical comments which relate the plays to 
the central theme of the book. At the end of the first chapter on Cinthio, for 
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instance, is a section on “Cinthian Tragicomedy and the Christian Terence,” 
pointing out certain striking parallels and certain differences, chief of which, 
perhaps, was Cinthio’s concern with romantic love, the staple of most later 
tragicomedy. In this connection it might be interesting to point (as Madeleine 
Doran has done in Endeavors of Art, pp. 171 fi.) to the importance of the 
original, non-Christian, Terence in establishing romantic themes in the drama. 

The Italian background is completed in a chapter on “Pastoral Tragi- 
comedy” containing not only a valuable treatment of Guarini, the most 
important apologist for tragicomedy but also a discussion of the chief Italian, 
French, and English plays in the pastoral branch of the stream. The remain- 
der of the book (slightly less than half) is devoted to French and English tragi- 
comedy. At the opening of the chapter on ‘‘French Tragicomedy from Garnier 
to Corneille” Professor Herrick refers to H. C. Lancaster’s work, and says 
that since such a detailed account exists already, he will “only look at the 
most significant French tragicomedies that preceded Corneille and at some 
of those that were contemporary with his Cid.’’ The decision to omit a detailed 
study of Corneille, though understandable in the light of all that has been 
written, is nevertheless disappointing in such a study as this. It would be 
most interesting to see a thorough discussion of the resemblances and dif- 
ferences between Corneille and Fletcher, for example, or between Corneille 
and the authors treated earlier in the book. As the chapter stands, one feels 
defrauded to be led to the very verge of Corneille and then not allowed to 
jump in. 

The chapters on English tragicomedy down to the time of Davenant are 
thorough and illuminating if not so original as some of the earlier chapters. 
It might be objected that Professor Herrick emphasizes too much the resem- 
blances between the tragicomedies of such playwrights as Greene, Chapman, 
Shakespeare, and Beaumont and Fletcher and underplays the differences 
which give distinctive character to the work of each. This emphasis is partly 
the result of a point of view which has certain undeniable advantages: Profes- 
sor Herrick has chosen to define the limits of a genre and to point out within 
those limits family resemblances between works which are not usually asso- 
ciated in our minds. The view obtained of each one from this perspective is 
surely one of the chief rewards offered by this study. If the author, like a 
benevolent aunt, somewhat overstates the likenesses between various mem- 
bers of the family, it is up to the reader to learn for himself to distinguish their 
individual identities. 

A final chapter, ‘““The Aftermath of Tragicomedy,” gives a clear summary 
of what precedes and adds some provocative comments on tragicomedy as 
“the backbone of the modern drama, which has always been a compromise 
between classical tradition and the modern way of life, and a compromise 
between classical tragedy and classical comedy.” 

EUGENE M. WAITH 
Yale University 


Joun Hart’s Works, Part I. Ed. by Bror Danielsson. Stockholm: 1955° 
Pp. 338. $8.10. 


THE FIFTH volume in that remarkable series of English linguistic studies 
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begun in 1937 by Gabrielson at the University of Stockholm is another fine 
contribution to our knowledge of [London?] English at about the time of the 
birth of Shakespeare. As early as 1892, Furnivall had suggested an edition of 
Hart’s works in EETS, but it was never forthcoming, although Jespersen used 
Hart’s pronunciations in his Grammar. Danielsson presents in this first part a 
critical edition of the unpublished Unreasonable Writing (B.M. MS Royal, 
17. C.VIL.); the printed Orthographie (1569); and A Methode (1570). The 
arrangement of the volume is ungainly, the thirty-one appendices (pp. 32-86) 
preceding the texts and, as one discovers only by use, consisting largely of 
material pertinent to the “Biographical Introduction.” The transcribed text of 
the MS is a valuable contribution, and many close students of the history of 
the English language will also be thankful for a text of the Methode. 

Although Danielsson’s work will ultimately be judged by the textual 
material, his greatest contribution is the biographical material contained in 
the awkwardly placed appendices, culled from various sources. It is doubtful 
if any more such material will ever be found. But the great value of the book 
rests mainly on what Danielsson has done, or failed to do, with the textual 
material. His text of the Orthographic is the most complex and difficult one, 
as he based it on nine different copies or all he could find, although there is 
little difference between them. Perhaps I missed it, but I find no mention of 
Isaac Pitman’s lithographed reproduction of the second part, published at 
London in 1850 (at Illinois since 1949 is a fine copy that Danielsson either 
failed to use or did not know of). The text of the Methode is known through 
only two copies (B.M. and Folger), being far more difficult of access than that 
of the Orthographic. 

As Danielsson plans a second part, it is hard to assess one phase of his 
work at this time. John Hart (d. 1574) was born in Middlesex, and being early 
concerned with the College of Arms, was created Chester Herald (July 18, 
1567), his schooling being unknown. He became interested in linguistics, 
perhaps because of early contact with the pronunciation controversies en- 
gaged in by Sir John Cheke and Sir Thomas Smith. The MS, Unreasonable 
Writing, was dedicated to Edward VI, and Hart was perhaps also in contact 
with that group of antiquarians activated by Laurence Nowell (d. 1576), 
Richard Huloet, and William Lambarde, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. These men greatly stimulated the study of the English language, 
especially in its older forms. Hart, however, wrote (p. 172, margin) “for the 
unlearned and naturall English people.” Despite Danielsson’s claims, Hart 
exhibited no great degree of learning in any of his works, even his Latin 
extracts with their English equivalents being common to the grammar school 
training as it was developing in England at the time. Being chiefly concerned 
in these works with English as it was then pronounced, and employing many 
subterfuges including special characters, Hart tried to make the speaking of 
English agree with its writing, and vice versa. Like all such special pleaders, 
Hart wound up with a much more complicated set of symbols and principles 
than he started with, and often leaves us uncertain of just how he pronounced 
some of them, as Charles Butler was to do a couple of generations later. How- 
ever, there is little enough such material of this nature that is earlier than 
Hart’s small printed treatises, and we must be grateful for them. Danielsson 
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in this first part fails to provide an adequate account of the place of any of 
Hart’s works in the history of English linguistic developments. The present 
reviewer finds no mention of Palsgrave (1530), or Huloet (1552), although 
Smith (1542, published at Paris, 1568) is referred to, as is Bullokar (1580). 
It is to be hoped that Hart’s work will be described in the second part in its 
full historical setting. Hart’s linguistic labors were not for the learned, un- 
used in grammar school or college, and probably for that reason were never 
reprinted. Both little books published by Hart belong with Tyndale’s re- 
marks on Biblical translation and other statements aimed at persons all but 
unable to read even their mother tongue. It is significant that Gill (1619 and 
1621) ignored Hart, as had Mulcaster before him, with all his enthusiasm for 
the study and use of the English language. 

The printing is probably more than adequate, the special letter forms 
making for difficult proof reading, although I found few typographical errors. 
The paper is heavy (coated) for a European book, but therefore substantial. 
The reproductions are half-tone and sometimes because of that fact cannot be 
magnified. The production is handsome and would in its rather modest 
fashion do credit to any publisher. The University of Stockholm is to be con- 
gratulated on its enterprise in undertaking the entire series. 

HarRIs FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


THE BRAGGART IN RENAISSANCE ComeEpy. By Daniel C. Boughner. Minne- 
apolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1954. Pp. xii+328. 


Mr. BouGHNER has presented a thoroughgoing history of the braggart in 
Italian, Spanish, French, and English drama of the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, with preliminary excursions back to the Middle Ages and 
classical antiquity. This braggart was usually a soldier, but not always. Ap- 
parently his first appearance on the European stage was as the foppish, gar- 
rulous, cowardly Dionysus in Aristophanes’ Frogs. Menander made him a 
new-rich Macedonian soldier and passed him on to Plautus, who turned him 
into a buffoon. Then Terence turned him into the ridiculous boor Thraso. In 
the popular medieval drama, in the mysteries and moralities, the braggart 
was developed as a cruel, bloodthirsty tyrant such as Herod or as a clownish 
swaggerer such as the Vice. In the sixteenth century, classical and medieval 
types appeared together and were often combined in one and the same charac- 
ter. Mr. Boughner argues, for example. that the best braggart in early six- 
teenth-century English drama was Thersites (c. 1537), who was a composite 
character indebted to Aristophanes, Roman comedy, medieval romances, and 
the native mysteries and moralities. 

The braggarts of the Renaissance stage, while almost always indebted to 
literary prototypes, were nevertheless based on reality. In Italian comedy, 
the first braggart soldier was Trasone in Jacopo Nardi’s I Due felici rivali 
(1513), and although this character bore a Terentian name and behaved like 
Plautus’ miles gloriosus he had already acquired some modern qualities. By 
1531 the Spanish braggart soldier appeared in the anonymous Gl’Ingannaii. 
Italians of the sixteenth century knew the Spanish soldier only too well, for 
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he was repeatedly plundering and occupying their cities. The first native 
Spanish swashbuckler, named Centurio, appeared in the famous novel Celes- 
tina, and he was a harlot’s bully. Mr. Boughner suggests that the Renais- 
sance braggart soldier may actually have started in the Spanish novel, not in 
Italian comedy. The Celestina was translated into Italian early in the six- 
teenth century. The Italian brave, the Spanish rufidn and gracioso, the French 
matamore and rodomont, the English ruffler, all became native sons. 

The best known miles gloriosus in Italian comedy was in Lodovico 
Dolce’s Capitano (1545), i.e., Captain Torquato, who was Plautus’ Pyrgopoli- 
nices brought up to date. The liveliest Italian Thraso was Captain Tinca in 
Aretino’s Talanta (1542). Tinca differed from the Roman soldier in several 
ways, notably in his poverty, which seems to have been an Italian innovation. 
Several of these Italian braves were penniless, and as such were forerunners of 
Shakespeare’s Falstaff and Jonson’s Bobadil. Mr. Boughner has exploded the 
notion of Italian servility to Roman comedy; he has shown how the Italian 
dramatists so elaborated and refined upon their ancient models that they re- 
created the type. As for the braggart soldier in particular, the Italians con- 
tributed several important innovations: poverty, at least a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the new learning, some of the trappings of chivalric romance, 
and the farcical duel-scene. These features became more or less standard 
equipment throughout the drama of western Europe. 

The Italian examples cited so far are from the learned comedy, the com- 
media erudita, which introduced the new miles gloriosus. But the soldier also 
appeared in the popular farces, above all in the commedia dell’ arte, where he 
shared honors with pantaloon, the doctor, and the pedant. Mr. Boughner’s 
liveliest chapter is the sixth, wherein he presents an admirable portrait of 
Capitano Spavento, “Captain Frightall of Hell Valley.” As all well-informed 
students of European drama know, the commedia dell’ arte rivaled in influence 
her more literary sister, the commedia erudita, and was popular in France and 
England as well as in Italy. 

Although Mr. Boughner’s book is a study of the braggart, it actually 
provides a good history of Renaissance comedy. Most of the important comic 
dramatists of Italy, France, and Spain are represented: in Italy, Dolce, Are- 
tino, Secchi, Grazzini, Cecchi, and Della Porta; in France, Jean-Antoine de 
Baif, Pierre Larivey, Odet de Turnébe, Francois d’Amboise, Mareschal, 
Rotrou, and Corneille; in Spain, Lope de Rueda, Juan de la Cueva, Lope de 
Vega, and Calderon. Of the great pioneers in sixteenth-century comedy only 
Ariosto and Machiavelli did not use the braggart. Since Mr. Boughner stops 
short of Shakespeare and Jonson, there are no analyses of the great English 
comedies, but there is an illuminating discussion of medieval and sixteenth- 
century forerunners. 

Mr. Boughner’s book, in my opinion, is more than satisfactory. There is 
some needless repetition, it may be, and some improvement might have been 
made in the arrangement, but these faults are trifling when put against the 
solid worth of the study as a whole. 

Marvin T. Herrick 
University of Illinois 
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ROmISCHE TRAUERSPIELE: Agrippina, Epicharis. Von Daniel Casper von Lo- 
henstein. Herausgegeben von Klaus Giinther Just. (Bibliothek des Lite- 
rarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, ccxcim.) Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann, 
1955. xix+317 S. 

DIE NEUAUSGABE der Tiirkendramen Lohensteins wurde im vorigen Jahr 

gewiirdigt (JEGP, itt, 240-43). Nach dem Plane folgen nun die beiden 

Rémertragidien Agrippina und Epicharis, und man ist dankbar fiir die 

Schnelligkeit, mit der Herausgeber und Verlag ihr Versprechen einlésen. 

Wiederum sind die Erstausgaben zugrunde gelegt; Abweichungen der spi- 

teren Drucke sind unter dem Text notiert. 

Die Konzeption seines zweiten Stiickes, Cleopatra, und die der rémischen 
Stiicke mag in Lohensteins Reisejahre zuriickgehen, als die hollaindische 
Barockbiihne ihn aus der Enge der Schuldramatik befreite. Der Erstdruck 
der Agrippina ist datiert Breslau 1665; drei posthume Drucke stammen aus 
den Jahren 1685, 1701 und 1724. 

Die im Titel genannte Agrippina ist ‘die Jiingere,’ d.h. die Witwe des 
Kaisers Claudius und (aus friiherer Ehe) Mutter des Kaisers Nero, eine iibel- 
beleumundete politische Intrigantin und ein lasterhaftes Weib, dem man 
blutschinderische Beziehungen zum eigenen Sohne nachsagte. Nero wollte 
sie durch einen kiinstlich inszenierten Schiffbruch beseitigen; als sie sich durch 
Schwimmen rettete, wurde sie schleunigst gemeuchelt.—Das barocke Drama 
zeigt in fiinf Abhandlungen den blutriinstigen und brunstgeschwangerten 
Stoff. Nachdem Otho seine Frau Poppaea Sabina dem Kaiser angelegentlichst 
angepriesen, ist der Héhepunkt im III. Akt Agrippinas Versuch, den Sohn zu 
verfiihren, um ihn der Poppaea abspenstig zu machen. Daraufhin beschlieBt 
Nero den Untergang der Mutter. Die schrecken- und schaudererregenden 
Vorginge werden von den begleitenden ‘Reyen’ in die richtige moralische 
Perspektive geriickt: die Gerechtigkeit, die Tugenden und Laster, die Ve- 
stalischen Jungfrauen, Furien und Geister untermalen (wie der antike Chorus) 
die Verbrechen mit ihren diisteren Klagen, Mahnungen und prophetischen 
Ausblicken. 

Epicharis hatte dieselbe Druckgeschichte, nur daf der Erstdruck zwei 
Varianten hat. Es scheint, da die gré®ere Personenzahl und die Vorliebe fiir 
formulierte Sentenzen noch mit der Schulbiihne zusammenhingen, da der 
Entwurf also alter war. Jedenfalls wurde Epicharis spiter als Agrippina aus- 
gearbeitet. Auch die Entwicklung im Charakter Neros, der zuerst vor dem 
Inzest und vor dem Muttermord zuriickschreckt, aber im zweiten Stiick zum 
vollendeten Scheusal wird, spricht fiir diese Reihenfolge. 

Als Gegenstiick zu Agrippina ist die Titelgestalt Epicharis eine wirkliche 
Heldin aus dem Umkreis des neronischen Hofes; sie, eine Freigelassene, war 
eine treibende Kraft in der pisonischen Verschwérung von 65. Auf der Folter 
verschwieg sie standhaft die Namen der Mitschuldigen und machte ihren 
Qualen selber cin Ende.—Im Drama wird sie schon in der II. Abhandlung 
verhaftet, in der [II. bis zur Ohnmacht gefoltert. Aber in der [V. Abhandlung 
kann sie im Kerker ihre Freunde nochmals zum Tyrannenmord entflammen. 
Auf den wiederum vereitelten Anschlag folgen Schilderungen von unzahligen 
graGlichen Henkertaten. Sie finden in der V. Abhandlung ihren endlichen 
Abschluf nicht nur durch den heldenmiitigen Freitod der Epicharis: auch der 
‘geheimste Rath’ Seneca, der in der Agrippina eine unriihmliche Roile spielt, 
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rehabilitiert sich als stoischer Philosoph; allerdings werden uns keine Einzel- 
heiten der mehriachen Selbstmordversuche erspart. Selbst den ‘Reyen’ 
bleibt vor Entsetzen die Sprache aus, sie fehlen nach diesen Greueln, und 
Nero hat das letzte Wort. 

In Agrippina sind 19 sprechende Personen (au®er den Reyen), in Epi- 
charis sind 37 (auBer den Reyen). Beide Rémerdramen halten sich strenge an 
die Einheiten von Ort, Zeit und Handlung, aber das uniibersichtliche Ranke- 
spiel um den Kaiser muf ihrer Biihnenwirkung schaden. Sie sind eben dra- 
matische Gebilde, deren Stirke in dem prunkenden und prangenden Wort- 
rausch Lohensteinscher Diktion lag und liegt. 

Jede historische oder archaologische Anspielung ist von Lohenstein 
selbst (wie bei den Tiirkendramen) in einem umfanglichen gelehrten Apparat 
dokumentiert und pedantisch erliutert. Aber wie er dort Theatertiirken auf 
die Biihne stellte, so zeigt er uns hier Theaterrémer, gewissermafen in 
Barockkostiim. Wir stimmen den Ausfiihrungen der Einleitung zu, dai 
Lohenstein gewif kein historisches Verstaéndnis im heutigen Sinn haben 
konnte und da& aus diesem Mangel heraus die rémische Welt fiir ihn gegen- 
wartsnaher war. Die Geschichte des Claudischen Hauses mit ihrer Spannung 
zwischen edlen und verbrecherischen Charakteren war das willkommene 
Sujet fiir die Spannung der barocken Kunst, die selber zwischen Mafhalten 
und MaSlosigkeit schwankte. 

Uber den Versuch des Herausgebers, ein heroisiertes Bild des Dichters in 
die Literaturgeschichte einzufiihren, ist in der friiheren Anzeige das Nétige 
gesagt worden. In der Vorrede zu den Rémerdramen gibt es gieichfalls einen 
befremdlichen Leitgedanken: Lohenstein habe sich nicht nur engstens an 
Tacitus gehalten, sondern das Vorbild habe auch starkstens zuriickgewirkt, 
auf Ethos und Stil. Die Behauptung iiber den Stileinflu® wird gestiitzt durch 
Hinweis auf Verszeilen, die wortwGrtlich aus Tacitus stammen. Gewif zeigt 
der Dichter in der Stichomythie seine Beherrschung der Kunst der knappen 
Aussage. Aber weiter geht die Ahnlichkeit doch wohl nicht. Tacitus gehért 
zur ‘silbermen Latinitat’ und sucht durch bizarre Manieriertheit stilistiche 
Effekte, die seiner Schreibweise gelegentlich die Bezeichnung ‘barock’ ein- 
trugen. Aber diese barocke Eigenart mic ihrer Unterdriickung des Herk6mm- 
lichen und Gefalligen hat eine lapidar- Schlagkraft. Zwischen diesem Stil 
und Lohensteins hochbarockem Schwul_., seiner flaamboyanten Metaphorik, 
seinem breitmauligen Pathos liegen Welten. 

Es ist zu wiinmschen, daf die noch ausstehenden Afrikanerdramen in 
Balde folgen, und man méchte auch die Lyrik Lohensteins in diese Ausgabe 
eingeschlossen wissen. Eine wertvolle Beigabe dieses zweiten Bandes ist das 
Register ‘Lohensteins geistiges Weltbild,’ das aus den Anmerkungen zu den 
Dramen hergestellt wurde und die Belesenheit des Dichters illustriert. 

Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE StTaTIONERS. By Leo Kirschbaum. Columbus: Ohio 

State University Press, 1955. Pp. x+421. 

Mr. Kiescusarm has worked for many years on Shakespeare and the Sia- 


ttoners, and if he has made his book too long, too cluttered with quotations 
(which often could well have been summarized) from other authorities, he 
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has presented a great deal of very important new material. The “carefuj 
printing” mentioned in his preface also deserves a word of commendation, 
even if the volume numbers in the bulky notes are frequently given in an odd 
wrong font and Warner’s dismal poem is called England’s Albion. He sets him- 
self the task of correcting the almost classic views of Pollard and Greg about 
the “stolen” or “pirated” Shakespeare quartos, or, as he phrases it, of giving 
“the explanation of Heminge and Condell’s words”’ in the First Folio about the 
“diuerse stolne, and surreptitious copies” of Shakespeare’s plays with which 
the public was “abus’d” before 1623. After emphasizing the idea that a 
“pirate’”’ was a very rare Elizabethan who violated copyright, not an ordinary 
one who with no sense of guilt published books without their authors’ con- 
sent, he plunges into the fullest and most illuminating account yet written 
of how the Stationers’ Company operated. Here and in an appendix of biog- 
raphies he shows clearly that the so-called pirate printers were, in general, 
honest members of the guild, who observed the laws and the publishing con- 
ventions of the day. 

Everybody is familiar with Elizabethans who bowed, or pretended to 
bow, to the inevitable when their works were printed from texts unauthor- 
ized, or allegedly unauthorized, by themselves. Finders were keepers, and 
Mr. Kirschbaum cites, among others, the well-known cases of Googe, Pettie, 
and Breton. He might have emphasized the fact that publishers often made 
no effort at all to discover the identity of their authors. Thus R. S. somewhat 
cryptically informs readers of Matthew Grove’s Pelops and Hippodamia 
(1587), “I by chance this pamphlet here / Did save sometime from water 
clear / .. . Four year and more I did him nurse / . . . . Th’ author sure I do 
not knoww, / Ne whether he be high or low, / Or now alive, or else be dead.” 
Just so John Proctor says of Richard Robinson’s Golden Mirror (1589): 


Whereas about tvvo yeares past, I chaunced to haue offered me this present Treatise, 
vvhiche though I then accepted and gaue money for: yet, dreadyng least I might be 
ouer rashe in committyng it to the Print, especially before I had fully seene into the 
end and purpose of the vvriter, vvhom I vnderstood to bee a Gentleman of the North 
Countrey. ... 


Mr. Kirschbaum disproves Pollard’s statement that an entry in the Sta 
tioners’ Register is evidence of a play’s having been honestly purchased from 
the theatrical companies. More important is his attack on Greg’s contention 
that bad quartos if unentered in the Register established no copyright and 
could not be trausferred. No matter how bad a “‘pirated”’ text may have been, 
he argues, the owner of its copyright owned the play itself and hence what- 
ever good text later became available. In this connection one might expect 
some discussion of Gorboduc. Writers on Sackville and Norton dismiss William 
Griffith’s edition, though it was duly entered in the Stationers’ Register in 
1565, as “unauthorized” or “surreptitious,”’ basing their adjectives on John 
Day’s angry address to the reader in the “authorized”’ second edition of 1570. 
There is no assignment of Gorboduc to Day in the Register. How, then, could 
he have violated Griffith’s copyright with impunity? Was it because Norton 
himself was counsel to the Stationers’ Company as well as an occasional 
licenser of books? 
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Proceeding on the theory that “once a stationer had established copy- 
right in a certain play, no matter how corrupt his initial copy had been, the 
good text had also to be published by him or by the stationer to whom he had 
sold the copyright,” Mr. Kirschbaum tackles the problem of the First Folio 
versus the bad and good quartos. This chapter, the real nub of the book, is 
modestly labeled “A Conjectural History of the Relations between Shake- 
speare’s Fellows and the Stationers, 1594-1623,” and conjectural much of it 
certainly is. Whether or not he convinces readers that his “nineteen propo- 
sitions” are correct, he proves that Shakespeare “was badly worsted in his 
fight with the so-called ‘pirates,’ ” and he makes the comments of Heminge 
and Condell understandable. His discussion is interesting and challenging, 
though it defies summary. Perhaps nobody will have the time to check and 
evaluate the innumerable details on which its main theory is based. But, at 
any rate, all scholars interested in Shakespeare and the other Elizabethans 
will ignore the book only at their own peril. 

Hyper E. Rotiins 
Harvard University 


Tue Tempest. Edited by Frank Kermode. (The Arden Edition of the Works 
of William Shakespeare.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. 
$3.50. 

THis Is the fifth edition of The Tempest in the Arden edition of Shakespeare. 

It was first edited by Morton Luce in 1901, and this edition was thrice re- 

printed, the last issue appearing in 1938. The present edition has been revised 

and reset under the editorship of Frank Kermode. 

The selection of Mr. Kermode as the editor of a play so important in any 
estimate of Shakespeare’s final outlook on life appears at first sight somewhat 
strange, since his name is not familiar as that of a Shakespearean scholar. A 
Lecturer in English at the University of Reading, he may have been chosen 
because of his work as editor of an anthology of English Pastoral Poetry, 
1952. To this collection he prefixed an introduction, dealing with the nature 
and development of Pastoral Poetry which shows wide reading in Renaissance 
literature, including, of course, Elizabethan drama. In particular a reference 
to The Tempest in the preface may have suggested his special fitness as editor 
of this play. ‘“The difference between the cultivated and the natural,” he says, 
“is the difference between a Ferdinand and a Caliban” (pp. 17-18), and ina 
footnote he adds: “Shakespeare’s Tempest treats the theme |i.e., this differ- 
ence] allusively but very fully.” The Tempest he takes to be a “pastoral play” 
and since there is little reference to the pastoral in Luce’s edition, this special- 
ist in that poetic form may have been asked to prepare a revised edition of 
the play. 

As might have been expected from this choice of a new editor, the re- 
vision of the old Arden Tempest is fairly complete. Kermode’s debt to Luce is 
confined, he states, to the commentary, i.e., the explanatory footnotes. Luce’s 
Introduction has been discarded as well as his two appendices, and their 
place has been taken by new matter. This review deals in the main with this 
new material. 

The new Introduction contains eleven sections. The first, dealing with the 
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text, date, and integrity of the play, is the most conventional, and, to your 
reviewer, in some ways the most satisfactory. The Tempest, Kermode believes, 
was printed from a careful transcript of the prompt-book, possibly made, as 
Greg suggests, by the professional scrivener, Ralph Crane, “a servant of 
Shakespeare’s Company.” This unusually good “copy,” with its accurate di- 
vision into Acts and Scenes, its indication of locality, ‘“‘an uninhabited Island,” 
and its ““Names of the Actors,” was probably prepared to make possible a 
clean printing and thus to assure a prospective purchaser of the Folio that he 
was getting a trustworthy book. The Tempest, the first play in that volume, 
would naturally be the first to catch the buyer’s eye. This “copy,”’ so superior 
to that from which other plays in the F. were printed, should warn a modern 
editor against arbitrary alterations of the text, in particular against one that 
Kermode, following the bad example of earlier editors, makes in I, ii, 271. 
Here he modernizes Shakespeare’s grammar, changing the F. was to wast, and 
explaining in a note that the F. spelling was ‘‘for the sake of euphony.”” Who 
does he think possessed an ear so suceptible to ‘““euphony”? Hardly the pro- 
fessional scrivener, surely not the compositor. But if it was Shakespeare, the 
ungrammatical euphonious text should stand unchanged. 

Little need be said as to the date of The Tempest. It could not have been 
written before the so-called “Bermuda Pamphlets” of 1610 (pp. xxvi ff.), 
which Shakespeare undoubtedly used, and it was performed at Court on 
November 1, 1611. Would that we had as accurate time limits for other 
Shakespearean plays. 

Kermode rejects, rightly, I think, the view that The Tempest is an early 
play, that it is an early play later reworked by Shakespeare, or that it has 
been altered, “‘cut” to be precise, for stage performance after he had finished 
it. In particular he defends Shakespeare’s authorship of the often challenged 
“masque” in Act IV. This is, me judice, a sound conservative stand against 
modern “disintegrators” of Shakespeare’s work. 

The most original matter of the Introduction is contained in sections 
II-VI. They take up the greatest number of pages and, apparently, would 
have been still longer but for drastic curtailment, possibly by the General 
Editor. Section II deals with the Themes of the play. The plural “themes” 
presently become only one, i.e., the opposition of Nature and Art, and since 
Caliban represents Nature, his character is “the core of the play,” or, a little 
later, he is “‘the focus of the play’s ideas,” a somewhat startling promotion of 
a réle, usually performed as a grotesque comic relief to the more serious mat- 
ter of the play. 

After a digression in Section III showing how the reports from Bermuda 
and the contact with: natives in Virginia had brought the problem of Nature 
vividly before the eyes of Shakespeare and his contemporaries, Kermode dis- 
cusses in Section IV the two opposing Renaissance attitudes to Nature. The 
older, derived from classical conceptions of a Golden Age, considers a primi- 
tive, i.e., natural, society as a pure and happy one. This is the view expressed 
by Gonzalo (II, i, 139-64) where, as is well known, Shakespeare is versifying 
a passage from Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s essay, “Of Cannibals.” 
The more modern attitude, based largely on the experience of early explorers 
and colonizers, looked on aborigines in the state of Nature as subhuman, little 
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better than beasts, destined subjects, even slaves, of civilized man. What was 
Shakespeare’s own view? It would seem to be expressed in the terms applied 
to Caliban in the “Names of the Actors,” presumably derived from Shake- 
speare’s MS. He is there described as a “‘salvage and deformed slave.” The 
word “salvage” ranks him with the “wild and salvage” man of medieval leg- 
end and of The Faerie Queene, (Book IV); “deformed” places him among the 
human monstrosities reported by early travelers, and mentioned by Shake- 
speare in Othello and also in this play (III, iii, 44-47). He is also introduced 
as the rightful, though rebellious, “‘slave’’ of Prospero, now the lord of his 
native island. In other words Caliban represents human nature in the raw, 
untrained by Art and unredeemed by “grace.” 

Section V on Art, specifically on the Art (always capitalized) of Prospero, 
elaborates the editor’s concept of this word. It is something more than Pros- 
pero’s magic powers; it is the learning, the “‘nurture,”’ i.e., the discipline of the 
mind, in short the “culture” which Arnold opposes to the “anarchy” of the 
undisciplined. It is this “‘nurture’”’ which Prospero as schoolmaster has im- 
parted to Miranda to make her a fit bride of a royal prince; it is a “nurture” 
which could not change the “‘nature”’ of the “‘born devil” Caliban. 

Section VI goes on to show that this “‘nurture” is not an all-powerful 
panacea. The shipwrecked company includes the tyrant king, the treacherous 
brother, and a would-be murderer. These representatives of civilization, all 
of them formerly exposed to “nurture’”’ are even worse sinners than the un- 
nurtured Caliban, and it takes a resolute effort of Prospero’s “nobler reason” 
to forgive them. Caliban, who serves as a “criterion of their corruption,” 
needs no forgiveness; he slips back, more or less content, into his former state 
of slavery. 

Section VII deals with the revival of Pastoral Tragicomedy in the first 
decade of the seventeenth century. The stories then chosen for dramatization 
dictate the tragicomic form, and they were deliberately chosen because they 
deal with the relation of “nature” to “nurture.” 

Section VIII deals with Analogous Literature. Kermode rejects various 
plays, tales, and histories that have been suggested as sources of The Tempest, 
one of them, suggested by an American scholar, he dismisses as a “prime 
mare’s nest.”” Ultimately the source of the play is, he holds, “an ancient myth 
of almost universal occurrence,” and this accounts for the many analogues to 
the play. Shakespeare, it seems, when he began to write his last play dis- 
carded his old method of dramatizing a given narrative, and set to work 
weaving elements, old and new, into an original pattern. This accounts for 
such effective bits of stage-business in The Tempest as that of the captive 
prince carrying logs in the presence of his beloved, the daughter of a master 
magician—an incident which appears in Ayrer’s Die schéne Sidea—or the 
lassi of the clowns and the sudden disappearance of a banquet in some sce- 
narios of the Commedia dell’ Arte. These are merely incidental; they cannot 
affect our interpretation of the play. 

Section IX. In a discussion of the structure of the play Kermode rejects 
some modern opinions that it was influenced by the contemporary Court 
Masque. On the contrary he asserts that Shakespeare deliberately constructed 
The Tempest in accordance with the Neo-Terentian rules. A footnote (p. 
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lxxiv) shows the editor’s indebtedness to Baldwin’s recent work on this sub- 
ject. In contrast to the “‘extensive presentation” of The Winter’s Tale Shake- 
speare “‘returned naturally to the five-act structure” which he had learned in 
his youth, enveloping it in the “atmosphere of the new tragi-comedy.” 

Section X. Commenting on the recognized license of the verse in The 
Tempest, Kermode attributes it in part to the poet’s keener insight into the 
nature of his theme, in part to his greater command of his poetic craft. He 
stresses Shakespeare’s progress in the use of “dramatic decorum,”’ i.e., the 
fitting of appropriate words to the speaker, his hearers, and the dramatic 
situation ; as example of this he cites some striking passages from The Tempest. 
Imagery, he notes, is comparatively lacking in this play; it has become 
“structural,” rather than “ornamental.” 

The final section, ““Tempest Criticism,” surveys this field from Coleridge, 
“possibly the best of all critics of the play,” down to the late Theodore Spen- 
cer, and even to an essay in Scrutiny, 1949. Kermode rejects all “allegorical 
and apocalyptical’’ interpretations, as well as the autobiographical of Luce 
in the original Arden Tempest. He returns in the last paragraph of the section 
to his own concept of the play as a “complex of ideas concerning Art and Na- 
ture.”” This section seems to your reviewer overlong and overloaded with 
unnecessary material. What is the reader to gain from a passing reference to 
Still’s “improbable” parallel between the action of the play and “the initiation 
ceremonies of the Eleusinian adepts”’? 

Passing from the Introduction to the Text and Notes, we come to the 
most important part of an editor’s task. Any lover of Shakespeare can write 
an essay on one of his plays, whether it appears as an introduction to an edi- 
tion or a contribution to an academic journal, but to present a reliable text 
and equip it with truly explanatory notes demands special scholarly ability 
and training. Are these qualities apparent in this new edition of The Tempest? 
It seems hardly possible to give an unqualified answer in the affirmative. 


The Text: 


Kermode’s text is based on that of F;. On the whole it is conservative; in 
fact it sometimes reprints the F. text when it is unintelligible. In II, 1, go, for 
example, he reprints the F. J although he admits in a note that it means noth- 
ing to him, but that he cannot better it. This seems an evasion of the editor’s 
task. The F. J is surely a common Elizabethan spelling of Ay, the reading of 
Rowe and later editors; it may be interpreted either as an exclamation or as 
a question. So also in III, i, 15 he accepts the F. text, busie lest, though in a 
note he says that Jest almost certainly stands for least, the spelling of the later 
Folios. His long note does nothing to explain the text he prints. He is ready, 
however, to accept what seems a certain emendation; in IV, i, 13, for example, 
he follows Rowe and later editors in printing gift for the F. guest. This emen- 
dation, by the way, might have been supported by noting, as he does not, that 
Prospero is here repeating a word in his just preceding speech, gift (IV, i, 8) 
spelled guift in F. The confusion of an undotted i with e and of f with long / 
explains the printer’s error in line 13. 

Not all the emendations Kermode accepts are so “beyond dispute” as 
this. In I, ii, 329, for example, he prints forth at vast of might instead of the F. 
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for that vast of night. His reading comes from an eighteenth-century suggestion 
by Thomas White. There is a long note on this line in the Variorum which 
ends with the words: “By universal English editorial consent White’s very in- 
genious and very plausible emendation is condemned.” If Kermode consulted 
the Variorum here, which I am inclined to doubt, he was too eager to be the 
first of English editors to adopt this “ingenious and plausible” emendation. 

Another example of his willingness to depart from the textus receptus ap- 
pears in this same scene. To the lines, I, ii, 353-64 he prefixes the speech- 
heading Mir. for Miranda. This is, to be sure, the reading of F., restored to 
the modern text by J. D. Wilson in his edition of 1921. But from Theobald to 
Wilson,! all English editors have, I think, assigned the lines to Prospero. The 
outburst of rage in abusive language which they contain seems quite out of 
keeping with the character and manner of speech of Miranda, whereas the 
word slave with which the speech begins is Prospero’s usual term for Caliban, 
see ll. 310, 321, and 346 in this scene. In the Variorum note on this passage 
Furness reports a debate in the Philadelphia Shakespere Society where he 
himself was convinced by the argument of the Rev. Dr. Krauth that the F. 
speech-heading was correct; other members of the society were not. Furness 
records in this note Theobald’s suggestion that the change from Pro. to Mir. 
was due to the “players, who not loving that any character should stand too 
long silent . . . claped this speech to her [Miranda’s] part.” Certainly without 
this addition to her part Miranda would be long silent, from |. 311 to 1. 412. 
In fact if we interpret Prospero’s words to her, |. 411, in the sense that Cole- 
ridge gives them—see the Variorum note—we must imagine her asleep, or at 
least inattentive, during the whole of his interview with Caliban. Moreover if 
we assign these lines to Mir., the following speech of Caliban must be ad- 
dressed to her, not to Prospero; but it seems more likely that he would curse 
his harsh master rather than his gentle mistress. Finally, if we agree with Bald- 
win (Organization and Personnel) that the part of Miranda was created by 
Dickie Robinson, the apprentice of Burbage, we may get a plausible explana- 
tion of the F. speech-heading: The brilliant boy-actor would have revolted at 
his long silence in this scene; his master, then dominant in the company, 
would have supported him and ordered a change in the prompt book so that 
the speech-heading then was changed from Pro. to Mir. As above noted the 
“copy” for F. was a transcript of the prompt book, in this case of the altered 
prompt book, and the printer of F. naturally followed his copy. It seems per- 
haps better to follow Shakespeare’s probable intention than what may well be 
an actor’s alteration. 

In connection with this speech heading we may note what seems to be 
an anomaly in this edition; the omission of any speech heading before the 
three and a half lines, 124-27, in IV, i. In F. they are assigned to Pro., but 
there has been some question as to this, and Wilson gives the first line and a 
half to Miranda, the rest of the speech to Prospero. This at least makes sense, 
but Kermode’s omission of any speech heading here makes the lines a mere 
continuation of Ferdinand’s speech, ll. 122-24, interrupted by the s. d. Juno 
and Ceres, etc. This, of course, is impossible; Ferdinand could not speak of our 
spell, 1. 126. Probably all we have to do with here is a modern printer’s error; 


' Sisson in his edition, Complete Works [1953], follows the F. 
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at any rate Kermode’s note ad loc. shows no intention on his part of changing 
the F. text. This edition, by the way, is not free from misprints; I have caught 
them in the note on IV, i, 164, in the footnote on p. 162, and more than once 
in the Introduction. The modern compositor is apparently, like Habbakuk, 
capable de tout; even the most diligent proofreading cannot prevent his last- 
minute blunder, as your reviewer has recently had occasion to know. 

Since the classical work of Simpson on Elizabethan punctuation modern 
editors of Shakespeare generally pay more attention to this matter than their 
predecessors, and the F. punctuation of The Tempest is generally admitted to 
be exceptionally clear and thorough. It seems doubtful whether Kermode has 
given sufficient attention to this matter. As a rule he seems to follow that of 
Luce. In I, ii, 211-13, for example, both adopt the old punctuation of Rowe 
to the distinct detriment of the text. The F. punctuation gives us here what 
Kermode himself recognizes as an “attractive” picture of Ferdinand leaping 
overboard with flaming hair. It seems a pity to lose this striking image and 
we may note that Wilson’s edition, keeping the punctuation of F. preserves it. 
So also the change of punctuation in IV, i, 164 alters the sense of the passage; 
the whole line is presumably addressed to Ariel. Other cases might be noted. 

Stage directions are an essential part of an Elizabethan text and those in 
The Tempest are so specific and elaborate—see the one after V, i, 57—as to 
suggest that they come directly from Shakespeare, unable, because of his 
retirement at Stratford, to supervise the rehearsal of this play. They should 
be retained, and are for the most part in this edition, although with frequent 
verbal alterations. For the convenience of the reader additional s.d.s are 
added, indications of locality or of stage business. These should be distin- 
guished by some typographical device, as by inclusion in square brackets. Ker- 
mode starts in this fashion as may be seen by a glance at the first page of this 
edition, but he is inconsistent; he encloses the lines, I, i, 59—61, in brackets as 
if they were not literally taken over from F. Per contra in II, i, he adds or 
alters s.d.s without showing whether they are original or modern. After I. 
179 he inserts (invisible) in the F. s.d. If any addition was needed here, it 
might have been above, or aloft as in Wilson’s edition. It seems certain that 
Ariel here enters on the upper stage to play the “solemn music,” as a little 
later, after |. 291, he enters on the main stage and sings in Gonzalo’s ear. Why 
not mark these different entrances with added s.d.s. In this scene, too, Ker- 
mode makes no typographical distinction between sings in Gonsalo’s ear (as 
in F.) and They talk apart (|. 291) and The others wake (|. 302), s.d.s derived 
from eighteenth-century editors. One need not go on; it suffices to say that 
the treatment of s.d.s in this edition is inconsistent and unsatisfactory. 

The textual notes in this edition exceed in complexity and length those 
in any other volume of the new Ardens which your reviewer has examined. 
Those on the crux busie lest (III, i, 15) occupy more than five lines and contain 
suggested emendations that have never been seriously considered. The vari- 
ants of the three later Ff. are fully recorded and a height of absurdity seems 
to be reached when F, firs (I. i, 65) is noted as opposed to firrs in the earlier Ff. 
The purpose of this, the editor states, is to interest readers wishing to acquaint 
themselves with “the antecedents of modern textual criticism.” This would 
seem to be the function of a Variorum edition, not of one designed like these 
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new Ardens for, to quote the statement of the General Editor, “senior pupils 
in schools and university students.” It is unfortunate that Kermode did not 
follow the example set by Muir in the new Arden Macbeth where these textual 
notes are restricted to the necessary minimum. 

The explanatory footnotes here, as in all the new Ardens, are full and 
voluminous, at times, one feels, unnecessarily so. One could dispense with the 
botanical description of the mycelium, note on V, i, 37, or the excursus on the 
aristocratic nature of the game of chess (V, i, 171.). Shakespeare’s style and 
diction, especially in his later plays, call, of course, for comment, but this 
should be simple, direct, and proportional to the understanding of the reader. 
Is it really necessary to define Phoebus (IV, 1, 30) as ““The sun god’”’? Kermode 
takes time to explain instances of Elizabethan grammar that should be 
familiar to every reader of Shakespeare; two successive notes on V, i, 15 and 
16 deal with this matter. An editor, one thinks, should make up his mind on 
the meaning of a passage and then state it affirmatively. In a long note on V, 
i, 21 ff. Kermode gives first what seems to him, and surely is, the better inter- 
pretation, then goes on to paraphrase the worse, and ends by citing a recent 
conjectural emendation which belongs, if anywhere, in the textual notes. So 
does also a note on I, ii, 120. One may, of course, differ with the editor as to the 
meaning of a passage. A note on trembling (II, ii, 82) suggests that the drunken 
Stephano trembles; to your reviewer it seems clear that Trinculo, hidden 
under Caliban’s gaberdine, is trembling with cold and fright, and that this 
trembling is taken by the monster for the beginning of a torment inflicted on 
him by one of Prospero’s spirits, see 1. 65. A decision on this bit of stage bus- 
iness might be referred to Margaret Webster. A comment on the commentary 
of this edition must, however, end here. 

Of the new Appendices the first prints extracts from two of the “Ber- _ 
muda pamphlets,” the relation of which to The Tempest had been discussed 
in the Introduction, Section III. The second deals with the union in Ariel of 
the characteristics of an elemental spirit and of a diminutive and tricky fairy 
like the Puck in Midsummer Night’s Dream. The third prints an extract from 
Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s essay “Of the Caniballes,” the source of 
Gonzalo’s speech in II, i. The fourth deals with Shakespeare’s use of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses in the original Latin and in Golding’s translation. It contains, 
by the way, a very proper tribute to the work of Baldwin on Shakespeare’s 
learning. The fifth states that The Tempest was certainly performed at the 
Banqueting House in Whitehall, probably also at the Blackfriars and at the 
Globe. It rejects a suggested performance at the Cockpit. It contains also the 
interesting explanation of J. C. Adams of the “quaint-devise” with which 
“the banquet vanishes” in III, iii. The sixth gives the original music for two 
of Ariel’s songs and also a bit of instrumental music which might have been 
played for one of the dances in The Tempest. The last, on lineation, is prob- 
ably incomprehensible unless the reader has before him a copy or a reprint of 
the F. In any case a study of it would hardly repay the pains involved. 

The book ends with four additional Notes explaining allusions in the In- 
troduction and in the Commentary. 

Is it possible after a careful examination to pronounce this new Arden 
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Tempest such an improvement on the old edition as to justify the labors of the 
reviser? The answer, one feels, must be a, perhaps hesitating, negative. There 
is little really new here except the Introduction, and a comparison of that with 
Luce’s seems to tip the scales in the former editor’s favor. Kermode’s insis- 
tence on the play as a “‘complex of ideas concerning Art and Nature”’ excludes 
consideration of much else that calls for mention. In particular Luce shows a 
sensitive and sympathetic appreciation of the poet and the poetry of the play 
that is wanting in the cooler criticism of Kermode. The proper editorial work; 
the establishment and annotation of the text is far from satisfactory. One con- 
clusion seems plain, here as in other examples of this new Arden: the reviser 
of a Shakespeare play should be chosen from the company of recognized 
Shakespearean scholars. 
T. M. Parrott 
Princeton University 


THe TRAGEDIES OF GEORGE CHAPMAN: RENAISSANCE ETHICS IN ACTION. 

By Ennis Rees. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. 

183. $4.50. 

TO THE examination of Chapman’s tragedies, Mr. Rees brings a set of new 
data and a new point of view; the result is both an informative and a provoca- 
tive book. He first presents an analysis of Chapman’s ethical philosophy as 
stated and implied in his nondramatic works—his poems, translations, and 
prefaces. According to this analysis the keystone of Chapman’s creed is the 
belief that control of the passions (hence the way to virtue and peace) comes 
through wisdom, and wisdom is the union of learning with understanding; 
only the truly learned man can be the truly virtuous man. Certain things fol- 
low from this view: the function of poetry (the highest form of learning) to 
provide sound doctrine; the necessity of self-knowledge, which brings humility, 
the opposite of self-love, or pride; the necessity of control over the impulses 
of “natural man,”’ hence the importance of law; the fundamental opposition of 
justice to policy, of virtue to virtd; the inevitable evil in the active world of 
politic men, hence the superiority of the contemplative to the active life. In 
all this, Mr. Rees finds even more of Christian Neoplatonism than of Stoicism, 
though he thinks Chapman’s Stoicism (in him essentially “a profound distrust 
of everything outside man’s power to control and a consequent emphasis upon 
the inner life’) congenial enough to the Neoplatonism. He believes him to be 
in line, therefore, with wholly traditional Christian-humanistic thought, not 
pulled aside from it (as he is generally represented) by disturbing sympathies 
with the naturalism, libertinism, and determinism that troubled so many 
minds in the early seventeenth century. 

Next, Mr. Rees examines the tragedies fully in the light of this creed and 
cites many passages similar to those in the poems. He sees the tragedies as 
falling into two groups, those with the “great’’ heroes, Bussy and Byron, set 
forth as cautionary examples in their passionate, ungoverned virt2, and those 
with the “good” heroes, Cato, Clermont, and Chabot, as exemplary in their 
self-knowledge, self-control, and true virtue. (He follows Stoll in dating 
Caesar and Pompey, because of the assumed allusion to such a play by Chap- 
man in Northward Ho, in 1605 or earlier, a chronology acceptable to his po- 
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sition that the play shows no development in Chapman’s thought.) This 
grouping of the plays is reénforced by the pairing of Bussy and Byron with 
Achilles, and of the other three with Ulysses; Chapman’s moral view of the 
Homeric heroes (Achilles as a type of uncontrolled passionate greatness; 
Ulysses, of “over-ruling wisdom’’) makes this pairing entirely convincing.' 
Thus it will be seen that Mr. Rees has set himself squarely against the preva- 
lent critical view, which regards Bussy and Byron as representing Chapman’s 
sympathies with virtsd and romantic individualism, or as embodying, to some 
degree, an ideal of Stoic virtue. ' 

This examination does much to clarify Chapman’s ethical philosophy as 
contained in the nondramatic works. And since Chapman was so serious a 
didactic poet, one is well disposed to entertain, as a working hypothesis, Mr. 
Rees’s proposition that he intended his tragedies to exemplify a similar creed. 
Viewed in the light of it, the three tragedies of the virtuous heroes fall into 
place in the over-all scheme, and assume as great an importance as the more 
popular tragedies of Bussy and Byron. This appears to be a just correction of 
emphasis; one may readily believe that the heroes of the former plays are in- 
tentionally contrasted to those of the latter in respect to self-knowledge and 
self-control. 

Nevertheless, if we are to understand that Chapman has so universally 
fooled his critics about Bussy and Byron, we have to admit that there is good 
reason why. One has a right to expect that a play be reasonably self-contained, 
that it make sense in itself, with control of the sympathetic responses of the 
audience to its hero. Whatever ethical view Chapman may have intended, 
he did not realize it with sufficient clarity in dramatic form to insure its being 
readily understood, or even, if Mr. Rees is correct, to prevent its being wholly 
mistaken. Mr. Rees will not allow us a great deal of sympathy for Bussy and 
Byron (especially the latter), and of admiration none at all, since they are 
“monstrous characters” and “abortions of nature.” But the degree of our 
sympathy and our admiration is precisely the point at issue; evidently spec- 
tators and readers have often been inclined to feel both, strongly. It is the un- 
certainty of what Chapmen means us to feel that is especially troubling. 
Therefore, if we assume that he intended the clear and unequivocal meaning 
Mr. Rees says he does, we must ask what it was that got in the way of its ex- 
pression in these plays—his heart, his eloquence, his incomplete mastery of 
his dramatic medium, his theory of keeping poetry difficult so that only 
“these searching spirits, whom learning hath made noble” can understand it? 
Perhaps all four. But I am doubtful that he was always so clear-sighted as Mr. 
Rees makes him, that a meaning so logical and so reducible to formula—even 
if it may be Chapman’s own formula, elsewhere stated—is at the heart of his 
tragedies. Anyhow, the book sent me back to the plays, hopeful to find that 
the old bothersome pieces would fall into place. And most would not. Mr. 
Rees reads as ironic (in over-all dramatic effect) all those speeches in Bussy 
D’ Ambois which plead the hero’s cause, even his speech castigating the cor- 


‘The same suggestion was made independently for Bussy and Clermont by 
Professor Robert K. Presson in an unpublished paper read before the Language and 
Literature Club at the University of Wisconsin in 1953. 
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rupt court; but such a reading must be from outside knowledge of the creed 
deduced from the poems, for the clues in the play itself are ambiguous and the 
emphasis faulty and confused. Many passages simply resist an ironic interpre- 
tation, especially all those in the last act of the play implying comparison be- 
tween Bussy’s nobility and Montsurry’s baseness, and the same is true when 
the same matter is referred toin The Revenge of Bussy. The Byron plays yield 
more readily (chiefly because of the straightforward position of the just King 
Henry) to Mr. Rees’s interpretation of the self-justifying speeches of the 
hero as ironic in effect. Nevertheless, even as irony there is more than one way 
to take them, and, again, Chapman is stingy with his clarifying hints. The 
question is whether Byron is meant to be a hypocritical Machiavel (as Mr. 
Rees thinks he becomes) or a victim of complete self-delusion; whether evil or 
sick. The detailed account of Marshal Biron in Chapman’s source, Grimes- 
ton’s General Inventory of the History of France, conveys the most vivid im- 
pression of a paranoiac mind; and he is there represented as a man of singular 
valor and honor “infected,”’ through an excess of good fortune, with the dis- 
eased passions of vanity, ambition, and choler adust. Chapman, with wonder- 
ful sensitiveness and eloquence, has caught the very accent of the man’s 
megalomaniac delusion. But he has let stand all the puzzling contradictions 
of the actual man (though Mr. Rees says Chapman cares nothing for his- 
toricity) without sufficient interpretation to guide us surely in our responses. 
One’s sympathies remain uncertain, for Byron both invites and repels them. 
Contrast the clarity of ethical intention in Jonson’s Sejanus (a truly evil man 
of ambition) and in Shakespeare’s more complex Macbeth, whom we can 
both pity and judge adversely without confusion. 

The three other plays offer less difficulty when taken by themselves, and 
Mr. Rees’s interpretation is throughout illuminating. But the problem of 
Chapman’s tragic vision remains. The underlying question, repeated and 
varied in all the tragedies, though it is unambiguously defined only in Chabot, 
is the relation of man to law; wherein does a man’s freedom lie? Mr. Rees, on 
his premise that Chapman’s view of law is traditional, believes that he sees 
true freedom in living in conformity with the orderly restraint of law, both 
human and divine. The issue does not appear to me to be so simple. Chap- 
man’s troubled sea always has an undertow and many tide rips. In all the 
tragedies, control from without is in some way felt as odious, whether it is 
the restraint of just law (as in the Byron plays), or the constraint of policy or 
tyranny (asin Bussy, The Revenge of Bussy, Chabot, and Caesar and Pompey); 
that is, restraint chafes the unwise “great” and the wise “good” alike. It does 
not quite answer to say, as Mr. Rees does, that the “great” Bussy and Byron 
want to be a law in themselves only for purposes of self-indulgence, and there- 
fore bring tragedy on themselves. It is true that they do want this self-suffi- 
ciency for the wrong reason. But Clermont, Chabot, and Cato, also wanting 
to be a law in themselves for a supposedly right reason, are destroyed as well. 
The right reason, apparently, is that the world is governed by policy, that true 
justice scarcely exists; therefore the only way to be virtuous and free is to take 
oneself out of the world. But that is to avoid the problem of freedom under 
law, not to solve it. There is a sense, therefore, in which the men of under- 
standing and controlled virtue break on the same dilemma as the greatly 
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gifted men of passion. If the former are “exemplary,” then, it is with an odd- 
ly ironic twist; their way out is hardly the way of Christian humanism, which 
would find true freedom in patient acceptance of God’s providence.* The im- 
plication of all this appears to me to be profoundly pessimistic. One feels the 
pity of the dilemma more, I think, with Bussy and Byron, and they seem more 
truly tragic figures; but the pessimism is perhaps more fully implicit in the 
fates of the virtuous heroes. 

My arguments, therefore, with this fine book are that it tries to make 
everything too simple and lucid, takes Chapman too much at his own word 
in the nondramatic works, neglects the possibility of enormous discrepancies 
between an author’s stated principles of art and ethics and his actual art, 
does not consider the Elizabethan dramatic habit of exaggerating scenic and 
rhetorical effects for their own sake, does not allow sufficiently for the riches 
of sympathetic suggestion and poetic excitement readers of Chapman are 
apt to feel, or for the unresolved conflicts that carry the tragic implications 
beyond definable formula. Mr. Rees, in his squaring of the tragedies to a log- 
ical ethic, seems to me to tell us that the plays are clearer than most of us 
find them; but also, most valuably, he does give the impression of a deeply 
religious poet, striving very hard, whether successfully or not, to convey in 
tragic form the most serious truths about political man. 

MADELEINE DoRAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Tue Dramatic Works oF THomas Dexxer. Ed. by Fredson Bowers. Cam- 
brige: At the University Press, Vol. 1, 1953; Vol. m, 1955. Pp., Vol. 1, 
xviii+469; Vol. 11, vii+592. $7.50 each volume. 


PROFESSOR FREDSON BOWERS’ new edition of The Dramatic Works of Thomas 
Dekker, of which two volumes have so far appeared, signals without question 
a significant moment in the history of textual studies. Here, for the first time, 
under the hands of an acknowledged authority, the full battery of modern 
scientific bibliographical techniques has been applied on a major scale to an 
important dramatist. The results, from every point of view, are solid and im- 
pressive and cannot fail to exercise an effect on the future editing of early 
texts. 

Mr. Bowers makes it clear in his discussion of “The Text of This Edi- 
tion” (I, ix—xviii) that he is presenting a critical text, not a diplomatic reprint, 
and that he is undertaking wide responsibilities as an editor in producing a 
text which he believes, on the available bibliographical and paleographical 


* In the suicide of Cato, Chapman appears to be trying to have the best of both 
worlds, Stoic and Christian, and falsifies both. There seems an almost perverse con- 
fusion in making Cato, who needs no better justification for his virtuous suicide than 
his own Stoicism, use a Christian belief, the immortality of the body, to argue for some- 
thing the very reverse of Christian teaching, namely the obligation to kill oneself in 
order to enter at once on a free and just personal afterlife. Clermont, on the other hand, 
in a Christian setting, kills himself with wholly Stoical, and apparently acceptable, 
justification. Mr. Rees’s explanation of these suicides as dramatic devices in accordance 
with convention does not meet the fundamental objection to their confusing ethical 
implications within the context of the plays. 
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evidence, achieves most closely the author’s intention as expressed finally 
through the medium of the “ideal” Elizabethan printer. Such a task calls 
for an approach on two levels. On what might be called the substantive level, 
an editor must first break through the printed page of his copy-text to deter- 
mine so far as possible the kind of text-copy that lies behind it—author’s 
fair copy or foul papers, scribal transcript, etc. Not until he has been able to 
evaluate the kind and relative authority of the copy that underlies the 
printed text can he begin to deal scientifically, or even reasonably, with tex- 
tual difficulties in particular passages. This part of an editor’s work calls into 
play all the reserves of modern bibliographical techniques and is that part 
which produces the most rewarding and dangerous returns. The second level 
of approach, one which I believe Mr. Bowers is among the first to practice on 
a large scale, is concerned with what may be called “normalizing” the copy- 
text in line with what is considered to be (a) received Elizabethan printing- 
house practice or (b) the requirements of general consistency and readability. 
Lying somewhere between these two approaches is the problem of the “‘acci- 
dentals,” the pointing of the printed copy-text, since the treatment of the 
accidentals may present problems on the substantive or semi-substantive 
level or on the merely normalizing level. The resulting text is in one sense an 
“ideal” text, one that strictly speaking never existed, since the text-copy un- 
derlying the printed text would tend generally, except in substantive readings, 
to be much less “correct” or “normal” (even in the accidentals) than the text 
produced by Mr. Bowers’ methods. Such a textual theory clearly has 
jts dangers, even possibly its losses, but it also has its obvious virtues and 
strengths. 

For each play Mr. Bowers has examined and collated all (in some cases 
nearly all) known copies of the copy-text, thus being able to take advantage 
of variant states in arriving at a final, critical text. Complete results of the 
multiple collations are given following the play under “Press Variants.” Later 
seventeenth-century editions are also collated (though in general no attempt 
through multiple copies has been made to distinguish press variants), and the 
substantive and some semi-substantive variants are recorded in a special 
listing, ‘“Historical Collation of Early Editions.” All changes in the accidentals 
of the copy-text, with trifling exceptions (see I, xiii—-xiv), are listed separately 
under “Emendations of Accidentals.’”’ Each play is prefaced by a full textual 
introduction, in which Mr. Bowers explains in detail the reasons governing 
his choice of copy-text, the conditions under which the copy-text seems to 
have been produced, the interrelations between the several editions (where 
more than one was published), and any other special problems of a bibliograph- 
ical nature. “Textual Notes,” following the play, discuss particularly knotty 
textual cruxes and the various solutions offered by earlier editors. 

A careful examination of Mr. Bowers’ text of The Magnificent Entertain- 
ment (1604), a work offering special problems of copy-text, bears out the 
promise of the textual theory. Collation with the University of Illinois copy of 
The Entertainment, one of the copies used by Mr. Bowers in establishing his 
text, discloses no variants of substantive significance so far as the final text 
of The Entertainment is concerned, though the following variants, represent- 
ing further certain or possible variant states of the text not recorded by Mr. 
Bowers, were noted: 
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Line 73 Inter-wouen] Inter wouen UJ (sig. Aq’) [There is space for a hyphen, but 
none has printed.] 

Line 135 But] and UI (sig. Ba") 

Line 647 robusta] robust a UI (sig. E2") 

Line 1045 20.] 20 UI (sig. Gr") 

Line 1055 (textual notes) 4.] 4 UJ (sig. G1’) [This reading is one of the principal textual 
cruxes discussed by Bowers, p. 304.] 

Line 1240 Aidificium] A Edificium UI (sig. H,’) [Bowers intends to record this variant, 
but the printer has reduced the Q; form to Aédificium as in Q;.] 

Line 1262 conseqguuda] cousequuta UI (sig. H2") [Bowers records a similar error in all 
copies at line 1276.) 

Line 1502 inuited] invited UJ (sig. Ir’) 

Line 1565 Rayne-bowe] Rayne-bow UJ (sig. 13°) 

None of these readings, it must be emphasized, actually affects the final text, 

but they deserve to be “booked with the rest.’’ One small point in Mr. Bowers’ 

normalization of this text I do not follow. Sometimes figures in the original 

are spelled out (line 9, “45. yeares’”’ becomes “fortie-fiue yeares’’); at other 

times (regularly in figures relating to measurement) they remain unaltered 

(line 481, “17. yong Damsels’”’). A measure of the care and tact with which the 

process of normalization is generally carried out may be gauged by the treat- 

ment of the ampersands in lines 524-25. Ordinarily, Mr. Bowers, replaces 

ampersands with “and,” but here, and they are the only examples in The 

Entertainment, he retains them because they fall in a passage representing 

something actually displayed and read by the spectators. 

With only one aspect of Mr. Bowers’ editorial policy would I take issue. 
Although the modern, edited editions of Dekker’s plays have been collated 
(with the exception of the Pearson reprint), Mr. Bowers records only such 
substantive variants in those editions as he (a) adopts in his own text or (b) 
feels deserve comment in the Textual Notes. In a definitive edition the 
serious student has a right to expect a record (mere modernizations aside) of 
all substantive emendations advanced by earlier editors whether the present 
editor considers them important or unimportant. Opinion as to the need for 
emendation or the value of a particular emendation is inevitably going to 
differ. I count, for example, eleven readings in Dyce’s edition (1859) of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, which ought, in my view, to be available to readers of Mr. 
Bower’s text (see [Bowers’ numbering] [.ii.65; I.vi.30; I.i.18; IIT.i.ro1, 142; 
IIL. ii.1; IV.ii.2; V.i.98, 146; V.ii.130, 134). Only with full information of this 
kind ready to hand is the reader in a position to make a judgment independent 
of the individual taste of a particular editor. 

The Cambridge University Press is particularly to be congratulated on 
the text format and general appearance of the new Dekker. 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION IN THE PLAYs OF BEN JONSON AND THOMAS 
Mrpp.teTon. By Bertil Johansson. (The English Institute in the Uni- 
versity of Upsala: Essays and Studies on English Language and Litera- 
ture, edited by S. B. Liljegren, vm.) Upsala, Copenhagen; Cambridge, 
Mass. : 1950. 

THIs Is a doctor’s thesis, with some of the merits of the genre and some of its 
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limitations, and, it should be added, some distinctive claims to respect of its 
own. It is a solid and painstaking effort to treat an interesting and significant 
topic, “how the problems of religion and of its caricature, superstition, are 
reflected in the plays of Jonson and Middleton” (p. 13). The author has done 
a great deal of work on the complicated background needed to give his study 
its proper context, as may be seen in the unusually extensive and, for the most 
part, well-chosen bibliography at the end of the book. Like too many doctoral 
candidates he has presented the results of that background work in direct 
and formal summaries rather than in incidental references where needed for 
the development of his own analysis. The summaries are, on the whole, 
cautious and orderly, but they are, almost inevitably, over-simplified, and 
they take up space which might be better employed. 

When it comes to the main undertakings of the book, the author has 
been more selective than his title suggests, in the case of Jonson’s treatment 
of religion, for example, concentrating pretty much on his use of the Puritans 
for satiric purposes. In his presentation of evidence the author has shown a 
good deal of skill in summarizing the plots of plays and in making, as a rule, 
brief and pointed selections from the text. But he has not gone very far with 
the much more difficult business of defining the total imaginative effect of the 
plays from his vantage point, or developing the relation of the specific obser- 
vations he makes to the understanding of that total effect. This failure to 
follow through with his critical analysis is even more consequential in the 
handling of Middleton’s use of superstition. 

Mr. Johansson should be complimented on his command of English. But 


the proofreading could be more exact. There would seem to be at least one 
serious omission of necessary introductory or transitional material (p. 52). 
HELEN C. WHITE 


University of Wisconsin 


Younc Sam Jounson. By James L. Clifford. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Inc., 1955. Pp. xvi+377. $5.75. 


IN Young Sam Johnson Professor James L. Clifford has written a much needed 
supplement to Boswell’s Life, for where Boswell is silent about his friends’ 
early years Professor Clifford has accumulated a mass of relevant detail 
concerning Johnson’s life up to the publication of The Vanity of Human Wishes 
in 1749. Boswell, it may be well to note, devotes only about one-tenth of his 
biography to the first forty years of Johnson’s life. Now, with all the scholarly 
research on Johnson’s life at his fingertips, Professor Clifford reconstructs the 
early years, giving us intimate glimpses of Lichfield, Johnson’s birthplace; its 
politics, its inhabitants, its buildings. He examines its political leanings for 
whatever they can tell us about the formation of the political beliefs of its 
most famous son. Michael Johnson’s book trade, Johnson’s early education, 
the friends who first influenced him in his reading and conversation and beliefs, 
his efforts to secure employment as a teacher, his Oxford days, the subsequent 
period of idleness and melancholy, and his marriage to ““Tetty,” twenty years 
his senior, are all described with a vividness of detail and with evidence of a 
first-hand knowledge of the locales in which Johnson moved that make for 4 
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greater degree of immediacy than has hitherto been possible for the student 
of Johnson’s life. 

Particularly interesting is the use of newspaper accounts of life in London 
in the late ’30’s and early ’40’s as a device to set the scene for the city and its 
boisterous activity at the time when Johnson came to try his luck there. Once 
he has accompanied Johnson and David Garrick to London, Professor Clifford 
proceeds carefully and methodically, and always interestingly, to trace the 
vicissitudes of the bookseller’s hack in that great city. The early works are 
analyzed, their virtues and shortcomings pointed out, and their relation to 
Johnson’s developing personality and his later writings explored. The poem 
London, the early biographies in the Gentleman’s Magazine, the poetical 
contributions to that same periodical, the Life of Savage, the parliamentary 
debates, the two prose satires, the reviews, the Miscellaneous Observations on 
Macbeth, and, finally, the great Vanity of Human Wishes—all are reviewed. 
Throughout there is a wealth of anecdote that would have delighted the man 
who set great store by the anecdotal part of literature. 

But there is much more than factual detail here; there is a judicious and 
unbiased effort to interpret the mature man, his melancholy, his convictions, 
his whole character, in the light of the tensions of the Johnson family and the 
many other factors that went to shape the complex personality we come to 
know in the pages of Boswell’s great biography. Without attempting to psy- 
choanalyze the young Johnson, Professor Clifford suggests the deep underlying 
motives and compulsions without an understanding of which much in John- 
son’s life is inexplicable—his marriage to Tetty, his relations with his 
brother Nathaniel, his feeling of guilt, his horror of death. It is in the happy 
blending of the purely factual with the interpretive that the chief excellence of 
Young Sam Johnson lies. 

The present reviewer, like Dr. Warburton on the occasion when he added 
an unnecessary note on a passage in Shakespeare which Dr. Johnson had 
explicated to his own satisfaction, is “desirous to seem to do something” 
(Johnson’s words). Having long studied Dr. Johnson’s commentary on the 
plays of Shakespeare, he would suggest that certain theories about Johnson’s 
character may find support in those notes. One example will suffice. Professor 
Clifford writes, of Johnson: “He was inordinately proud of his intellectual 
dexterity, his agility in fashioning arguments on either side. But even more 
important was an exaggerated sense of competition. His whole habit of mind 
was aggressive. Because the turbulent mind dwelt in a sick body, he felt a 
continuous compulsion to thrust himself forward” (p. 104). With this should 
be compared Johnson’s note on Richard, Duke of Gloucester’s, lines in 
3 Henry VI: 

Then, since this earth affords no joy to me, 
But to command, to check, to o’erbear such 
As are of better person than myself 

T’ll make my heaven to dream upon the crown: 


Richard speaks here the language of nature. Whoever is stigmatized with deformity has 
a constant source of envy in his mind, and would counterbalance by some other superi- 

ority these advantages which he feels himself to want. Bacon remarks that the deformed 
are commonly daring; and it is almost proverbially observed that they are ill-natured. 
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The truth is, that the deformed, like other men, are displeased with inferiority, and 
endeavour to gain ground by good or bad means, as they are virtuous or corrupt. 


ARTHUR SHERBO 
University of Illinois 


New Letters oF Davin Hume. Edited by Raymond Klibansky and Ernest 
Mossner. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1954. Pp. xxxiv+ 253. 


WHEN, early in 1932, I corrected the last proofs of the Letters of David Hume, 
I believed that the two volumes contained, not of course all, but probably 
most, of the philosopher’s extant letters. Fortunately, this belief has not been 
justified by later events. It was not long before Mr. Klibansky and Mr. 
Mossner came upon a good many other autographs in Oxford, London, Edin- 
burgh, and Los Angeles, at least some of which I ought to have known about 
and to have included in my edition. Continuing to search in European and 
American libraries, the new editors have now been able to print 127 letters, 
98 of which did not appear at all in the edition of 1932, and 27 of which ap- 
peared only in part. These patient and learned scholars have edited the sup- 
plementary volume with acumen, accuracy and self-effacement, and have put 
all students of eighteenth-century philosophy and history heavily in their 
debt. Perhaps, as one who knows some of the difficulties of the road they have 
traveled, I may be allowed to congratulate them on a very notable achieve- 
ment. 

Among the interesting new letters is one to Henry Home of Kames, 
dated 13-15 June 1745, from which we learn of a hitherto unknown and still 
undiscovered pamphlet of Hume’s entitled A Letier from a Gentleman to his 
Friend at Edinburgh; containing some Observations on a Specimen of the Princi- 
ples Concerning Religion and Morality, said to be maintained in a Book lately 
published intituled, A Treatise of Human Nature &c. It seems that Hume had 
been proposed by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh for the Chair of Ethics 
and Pneumatical Philosophy in the University; that this proposal had been 
sharply opposed by Wishart, the Principal of the University and the leader 
of the “Popular” party in the Church of Scotland; that Hume had written 
the pamphlet in question in the form of a letter to the Lord Provost; and that 
Henry Home, without letting the author know, but, no doubt, with the hope 
of serving his interests, printed it. 

Another new letter of great interest is dated from Edinburgh on January 
16, 1773, and addressed to Thomas Percy, best known today as the editor of 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (1765). The following brief extracts will, I 
hope, provide readers of this review with what Hume himself might have 
called a whet: 

My Notion is, that the uncultivated Nations are not only inferior to civiliz’d in 
Government, civil, military, and eclesiastical; but also in Morals; and that their whole 
manner of Life is disagreeable and uneligible to the last Degree. . . . For my Part, I 
shoud rather chuse, for the Gratification of every Appetite and Passion, except that of 
Pride, to be a Footman in the present Family of the Duke and Dutchess of Northumber- 
land, than to be at the head of it in the Reign of Harry the VII and VIII. . . . If these 
be Truths, why shoud they be conceald? Why still exalt Old England for a Model of 
Government and Laws; Praises which it by no means deserves? 
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One topic to which Mr. Klibansky and Mr. Mossner devote a good deal 
of attention is (to use their own words) ‘““Hume’s stature as diplomat and 
statesman.” He acted for some time in 1765 as chargé d’affaires in Paris; and 
they have printed his dispatches of that year to H. M. Secretary of State in 
London, together with three letters to the French Foreign Minister, the Duc 
de Praslin, and two memorials complaining about breaches of the treaty by 
Frenchmen in Newfoundland. Their opinion of Hume as a representative of 
His Britannic Majesty in France is fairly high—somewhat higher than mine 
was when I was working over the same documents. 

His dispatches [they say] are models of their kind, covering all points simply and 
clearly. They do not, however, go beyond good reporting; they neither express Hume’s 
own opinions directly nor suggest to his superiors future courses of action. Only in his 
practised use of irony are his own views revealed. That he did not venture to suggest 
new courses of action may be due to the fact that he expected at any time to be relieved 
from office by the arrival of the Duke of Richmond [pp. xxvi f.]. 


And they make out a pretty good case for our philosopher-historian. 
All the better. It is the same shrewd, equable, good-natured, intellectual 
giant who emerges from these new letters as emerged from the earlier ones. 
J. Y. T. Greic 
University of Otago 
New Zealand 


Lupwic Treck AND America. By Percy Matenko. (University of North 
Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, x11). 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. xi+120. 


PROFESSOR MATENKO’s study is the product of years of exhaustive research 
with rare books and periodicals of the nineteenth century, private collections 
of letters and personal journals, published and unpublished monographs. It is 
a meticulous, judicious, and definitive appraisal of Tieck’s contacts with the 
United States and its citizens, his literary reception in this country, and his 
influence on our literature and education prior to 1900. 

Any spectacular results are precluded by the nature of the subject itself 
and by the restraint and balance of the investigator. Irving met Tieck, and 
Cooper at least saw him. Ticknor became well acquainted with him and 
heard some of his Shakespearean readings. Charles Follen, who taught 
German at Harvard from 1825 to 1835 and contributed generally to American 
interest in German literature, admired Tieck’s writings and included some of 
them in his elementary German reader. Specific influences on creative writing 
(largely discovered by earlier investigators, to whom Matenko gives full 
credit) exist in the cases of Irving , Poe, Hawthorne, and Fitz James O’Brien, 
and Tieck also made a significant impression on Longfellow; but none of these 
influences is profound or extensive. Nevertheless, Professor Matenko’s con- 
centration upon demonstrable causal influence may at least once tend to play 
down the literary relationship: “Hawthorne must have been familiar with 
Tieck’s tales in translation. He could not have breathed the American literary 
atmosphere without meeting them. But, such motives as the double, the 
curse resting on a house or family, the buried treasure, and the picture of an 
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ancestor who seems to step out of the frame to save his grandson [the specific 
influence of the animated scarecrow is discussed elsewhere] were the common 
tradition of German and English romanticism rather than of any one author, 
and Hawthorne’s style and form are his own and not Tieck’s” (pp. 80 f.). 
After all, Tieck did contribute substantially to this common tradition; but 
quite apart from questions of provenience, the use of similar motives by Tieck 
and other German romanticists and by Hawthorne merits emphasis and 
interpretation. 

Familiarity with Tieck’s writings in cultivated American circles proves 
to have been atits greatest in the second quarter of the nineteenth century and 
to have started a rapid decline shortly thereafter; at no time was Tieck in 
high fashion. Favorable or otherwise, reactions of such men as Bancroft, 
Follen, Longfellow, and Lowell show surprising sensitivity and insight. It is 
good to learn that there were Americans in the early and middle nineteenth 
century who had a fine awareness of the tendencies, objectives, and limita- 
tions of German romanticism. Has the gap between our two cultures widened 
since then, making it more difficult for representative Americans to become 
receptive to German literature? 

Although Professor Matenko’s survey is generally readable, there are 
places where the organization could have been improved. Six lines are quoted 
from Emerson on page 19 and again on page 54. A paragraph on Henry Edwin 
Dwight (p. 4) takes issue with his statements on Tieck’s poetry and criticism 
without letting the reader know what Dwight actually had to say on these 
matters. In his effort to be complete and concise at the same time, Professor 
Matenko sometimes briefly enumerates items that might as well have been 
omitted, such as incidental American references to Tieck and the arrangement 
of materials in various editions of Follen’s reader. It was here that I noticed 
the only certain misprint (the Boston, “1936” edition of Follen on p. 30). On 
the other hand, Professor Matenko seems at times unduly perturbed by 
amusing or trivial errors in his sources and the works of his precursors. The 
concluding paragraph is a little optimistic in asserting that a general revival 
of interest in German romanticism in America “‘would carry with it a general 
revival of interest in Tieck as well.” There are signs now of a renewed 
interest in Novalis with scarcely anything comparable for Tieck. The com- 
parison with Einstein in the same context is also not very convincing. 

There are no notes in the book, for the detailed bibliography, with specific 
page references after many titles, makes them unnecessary. A particularly 
interesting feature of the appendix is a list of American books in Tieck’s 
library taken from the Asher Catalog of 1849. An index of personal names 
ensures the lasting value of Professor Matenko’s book for purposes of reference. 

RAYMOND IMMERWAHR 
Washington University 


THe UNMEDIATED VISION: AN INTERPRETATION OF WORDSWORTH, HOPKINS, 
RILKE, AND VALERY. By Geoffrey H. Hartman. New Haven: Yale 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xiv-+206. $5. 


FOUR CENTURIES ago, the data given to the artist included a set of symbols 
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which freed him from the tyranny of his own eyes. The Old and the New 
Testaments had erected a symbolic system understood and accepted by all. 
The symbols of the Bible were not the private fumbling of a transcendentalist, 
but the divinely ordained signs of ultimate realities. Milton was the last great 
poet to work within this symbolic system, but Paradise Lost showed, not only 
what could be done with these sacred symbols, but also what tremendous 
intellectual exertion was needed to make them acceptable even to the men of 
Milton’s day. 

Wordsworth marks a turning point in the history of literature. He is the 
first truly modern poet, in that he faced up to the dilemma which has con- 
fronted all poets, believers and unbelievers alike, since his day. Rejecting the 
mediation of the sacred text, Wordsworth insisted on facing all reality with 
his own unmediated vision. He confined himself to the world, what his senses 
told him of it, and what his mind made of it. His vision of reality was no 
longer the mediated vision of Milton or of Dante. It was his own vision, and, 
in order to convey it, he found that he had to create his own symbols, as he 
did one day on the banks of the sylvan Wye. 

But the freedom of the artist to create his own symbols has led to a major 
problem in modern art, because it has become apparent that all symbolic 
systems are inherently arbitrary. There is no external reference by which to 
judge them. Criticism, therefore, can do no more than determine whether or 
not a symbolic system is logical within itself. Yet in spite of this arbitrariness 
and apparent lack of external reference there is a perceptible direction that 
art has been taking since Wordsworth; and the belief is spreading that a new 
means of acquiring knowledge is already at hand, a means which will prove as 
fruitful of truth as the scientific method. 

For the modern poet has not isolated bits of reality in order to arrive at 
perfect conclusions about them. He has refused to botanize upon his mother’s 
grave. In spite of the apparent hopelessness of his pursuit, he has attempted 
to keep his eye on the object, to grasp the relationship between the knower 
and the known, and to understand the knower, the way he knows, and what 
he knows, in the fullness of actuality, rather than in the fragmented view of 
the scientist. Already, Hartman contends, there are signs that perfect induc- 
tion may lead to a faultless faith. Drawing on four poets, Wordsworth, 
Hopkins, Rilke and Valéry for examples, he shows how modern poets have 
been questing for indestructible reality, and how, through their symbolism, 
they have arrived at the perception that a single reality must underlie both 
the knower and the thing known. This single underlying reality, I suppose, 
we may call God. 

Such is Hartman’s thesis, as I understand it, but the worst defect of the 
book is precisely that it can leave opinions as to what it means. Nor can this 
confusion be written off as the price of profundity, simply because there are 
far too many jerry-built sentences which defy the laws of sound construction. 
There are sentences which are confusing because the reference of pronouns is 
not clear, as on p. 13: “‘The simile of ‘unfathered vapour’ springs to mind be- 
cause mist has become an indispensable symbol for a liberty of motion or crea- 
tion that, insofar as it becomes visible or causes creation, impedes itself and 
the things it creates by a strength too generous for the objects for which it is 
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employed.”’ When an essayist has a difficult idea to convey, he gains little by 
heaving in the pronoun “it” after four possible antecedents. 

Again, there are sentences in which the punctuation hinders compre- 
hension, as on p. 128: “The mind, therefore, being most keenly aware through 
the dominant eye of that which is the cause of perception, pure representa- 
tion will, at base, be the urge to construct that ideal system. . . . ” Here the 
commas on either side of “therefore” prevent the reader from seeing instantly 
that he has a nominative absolute to cope with. Furthermore, how can the 
reader be expected to see at a glance that “‘pure representation” is the subject 
of the sentence? Does it not appear to be in apposition to “‘perception’’? 

Again, what can be said about such a passage as the one on p. 129: 
“|. . perhaps we can in this way gain an insight into the nature of the mind 
and of symbolic process, for it is difficult not to acknowledge that the per- 
plexity of the eyes does not in some sense stand for a deeper and metaphysical 
perplexity”? Muddy prose like this effectively obscures the author’s thesis. 

The more is the pity, because I find myself in agreement with Hartman’s 
thesis, which suggests to me how the nature philosophies of a hundred years 
ago have evolved into contemporary art philosophies. What nature was to the 
last century, art is to ours, and both concepts have proved valuable to the 
creative artist. Perhaps our bootstraps will prove stronger. 

The chief value of The Unmediated Vision, however, is the way in which 
it underscores the originality of William Wordsworth. True, Hartman blunders 
occasionally, as when he misreads the boat episode in the first book of The 
Prelude, but he provides a magnificent gloss on that part of Wordsworth’s 
poetry which is perennially fascinating. For Wordsworth, though certain of 
the existence of God, was dissatisfied with the logical arguments traditionally 
advanced in support of it. Whether or not objectively valid, these formulae 
had long since lost their power to persuade. Therefore he sought to ground 
his faith anew, in the evidence of his senses and in the mode of his thought. 
And indeed, from like sources all faiths have flowed, if all faiths are made by 
men. Wordsworth came as close to the creation of a new faith as anyone can. 
The modern critic, under guises more or less subtle, demands nothing less of a 
poet. Unfortunately, the same intellectual process which has led to the modern 
critic makes his demand an impossibility. 

Francis G. TOWNSEND 
Ohio State University 


Jeremias Gotrue tr. An Introduction to the Swiss Novelist. By H. F. Waid- 
son. (Modern Language Studies, ed. by J. Boyd and J. Seznec.) Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1953. Pp. xii+231. 


PUBLICATION of this volume will be greeted with joy by all those who have 
long felt that the lack of a comprehensive book on Gotthelf by an English 
critic or scholar is a sad reflection either on Gotthelf for not being able to 
attract attention, or on German and German-Swiss studies in England for not 
finding him interesting enough. With Dr. Waidson’s book these charges can 
now be lifted—more than that, one is inclined to exclaim: Was lange wdhrt, 
wird endlich gut! For what is modestly called an introduction to Gotthelf 
ascends by gentle steps to great heights of interpretation and critical analysis. 
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The biographical material, though copiously presented, is yet not set apart for 
its own sake, but forms a vast source that feeds into the two most important 
chapters, those in which the novelist and the short-story writer are discussed. 
Here the author deserves the highest praise for an approach and an interpreta- 
tion which are not less original and stimulating for being straightforward. The 
vast body of Gotthelf literature seems to have been digested without any ill 
effects; nor have some of the more explosive and one-sided panegyrics on 
Gotthelf been able to make Dr. Waidson deviate from his purpose, which is to 
see Gotthelf and his work in the round and to let subsequent investigators 
choose the sides they wish to dissect. Waidson’s introduction thus expands 
into a presentation of Gotthelf, and it is only to be hoped that the solid and 
wholesome tradition in which he has made it will remain the guiding spirit of 
further English studies on Gotthelf. 

Between the two main sections of his book—one biographical, the other 
interpretative—the author inserted a chapter entitled ““The Peasants,” a well- 
documented survey of Bernese rural life in Gotthelf’s days. It is brought to 
end on the question: ‘‘To what extent can we rely upon Gotthelf’s fiction being 
a faithful record of the way of life of the Bernese countryfolk a hundred years 
ago?”’ There is no answer to this, and if there were one we shouldn’t want to 
know it, as Waidson indicates himself. For as he says, with Gotthelf’s descrip- 
tion of country life in our minds we shall never again be able to see the Em- 
menthal otherwise than through his eyes. And so, while this excursion into 
social conditions testifies once more to the creative sway of Gotthelf, one would 
have preferred a more direct discussion of his poetic power and its force upon 
us, instead of being led to it ina roundabout way. But this is a small objection 
and one which in a study of less excellent qualities we should never have 
raised. 

With Dr. blackall’s volume on Stifter and the one reviewed here, it has 
now happened twice, within recent years, that German scholars in England 
have made up for time lost, and done so in such brilliant fashion that one is 
almost tempted to recommend this method of delay and suspended judgment 
until all the evidence has been sifted or all the wild oats of literary criticism 
been sown. The maturity of outlook resulting from it will certainly help to set 
the critical course aright again in cases where it has suffered from maddening 
gyrations. It has done this more obviously in the case of Stifter than of Gott- 
helf. But even the latter is—or was, before this sound evaluation by Waid- 
son appeared—in danger of being turned into a literary football. One can 
only wish that Germans and German-Swiss critics will also take notice of this 
book. 

In his Preface the author acknowledges generous financial help received 
from the Stiftung Pro Helvetia, ‘“‘which has enabled this study to be published 
in its present form.”’ While readers will share his gratitude towards the Swiss 
benefactors, they must find it strange to hear that books of a seemingly wide 
appeal both inside and outside the circle of students of German literature 
require not only hands to write them, but also feet to run around and search 
for financial aid. 

H. BoESCHENSTEIN 
University College, Toronto 
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Tue Letrers or JAcoB BurcKHArDT. Selected, edited and translated by 
Alexander Dru. New York, N. Y.: Pantheon Books, 1955. Pp. viii+-243. 
$3.75. 

THE PUBLICATION at this time of an English edition of Burckhardt’s letters is 

another manifestation of what appears to be a significant revival of interest in 

the life and thought of the great Swiss exponent of Kulturgeschichte. His 

Cicerone has guided countless tourists of all nationalities through the glories 

of Italian art, while the Kultur der Renaissance in Italien appeared in the 

major European languages during his own lifetime. But his other works were 

unavailable to the general public in Great Britain and America until 1943, 

when a translation of the Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen became available. 

Then, in 1949, an English version of the Zeit Constantins des GroBen was pub- 

lished, and now we have a collection of the letters prepared with taste and 

intelligence by Alexander Dru. The mid-twentieth century is beginning to 
display a rather remarkable interest in the shy professor who a hundred years 
ago lectured on art and history at the small University of Basel. 

The external facts of his career are clearly not the source of this unusual 
interest, for there is little to arouse curiosity in the celibate life of the scholar 
and teacher who lived and died within the shadow of the famous cathedral of 
his native city, finding his pleasures in books, prints, and occasional trips to 
Italy or Germany. It is his world of ideas which appeals to our time. For like 
Nietzsche, whom he knew and appreciated, Burckhardt refused to worship 
the idols of the nineteenth century. He was opposed to liberalism in theology, 
democracy in politics, and industrialism in economics. Amid the naive op- 
timism of the age of Victoria and Bismarck he warned of the approaching day 
of doom, when the ancient civilization of the West would be crushed beneath 
the wave of a new barbarism whose coming he believed to be inevitable. His 
escape from the thought of future destruction and from the present vulgarity 
of the market place was the contemplation of the great achievements of the 
creative human impulse which he saw in the culture of the past. 

In the letters, which are blessed with the same felicity in style and in- 
stinctive sense of refinement that is apparent in his books, we can follow the 
psychological evolution of a great student of the arts. Here is the young man 
of twenty announcing with a delightful solemnity: “I now see that the aim 
of life is to bear existence as best one can, and to try to do as much as possible 
for others. I have given up all thought of high endeavour and every sort of 
ambition” (p. 40). A bit later we encounter the ripe scholar appalled by the 
tastelessness of a London railroad station or a Frankfurt financier’s residence. 
Finally we see the old man, querulous and whining, but brave in the face of 
infirmity and approaching death. And throughout this long lifetime there 
appear time and time again the-same yearning for tranquillity, the same fear 
for the future, the same contempt for the profanum vulgus. 

Burckhardt found in aesthetics a refuge from the insoluble problems of 
ethics and politics which faced him in the universe about him. There is, con- 
sequently, a certain pale aloofness in his thought, a reluctance to enter into 
commitments to life and to experience. One could almost wish that he had 
given his hostages to fortune and consented to enter the arena of daily 
struggle for existence. A charming scepticism may be the path of wisdom, but 
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it demands the renunciation of enthusiasm and zest. It leads to a surrender 
before the great issues which confront each generation, and Burckhardt is not 
immune to the charge of social negativism. Yet the quarrel is with him and 
not with Mr. Dru, who has done everything he could reasonably be expected 
to do and has done it well. His translation is literate, his selection of materials 
is sound, and his introduction is brief and to the point. Thanks to his labors 
the American reader can now gain a more intimate insight into one of the 
great minds of the nineteenth century. 
THEODORE S. HAMEROW 
University of Illinois 


BEETHOVEN, WAGNER, BAYREUTH. Von Karl Ipser. Bayreuth: Lorenz 

Ellwanger, 1953 (?). Pp. 115. 
WHAT ARE the reasons which link the names of two creative musical giants and 
a middle-sized city in northern Bavaria to form the title of a book? On the 
surface there is no obvious connection between Beethoven and Bayreuth nor 
between Wagner and Beethoven. The link between Wagner and Bayreuth is 
well established. The uninitiated reader, however, will find little in common 
between the composer of mostly “absolute” music or music “‘per se,”’ and the 
creator of music dramas which by their very nature must resort to a high de- 
gree of descriptive “program’”’ music. True enough, there are works of an 
imaginative and picturesque kind of tone-painting among Beethoven’s writ- 
ings, such as for instance the Symphony in F major or the Piano Sonata op. 
81a, but they are mostly in established structural forms. With Wagner, on the 
other hand, the climate of his music must vary continuously with the ever- 
changing temperature of the theatrical situation, thus eliminating formal 
designs as applied in the sonata or symphony. 

What then are the connections between Beethoven and Wagner or 
_ between Beethoven and Bayreuth? In the preface to his book Karl Ipser 
states: ‘““‘Wagner’s life is a life with Beethoven.” Then he proceeds to point 
out how Beethoven provided spiritual and artistic leadership for Wagner, and 
how Wagner throughout his life endeavored to bring Beethoven’s music closer 
to the understanding of his contemporaries. Wagner envisioned the Festival 
Theatre in Bayreuth as the place where his own works could be presented 
in a way which would suit his rather special and demanding ideas about his 
“total work of art.’”’ On the very afternoon of May 22, 1872, when Wagner 
himself laid the cornerstone of the Festival Hall, he conducted a memorable 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony at the old opera house at 
Bayreuth, thus pointing to Beethoven as the patron saint of Bayreuth. It had 
been Wagner’s desire that Bayreuth should eventually become the home of a 
Beethoven festival. Wagner’s grandsons, Wolfgang and Wieland, the present 
executors of his artistic testament, followed their grandfather’s wish to the 
extent of reopening the Festival House in 1951 with a performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony under the direction of Wilhelm Furtwaengler. 

However, Ipser considers this as a beginning only. He pleads not only 
with Wagner’s heirs but also with the city of Bayreuth and with the inter- 
national “Society of Friends of Bayreuth” to provide a lasting and dignified 
memorial for Beethoven through the organization of yearly festivals in which 
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at least the major works of the “titan of Heiligenstadt” could be presented 
by the same carefully selected, famous artists who form the nucleus of the 
Wagner Festival. 

In an earlier book, Richard Wagner in Italien (Salzburg: Das Bergland- 
buch, 1951), the author revealed his infinite knowledge of Wagner’s life. A good 
part of the volume under discussion deals with a chronological account of the 
tremendous impact Beethoven’s music and personality exerted on Richard 
Wagner. Even though little information is added to the already amply docu- 
mented life of Richard Wagner, the author shows the strong and inspiring 
guidance Wagner derived from Beethoven throughout his whole artistic ex- 
istence. A book pointing out mainly the fascinating spiritual and musical 
relationship between Wagner and Beethoven has not been published as far 
as this reviewer can tell. Ipser’s book fills this gap. 

He compares the artistic kinship between Beethoven and Wagner to a 
father-son relationship, pointing to the coincidence of Beethoven and Fried- 
rich Wagner, Richard’s father, having been born in the same year, in 1770. He 
tells of young Richard’s excitement upon hearing his first Beethoven sym- 
phony, how he became ill after this concert and upon his recovery decided to 
become a composer. Many quotations from Wagner’s autobiography Mein 
Leben substantiate the growing reverence and idolization which the youth 
felt for the creative genius of Beethoven. The reader must bear in mind that 
Wagner was barely 14 years old when Beethoven died in 1827. Up to this point 
his interest lay rather with Homer and Shakespeare than with music. In fact 
he had decided to become a poet and dramatist. It was primarily Beethoven’s 
compositions which prompted him to study music. 

Ipser movingly describes the first musical attempts by the bewildered but 
determined schoolboy. Beethoven’s creative legacy provides the artistic 
manual for the untutored fledgling. Score after score, quartets, symphonies, 
are painstakingly copied out in a desire to absorb style, form, and orchestra- 
tion. There are references to the tremendous impact Beethoven’s incidental 
music to Goethe’s Egmont and the first hearing of Fidelio made on the young 
Wagner. The evergrowing reverence for Beethoven draws Wagner to Vienna 
in 1832, five years after his idol’s death. A rather fantastic autobiographical 
essay entitled “A Pilgrimage to Beethoven” which Wagner wrote in Paris 
in 1840 is contained in Ipser’s book, part III. 

Several facsimiles of Wagner’s first compositions and the title page of 
his piano reduction of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, arranged at the age of 
17, provided interesting material for the reader. 

Ipser relates the memorable interpretation of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, painstakingly prepared and conducted by Wagner in 1846 in Dresden. 
The reader is made aware of the pioneering spirit which was needed at that 
time to bring about this performance. Incredible as it may seem today, the 
Ninth Symphony was considered the “amorphous, misconceived product of 
an erring, deaf genius.” It was Wagner’s deed to correct this opinion which 
had taken hold with music critics and audience in the Saxon capital after 
an ill-prepared performance in 1838. 

Wagner’s creative growth during the years of his political exile in Switzer- 
land is closely connected in the book with his continuing devotion to Beet- 
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hoven. Ipser not only discusses the many Beethoven performances Wagner 
conducted during these years but also the literary essays and symphonic 
analyses of these works which Wagner wrote and published. At this point 
Ipser develops an interesting idea about the compositional approach to the 
symphonic “tone drama” and concludes that the new musico-dramatic form 
created by Wagner does not derive from traditional opera but from Beet- 
hoven’s symphonic writings. 

The reader is told of Wagner’s many conducting engagements in England, 
Russia, France, and Italy, where on every possible occasion works by Beet- 
hoven were included in the programs. 

There are many accounts of musical gatherings in Wagner’s own house, 
devoted mainly to scholarly discussions and to hearings of Beethoven’s late 
piano sonatas and late quartets. It seems that Wagner’s appreciation and 
penetration of Beethoven’s later works grew with his own advancing years. 
Ipser not only quotes Wagner’s reactions at these gatherings but refers to the 
memoirs of famous musicians and literary men who shared in these sessions 
with Wagner as performers and listeners; e.g., Franz Liszt, Hans Richter, 
Felix Mottl, E. Humperdinck, J. Rubinstein, Friedrich Nietzsche; they tell 
in their own words of their recollections of Wagner as interpreter and loving 
guardian of Beethoven’s music. 

Ipser voices a strong plea to safeguard “the pillars of our musical 
culture,” Beethoven and Wagner. In our all too materialistic world the cul- 
tural message of these spiritual powers of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies may shine like a beacon from its new center, Bayreuth. 

LuDWIG ZIRNER 
University of Illinois 


DOsTOEVSKI THE ADAPTER: A Stupy In DosToEvski’s USE OF THE TALES OF 
HoFFMANN. By Charles E. Passage. (University of North Carolina 
Studies in Comparative Literature, No. 10.) Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. 203. 

THIS BOOX presents the thesis that out of fourteen pre-exile works of Dostoev- 

ski nine “derive from Hoffmann” (p. 3), and that also many post-exile works, 

The Insulted and Injured, Crime and Punishment, An Unpleasant Predicament, 

The Eternal Husband, and especially The Brothers Karamazov, show “Hoff- 

mannism”’ as a “deep and far-pervading force” in Dostoevski’s work. The 

author, however, fails to convince. He has a mechanical concept of artistic 
creation and uses an obsolete and insensitive method of source-hunting. The 
book deserves closer attention only because it illustrates a type of scholarship 
which should be completely discredited by now. 

According to Mr. Passage, almost all of Dostoevski’s works are the result 

of a “compounding technique” (p. 87), a “process of contamination” (p. 87). 

Dostoevski combines two or more of Hoffmann’s works, or sometimes “Gogol 

plus Hoffmann,—plus, of course, Dostoevski himself’? (p. 3). Thus several 

chapters of Netochka Nesvanova represent ‘‘Dostoevski’s attempt to rewrite 

Hoffmann’s Kater Murr.” “The intention behind the whole work was to create 

a novel which would be an amalgamation of Die Elixiere des Teufels and Kater 

Murr” (p. 101). At the same time, we are told, Dostoevski was also “working 

closely with Der Artushof and Die Jesuiterkirche in G.” (p. 88). 
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Mr. Passage imagines this process apparently as a conscious procedure. 
“With a regularity that can only have been deliberate, the character, the 
situation, or the motif from Hoffmann’s tales is stripped of its Romantic 
qualities” (p. 3). Dostoevski “removed” from a Hoffmann story “all connec- 
tion with art” (p. 69); or, “true to his formula, eliminated all association with 
music” (p. 110). Mr. Passage speaks even of a “formula of transference from 
Hoffmann” (p. 105). 

The argument concerns situations, characters and plots. Thus the descrip- 
tion of the drunken Pralinski in The Unpleasant Predicament is supposedly 
based on Hoffmann’s Die Brautwahl. “Here was a model to show how the 
world looked to the eyes of a drunken man” (p. 103). Nowhere is the possi- 
bility considered that Dostoevski might have experienced and witnessed 
drunkenness himself, and that drunkenness has been depicted elsewhere in 
literature than in Hoffmann. Alyosha Karamazov must be “‘equated” with the 
mad double, Victorin, in Die Elixiere des Teufels. “The novel The Brothers 
Karamazov ends with Alyosha wavering just before his fall somewhat as 
Victorin sat in precarious balance on the edge of the Devil’s Chasm so that 
the merest touch of Medardus’s hand sent him tumbling down”’ (p. 167). But 
the novel does mot end with Alyosha’s wavering: it ends with Alyosha assuring 
the boys of immortality, and even if it ended with his moral wavering, not the 
slightest similarity would be established with a scene in which the criminal 
monk Medardus throws his double, Count Victorin, into a physical abyss. 

If similarities of situation can be established by such methods, characters 
can be approximated even more easily. Thus Hoffmann’s Ritter Gluck was 
“made over’”’ into the “forlorn drunkard Emelyan Ilich in Am Honest Thief,” 
or the mad painter Berklinger in Der Artushof was “transformed” into the 
“non-artist proletarian Murin in The Landlady’”’ (p. 119). Smerdyakov, the 
lackey who murders Fyodor Karamazov, derives from the barber Pietro 
Belcampo in Die Elixiere des Teufels (p. 170). The method of proof is simple. 
Smerdyakov is “Belcampo turned realistic, pessimistic, nasty, and satirical” 
(p. 172), i.e., B is declared to derive from A, because it is admittedly altogether 
different. The character of Victorin, who, we had been told, parallels Alyosha, 
“offers also a little of the matter that forms Smerdyakov” (p. 174). At times, 
an argument from literary ancestry is used. Thus Raskolnikov is “a version of 
Pushkin’s Hermann (in The Queen of Spades) through which Raskolnikov is 
ultimately traceable to Hoffmann” (p. 142). Prince Valkovski (in The In- 
sulted and Injured) is a development of Prince Hektor in Kater Murr (p. 125), 
and the officers of the law in Das Fraulein von Scuderi are “ready-at-hand 
models for Porfiry Petrovich and Zametov” in Crime and Punishment (p. 145). 
But Prince Valkovski could just as well be derived from any number of 
Byronic heroes and villains such as Rodolphe in Sue’s Mystéres de Paris, and 
the cruel officers of law who put the innocent Olivier almost to torture have 
nothing in common with the smiling ingenious detective Porfiry Petrovich or 
the “explosive lieutenant” Zametov, except that they are officers of law and 
are two in number, one superior and one subaltern. Alyosha and Ivan 
Karamazov are both supposed to derive from the monk Medardus (p. 4), 
though there is no similarity between the gentle and saintly Alyosha and the 
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criminal monk in Hoffmann and hardly any between the intellectual atheist 
Ivan and Medardus. 

In like manner Mr. Passage sees similarities in plots everywhere, even 
if he has to reconstruct the unfinished Netochka Nesvanova by drawing a 
diagram of the family relationships and paralleling it with the obscure pedigree 
of the characters in Kater Murr (p. 100). Thus he can say that Pyotr Alexan- 
drovich (a shadowy villain in Dostoevski’s fragment) “‘was in a very real sense 
Prince Hektor” (p. 124). Or elsewhere he “equates” Father Zosima with 
Prior Leonardus of the Elixiere because the “Life of a Great Sinner” (the plan 
for a novel from which Dostoevski drew some hints for the Brothers) was “a 
Russification and ‘Dostoevskianization’ of the plan of Hoffmann’s Die Elixiere 
des Teufels” (p. 158). The “over-all scheme” of The Landlady derives from 
Der Artushof (p. 133), merely because there is a father in Hoffmann’s story 
who does not want his daughter to marry. 

When all such methods fail, Mr. Passage may still have recourse to saying 
that there is a ““Hoffmannesque atmosphere”’ in Crime and Punishment (p. 142) 
or a “Hoffmannian quality” about Svidrigailov (p. 143). On occasion, how- 
ever, he recognizes that the argued dependence is undemonstrable (pp. 69, 72). 
He will even admit that there is no trace of Hoffmann in some of Dostoevski’s 
work (pp. 64, 65, 186), and he makes an occasional gesture toward Dostoev- 
ski’s creative originality (p. 177). He once recognizes that Dostoevski “worked 
from life and from books” (p. 167). But this is mere lip service. The bulk of the 
book is filled with far-fetched, vague, tenuous or simply imaginary parallels 
which can not withstand the obvious test: Could these situations and charac- 
ters have been derived from elsewhere? From observation or from dozens of 
other authors accessible to Dostoevski? Much of what Mr. Passage considers 
“Hoffmannian” could be found all over Balzac, Hugo, Sue, Soulié, the Gothic 
novel, le roman terrifiant, and the crowd of their Russian imitators. 

True, it would be a mistake to dismiss the whole question of the relation- 
ship between Dostoevski and Hoffmann merely because it is mishandled by 
Mr. Passage. There is evidence for Dostoevski’s knowledge and admiration 
for Hoffmann (for instance, the small review of Poe voicing his preference for 
Hoffmann over Poe.) There is no doubt that in two or three early stories we 
can speak of influence. The clearest case is that of The Double. Its basic theme 
recurs in many of Dostoevski’s’ later writings. Yet we must realize that 
Hoffmann only elaborated Jean Paul and that the theme itself was widespread 
in the time. And even in this resemblance the radical difference between 
Dostoevski and Hoffmann stands out. According to Mr. Passage, Dostoevski’s 
Double is made up of parts “from Gogol, an episode from Kater Murr, im- 
portant features from Die Abenteuer der Sylvesternacht and still more important 
features from Hoffmann’s Die Elixiere’”’ (p. 14). But nothing so mechanical 
need be assumed: one has merely to recognize that the type of the double, the 
association of doubling with mirrors, the horror of the multiplication of dou- 
bles was met by Dostoevski probably first in Hoffmann (and in Gogol). I 
would also admit the probability that Klein Zaches furnished the motif of get- 
ting credit for the accomplishments of others. But Dostoevski wrote a work 
totally different from any of those mentioned by Passage. He tells his story with 
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a minuteness and pace anticipating Joyce’s Ulysses, from a consistent point of 
view, that of the sick man who does not know what he is sick of, or even that 
he is sick. The conclusion is uniquely Dostoevski’s. Golyadkin, Jr., gives the 
elder the Judas kiss and thus marks him as a victim. Man divided in himself 
allows his double, the incarnation of his dreams of success, to deliver his other 
better self to shame and madness. In Die Elixiere Hoffmann comes near an 
ethical allegory, but his is totally different. The evil serves only the final re- 
pentance and sanctification of Medardus. 

Also another story, The Landlady, which seems to point to Hoffmann is 
very different in style and purpose. Mr. Passage’s elaborate parallels with 
several of Hoffmann’s stories are quite far-fetched; Dostoevski’s Landlady 
has nothing to do with the artist’s story Der Ariushof. But there is a suggestion 
(though only a suggestion) that the sinister power in Murin is similar to that 
of Alban (in Der Magnetiseur) or of Count S-i in Der unheimliche Gast. The 
point of Dostoevski’s story is quite different: Ordynov, who is not (as Mr. 
Passage states) “hardly more than an observer” (p. 43), but the hero of the 
story, is the type of dreamer and “faint heart’’ who was dear to the early 
Dostoevski. At the end he has lost: lost im his dream and lost his dream. The 
willed ambiguity as to the reality of many events seen with the eyes of Ordy- 
nov or told by Katerina is the peculiar feature of the story which has always 
puzzled readers. We can either take Ordynov’s point of view and Katerina’s 
narration seriously and find then a highly romantic, melodramatic story. 
Murin then was the lover of Katerina’s mother and possibly her own father. 
Or we can transpose the whole story into a “realistic” key: then Katerina is 
a half-crazed woman who takes a fancy to young men and has to be rescued 
from them. Murin, her husband, is really a smuggler in a low tenement. The 
tone of feverish hallucination in the telling, the oddly literary use of Russian 
Volga tales and byliny vocabulary in the account of Katerina’s past make the 
story dissimilar from anything in Hoffmann. 

If one adds some Hoffmann reminiscences in the first chapters of Ne- 
tochka Nesvanova, one has exhausted the evidence for his influence. One will 
have to return to what has been the accepted opinion of Dostoevski scholar- 
ship. Hoffmann’s influence was limited to the early stories and even then was 
only peripheral. It surely was not formative, no proof of deep affinity. The 
two writers are totally different in outlook and artistic procedures. There is 
nothing in Dostoevski of Hofimann’s central preoccupations: music, the fate 
of the artist in a middle-class world, the fear of a sinister realm of the occult, 
the attitude of detached irony, the method of the eerie fairy tale. 

Mr. Passage seems not acquainted with most of the secondary literature. 
He tells us that “except for the connections between The Landlady and Hofi- 
mann’s Der Sandmann and Der Magnetiseur (and one other trivial instance), 
all instances of the Hoffmann-Dostoevski kinship are the result of my own 
observation” (pp. ix-x). He seems to be unaware of the work of Leonid 
Grossman, of A. Bem, who even drew a parallel between The Landlady and 
Hoffmann’s Irrungen, and of Wolf Giusti, who brings Ignaz Denner into rela- 
tionship with The Landlady. (L. Grossman, ““Gofman, Balzak i Dostoevski,” 
in Sofiya [1914], No. 5, pp. 87-96; A. Bem, “Dramatizatsiya breda’’ in O 
Dostoevskom. Sbornik statei. Prague, 1929, esp. pp. 114-17; and Wolf Giusti, 
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Dostoievskij, Naples, 1952, p. 20). He seems not to know the work of Tynya- 
nov and Gerhardt on the relation of Gogol and Dostoevski, which would have 
saved him many unnecessary conjectures. (Yu. Tynyanov, Dostoevski i Gogol, 
Moscow, 1921; and Dietrich Gerhardt, Gogol und Dostojevskij in ihrem 
kiinstlerischen Verhdlinis, Leipzig, 1941.) He is surely wrong in saying that 
Belinski “once led the chorus of Hoffmannizing Bacchannals” (p. 5). Belinski, 
from the very beginning of his writing, condemned Hoffmann and the imita- 
tion of Hoffmann; he had only an occasional word of praise for the German 
“madman of genius.” (See Sobranie sochinienii, ed. Golovenchenko, Moscow, 
1948, I, 92, 254, 264, or II, 453; and a review [1840] of two fairy tales in the 
new Academy ed. of Belinski’s Polnoe sobranie sochinenii (Moscow, 1954], Vol. 
IV, especially pp. 97-98, 106). 

One must conclude that Mr. Passage fails in establishing his thesis. He 
had to fail, as all the evidence runs counter, but he could have written his 
book the way he did only because he has a false concept of the nature of 
literary influences and of the methods of establishing them. 

RENE WELLEK 
Yale University 


WuitMan’s Manuscripts: Leaves of Grass (1860), A PARALLEL Text. Edited 
with Notes and Introduction by Fredson Bowers. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955. Pp. lxxiv+ 264. $12.50. 


THE 1860 Leaves of Grass was the single most important edition in Whitman’s 
poetic career. In it were new themes and poems which were to determine 
Whitman’s thought and even his reputation throughout his lifetime. Of the 
approximately 132 new poems contained in that edition, eighty or more manu- 
script versions are presented in this volume of Valentine-Barrett papers, 
edited by Professor Fredson Bowers. We can now enter Whitman’s workshop 
and find there the early states of poems in greater profusion and richness than 
in Clifton Furness’s important contribution of twenty-five years ago. 

This book is handsomely presented: the early manuscript version of a 
poem faces and is parallel with its counterpart in the 1860 Leaves. This is a 
thoughtful provision, for the 1860 versions are not readily accessible; and in 
the passage of years they underwent considerable change before Whitman 
left them in that form and reading which he willed to the world. 

The story of these Valentine-Barrett papers can be briefly told. In two 
periods of extraordinary poetic activity, the first in the early months of 1857 
and the second in the spring and summer of 1859, Whitman composed and 
put together in fascicles or little booklets a number of new poems. They were 
written on four different kinds of paper which Mr. Bowers has been able 
conclusively to arrange in chronological order: pink paper cut from leftover 
wrappers of the 1855 edition, Williamsburgh tax blanks which Whitman had 
salvaged somewhere, white wove paper, and blue wove paper. From these 
different papers and from the ink and pencil markings, Mr. Bowers makes 
an almost definitive ordering of the composition or revision of these poems. 
Then, in the summer of 1859, Whitman rearranged the order of these poems 
and sent them off in a single batch to his friends, the Rome Brothers, printers 
in Brooklyn, who set the poems in type so that Whitman had clean worksheets 
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on which he could make further revisions. These printed worksheets or galleys 
became the basis for the 1860 or third edition of Leaves and, after they had 
served their usefulness, were destroyed or lost. The holograph manuscripts 
from which the worksheets had been printed were fortunately preserved by 
the Rome Brothers, then passed through the hands of several dealers and 
collectors, and were finally purchased by Mr. Clifton Waller Barrett, who 
turned them over to Mr. Bowers, the outstanding textual and analytical 
bibliographer in America today. 

That Mr. Bowers has entered the bibliographical and textual jungle of 
American literature and scholarship is a happy augury for the future. This 
edition is the first real demonstration in the scholarship of American literature 
of the precise, patient, brilliantly analytical textual investigation that has 
accomplished so much in English literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The jungle is particularly dense in the nineteenth century, for, as 
Mr. Bowers has shown in his Principles of Bibliographical Description, no one 
has set the basic rules for accurate analysis in the age of mass production of 
books. Mr. Bowers’s problem, to put it one way, is to establish the relation- 
ship of a series of manuscripts which were not the copy-texts but which existed 
“behind” the copy-text in some indeterminate state of being, neither original 
nor finished versions of poems. These Valentine-Barrett manuscripts vary 
considerably: some may be very close to first drafts, others are doubtless 
nearly finished texts which underwent further revision in the Rome galleys, 
the probable copy-text. This edition, with its completeness of annotation and 
its care in presenting a full diplomatic reading of the poems, may be regarded 
both as a presentation of important and hitherto unpublished manuscripts 
and as a scientific demonstration in the methodology of textual and scientific 
analysis. 

Yet one must enter a major cavil. These manuscripts are neither first 
drafts nor final versions but “‘states’”’ in a variable condition of revision and 
reorganization; yet they are printed in this edition as if they were intended, 
from the first, to be what they became in the 1860 edition. Mr. Bowers does 
not follow the most obvious conclusions of his own exhaustive, and sometimes 
brilliant, analysis. He demonstrates that one group of sixty-eight poems was 
composed and set in a tentative order by May 31, 1857; Whitman even num- 
bered these poems, from “‘33” to “‘103,” with several deletions and misnumber- 
ings, so that they might follow logically after the thirty-two poems already 
in the second or 1856 edition of Leaves. Still another group consisted of twelve 
roman-numbered poems which were eventually to form the basis of the Cala- 
mus “cluster.” Yet, on the assumption that by June, 1859, Whitman may 
have re-arranged all these poems in a quite different order before he sent them 
to be set in type, Mr. Bowers has elected to arrange them in the order of the 
1860 or third edition. The decision, he admits, was a difficult one to make; 
yet it is this ordering which does a major disservice to the poems and to the 
impressions we might gain from them, if we could see these poems-in-process 
as Whitman was composing and revising them in 1857 and 1859. The very 
fact that these poems were somewhere between rough and finished states 
should have argued—if the massive weight of evidence of sewings, gatherings, 
ink, and paper did not—for a presentation of the poems in an order as close as 
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possible to that in which Whitman put them. Afterward Whitman would 
break up that sequence and add about fifty poems to form the final text of 
the third edition which, however, was quite different from these earlier manu- 
scripts both in content and method. 

In the order of presentation, the first of these manuscript poems is the 
extensive “Proto-Leaf,”’ later the well-known “Starting from Paumanok,” 
together with a number of false starts, variants, and revisions which all to- 
gether are a fascinating demonstration of how Whitman formed a long poem 
from a central idea or poem and then added to it the derivations, expansions, 
and clusters of thought which came to him in the course of a few months. 
Then, if we were to restore the sixty-eight poems Whitman had written by the 
end of May, 1857, and had numbered consecutively in his own hand from 
“33” to “103,” we would discover an emergent theme which follows logically 
on the 1856 edition: Whitman’s mission is to spread poetry, not necessarily his 
own but the awakened poetic voice of a democratic people, throughout the 
whole land. We can also see the tentatively projected theme of place or loca- 
tion; these might almost be called “place name” poems, for the later ones in 
the sequence ending with the memorable “‘So Long,” are Whitman’s identifica- 
tions with the “places” of humanity in every possible location. Yet to read 
these poems in the order of the 1860 edition and as they were absorbed in 
the Calamus, Children of Adam, and Chants Democratic groups is to find 
these meanings blurred or as merged with other themes in the evolutionary 
growth of Whitman’s ideas. 

Even more curious is the disruption of the original order of the twelve 
roman-numbered poems which Mr. Bowers had already reproduced as a unit 
in Studies in Bibliography for 1954. These formed the nexus of the Calamus 
group; and if they are read in their first arrangement, they are a study in 
the beginning, a crisis, and then the reconstitution of love; they are Whitman’s 
earliest treatment of sexual love. But to read them in the order which they 
afterward assumed is to lose a remarkable insight into Whitman’s first truly 
dramatic excursion into a subject which became broadened and varied by the 
time the 1860 edition was eventually put together. 

Mr. Bowers is a master of analytic bibliography; every tool and device 
is brought to bear on these papers, the mere deciphering of which was an 
enormous task. But Mr. Bowers has missed, bibliographically or critically 
ene central determinant in Whitman’s poetry—an almost unique element 
which somehow nullifies the method of bibliographical explication which 
serves so well for other writers and in other periods of literary history. For 
Whitman a poem was not a set of lines or stanzas or anything that might be 
termed “verses.”” A poem was a thought-unit which might be of any length, 
from the two lines of “‘Says’’ to the several hundred of “Proto-Leaf.” But 
it was a unit which was never complete nor fulfilled; it was capable of endless 
variation, revision, reconstruction, or placement, so that a single poem might 
be, at once, an integral thought-unit and, again, part of another unit. In 
the revisions, shifts, and employment of scissors and paste pot which 
marked Whitman’s workmanship in these manuscripts now on display are 
enough signs to make this conclusion inescapable. An interesting example is 
in the “Poem of Joys” (in later editions “A Song of Joys”), a celebration of 
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physical delight, into which was thrust a smaller poem originally entitled 
“Contact” and concerned with the poet’s sense of sexual attraction between 
men and women. It reads in part: “‘O male and female! / O the presence of 
women! I swear nothing is more exquisite to me than the presence of women. / 
. . .O the young man as I pass! O I am sick after the friendship of him who 
seems indifferent to me.’ The point is that both the original content of the 
“Poem of Joys” and also the thought of the brief poem “Contact” are simul- 
taneously revised, even transformed, by this intercalation. 

Each poem is “finished” only when it is placed in some relationship with 
its companion poems; each serves as a commentary on and an elaboration of 
the others; a poem is, therefore, not finally “written” until it obtains its 
place, and for this reason Whitman was so attentive to the ordering of his 
poems. But to destroy the primordial or “Ur’’-arrangement of the poems as 
they were when they existed together in mansucript form and to force them 
into a frame which they were later to assume is to conceal the struggle for 
ideas which marked Whitman’s creative activity in the cloudy years between 
1857 and 1859. 

Another insight we gain or have reinforced from these manuscripts is 
that Whitman conceived of a poem as an idea or a “‘thought.”’ The original 
expression was hardly more than a prose statement of a fact or impression; 
the poem was made, however, by means of the imaginative associations 
which, in image and metaphor and skilful elaboration, Whitman was able to 
bring to it. Whitman’s craft is capable of a double conveyance, either poetry or 
prose; an idea is reducible either to poetry or to prose. But the prose expres- 
sion could be subtly transformed, as it usually was, into its poetic counter- 
part. One can now begin to understand the curious process whereby Whitman 
was able to turn passages of the prose Preface of 1855 into the poetry of “By 
Blue Ontario’s Shore.” From prose to poetry—and even sometimes back to 
prose again—was the curve his mind followed. The process was slow and pain- 
ful because Whitman would not merely modify a statement but must trans- 
form its denotative flatness into poetic color and suggestivity. It is no wonder 
that a poem by Whitman was forever a challenge for re-constitution and re- 
ordering. 

These poems are among the most illuminating in the range of American 
poetry. They demonstrate that the theme of sexual love, even its central sym- 
bol of the “leaf” or the Calamus root, developed, not from Whitman’s de- 
termination to be frank or to break poetry loose from the limitations of sub- 
ject matter, but from the very substance and practice of poetry itself. Whit- 
man’s basic subject in these early years was poetry and the poet: the poet 
was the agent for the great enterprise of bringing poetry into America and into 
the modern world. In the wake of this mission Whitman developed, almost 
unaware of the idea or of its consequences, that one theme of sexuality or 
“adhesiveness” which was to cause him his greatest difficulty and, in the end, 
make him virtually unacceptable to the very readers to whom he dedicated 
his poetic messiahship. 

In these manuscripts is, in some respects, a tragic revelation: Whitman 
convinced himself that all he need be was a Poet, a Bard. He need not specify 
what that Poet might do. He need simply be, and everything else would fol- 
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low with logical inevitability. One can now see how difficult “being” a poet 
was and what pains and tensions the very act of composition brought. 
Epwarp H. Davipson 
University of Illinois 


Tue SoLiTary SINGER: A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY OF WALT WHITMAN. By Gay 
Wilson Allen. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. xii+616. 
$8.00. 


out oF his research and the undeviating patience of twenty and more years, 
Professor Allen has forged a life of Whitman which can stand the test of 
many years to come, for completeness, fairness, clarity, and all the other 
qualities which scholars of literature prize. Through the maze of facts, legends, 
and ana which have accumulated about the person and ghost of Walt Whit- 
man, Mr. Allen has thoughtfully made his way, knowing at every step pre- 
cisely what is the danger and what is the measure of balanced judgment. 
Fairness is a hallmark of this massive delineation of Whitman’s life and repu- 
tation—a fairness of judgment which is steadily maintained in the face of 
temptations to inflate the Whitman reputation or to sentimentalize or drama- 
tize the Whitman tragedy. Mr. Allen also avoids the easy pitfall of partition- 
ing the Whitman career into phases of the youthful dilettante, the majestic 
rebel, the saintly nurse, and the sage in twilight. Always he has kept before 
him both the person and the writer that together made Walt Whitman; and 
he has allowed the narrative to move easily from year to year and from phase 
to phase of Whitman’s life as that life developed slowly, unfolded, seemed to 
be sacrificed, and then reached its still center in old age. 

Every biography has a theme, whether the biographer intended one or 
not. Though Mr. Allen would undoubtedly have liked this life of Whitman to 
have been longer than it is, he could not have addressed himself more effec- 
tively in two volumes than in one to a basic determination in Whitman’s 
career. Briefly stated, the central theme is that America’s major poet who 
set out to be the new bard of Democracy was himself a child of the most 
meager and least promising detritus of the very Democracy he sought to 
hymn. Much has been made, by Whitman and the cultists alike, of Whit- 
man’s simple, God-fearing parents and family. Mr. Allen makes the melan- 
choly chorus of his study the meanness of spirit, the viciousness, the tendency 
to insanity, the hopelessness and failure of most members of the Whitman 
family before Walt’s time and even throughout his own career. The theme of 
the biography, stated in other terms, is the rather romantic one: How a great 
poet came from such shabby and unpromising beginnings. Once and for all, 
Mr. Allen has destroyed the fiction that Whitman’s forefathers, parents, 
brothers, and sisters were simple, devout, hard-working, natively intelligent 
people; not even Whitman’s mother escapes the general deflation. 

Mr. Allen is detached but unsparing in laying out the evidence, a great 
deal of it hitherto unpublished. The troubles at home become a major strand 
in the enlarging narrative; during the great drama of the Civil War and Whit- 
man’s nursing, we are constantly divided between the niggling, petty bicker- 
ings going on in Brooklyn and the dedicated life in Washington. Yet through 
it all Whitman remained massive and patient and willing to do all he could 
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to help the members of his family who were so helpless and so worthless. One 
gets the impression, however, that Whitman endured because he really did 
not care; his mind and affections were paradoxical and divided, and he re- 
served his great love for the friends and the subjects that truly possessed him. 
He was cold in the face of triviality and meanness, or else he was “‘large’’ and 
really could “contain multitudes.” Afterward, he allowed the idolaters to 
create the legend of his pastoral and happy youth. It was not so; it was hell- 
ridden by every gnawing sense of failure in an America which had no use for 
failures. The story is a dreary one, much like that of the young Theodore 
Dreiser, except that Dreiser made literary capital out of his youth and Whit- 
man concealed or falsified his. 

We have, therefore, a vivid, almost a new portrait of Whitman the man; 
we can ask for no more, it is so full and patiently detailed. But one cannot 
say quite so much for Mr. Allen’s subtitle, ““A Critical Biography,” and for 
the treatment of Whitman, the poet, the Singer. The basic flaw is that the 
poetic career is linked at every turn with the emergent biography. The 
poems are treated as if they were the life, and the life is presented as if it were 
chiefly symbolized in the poetry. Perhaps this assumption develops from Mr. 
Allen’s implication that Whitman’s subject was the Self—a Walt-ego or pro- 
tagonist who reflected on, dramatized, absorbed, transmuted only such ex- 
periences as happened to a Whitman “Idea” or “Eidolon.’”’ Whitman thereby 
becomes a sensitive responder and “feeler’’ whose reflective genius was as 
clear and brilliant as the art of Mathew Brady. “Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking”’ becomes an autobiographical fragment of 1859; ‘‘When Lilacs Last 
in the Dooryard Bloom’d” is explained wholly in terms of Whitman’s life 
and moods in the spring of 1865. Poetry is presumed to come directly from the 
poet as a man and to turn, in its interpretation, on the shifts and vagaries of 
that man. 

This approach has strange consequences for Whitman’s poetry. While 
we hear much about the fight to keep the Calamus poems in the succeeding 
editions of Leaves, we learn very little about why Whitman was so urgently 
compelled to include those poems nor what in his thought made them almost 
central in his career. We learn little about Whitman’s poetic mysticism nor 
about the irresolutions in his poetic mission from the 1855 Preface to “A 
Backward Glance” of 1887. And did Whitman remain all his life the poet 
dedicated to Democracy, or was he, aiter all, the poet singing of the inner 
man? Because the analyses of poems generally turn on biographical questions 
and problems, one misses the solid and authoritative explications which made 
Mr. Allen’s Whitman Handbook one of the best things of its kind in existence. 
One must remain content, finally, with a biography which is as complete as 
one would ever want but which is “‘critical’’ only in so far as it relates the 
poetry to that life. 

In the end Whitman still eludes us, as a person and as a poet. There was 
some impenetrable secrecy in the man which he never “let out.” Mr. Allen is 
that most admirable biographer who permits his subject to tell the story in 
letters, journals, or reported conversations; he refuses to oversimplify or dic- 
tate the easy generalization which might have “solved” all—and nothing. 
Even when he has a chance to speak out on some controversial subject— 
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Whitman’s love affairs, the New Orleans episode, “Ellen Eyre,” Peter Doyle, 
the quarrel with O’Connor—he wisely presents the full evidence and as wisely 
refrains from passing judgment. Only when such an absurd question as that 
of Whitman’s “grandchildren” is raised by the Symonds letter does Mr. Allen 
allow himself a hearty and humorous protest. 

We can be a long time thankful that Mr. Allen has sought so far and en- 
compassed so much in telling the story of a man who lived one of the most 
amazing, and baffling, lives that we know. It is all here; and Mr. Allen has 
spared nothing to achieve accuracy and fullness of annotation in the telling. 
This is modern scholarly biography at just about its best; we may cavil over 
what Mr. Allen did not do, but we can only admire what he has done in this 
definitive biography. To have written so well and so fully the life of a subject 
so difficult as Whitman earns our lasting gratitude. 

Epwarp H. Davipson 
University of Illinois 


LEAVES OF Grass: ONE HunDRED YEARS AFTER. Edited by Milton Hindus. 
Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1955. Pp. 149. $5. 


“No pouBT the literary, professional fellows may take hold of us if we last,” 
Whitman said, “‘but I confess I shrink from it with horror. ... The great 
function of the critic is to say bright things—sparkle, effervesce: probably 
three-quarters, perhaps even more, of them do not take the trouble to ex- 
amine what they start out to criticize—to judge a man from his own stand- 
point, to even find out what that standpoint is.”” Even though Whitman prob- 
ably had in mind the journalistic critics, and even though responsible critics 
have discovered his standpoint and examined his ideas and his life, Whitman 
was essentially right. There has been very little rigorous criticism of his 
poetry, certainly very little close study like that given to Hawthorne and 
Melville; and even the present centenary tribute, which attempts to justify 
Whitman “‘to the sensibilities of a ruthlessly critical generation,” for the most 
part fails to get at his work. The critical function of sparkling and effervescing, 
however, is still present; and I find in all the essays, except that of Richard 
Chase, a rather limited acquaintance with even the best of Whitman scholar- 
ship. Of the seven essays that make up this expensive book, only the work of 
Mr. Chase and Kenneth Burke add something of value to the criticism of 
Whitman; but I would include J. Middleton Murry’s impassioned testimonial 
to Whitman’s democratic ideas because it saves Whitman from those, like 
Mr. Chase and Leslie Fiedler, who think that Whitman’s ideas were a dis- 
guise, a “public gesture,”’ that must be disposed of before we can possess 
Whitman-the-poet. Until critics can make something more of this divested 
Whitman, I think it safe to assume that Whitman took his “gospel’”’ seriously 
and that his ideas on democracy have validity. Our pervasive and fashionable 
pessimism about democracy is, after all, only another disguise: it is the outer 
shell of a wary liberalism. But this is hardly reason enough to throw over- 
board the freight of Whitman’s poetry, just as it has become rather silly to 
disparage his sympathy—the very essence of Whitman’s spiritual democracy 
—because D. H. Lawrence felt so uneasy about it. 

The essays in this collection that seem to me to be least rewarding are 
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those by Milton Hindus, Leslie Fiedler, and David Daiches. Mr. Hindus’ 
piece is virtuoso-work, a fine display of literary tags and comparisons that is 
wholly evasive. Like so many critics, fascinated by Whitman’s contradictions 
and poses, he sets out to explore the “Antinomies of Whitman.” But those he 
proposes, like “‘Who touches this book touches a man”’ vs. “‘a language experi- 
ment,” are not, upon reflection, necessarily contradictory. Much of his essay, 
i’m afraid, is as patently nonsensical as his remark that the “reasons for 
which readers have been affected by Whitman’s poems are doubtful 

Mr. Hindus finds his true tone, only at the end, where in a polemic, he pum- 
mels an unfortunate critic of literary nationalism. Mr. Fiedler studies Whit- 
man’s reputation and tries to rescue the elegist from his legend and his poses. 
Prophet of a New Era, Faith Healer, Sexual Emancipator, Democrat at 
Home, Tribal Bard—these are the réles Whitman has had to play for his 
disciples. All this, however, has been said before, and without Mr. Fiedler’s 
own special and disturbing critical gesture, a gesture that is undoing a re- 
sourceful and sensitive talent—that of the smart aleck. Mr. Daiches’ essay is 
merely dabbling; and it is a shame (and an editorial oversight) that, since he 
confesses that Whitman’s work is not easily analyzed by modern critical 
methods, he should find himself following Kenneth Burke. Evidently using 
Mark Van Doren’s division of Whitman-the-public-prophet and Whitman- 
the-private-lyricist, Mr. Daiches tries to join these Whitmans by showing 
how, in his catalogs, he had a device for getting from the lyrical to the epical, 
from the personal to the public. This is neat, but simple, missing (as do the 
others who emphasize his poses and masks) all those problems of the self and 
its representative functions, which were shared by other writers in that “age 
of consciousness” and which made the representative man and the real self 
articles of a democratic faith. Whitman’s problems as a poet were deeper 
than devices: to stress the catalog, to say that therefore his genius was cumu- 
lative, leads, as Mr. Daiches admits, to the fact that his best poems, like ““Out 
of the Cradle...” and “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” are 
“uncharacteristic.” 

The best essays, finally, are by Richard Chase and Kenneth Burke, al- 
though William Carlos Williams contributes a vigorous defense of Whitman’s 
free verse, a manifesto to poets to give over their enslavement to T. S. Eliot 
and the measures of the past. This is not criticism, of course, but one more 
document in Mr. Williams’ long crusade for a language befitting a new 
world, for free verse as a frontier of freedom. And it might have been given an 
historical framework had it been placed after Mr. Fiedler’s account of the 
repudiation of Whitman by the younger poets because of the failure of Hart 
Crane’s The Bridge. Mr. Chase’s essay is a biographical study of the “‘long 
foreground” that preceded Leaves of Grass. He reviews the history of Whit- 
man’s declining, neurotic family, the poet’s early life and writing, his voca- 
tional uncertainties and sexual difficulties. In these, rather than in the New 
Orleans episode or the discovery of his homosexuality or mystical experience, 
he finds the forces of the slow growth that transformed the editor-carpenter 
into a poet. Whitman’s life, according to Mr. Chase, ‘‘might be called an eva- 
sion according to plan’’; his art was a compensation for failure, a way to re- 
lease the unconscious self (that Emerson had helped him find) from the 
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world that defeated him. And having found this release, he needed his dis- 
guises as a way to face his culture, as a kind of necessary public relations. Mr. 
Burke’s essay, as one expects, comes unfinished from his workshop—another 
example of his very personal but fruitful method. It is a study of the inter- 
relations of Whitman’s key terms, of his “symbolic clusters.” Beginning with 
Whitman’s policy in Democratic Vistas, Mr. Burke sketches the idealistic de- 
sign of his thought, his way of seeing the contemporary in terms of the future 
(his ‘‘promisory principle”) and his way of spiritualizing or merging every- 
thing into the All, whether it be on the temporal or eternal level. Next, he 
shows how Whitman “personalized” this policy in Leaves of Grass, and, finally, 
in the “Lilac” poem, he shows how these “policies and personalizations came 
most nearly perfectly together.”’ The heart of this study is an analysis of 
Whitman’s imagery, and working from one line of section six of “Song of 
Myself,” Mr. Burke demonstrates the ways in which Whitman’s terms radi- 
ate. He explores the associations of “grass,”’ “stuff,” “flag,” “droop’d,” 
“gray,” “calamus,” “herbage,” “feuillage,” “blade,’”’ “‘scented,” “death,” 
“cradle,” “ferry,” “hugg’d.” In the “Lilac” poem, the scent-imagery is still 
more closely analyzed, and its associations with “swamp,” “bird,” and Whit- 
man’s native Long Island are traced; and then, following a study of the 
imagery of “fold” and “out of,” it is related to the maternal, the all-enclosing, 
principle. Mr. Burke does not claim thoroughness, and although he sometimes 
misreads and often carries his method farther than I can follow (“But fur- 
ther, lo! not only is ‘loafe’ tonally an ablaut form of ‘leaf’-—change the un- 
voiced ‘f’ to its voiced cognate, ‘v,’ and you have the close tonal proximity 


between ‘loafe’ and ‘love.’ ’”’), no one has gone deeper into Whitman’s poetry 
or shown how much there is yet to uncover there. At the least, he shows that 
Whitman’s policy— his democratic ideas—are inextricably a part of his 
poetry. 


SHERMAN PAUL 
University of Illinois 


Watt WuHITMAN’s CONCEPT OF THE AMERICAN COMMON MAN. By Leadie M. 
Clark. New York: Philosophical Library. 1955. Pp. xiv-+178. $3.75. 


STUDIES of Whitman as a spokesman for democracy and the common man 
have been numerous. And the present one is not likely to be the last, for in 
important ways it is more challenging than definitive. Its aim is to bring to- 
gether all that the poet said on the topic and to arrive at a final understanding 
of his essential ideas. The conclusions as presented will probably leave many 
readers unconvinced. 

Whitman, we are told, cannot be seriously accepted as a great or authen- 
tic poet of democracy since his conception of it was too narrowly exclusive (an 
arrangement for Anglo-Saxon natives), and too unrealistic (offering airy and 
ill-considered interpretations and fragmentary and illogical programs). His 
conception of the common man rested upon a theory of racial superiority, 
and “rights” he would have liked to restrict for a select few. The American 
Indian, the Negro, the foreigner, these had no place in his democratic scheme. 

Other opinions, scarcely less startling than these, fill the book. For ex- 
ample, to Whitman form in poetry was more important than thought. He 
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was not primarily interested in producing great individuals but in elevating 
the masses. Democratic Vistas (called Visitors in the chapter heading, one of 
several typographical errors) was not the result of a critical survey of the 
democracy of the poet’s day but a “romantic escape from the contemporary.” 
Leaves of Grass is unsatisfactory because it contains no objective treatment 
of wealth, poverty, immigration, slavery, or the rise of the factory system and 
the effect these had on the American theory of democracy and the American 
man. America does herself a disservice in offering Whitman to the world as 
an interpreter of her ideals and aspirations, for he preaches Anglo-Saxon domi- 
nation rather than world brotherhood. 

It may surprise some readers that there is documentation for any of 
these conclusions. The explanation lies in the fact, as scholars have long 
known, that Whitman was one writer in his fugitive journalistic pieces (un- 
collected by him) and another in his great poetry. The writer of the present 
book is not the first to be impaled on this dilemma. Here the two Whitmans 
are identified, one a lyric poet, the other a shallow and confused newspaper 
writer, who in conduct and belief failed at every point to illustrate the virtues 
sung by the first. Unfortunately we are told that the second Whitman was 
the real one, and it is this one who is studied. The other was a pose, a romantic 
idealization. Leaves of Grass is not autobiography; who touches the book 
touches a fraud. Thus the attempt to discover what Whitman thought of the 
common man is made in terms of his prose almost exclusively. 

But a poet must be judged by his poetry, by his best poetry for the most 
part, composed when all his powers of mind, emotion, and creative imagina- 
tion were at their height. He must stand or fall depending on the truth, 
beauty, and inspiration of these utterances. What Whitman’s utterances yield 
on the subject of democracy are currently well stated by Milton Hindus and 
J. Middleton Murry in Leaves of Grass One Hundred Years After. Regrettably, 
Whitman was below hi: best in idea and expression more often than most 
great writers. And perhaps it is valuable to have these lapses brought to- 
gether, if only to show how far above them his great work is. Certainly we 
would not hide them nor deny that he was capable of them. But it is not neces- 
sary to argue that the inconsistent and bumbling journalist was the real 
Whitman. Suppose the “I”’ of Leaves of Grass is a romantic idealization. The 
figure is still one of heroic proportions and is not destroyed by the knowledge 
that the author was of somewhat smaller dimensions. 

Walt Whitman’s Concept of the American Common Man admits that there 
may be bases for Whitman’s fame other than his interpretations of democracy, 
but there is an uncomfortable impression throughout the volume that its 
revelations are pretty devastating. For following the claim that the poet was 
not democratic in thought or precept comes the statement: “‘Any value that 
Whitman will have for succeeding democratic generations is dependent upon 
the degree to which those generations can discover in him and his work the 
attributes of a representative democrat.” One doubts this; the whole value of 
“Out of the Cradle” and “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d”’ does 
not depend on such matters. 

RosBert D. FANER 


Southern Illinois University 
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DER BRIEFWECHSEL ARTHUR SCHNITZLER—OTTO BRAHM. Herausgegeben und 
eingeleitet von Oskar Seidlin. (Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir Theater- 
geschichte, Band 57.) Berlin: Selbstverlag der Gesellschaft fiir Theater- 
geschichte, 1953. Pp. 266. 


WE ARE, it seems, in the midst of a reassessment of the two decades of German 
literature preceding the First World War, the years between the aggressive 
pronouncements of what was to be the short-lived naturalistic school and the 
beginnings of a far more consequential expressionist revolution. As we now re- 
examine the earlier work of Hauptmann or Thomas Mann, as Hofmannsthal’s 
astonishingly self-critical production is put before us, as we see more clearly 
than before the differentiated interplay of literary groups in Prague, Vienna, 
Berlin, Leipzig and Munich, we find reason to be increasingly distrustful of 
simplifying faith in movements and -isms. We recognize especially that much 
of this scattered groping for new forms of expression is to a striking degree 
conditioned by the state of the contemporary stage and determined by the 
special points of view and qualities of a few conspicuous theatrical ‘operators.’ 
Men such as Brahm, Reinhardt or Schlenther were of a highly literary bent 
and possessed by that German view of the theater as a propagandistic plat- 
form for moral debate. None of the major writers of the time seems to have 
remained unaffected by the opportunities and challenges of the contemporary 
stage. This, certainly, is one of the clear impressions one receives from a read- 
ing of those parts of the correspondence between Schnitzler and Otto Brahm 
which Oskar Seidlin has published with great care and understanding. The 
volume contains approximately half of the letters exchanged between the two 
men from May, 1894, to within a few weeks of Brahm’s death in October, 
1912—a correspondence no less interesting for its ‘literary’ implications than 
for what it tells us about the réle which theatrical considerations played in 
the evolution of Schnitzler’s work. Brahm, a pupil of Scherer’s, was the 
author of a number of solid critical studies on Kleist, Schiller, Ibsen and the 
tradition of the German drama; he founded, in 1889, the first experimental 
subscription theater in Berlin and continued to dominate the metropolitan 
stage almost to his end. As the correspondence progresses, one receives the im- 
pression of a remarkable combination in Brahm of intelligence, perseverance 
and integrity; he was averse to all forms of vagueness, whether artistic or pro- 
fessional. As a producer and director he insisted upon complete articulation of 
implied purpose: “Jede Bedeutungsnuance in der Zeile eines Autors, jede 
geheime Absicht, jedes verborgene Gefiihl einer Figur, jede Veriastelung und 
Verschlingung einer psychologischen Konstellation mufte erspiirt, ergriffen 
und dem Zuschauer kenntlich gemacht werden. Nichts durfte undeutlich 
und vage bleiben, und wir sehen in seinen Briefen . . . , wie unbehaglich ihm 
unklare oder uniiberzeugende psychologische Motivierungen und Entwick- 
lungen waren” (pp. rsf.). And it was the same in his human relationships; he 
never faltered in his loyalty to cause or friend. His association with Schnitzler 
shows this clearly enough: one of the most revealing and dramatic incidents 
in this correspondence is a tussle over Schnitzler’s allegiance to Max Rein- 
hardt, whose flamboyant exploitation of a literary reputation for theatrical 
effects and whose slippery business practices Brahm grew intensely to dislike. 

Whatever light the correspondence casts on Schnitzler himself is elo- 
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quently summarized in Seidlin’s introduction. He insists, in line with Blume’s 
study of 1936, that the conventional view of Schnitzler as an ironic by-stander 
and sentimental commentator on Viennese foibles can no longer satisfy us. 
Schnitzler, no less than Hofmannsthal or, indeed, Kafka, was from first to 
last a portraitist of a world whose props would not withstand the ever-growing 
stress of social and individual self-scrutiny, a world without clear spiritual 
landmarks. “Auf nichts,” says Seidlin of that world, “kann man sich ver- 
lassen, selbst auf die eigenen Gefiihle nicht, die sich aus geringfiigigstem An- 
la wandeln kénnen. Alles und jeder ist unzuginglich geworden, hoffnungslos 
verschlossen in sich selbst wie eine Insel, da alle Verbindung und Kommuni- 
kation versperrt scheint. Niemand weif etwas von seinem Nachbar, und was 
man zu wissen glaubt, ist nichts als Tauschung” (p. 26). This is, of course, the 
situation which nearly all modern writers are compelled to face. For Schnitzler 
and his particular disposition it produced a series of formal consequences 
upon which Seidlin’s summary touches briefly but convincingly: “Unter 
Schnitzlers Blick zerfallt die Welt in zusammenhanglose Partikel, Leben lést 
sich auf in eine unverbundene Reihe von Momenten” (p. 29). Hence the neces- 
sarily disjointed structure of many of Schnitzler’s works, his focussing upon a 
single telling moment and his failure, in the grip of an essentially lyrical im- 
pulse, to produce a sustained piece of dramatic or narrative complexity. If 
this involves the risk of failure, Schnitzler himself was the first to be aware of 
it, and the correspondence suggests again and again his—and Brahm’s— 
concern for an adequate medium that would unmistakably convey this sense 
of an elusive reality. ““‘Was sich in der Welt, so wie Schnitzler sie spiegelt, 
ereignet—die fortschreitende Isolierung des Menschen, der sich mehr und 
mehr aus dem geschlossenen Lebensgefiige herauslést—genau das geschieht 
dem Kiinstler mit seinen eigenen Geschépfen: er kann sie nicht hinein- 
zwingen in die innere Struktur des Werkes, sie wuchern wild; so wie die 
in isolierte Stiicke auseinanderfallende Welt nicht mehr zusammengehalten 
wird von einer héchsten Autoritat, so hat auch der Autor die Kontrolle ver- 
loren iiber die Dinge, die sich in der von ihm geschaffenen Welt ereignen’”’ (p. 
24). The claim, this is to say, of the dramatic figures upon their creator be- 
comes overwhelming; they insist on being recognized as puppets of fate whose 
career the dramatist can only record with that helplessness which is so charac- 
teristic of Schnitzler. There is perhaps, in Seidlin’s just quoted statement, a 
tendency to confuse the levels of aesthetic meaning—the artist, surely, can- 
not, in the aesthetic act, “lose control” of any of the elements of his created 
world—but if the result of Schnitzler’s perception is, as Seidlin says, an im- 
pressionistic technique, a pointillist manner, these terms serve as a useful 
indication of the close relationship between Schnitzler’s way of seeing the 
world and his pursuit of the correlated technique. With the development of 
this technique in the drama Brahm had undoubtedly much to do, and Seidlin 
is justified in suggesting that Schnitzler’s turning away from the theater 
toward the narrative coincides with Brahm’s death. The letters reflect some 
of this dramaturgical discourse; they make it clear, at any rate, that, whether 
in the correspondence itself or in frequent conversations, the two can seldom 
have lost sight of their common concern. Schnitzler’s hitherto unpublished 
diaries would illuminate this aspect of Schnitzler’s career still further; Seidlin 
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occasionally draws upon them and incidentally manages to correct a number 
of misunderstandings and mistakes by earlier students of Schnitzler, notably 
Specht. 

* Much of the material of these letters deals with technical matters of stag- 
ing and casting and as such offers ample information on the history of the 
German theater between 1890 and 1910, the point at which the drama began 
to develop the symbolic vocabulary of what was to become the language of 
expressionism. Of this Brahm was, and probably would have continued to be, 
sceptical: his deep attachment to Ibsen prevented him from lending his sup- 
port to Strindberg. 

Seidlin’s editorial performance is exemplary: his biographical notes are 
detailed and made uncommonly lively by the independent and sometimes 
sprightly judgments with which he frequently galvanizes the bony details of 
statistical information. There are in the letters only half a dozen names about 
which he leaves us guessing (pp. 73, 79, 198 f., etc.), and a few have been 
denied a place in the index. Only unwarranted modesty can be the reason why, 
among the many helpful bibliographical references dispersed throughout the 
text, Seidlin’s own excellent dissertation of 1936 on Otto Brahm als Theater- 
kritiker (Basler Beitrage zur deutschen Literatur, 1951) should have remained 
unmentioned. 

Victor LANGE 
Cornell University 


DICHTUNGEN: GEDICHTE UND UBERTRAGUNGEN MIT EINER AUSWAHL DER 
KLEINEN KRITISCHEN SCHRIFTEN UND BRIEFE. Von Ernst Stadler. Ein- 
geleitet, textkritisch durchgesehen und erldutert von Karl Ludwig 
Schneider, Hamburg: Verlag Heinrich Ellermann, [1954]. Vol. 1: pp. 295 
(4 plates); Vol. 1: pp. 410. 


DER BILDHAFTE AUSDRUCK IN DEN DICHTUNGEN GEoRG HeEyYMs, GEORG 
TRAKLS UND ERNsT STADLERS: STUDIEN ZUM LYRISCHEN SPRACHSTIL 
DES DEUTSCHEN ExPRESSIONISMUS. Von Karl Ludwig Schneider. (Pro- 
bleme der Dichtung: Studien zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte, 11.) 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1954. Pp. 184. 


KrEUZ UND ABEND: EINE INTERPRETATION DER DICHTUNGEN GEORG 
TRAKLS. Von Eduard Lachmann. (Trakl-Studien, 1.) Salzburg: Otto 
Miiller Verlag, 1954. Pp. 240. 


WITH THE return of freedom of research to German literary criticism, the 
period of Expressionism, which was almost obliterated from German literary 
history by the Hitler régime, has been rediscovered, notably by the younger 
German critics. Since most of them grew up, it seems, after the aesthetic holo- 
caust that was Expressionism, they were not conditioned by it in their youth, 
and hence they have been able to turn to it in the best tradition of objective 
inquiry. Perhaps it is natural for them, under these circumstances, to ap- 
proach it historically and to begin their explorations with a close examination 
of its origins. Coming to Expressionism from without, they have had to focus 
their attention first on its points of departure, on the transition of Impres- 
sionism into Expressionism. As a result, we have gained a clear view of the 
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dominant figures of early Expressionism: Georg Heym, Georg Trakl, and Ernst 
Stadler. The soundness of this scholarship in general can be gauged by the 
fact that invariably particular investigations have either begun with, or led 
to, a critical collection of the works of the author in question. Thus, the new 
editions of Heym (Ziirich, 1947) and Trakl (3 vols., Salzburg, 1949/50) have 
now been followed by an equally substantial edition of Stadler’s writings. 

The attractiveness and sound quality of this new edition is perhaps the 
result of the editor’s and publisher’s mutual admiration for Stadler. It was 
the publisher, Heinrich Ellermann, who first prepared, as early as 1934, a 
critical bibliography for the three great early Expressionists. Together they 
have now made it possible for us to gain a clear view of Stadler’s work without 
which all discussion of it would have remained mere speculation. They have 
omitted from their collection only Stadler’s Germanistic studies (his disser- 
tation on Wolfram’s Parsifal, his edition of Der arme Heinrich, his work on, 
and critical edition of, Wieland’s Shakespeare translation), inclusion of which 
would have exceeded the means of a commercial publisher. If the second vol- 
ume uses the modest term “Auswahl” with regard to the “kleinen kritischen 
Schriften und Briefe” that have been gathered here, no doubt this has to be 
taken as an implicit admission that more such material may be discovered 
in years to come. 

The first volume of the edition contains the poems published during the 
poet’s lifetime; his translations of Francis Jammes are offered with the French 
and German texts on opposite pages. A comprehensive essay by the editor on 
Stadler, the man and his work, takes up almost one third of the volume. This 
essay is particularly illuminating in what it has to say about Stadler’s be- 
ginnings as a poet, his complete dependence on George and, above all, on 
Hofmannsthal in his early years, a fixation which he shared with many other 
Expressionists (Trakl for instance, or Sternheim). Poems like the famous 
“Form ist Wollust” will henceforth have to be read with these autobio- 
graphical observations in mind. In the second volume, the sources for the 
poems are listed in a voluminous appendix, together with variants and other 
pertinent information. It also contains a number of posthumously published 
poems (and other poems not included by Stadler in his Aufbruch), as well as 
his book reviews and shorter essays, some of which shed interesting light on 
his relations to other Expressionist writers. The volume is concluded with a 
bibliography that is far more exhaustive and meaningful than the one added 
by Schneider to his dissertation, Der bildhafte Ausdruck in den Dichtungen 
Georg Heyms, Georg Trakls und Ernst Stadlers. 

Turning to the latter, we are not a little surprised to note that its em- 
phasis lies less on Stadler than on Heym and Trakl. At least, its criteria are 
established by a painstaking analysis first of Heym’s and then of Trakl’s 
poems, while the added discussion of Stadler seems to be of a more cursory 
nature. The justification for this procedure may be the fact that the process 
of linguistic “‘dynamization” that characterizes all three poets was more repre- 
sentative and significant in the case of Heym and Trakl, while Stadler may 
be said to have gone more or less his own way and to have remained indi- 
vidualistic and somewhat eclectic in the development of his poetic diction. 

To get a firm grasp of the exact values in the poetry of these three Ex- 
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pressionists, Schneider has examined the metaphoric content of their lan- 
guage. His method is as simpleasit is adequate. In three independent but inter- 
connected studies he has assembled each poet’s metaphors and classified them 
according to their visual content, i.e., their immediate references to actual 
life situations (“der Mensch,” “der menschliche Kérper,” “menschliches 
Leid,” “das Leben,” “der Tod,” “die Angst,” “Schlaf und Traum,” “die 
Stadt,” “die Natur,” etc.); in every instance Schneider has derived from his 
listings certain conclusions as to the poet’s attitude toward the aspect of life 
thus reflected. In the second part of each study, he has tried to evaluate the 
metaphors aesthetically, i.e., in regard not to their visual content but to their 
creative character; thus, he has distinguished pejorative, cynical, dynamic 
(“dynamisierende’’), demonic (“daimonisierende’”’), aesthetic, and color 
metaphors and hyperboles. 

Schneider’s study may seem, to the detriment of its readability, to be 
weighed down by his vast compilations; on the other hand, these are so care- 
fully done that the reader can easily draw his own conclusions, which will oc- 
casionaily differ from Schneider’s. Thus, discussing for instance the ““Todes- 
motiv” in Heym, he claims that there is no ‘““Todessehnsucht” in the latter’s 
poetry but rather a “‘Sehnsucht nach echterem Leben”’; while we are ready to 
grant the first, the quotations themselves do not substantiate the second. 
There is a whole scale of attitudes between the two extremes, and the correct 
one is yet to be determined. 

It is, of course, impossible to summarize all of Schneider’s many findings 
in a brief review, let alone to discuss them. We shall have to limit ourselves to 
a few salient points. In Heym, Schneider has stressed the moralist, denying 
at the same time any direct link between him and contemporary nihilism, an 
assertion that would have to be verified in greater detail by considering the 
whole complex of nihilism in Heym’s generation. In his aesthetic evaluation 
of the metaphor, he proves that the “dynamisierende” metaphor dominates 
the works of all three poets, in the case of Stadler to the exclusion of all other 
forms. The cynical metaphor, on the other hand, occurs only in Heym. While 
Trakl is presented as lacking Heym’s “Pathos der Illusionslosigkeit,” we 
agree that this lack cannot simply be attributed to, and explained by, Trakl’s 
adherence to Christian dogma. In his discussion of the enumerative element 
particularly in Trakl’s poetry, Schneider might have profited from the studies 
of Detlev W. Schumann on enumerative style in German poetry (PMLA, 
LIx and Lx [1944/45]; see especially Lx, 540 ff.), which apparently have es- 
caped his attention. Mention may also be made of the dissertation by Alvin 
D. Jett, A Stylistic Study of the Lyric of Georg Trakl (University of Texas, 
1953). 

One might wish that Schneider had not tried to give his findings a larger 
significance than they have. The subtitle of the study in itself is misleading, 
even though the author has tried, in a final summary chapter, to apply his 
categories to the whole of Expressionism. The examples drawn upon in these 
concluding pages are too general to have any real meaning. 

It is somewhat embarrassing to have to place Lachmann’s study next to 
Schneider’s, the work of an established critic next to that of a newcomer. Such 
a juxtaposition, however, will make it possible for us to be brief. Any com- 
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parison of the two publications will illustrate how such a study should and 
how it should not be handled. Lachmann has, it is true, anticipated our dis- 
content in part by stating that he intended only to provide the Trakl reader 
with a running commentary. Indeed, he has produced no more than a kind 
of Baedeker for the casual visitor to Trakl’s world. His interpretations of 
symbols and metaphors (and all that may pass as “difficult passages’’) do 
not hang together, and there are hosts of statements which will have to be 
taken with more than a grain of salt. The reader will catch himself putting 
more question marks on the margins of the book than a serious publication 
can stand. Moreover, everything in the book is slanted and biased. The re- 
ligious quality of all of Trakl’s poetry is so much taken for granted that the 
obvious is often not even seen. To give just one example: on p. 44 we read 
that “die ‘Stirne’ ist bei Trakl wie die ‘Schlafe’ ein Seelentor.”’ As long as no 
better proof is offered than that contained in the three supposedly supporting 
quotations, ‘Stirne’ and ‘Schlafe’ are more readily interpreted as pars pro toto 
for either man or God; how meaningless Lachmann’s interpretation is, be- 
comes clear when it is applied to the line “Stirne Gottes Farben traumt.” 
To discuss the book in detail, a reviewer would have to rewrite it in its en- 
tirety. It is hoped that the future volumes in the series of ‘“Trakl-Studien” 
will be more substantial. 
WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
University of Connecticut 


REALITE SOCIALE ET IDEOLOGIE RELIGIEUSE DANS LES ROMANS DE THOMAS 
MANN. Par Pierre-Paul Sagave. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres 
de l’Université de Strasbourg, Fascicule 124.) Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 
1954. Pp. iv+168. 


IN THE last fifteen years, the sociological approach to the study of literature 
has fallen into some disrepute in this country. This is due in part to the 
Marxist associations of the sociological method, in part to the emergence of 
the “new criticism.’’ With his investigation of social reality and religious 
ideology in the novels of Thomas Mann, Professor Sagave, who holds the 
chair of German literature at the University of Aix-en-Provence, provides 
shining proof of the continued relevance and vitality of the sociological ap- 
proach when applied to the right author and works, handled with scrupulous 
integrity and carried through with exceptional intelligence. 

Sagave insists that intrinsic literary analysis of the text and extrinsic 
knowledge of social reality (including Mann’s personal development) must 
be combined if we want to understand the three major works by Mann to 
which he limits his study: Buddenbrooks, Der Zauberberg and Doktor Faustus. 
He rejects the argument that “life,” as it appears in these novels, is an elu- 
sive, irrational, mysterious thing that defies concrete probing. Social reality, 
he states, is not only a product of our own age; historical values survive in it, 
and of these morality on a religious foundation is, for Mann, the basic one. 
Mann’s concept of literary vocation is, in effect, a secularization of Protes- 
tantism. His literary themes stress the interpenetration of religion and secular 
reality. The three novels are thus interpreted as artistic expressions of a fun- 
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damentally spiritual set of traditions adapting themselves constantly to the 
fluctuations of social reality. 

Sagave’s thesis may be summarized as follows (the reviewer is, however, 
responsible for this condensed formulation): 

Three times within half a century, Mann creates a stylized image of a 
certain epoch of German historical “‘reality’”’ as shaped by religious ideology. 
In Buddenbrooks, we find a still relatively stable provincial cadre in which 
economic activity is a logical and organic outgrowth of a combination of 
northern German Lutheranism and Calvinism. Johann Buddenbrook’s ma- 
terial success rests on his firm and fervent faith in divine protection, de- 
served only as long as the business pietist observes the principles of practical 
morality. Several factors combine to cause or accelerate the decline of Thomas 
Buddenbrook: physical deterioration, economic stagnation, and the sickly 
pallor of thinking, of knowing too much, against which the categorical im- 
perative fights a losing battle. The Pflichtgefiihl of his fathers is put to slum- 
ber by the siren song of passivity, of apathy—the only and deadly remedy for 
accumulating anxieties. 

Buddenbrooks registers the gradual decaying of the old bourgeoisie in the 
last decades of the nineteenth century; Der Zauberberg not only pierces the 
illusion of security nursed by a new bourgeoisie in the years before 1914, but 
exposes the paralyzing dilemmas faced by postwar Germany. In that com- 
plexio oppositorum, Naphta, Mann achieves a fearfully accurate prophecy of 
the mystic mechanism that was to bring about World War II, and may yet 
unleash World War III. The Jesuit’s religion appears to be a mixture of con- 
tradictory elements: social justice and chiliasm on the one hand, inquisitorial 
asceticism on the other. Once again, secularization is the connecting link: the 
City of God becomes Classless Society, the dictatorship of the medieval church 
becomes the Terror of the proletariat. Terror is Love, for what greater ser- 
vice can one render to heretics (deviators, traitors) than to burn (liquidate) 
them so that they may be saved from eternal damnation? Medieval past and 
revolutionary future merge to subdue bourgeois individualism. 

In the Zauberberg, a great catastrophe (World War I) points up the dan- 
ger of a still greater one. Potential cataclysm has become annihilating reality 
in Doktor Faustus. The leitmotif of this novel is the secularization of the 
Christian concept of liberty among German intellectuals and artists of bour- 
geois origin or education. Three aspects of the problem, roughly correspond- 
ing to historical periods, dominate Doktor Faustus: 1) speculative and artistic 
liberty, flourishing among the “old” bourgeoisie well into the nineteenth 
century, 2) national liberty, as conceived by a new, imperialist bourgeoisie 
before the First World War, and 3) civil liberty, object of bitter contests in 
the postwar period. Luther’s affirmation of Christian liberty coupled with sub- 
mission to secular authority discouraged the growth of civil liberty, but not 
of national liberty. Civil liberty has appeared to most German bourgeois and 
intellectuals as a foreign plant, regarded with suspicion. To compensate for 
the smothering of civil liberty, national liberty takes on an agressive form. 
While the western concept of national liberty includes civil liberty, German 
patriotism since Luther (particularly the nationalist Lutheranism of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries) has been victoriously hostile to civil liberty. 
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Luther rejected Erasmus’ contention that Hellenic rationalism and Pauline 
religiousness could coexist, declared that liberating reason and saving faith 
were incompatible, and thus negated the homo humanus. The chasm between 
Reformation and Humanism has been bridged only twice in German history: 
culturally, by Classicism, and in the religious domain by the conciliatory 
theology of the nineteenth century represented by Schleiermacher. Both syn- 
theses were fragile and short-lived; toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
the powers that be utilize them as facade ornamentations. In Doktor Faustus, 
the timid theological liberalism of Kumpf makes way for the return to 
Luther’s pessimistic ideas (shared to a large extent by Bismarck) of the cor- 
ruption of the individual, the imperfectibility of society, the justification of a 
state morality divergent from individual morality, and the necessity of evil, 
championed by Schleppfu8. Zeitblom’s attempt to rehumanize youth, in mid- 
twentieth century, by a study of Greek esthetic culture without regard to its 
political or social bases, strikes us as naive; it seems to suggest that Germany 
will be unable to join the western community as long as it clings to the classi- 
cistic tenet that the perfecting of the individual must precede the perfecting 
of institutions. Faustian introversion—the secularized parallel to Christian 
liberty—leads the German artist and thinker (the musician and theologian 
Leverkiihn) to social perdition and artistic sterility (sophisticated barbarism). 
Salvation for Germany will not come until the liberty of the Christian con- 
science is transformed into the liberty of the civil conscience. 

So sweeping and rich a study on highly controversial questions might be 
expected to offer many opportunities for raising objections. The evidence is, 
however, marshaled so carefully and so tightly that only minor reservations or 
suggestions seem to be in order. It might be said that the—admittedly re- 
stricted, tardy and relatively ineffective—positive political implications, or at 
least potentialities, of German Protestantism are recognized somewhat late 
and skimpily in Sagave’s book; to cite only most recent history, the names of 
Bodelschwingh, Niemoeller, Wurm and Lilje, of Helmuth von Moltke, Ewald 
von Kleist-Schmenzin (to speak only of Protestants) and others inject rays 
of light and hope into an otherwise gloomy picture. Literary potentialities 
that might become social actualities are foreshadowed in the role played by 
the Georgekreis in the plot against Hitler’s life of July 20, 1944, and in the 
literary and philosophical character of the resistance leaflets distributed by 
the WeiGe Rose. The reviewer would also have liked to see Sagave tackle the 
much neglected question of the relationship between the efficacy of the ideas 
in a work of art and its artistic persuasiveness. Finally, the American reader 
will wonder about the almost complete absence of references to English and 
American scholarship in this well-documented study. 

The work of Sagave constitutes no less than a highly concentrated, 
brilliantly luminous intellectual, social, political (and sometimes economic) 
history of Germany in the last 200 and more years as evoked by the represen- 
tative work of Germany’s greatest living writer. It is an étude magistrale 
which honors its author and adds further laurels to the remarkable record of 
French scholarship in the field of Germanic studies. 

Henry H. H. Remax 
Indiana University 





CORRECTION 


In the appendix (p. 224) to Mr. de Capua’s article ‘““The Series Collec- 
tion” in the April (1955) issue, the date for Part VII of the work Herrn von 
Hoffmannswaldau und andrer Deutschen . . . Gedichte was erroneously listed 
as 1729. This is herewith corrected to 1727 as listed in the text proper, p. 205, 


Nn. 2. 
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DRYDEN’S EPISTLE TO CHARLETON 


COMMENTATORS on Dryden have usually ignored his congratulatory 
epistle “To my Honoured Friend, Dr. Charleton,” presumably be- 
cause it is felt to be of negligible importance; or else they have dis- 
missed it with the brief gloss that its value lies in revealing the poet’s 
interest in the Royal Society. Certainly the discursive surface of the 
poem prior to the concluding lines makes statements about the new 
science, about its opposition to scholasticism, and about its recent 
discoveries. But to pare from the poem these surface statements is to 
ignore the subtle complexity of its thematic concerns and to dis- 
regard, for the sake of extrinsic biography and history, the intrinsic 
activities of its artistry. 

Even a casual reading of the epistle discloses that after his survey 
of science from Aristotle to Charleton, Dryden turns to Charles II 
and somehow makes a transition from Charleton’s theory that Stone- 
henge was a Danish palace to a panegyric on the king. By disregard- 
ing the internal interrelations generated in the poem, such a reading 
would therefore define the poem as merely a commentary on the new 
science, to which, with considerable ingenuity, Dryden appended some 
praise for Charles. 


Slightly more than a year before composing the epistle, Dryden, 
complimenting Sir Robert Howard on the publication of his poems, 
wrote that once 


Of Morall Knowledge Poesie was Queen, 

And still she might, had wanton wits not been; 
Who like ill Guardians liv’d themselves at large 
And, not content with that, debauch’d their charge. 
Like some brave Captain, your successful Pen 
Restores the Exil’d to her Crown again; 

And gives us hope that having seen the days 

When nothing flourish’d but Fanatique Bays, 

All will at length in this opinion rest, 

“A sober Prince’s Government is best.” 


Here one can have no difficulty in seeing that Dryden has read 
Howard’s poetical activities into the pattern of recent political events: 
Howard has restored Poesie to her throne and reestablished calm af- 
ter the hectic and irresponsible days of her exile, just as General 
Monck has restored Charles to the throne. There is no mistaking the 
political circumstances behind the passage because they are almost 
explicitly stated and quite mechanically equated with the immediate 
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subject. But it is likely that the political references are more than 
merely the subordinate halves of a metaphor, for the last two couplets 
ambivalently assert both that Howard has restored order to letters 
and that Charles will restore sobriety to the state, neither assertion 
being subordinate to the other. For the moment Dryden has two main 
themes, not one, and the artistry of the lines makes them coextensive, 
as though they were different manifestations of the same truth. If, 
then, the structure of this passage results from a mode of conception, 
rather than merely a casual mode of expression, and suggests that the 
recent turn of political events constituted for Dryden an essential 
ordonnance that gives shape and meaning to other matters, it is proper 
to ask whether the somewhat more oblique political allusions in the 
epistle to Charleton do not also point to its being conceived in the 
same political pattern. 

The very title of the epistle conditions one to read with an eye to 
a political context. Inigo Jones had called his earlier treatise The Most 
Notable Antiquity of Great Britain, Vulgarly Called Stone-Heng, on 
Salisbury Plain, Restored; and Charleton’s reply appeared, in 1663, 
under approximately the same title, but with the addition, . . . Re- 
stored to the Danes. To this second work Dryden contributed his 
epistle “To my Honoured Friend, Dr. Charleton, On his Learned and 
Useful Works; and more particularly this of Stone-Heng, by him 
Restored to the true Founders.” In 1662, when Dryden must have 
composed his poem, it is unlikely that the word “restored” would have 
failed to have as one of its primary predicates the recent restoration 
of the Stuarts; and Dryden completes the connection between Charle- 
ton’s treatise and the return of the Stuarts by repeating this word in 
the final lines of the poem: “But he [Charles] Restor’d, ’tis now become 
a Throne.” Consequently, in choosing to describe Charleton’s theory 
that Stonehenge had been built by the Danes with the phrase ‘“‘Re- 
stored to the true Founders” Dryden was affirming both the validity 
of Charleton’s theory and the hereditary right of the Stuarts to the 
throne. In a significant sense, the total poem exists in order to bring 
about the identification of the ‘‘Restored” of the title with the “Re- 
stor’d”’ of the final line. 

The epistle opens with an explicit attack on Aristotle and the 
authoritarianism in science that stemmed from him, an attack wholly 
in conformity with the policies of the Royal Society. But while the 
subject matter of the opening is the assault of the new science on 
scholasticism, the language that conveys it is borrowed from the vo- 
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cabulary of politics: Aristotle’s domination over thought was a 
“tyranny” that “sway’d’’; he alone supplied the “state” with truth; 
and Columbus was the first that “‘shook his throne.” By drawing his 
metaphor from politics the poet is attributing to his scientific theme 
the patterns and relationships that belong to affairs of state, and is 
therefore implying the essential analogy of the two. Consequently, 
the initial comments on Aristotle are informed by an implied paral- 
lelism between him and Cromwell, the political terminology alone be- 
traying the fact that the account of science is shaped by the apparent 
use of political history as a kind of archetypal design. No doubt it was 
inherent in the temper of the age to make recent political events the 
metaphoric base of much of its thought. Bishop Sprat, for example, 
was also inclined to see the analogy of scientific developments and 
English history: some modern scientists, he protests, in overthrowing 
0 the “Tyranny” of the ancients, have themselves assumed a “Usur- 
t | pation as great as that of the others: An Action, which we that live in 
" this Age, may resemble to some things that we have seen acted on the 
Stage of the World: For we also have beheld the Pretenders to publick 
Liberty, turn the greatest Tyrants themselves.”* 

The reference in the opening of Dryden’s epistle, then, is double. 
Just as the Aristotelian domination over scientific thought was “The 
longest tyranny that every sway’d” and caused “‘our ancestors” to 
“betray” their “free-born reason,” so (in the interpretation evoked 
by the political terminology) Cromwell’s rule was the longest tyranny 
England had suffered. Like many of the Royalists, Dryden clearly 
hoped that Charles, by cooperating with Parliament, would accept a 
limited monarchy instead of absolutism, or the one-man rule of the 
Protector: what is here repudiated is the governmental form in which 
“only one” supplies the state with truth. By their ambivalence the 
words “our ancestors” refer equally to the pre-Royal Society thinkers 
and to the pre-Restoration parents of the English, although the sec- 
ond reference, while informing the first, exists only beneath it at the 
moment. And behind this ambivalence must lie the assumption that 
scholasticism was to the history of European thought as the Interreg- 
num was to English political history. The words “‘free-born,”’ there- 
fore, which serve as a metaphor for expressing the Royal Society’s 
rejection of authoritarianism and its insistence upon the validity of 
empirical evidence, are also political in their primary meaning, having 
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to do with a person born to the civil rights of a free man, rights which 
the English insisted were inherited from their ancient laws and con- 
stitutions, and which, Dryden is here saying, were violated by Crom- 
well. Superimposed upon each other are the right of man to know the 
physical world through his inborn senses and the civil rights to which 
Englishmen are born. This same double reference is discernible 
in the comments on Columbus. Just as his discoveries shook the throne 
of Aristotle by confirming a new picture of the world, so General 
Monck was essential in ending the Commonwealth; and by restoring 
order, Monck, too, found a “‘temp’rate in a torrid zone,” a place where 
the “fev’rish air” was “fann’d by a cooling breeze.’’ Later Dryden 
was to write of the English political system, “Our Temp’rate Isle will 
no extremes sustain.’”’ With the return of the monarch England looked 
toward the introduction of a calm into the confusion and turbulence 
of the Interregnum, and toward the creation of another Golden Age as 
idyllic as the culture Columbus believed he had discovered: 
The fruitful vales set round with shady trees; 


And guiltless men, who danc’d away their time, 
Fresh as their groves, and happy as their clime. 


The word “fev’rish,” moreover, seems too highly charged to be con- 
fined to a climatic reference, especially when we recall the frequent 
seventeenth-century assumption of a causal relation between climate 
and political systems. In the sense of “infectious,” “Causing a fever,” 
it tends to call up a secondary reference to the excited and deranged 
temper of Commonwealth days that spread by contagion. The final 
ambivalence of this type appears in the statement that had Columbus 
not made his voyages, “The western seas had been our utmost 
bound.” Clearly the main intent is to say that Columbus enlarged the 
world for man, but “‘our utmost bound” works as ambiguously as “our 
ancestors” so as to summon up, as an additional response, the seven- 
teenth-century Englishman’s new pride in his colonies in the New 
World. 

It is significant that after this preliminary section Dryden limits 
himself to contributions made by English scientists and explicitly 
calls attention to his patriotic pride in the fact that ““Th’English are 
not the least in worth and fame” as scientists, that is, as ‘‘asserters of 
free reason’s claim.” In the first movement of the poem, the political 
reference had been veiled behind overt statements about science; 
now, however, because of the obvious connection between pride in 
the Royal Society and pride in England, the explicit assertion of the 
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English claim to scientific honors has brought into the open the 
nationalistic theme so that both science and the state may become 
equivalent subjects. The bifurcated structure of the heroic couplet 
naturally lends itself to expressing this coequality, and Dryden’s 
technique is to pivot the two themes about a single referent, each 
theme controlling a line of the couplet. William Gilbert’s work on the 
magnet has both scientific and national importance: as a scientist, 
Gilbert “‘shall live, till loadstones cease to draw”; and because his 
work contributed to practical navigation he will live during that 
eternity in which “British fleets the boundless ocean awe.” The broth- 
ers Boyle also bind together the two themes: Robert, one of the 
leaders of the Royal Society, is ‘‘not less in nature seen, / Than his 
great brother,” the political leader, the Earl of Orrery, is “read in 
states and men.” The political substratum of the first movement, 
made possible there by its use as the base of a metaphor, has now risen 
to independent significance equivalent to that of the original scientif- 
ic theme, the equivalence being effected by Dryden’s shift of poetic 
mode from metaphor to explicit doubleness of reference. 

As a member of the Royal Society, physician to Charles, and author 
of medical treatises, Charleton of course had an established right to a 
place in this succession of scientists. Dryden’s problem, however, is to 
integrate the treatise on Stonehenge with the work of other scientists 
by means of poetic logic, rather than by mere fact. Having written 
that Harvey was notable for discovering ‘‘The circling streams, once 
thought but pools, of blood,” he now shapes into a similar rhetorical 
pattern his statement that Charleton has refuted Inigo Jones’ theory 
that Stonehenge is the remains of a Roman temple and has proved it 
to have been a Danish palace constructed for the election of kings: the 
relics, ‘once thought a temple, you have found / A throne.” In addi- 
tion, another analogy is formed between Charleton’s proved abilities 
as physician, which clearly entitle him to scientific honors, and his 
work as archeologist. His research on Stonehenge is only an extension 
of his accomplishments as physician, for 

Such is the healing virtue of your pen, 
To perfect cures on books as well as men. 


Nor is this work the least: you well may give 
To men new vigor, who make stones to live. 


These poetic maneuverings have now shaped Charleton’s treatise into 
the radical image of the epistle, since, by reason of its climactic posi- 
tion in the historical sketch of science, it assimilates all the values pre- 
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viously developed in the poem, both about science and about Eng- 
land’s glory. In this sense it is truly the subject of the poem—although 
not its only objective; for while it is the image that collects the entire 
preceding pattern concerning the new science it can also serve now 
as the means of unfolding the corresponding political pattern which 
is to be celebrated, and whose analogy with the scientific has already 
begun to emerge significantly. Rather, the ultimate objective of the 
epistle is to celebrate the Stuart reign insofar as it is confirmed by the 
providential correspondence of political developments and the prog- 
ress of the new science. Charleton’s archeological study gains its full 
glory in conforming to Stuart fortunes; and the greatness of the Stuart 
reign is verified by the analogous treatise. Science, then, is not the 
central theme of the poem; it is only a function of the theme, and to 
detach it is to falsify its true mode of existence. The consequence of 
the shifting techniques of the poem has been to implicate each of the 
two themes in the other and to make possible the ultimate inversion 
of the initial strategy. The opening political reference that had formed 
the basis for an extended metaphor for science had been made coequal 
with the scientific theme by the double roles of Gilbert and Boyle. 
And now, just as the poem began with the political theme serving as 
the vehicle for the account of science, so it will end with the scientific 
treatise serving as the vehicle for the political thesis. 

Because James I had married Anne of Denmark, it may be said 
that the Stuart succession was distinguished by its relation to the 
Danes, with whom the Stuarts had always been more than friendly. 
Possibly for this reason, but certainly for political reasons, Charles 
was eager, even before his return, to establish accord with Denmark.’ 
In February 1661 England signed a defensive alliance with Denmark, 
agreeing, among other things, to include the king of Denmark in all 
treaties and to aid the Danes if their territories were invaded; this 
was the first treaty Charles concluded with any foreign state.* At 
approximately the time Dryden must have been writing his poem 
young Prince Christian of Denmark was visiting the English court. 
The word “Danes,” therefore, must have been rich with favorable 
meaning during the years 1662-63 in court circles, and when Dryden 


* See Henry L. Schoolcraft, “England and Denmark, 1660-1667,” English Histori- 
cal Review, xxv (1910), 457. 

* Ibid. For the continued intimacy of Denmark and the Stuarts, see Clarendon’s 
History of the Rebellion. For example, in 1645, when Charles I had reason to fear the 
safety of his family, he urged the Prince to escape to Denmark for protection. 
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wrote, “Thro’ you, the Danes, their short dominion lost, / A longer 
conquest than the Saxons boast,” it probably would have been diffi- 
cult for a contemporary to divorce the words from political overtones. 

But far more important, Charleton’s thesis that Stonehenge was 
a Danish palace allowed Dryden to elaborate the concept of a limited 
monarchy which many were hopeful the Stuarts would accept. Be- 
tween the absolute monarchists and the complete parliamentarians 
there were many during the Interregnum who looked forward to a 
perfect balance of the two powers. Putting aside the inherited right 
to the throne and the theory of right by conquest, they argued that 
the king, although designated by God to serve as king, owes his actual 
regal power to his election by the people and is limited by this fact. 
The defenders of this position generally traced the English parlia- 
mentary structure back to the supposedly liberty-loving Germanic 
peoples and the Germanic witenagemot that the Saxons were thought 
to have introduced into England.‘ Consequently the Danes, as a 
Germanic people, were traditionally associated with the origins of 
parliamentary monarchy. Moreover, in the mid-seventeenth century 
these theorists pointed to Denmark as one of the few continuing ex- 
amples of an elective monarchy. Even the guide books of the period 
consistently took special pains to explain that the Danish king is 
elected and does not inherit his throne, even though the king’s eldest 
heir is usually chosen to succeed him.® In 1660 a brief palace revolu- 
tion in Denmark converted the elective monarchy into a hereditary 
and absolute one, and no doubt this event made England even more 
vividly conscious of the traditionally elective nature of the Danish 
crown.® In the English pre-Restoration disputes over the nature of 
monarchy Denmark seems often to have been the example of the 
proper balance of political powers. For example, Sir Robert Filmer, 
arguing for absolute monarchy, protested in 1648 against Henry 
Parker, who, he says, 


tells us now most countries have found an art, and peaceable order for public 
assemblies: and to the intent that princes may not be now beyond all limits 
and laws, the whole community in its underived majesty shall convene to do 


* See Samuel Kliger, The Goths in Engiand (Cambridge, Mass., 1952). 

5 E.g., J. I. Pontanus, Rerum Danicarum Historia (Amsterdam, 1631); J. Steph- 
anus, De Regno Daniae et Norwegiae, 1629; Pierre d’Avity, Nowveau Thédire du Monde 
(Paris, 1644). 

* For example, after the Glorious Revolution there appeared A short Account how 
the Kingdom of Denmark became hereditary and absolute by a Difference betwixt the Lords 
and Commons, Published as a Warning to other Nations (Somers Tracts, London, 1814, 
vol. rz). 
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justice. . .. We do hear a great rumour in this age, of moderated and limited 
Kings; Poland, Sweden, and Denmark are talked of for such; and in these 
kingdoms, or nowhere, is such a moderated government . . . to be found.’ 


And in protesting that this popular election of Danish kings is an 
exaggeration, he adds, “As for the kingdom of Denmark, I read that 
the senators . . . do choose their King. They have always in a manner 
set the King’s eldest son upon the royal throne.” Citarly it was a 
balance of popular and monarchic power similar to the one Denmark 
was thought to have had that Dryden wished at the moment to see 
introduced into England (although, equally clearly, he later changed 
his opinion of elective monarchy, as his references to Poland in The 
Medal testify). Hence it was most opportune that Charleton at this 
point found Stonehenge a palace where the Danes had chosen their 
kings, and quoted as evidence Olaus Wormius’ statement that in 
Denmark “Are beheld certain Court of Parliament, in which hereto- 
fore Kings were elected with solemn State, which are surrounded with 
mighty Stones...one... Stone exceeding the rest in Eminency 
[—“Our sovereign here above the rest might stand”—].. . upon- 
which (as upon a Regal Throne) they seated the new elected King, by 
the general Suffrage of the Assembly.”’® 
In these details Dryden saw the opportunity to bring together the 

frequent representation of Denmark as an elective monarchy, the fre- 
quent derivation of the English parliamentary monarchy from the 
Germanic races, the political relevance of Charleton’s supposed find- 
ings, and his own wishes for a parliamentary monarchy. This was the 
moderate political position Dryden consistently adopted as a theory. 
As he was to write later, 

Our Temp’rate Isle will no extremes sustain 

Of pop’lar Sway or Arbitrary Reign: 

But slides between them both into the best; 


Secure in freedom, in a Monarch blest. 
(The Medal, 117-18) 


Consequently in the epistle Dryden writes that kings are “our earthly 
gods” and that Charles’ head is “sacred”; but on the other hand he 
emphasizes the Englishmen’s “free-born reason” and that the Eng- 


7 The Anarchy of a Limited or Mixed Monarchy, in Patriarcha and Other Political 
Works, ed. Peter Laslett (Oxford, 1949), p. 309. See also Algernon Sidney, Discourses 
concerning Government, ch. 3, sec. 18. Sidney adds that “The crown of Denmark was 
elective until it was made hereditary . . . in the year 1660.” 

* Chorea Gigantum (London, 1725, 2nd ed.), pp. 36-37. 
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lish are ‘‘asserters of free reason’s claim,” facts applicable equally to 
the new anti-scholastic English science and to English politics; and 
he writes that at the “Danish” ruins Charles might “be chose again 
to rule the land,” the assumption being that since the English people 
had called Charles from exile, they had truly chosen him their king. 
It is because of the elective monarchy that Denmark symbolizes that 
Stonehenge is guarded by “mighty visions [i.e. visionary figures] of 
the Danish race,” as though to keep alive and insure this form of 
government in England. 

This paradoxical theory of a king who owes his power to both his 
inherent divinity and his election by the people—a paradox that 
serves as the rationale for the desired balance of powers—also pro- 
vides with a second area of meaning lines 15-18: 

Had we still paid that homage to a name, 


Which only God and nature justly claim, 
The western seas had been our utmost bound. 


In terms of the explicit allusion to science the “name,” of course, is 
“Aristotle,”” and Dryden is stating that earlier science blindly ac- 
cepted Aristotle’s authority (a mere name) and empty words (accord- 
ing to the motto of the Royal Society, nmullius in verba), whereas the 


true concern of science is nature (the creation, the effect) and God 
(the Creator, the Cause). But the word “homage,” deeply rooted in 
the feudal system, is essentially a political term and hints at a political 
interpretation of the lines. In this reference the “name” is Cromwell, 
who, having no true claim to leadership, was a mere name. Man owes 
his homage to the king, who draws his rights both from God (the king 
being the “earthly” god) and nature (i.e. the laws of nature, which 
dictate that the king be chosen by the people, since they are “‘free- 
born”). 

Moreover, the lines ““Thro’ you, the Danes, their short dominion 
lost, / A longer conquest than the Saxons boast” work in much the 
same manner as the opening lines of the poem, for the immediate sub- 
ject, Charleton’s theory, is given a shape similar to that of English 
history. Just as the Danes, whose supposed title to Stonehenge had 
long been forgotten, now have had restored to them by Charleton’s 
treatise the honor of having built it, and just as the Danes had once 
ruled briefly over England, so the Stuarts (for whom the name 
“Danes” becomes a kind of synonym) lost their “short dominion” 
over England to Cromwell, but now, through the return of Charles, 
can boast of a longer conquest than the Commonwealth government. 
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By this parallelism, then, Charleton’s activities take on something of 
a typological relationship to recent Stuart history. The couplet there- 
fore is like the opening movement of the poem, where the history 
of science was couched in the language of politics—but with a signifi- 
cant difference. Because of its progressive emergence, there is no pre- 
tense here of veiling the political theme. Indeed, Charleton’s restora- 
tion of Stonehenge to the Danes is almost lost sight of in the obvious 
allusions to national history: the words “dominion” and “‘conquest” 
are applicable to Charleton only as hyperboles, and it is highly likely 
that “a short dominion lost” must have immediately suggested the 
brief reign of the Stuarts and their loss of the throne during the Inter- 
regnum. 

This interpretation of the epistle, then, would suggest the inade- 
quacy of saying of it, as one critic has said, that it “is principally im- 
portant as showing Dryden’s early enthusiasm for natural science.” 
Rather, at the same time that it is about Charleton and the Royal 
Society it is also about the fact that all events (of which science is only 
a representative) providentially acclaim and are in accord with the 
restoration of Charles. If the first is the immediate subject, the second 
is the vital condition that gives it meaning and from which it cannot 
be separated. Therefore it is less important to Dryden’s purpose to 
praise Charleton than it is to show that all things testify to the glory 
of the crown. Were his objective solely to commend Charleton, Dry- 
den could have profited by flatly repudiating the rival theory of Inigo 
Jones; but since the assumption of the poem is that all events are 
relative to the condition of the kingship he can assimilate both Jones 
and Charleton into his poetic thesis. Not only is Charleton’s treatise 
true, but even Jones’ book, though refuted by Charleton’s, contains 
a kind of “truth.” That is, Jones, who died in 1652 and whose treatise 
was first published in 1655, was accurate relative to the political con- 
ditions of the moment, since he wrote before Charles’ restoration. 
In claiming that Stonehenge was a Roman temple, Jones had at least 
taken cognizance of the divinity invested in Charles, since kings are 
“our earthly gods.’’ While the Stuarts were in exile one could know 
only their divine role; and correspondingly Jones could discover only 
the religious temple in Stonehenge: it then “was for a temple shown.” 
In this sense, Charleton did not demolish Jones’ thesis: “Such is the 
healing virtue of your pen, / To perfect cures on books.” Only after the 
“earthly god” had actually gained the throne could Charleton dis- 
cover that Stonehenge had been a palace, for it was a fact that had 
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not yet become a truth while Charles was without his crown: Charles 
being “restor’d, ‘tis mow become a throne.’’ Now, Charleton did not 
in fact adopt any information in Jones’ volume; and only with re- 
spect to Dryden’s subtle poetic definition of the relation of the king’s 
divinity to his monarchic power derived from election—and hence 
of the relation of the two treatises—could it be said that “‘Whatever 
truths have been... / Redeem’d by [Jones] from error, or from 
ignorance” Charleton’s work “unite[s], and still discover[s] more.” 

In yet another fashion both Jones’ and Charleton’s theories were 
strikingly appropriate to the restoration of the king, for behind Dry- 
den’s lines hovers a reference to the actual coronation of a British 
king. Just as Stonehenge had been thought a temple and was then 
found a place of coronation, so when a king is crowned Westminster 
Abbey becomes not only a place of religious worship but also a 
“royal place.” Consequently the conjunction of the two theses con- 
firms the divinity of the Stuarts and the union of church and state; 
and the two theories, taken together, are symbolic of a truth that had 
been enacted at the Abbey, another Stonehenge, in the coronation of 
1661. Because of this near identity of the Abbey and Stonehenge as a 
consequence of their double roles, Dryden can write of the ancient 
ruins, ““Our sovereign here above the rest might stand, / And here be 
chose again to rule the land.” 

One last allusion allows Dryden to bind securely together the 
theories concerning Stonehenge and Charles’ personal history, and 
thereby to funnel all the previous values developed in the poem into 
the image of Stonehenge, so that it may at the same time serve as a 
symbol of the new science and as a metaphor for expressing the great- 
ness of the crown. After the disastrous battle of Worcester, in 1651, 
Charles, at the jeopardy of his life, had stopped to examine the ruins 
of Stonehenge, and through this event Stonehenge is therefore di- 
rectly related to the king, just as through Charleton’s treatise it is 
related to science. Since Charles could then have been known only 
for his divinity, Jones’ pre-Restoration thesis was valid: the temple- 
ruins “‘shelter’d once’’ Charles’ “sacred head.” But at the same time 
Charles’ presence there was prophetic, for he was guarded in his hour 
of danger by the genius of this “royal” place and by the visionary 
Danes, the symbols of the elective monarchy. The course of political 
events has proven that the spirit of Stonehenge, like that of West- 
minster Abbey, and like that of Charles himself, is twofold and inher- 
ently contains both Jones’ and Charleton’s findings. 
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The poem may now reach its climactic concluding couplet. The 
initial poetic mode has at last been completely inverted, since the 
new science (Charleton’s treatise) has become the metaphoric base 
for the political theme. The remaining artistic task is simply to filter 
the political theme out of all the metaphoric workings in which it has 
evolved and to give it autonomy. The “you” of lines 45-48 refers to 
both Charleton and Charles, for both have restored the “Danes” and 
found Stonehenge a throne. Because of this ambivalence of reference, 
one of the two factors, Charleton, can now be removed, and Charles 
alone remains on the poetic scene: “Our sovereign here above the rest 
may stand.” 

But ultimately all things, even Charles, become passive agencies 
of a supreme providence residing in the kingship itself. It is not Charle- 
ton nor even Charles who finally effects the revision of the truth about 
Stonehenge; rather, it is an impersonal abstraction, the monarchic 
restoration, that has become the active force. All other facts are but 
reflections of this one event and become truths only by reference to 
it. Consequently, it is only the status of the English crown that is the 
controlling power in the final couplet: “His refuge then was for a tem- 
ple shown: / But, he restor’d, ‘tis now become a throne.” 

Should we read the epistle as only an explanation of the principles 
of the new science and a history of its triumphs, we would find we 
have possession of merely a dull commonplace that had been stated 
more meaningfully in the prose of the period. The attack on scholasti- 
cism, the defense of free enquiry, and the catalogue of Columbus, 
Bacon, Harvey, Boyle, etc., constituted almost a formula among the 
Restoration theorists of science. But insofar as the total epistle is 
about science, it is science conceived of as an analogous manifesta- 
tion of a greater governing truth from which it is inextricable and 
which Dryden locates in the status of the crown. Distorted though 
the idea must be by this discursive rendering of it, this is the idea 
which the epistle generates; and it is an idea that comes into being, 
not through the surface statements alone, but through the interwork- 


ings of all the factors of the total poem. 
EARL R. WASSERMAN 
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DONNE, MONTAIGNE, AND NATURAL LAW 


FEW SCHOLARLY monographs have been so widely read and admired 
as Professor Louis I. Bredvold’s ‘The Naturalism of Donne in Rela- 
tion to Some Renaissance Traditions.” Long established as a refer- 
ence work on Donne’s early poetry, it has directly stimulated further 
research into the libertine ideas and backgrounds of early seven- 
teenth-century literature.? And yet, curiously enough, one of its most 
provocative suggestions has been completely ignored: namely, that 
Donne’s early poems were influenced by the ethical thought of 
Montaigne’s Essays. According to Professor Bredvold, ‘Montaigne 
had, before Donne, brought together the two philosophies, Scepticism 
and Naturalism, which characterized the ‘Libertine’ tradition. To 
this tradition or school, John Donne for a time belonged, and Mon- 
taigne seems to me most likely to have been his master.’ Since there 
are no obvious references to, or borrowings from, the Essays in the 
Songs and Sonnets, however, Professor Bredvold supports his conten- 
tion by pointing out general similarities of idea in the two works.‘ 

It would not be difficult to buttress Professor Bredvold’s argu- 
ment with additional material from the Essays. One could even find 
passages more directly libertine in spirit than those which he uses as 
illustrations. Such evidence, however, would be inconclusive, for the 
Essays are rich in incidental observation, ironic comment, and candid 
self-confession. Since they are not the systematic exposition of a 
philosophical view of life, the determined researcher can find in them 
diverse and contradictory attitudes—perhaps diverse and contradic- 
tory ‘““Montaignes.” But though it is easy to portray Montaigne ac- 
cording to one’s likes (or dislikes), it is difficult to equate his ironic dis- 
section of hypocritical sexual mores with the witty sensuality of the 
Songs and Sonnets, or to reduce the subtle reasoning of “An Apologie 
of Raymond Sebond”’ to the poetic exaltation of physical appetite in 
“Elegie XVII.” If Donne’s early poems were significantly influenced 
by the Essays, we would, I think, discover in them some reflection of 
Montaigne’s momentous attack on the concept of natural law. Yet 
Donne never singles out natural law as his target. Like other Renais- 

1 JEGP, xxu (Oct. 1923), 471-502. 

2 See, for example, R. C. Bald, “ ‘Thou Nature art my goddess’: Edmund and 
Renaissance Free-Thought,” Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial Studies, ed. J. G. Mc- 
Manaway, et al. (Wash., D. C., 1948), pp. 337-50. 

* Bredvold, p. 498. 

* Ibid., pp. 494-99. 
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sance Libertine poets, he condemns alJ moral restraints on appetite 
as the artificial chains of custom. And without specific reference to 
“Law Rational” he upholds unrestricted pleesure as the only true 
commandment of nature. 

Actually there is no immediate evidence in Donne’s poetry which 
leads us back unerringly to Montaigne’s writings. But such evidence 
seems to exist in Biathanatos. In this later’ prose work we do find 
speculation about moral values comparable to that in the Essays. 
More important, we find a critical analysis of natural law remarkably 
similar to arguments in the “‘Apologie.”’ I do not intend, however, to 
demonstrate that Montaigne was Donne’s Libertine “master.” On 
the contrary, my purpose is to show that Donne and Montaigne criti- 
cized natural law independently from the Libertine tradition and 
from each other. Like the Renaissance Libertines, they denied that 
nature establishes immutable and categorical imperatives. But unlike 
the Libertines, they reaffirmed in unmistakable terms, the rule of rea- 
son in human life. 

Now an ethic based on reason but opposed to absolute precepts is 
not strange in the history of ideas. If it seems strange in sixteenth- 
century thought, it is because we have fallen victims to our own 
generalizations about the community of Renaissance beliefs. Profes- 
sor Bredvold’s study of Donne’s naturalism, for example, implicitly 
divides the sixteenth-century intellectual world into a vast majority 
of right thinking men, who believe in natural law, and a small minor- 
ity of moral and political subversives, who deny its authority. But 
it is dangerous to equate Renaissance skepticism about natural law 
with a denial of moral principle when the “skeptics” included such 
defenders of Christian doctrine as Cornelius Agrippa.’ Moreover, the 
“universal” acknowledgment of right reason in the sixteenth century 
did not mean universal agreement about the nature or meaning of 
natural law. For during its long history the Stoic concept suffered 
many revisions and reinterpretations, which, by the early seventeenth 
century, had transformed an ethic based originally on individual con- 


5 It is generally assumed that Biathanatos was written several years after the ap- 
pearance of Florio’s translation of Montaigne (1603). 

* Bredvold, pp. 480 ff. 

7 See Henry Cornelius Agrippa, Of the Vanitie and Uncertaintie of Artes and Sci- 
ences, trans. J. Sanford (London, 1575), pp. 160°”. Agrippa’s attack on natural law 
is, like the whole of his treatise, more obscurantist than skeptical in any philosophical 
sense. Because of the Fall, Agrippa asserts, the law of man’s nature is corrupt and sanc- 
tions both Machiavellian expediency and “Epicurean” indulgence, 
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science into one of inflexible dogma variously and often confusedly 
expounded. Indeed, it is this very dogmatism and confusion which 
Montaigne and Donne attack, in attempts to return to a more pri- 
mary definition of right reason. Thus, instead of trying to place Donne 
and Montaigne in one or another Renaissance traditions, we will 
study their thought, perhaps more fruitfully, in relation to the his- 
torical development of natural law and the continuing process of in- 
tellectual change that characterized the Renaissance. 


Turning back from the encyclopedic and eclectic moral specula- 
tions of the sixteenth century to the philosophy of antiquity, one is 
struck anew by the simplicity of the original Stoic ethic. According 
to Zeno, the natural and the virtuous life are one, because man fol- 
lows nature when he uses reason to discover moral law and attain 
virtue.* Actually, the original Stoic equation of reason and nature is 
twofold: First, man, because of his superior attribute of reason, is 
committed to moral goals by the law of his own rational nature. 
Second, he is governed by the commandments of reason because he 
is part of universal nature, whose law is rational; i.e., he shares in 
the divine fire of Reason which informs all parts of the universe. But 
whether the law of nature is considered in respect to the universal 
nature of men, or more largely in respect to the natural order of the 
universe, that law is rational, immutable, and everlasting. “True 
law,’”’ says Cicero, reformulating Stoic ideas,”’ is right reason in agree- 
ment with nature; it is of universal application, unchanging and ever- 
lasting; it summons to duty by its commands, and averts from wrong 
doing by its prohibitions. And it does not lay its commands or pro- 
hibitions upon good men in vain, though neither have any effect on 
the wicked. It is a sin to try to alter this law, nor is it allowable to 
attempt to repeal any part of it, and it is impossible to abolish it en- 
tirely. We cannot be freed from its obligations by senate or people, 
and we need not look outside ourselves for an expounder or interpreter 
of it. And there will not be different laws at Rome and at Athens, or 
different laws now and in the future, but one eternal and unchange- 
able law will be valid for all nations and all times, and there will be 
one master and ruler, that is, God, over us all, for he is the author 
of this law, its promulgator, and its enforcing judge.’ 


* Diogenes Laertes, “Zeno,” Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers, trans. 
C. D. Yonge (London, 1853), pp. 290-92. 
* The Republic, trans. C. W. Keyes (London, 1928), p. 211. 
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The distinguishing characteristic of the Stoic ethic in antiquity, 
however, was not its simplicity but its “inwardness.’”° The Stoic 
philosopher speaks of the necessity of joining oneself to the universal 
order of nature, but he addresses himself to individual man, who in- 
dependently controls his own moral destiny. Indifferent to all out- 
ward accidents and circumstances, the true Stoic is supremely self- 
sufficient. He follows the rule of reason—of his own reason—in mak- 
ing ethical decisions and despises the voice of Opinion, which rules 
the majority of men. To be sure, the Stoic philosopher recognizes the 
community of al] men under reason and he stresses the duty of hu- 
manitarianism and altruism. But the universal community of men is 
a philosophical, not a political or social reality. To the Stoic, virtue 
is an inward state of rational control expressed in such outward ac- 
tions as altruism; it is a consonance between a man’s actions and the 
dictates of his reason rather than a conformity to set religious, politi- 
cal, or communal laws." 

The inwardness of the Stoic ethic persisted in the Roman era in 
the fiercely asserted individualism of Seneca™ and in the melancholy 
reflections of Marcus Aurelius. But with the Roman jurists and 
Cicero, the major transmitters of Stoic ideas to Christian thinkers, the 
“externalization” of natural law had already begun. The Roman jur- 
ists, men of pragmatic rather than speculative bents, were not con- 
cerned with the metaphysical bases of the Stoic ethic or with right 
reason as a personal, moral discipline. They were primarily interested 
in natural law as a normative legal concept; i.e., they conceived of 
natural law as one which corresponds to “‘the nature of things, to a 
concrete situation of fact and of life.’”* In the Corpus Juris, natural 
law took its place as merely one of the categories into which all exist- 
ing and proposed laws can be placed. And even among the Roman 
lawyers these categories were not uniformly distinguished. Some inter- 
preters established three main categories of law, some two. Some 
identified ius naturale with ius gentium while others opposed them.” 


1° T borrow the term from William L. Davidson, The Stoic Creed (Edinburgh, 1907), 
pp. 153 ff. 

4 Individualistic rationalism is much more apparent in the thought of the Roman 
Stoics than in the thought of Zeno. But it is characteristic of classical Stoicism (see 
R. D. Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean [New York, 1910], p. 92). 

2 See Seneca’s description of the complete man in “On the Happy Life” (iii—viii), 
Moral Essays, trans. J. W. Basore (London, 1932), 11, 107-21. 

48 A. P. d’Entréves, Natural Law; An Introduction to Legal Philosophy (London, 
1951), P. 29. 

“4 Ibid., pp. 24-26. 
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When the Roman legal tradition passed into Church law, the Canon- 
ists unequivocally “restored” the ideality of natural law. Announcing 
its divine origin, its absoluteness and eternality, they set it up as the 
highest moral standard against which all positive human codes must 
be measured. But in Canon law the Stoic concept of right reason was 
once again externalized, for it was now dogmatically identified with 
one particular group of moral precepts—those revealed in Scripture.® 

From Cicero, the medieval philosophers inherited a more specula- 
tive idea of natural law, one which links true moral precept with in- 
dividual right reason and with the universal order of nature. But 
Cicero’s interests are closer to those of Plato and Aristotle than of 
Zeno. He is concerned primarily with man as a political and civic 
animal, not with man as a creature of reason per se. He does not, like 
Marcus Aurelius, exalt right reason as a refuge from an evil world; 
rather he envisions an ideal state whose laws are consonant with 
nature and therefore just.’* The ideal secular state governed by “ex- 
ternalized”’ natural laws was not the main concern of the medieval 
theologian, however. He looked beyond Cicero and the Stoics to the 
divinely created universe, in which Eternal law (the exemplar of 
Divine wisdom and government) rather than natural law is supreme.” 
Indeed, St. Thomas makes it clear that natural law, as it operates in 
man, is but the instrument of Eternal law since human reason shares 
in the eternal reason of God (Ques. 91, art. 2).!® Because God’s uni- 
verse naturally inclines towards the good, the first precept of the law 
of nature is that all things naturally seek the good; and since man’s 
ultimate good is the beatific vision of God, his law of nature is to seek 
God. That is to say, when man obeys natural law, he uses reason not 
only to determine and adhere to moral law but also to ascertain those 
theological truths of his existence which can be apprehended by rea- 
son (Ques. 94, art. 2). Thus in the Summa Contra Gentiles, St. Thomas 
appeals to non-Christians to use “natural reason” and discover for 
themselves the truths of Revelation and of Christian doctrine.’® 

 Ibid., pp. 34-35. 

1 See the discussion of justice in De Legibus, trans. C. W. Keyes (London, 1928), 
ne T Citations from the Summa Theologica are to the Basic Writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, ed. A. C. Pegis (New York, 1945), vol. 1. 

48 By making natural law contingent upon the Eternal Law of a supernatural God, 
the medieval theologian “perfected” the metaphysics of the Stoics As Davidson points 
out (p. 103), “the physics and the ethics of the Stoics (more especially, the ethics of the 
Roman period) are not metaphysically of a piece: speculative materialism [a pantheistic 
worldview] rules the one, intense scorn of moral materialism dominates the other.” 

9 Summa Contra Gentiles, trans. Dominican Fathers (London, 1924), 1, 4. 
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Within the framework of Thomistic theology there is, of course, a 
place for a modified Stoic idea of natural law as the “light” of natural 
reason that leads men to worldly virtue and happiness. St. Thomas 
notes that “human virtue, directed to the good which is defined ac- 
cording to the rule of human reason, can be caused by human acts; 
for such acts proceed from reason, by whose power and rule the good 
in question is established’ (Ques. 63, art. 2). But this good is very 
imperfect, transient, and beset by evils. In actuality man has only 
one “end,”’ one perfect good—the vision of the Divine Essence, which 
can be achieved only through grace. To the medieval Thomist, the 
careful Renaissance distinctions of moral laws ascertainable by reason 
alone would have seemed not only irrelevant but, in a literal sense, 
misleading, since reason alone would not suffice to make a man virtu- 
ous or enable him to fulfil all the precepts of divine law. Without 
grace, St. Thomas announces, man cannot attain to charity (Ques. 
109g, art. 5), nor can he avoid all sins (Ques. 109, art. 8). Thus in the 
dominant medieval Christian view, morality could not be reduced to 
a secular science or divorced from the ultimate theological problem of 
salvation.”° 

The humanistic scholarship of the Renaissance, however, loosened 
and even, in some instances, severed the intrinsic medieval knot of 
morality and theology. The sixteenth-century moral philosopher™ 
inherited the Scholastic concept of natural law, but he also discovered 
in the newly reprinted works of Cicero, Seneca, and Epictetus, the 
classical ideal of right reason, which was outside of, and independent 
from, the previously all-embracing theological framework—an ethical 
ideal rooted entirely in this world and based solely on the laws of 
reason. The Renaissance didacticist humbled himself before the elo- 
quence, the wisdom, and the sententiousness of the Greek and Roman 
philosophers. He marveled (somewhat naively) at the identity of 

* See Vernon J. Bourke’s discussion of Thomistic ethics (St. Thomas and the Greek 
Moralists (Milwaukee, 1947], p. 40). 

#1 By “moral philosopher” I do not mean those Renaissance thinkers (like Pom- 
ponazzi or Bruno) who made important and relatively original contributions to the 
ethical thought of the age. I refer to those popular didacticists like Guillaume Du Vair 
and Pierre Charron, whose humanistic moral philosophy, drawn eclectically from clas- 
sical sources, represents fairly well the commonplace moral attitudes of their period. 
It is difficult, of course, to generalize about the “commonplace” in so diverse an age 
as the Renaissance. And Charron, we must remember, expresses in somewhat at- 
tenuated form the skepticism of Montaigne. But his treatment of worldly virtue (“hu- 
mane” probity) is, I think, characteristic of the Renaissance humanists’ approach to 
practical moral problems (see Charron’s Preface to Of Wisdome, trans. Samson Lennard 
[London, 1608]). 
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Christian and classical ethics. But he was most profoundly impressed 
by the fact that the great pagan systems of morality had been estab- 
lished without the aid of Revelation. 

An actual return to a classical ideal of virtue was, of course, rare 
in the sixteenth century. Only in such works as Pomponazzi’s De 
Immortalitate Animae,” was a humanistic ethic based on a philosophi- 
cal denial of the supernatural bases of morality. Much more common 
was the unconscious rationalism of the moral philosopher who insisted 
that natural laws are innate ideas implanted by God in the human 
breast, but whose concept of right reason was essentially more Stoic 
than Thomistic. Where the medieval theologian, intent on assimilat- 
ing pagan truths, stressed the contingency of human reason on the 
divine, the moral philosopher stressed the independence of natural 
reason from Revelation. He customarily defined natural law as that 
light of reason which governs purely “humane” affairs, not as that 
which leads men to a knowledge of God. In theory the moral philoso- 
pher recognized the “incompleteness” of his ethical system based only 
on reason; he announced in his prefaces that Revelation and grace 
are necessary to lead men to their eternal good. But in practice he 
severed this theoretical link between natural law and theology by re- 
ducing morality to a purely humane discipline based on the ideas of 
antiquity. Indeed, even so Christian a gentleman as Sir Thomas Elyot 
announces that for pedagogical purposes the Nichomachean Ethics 
contains “the definitions and propre significations of every vertue.”™ 
In short, the sixteenth-century moral philosophers established an 
ideal of right reason that was, in relation to medieval thought, more 
secular than religious, and more classical than Christian, because (as 
Léontine Zanta remarks) they were incapable “‘d’aller au bout d’une 
doctrine et de voir les dangers qui la guettent; ils sont encore chrétiens; 
mais pensent en paiens.’™ 

It would be foolish, however, to overemphasize the secularization 
of natural law in the Renaissance. For, in glorifying human reason, 
the sixteenth-century moral philosopher did not divorce natural law 
from the divinely established universe of the medieval theologian. He 
merely focused his attention on the world of man and allowed that 
world to fill his horizon. In fact, his exposition of natural laws was 
usually based on the explicit premise of a cosmos governed by ascend- 

* See Pietro Pomponatius, Tractatus De Immortalitate Animae, trans. W. H. Hay 
(Haverford, Pa., 1938), pp. 50 ff. 


*% The Boke Named the Governour (Everyman edition), p. 47. 
“ Léontine Zanta, La Renaissance du Stoicisme au XVI* Siécle (Paris, 1914), p. 87. 
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ing hierarchies of law. But disdainful of Scholastic superstitions and 
speculations, he ascertained the universal laws of nature by sup- 
posedly objective, rational criteria. In practice, however, he was not 
far removed from the medieval didacticists. The ancient custom of 
obedience to authority was too deeply engrained to change; what 
changed were the authorities themselves. Instead of appealing to the 
Church fathers, the moral philosopher quoted the sententiae of an- 
tiquity; or, more usually, he combined his Christian and classical 
learning with no sense of incongruity. He did not find philosophical 
method and discipline in antiquity; he found rather a great body of 
accumulated wisdom which seemed to him authoritative precept. He 
systematized “‘natural laws” by turning the classical ethical theories 
into a body of absolute imperatives.” 

Not all sixteenth-century “natural laws” derived from classical 
Greece and Rome, however. As in preceding centuries, men in the Ren- 
aissance attempted to validate their particular beliefs by asserting 
their naturalness or universality. And with the humanistic emphasis 
on the achievements of human reason, natural law was enthroned as 
the arbiter of even minute details of social, political, economic, famil- 
ial, and moral life. Inevitably, many of the natural laws supposedly 
universal among men were simply rationalizations of the existing 
political and social hierarchies (or of the desire to overthrow them). 
Here was the final step in the long continuing externalization of 
natural law: a vast and often uncritical accumulation of “natural” 
laws, rights, prerogatives, and prohibitions in encyclopedic tomes and 
treatises. 

But unreason masquerading as universal law could not forever 
remain unchallenged, especially when the very forces of intellectual 
change which enthroned natural law in the Renaissance (the increas- 
ing secularistic and naturalistic interest in man and society) made it 
vulnerable to skeptical analysis. For even while political idealists ex- 
pounded the natural obligations of royal authority, Machiavelli was 
describing political realities. Even while the moral philosopher de- 
lineated the moral order of nature, the Paduans were formulating a 
scientific materialism which presaged Galileo’s quantitative theories. 
And even while the humanists elaborated their ideal of reason, more 
empirical researchers were announcing that passion, appetite, and 
desire are as natural to man as reason and moral prohibitions. Ex- 


*% Cf. Hardin Craig’s discussion of Renaissance moral speculation in The Enchanted 
Glass (New York, 1950), p. 199. 
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ploration and scholarly research brought to the relatively unified 
society of western Europe knowledge of the diversity of moral laws 
throughout the world and throughout the centuries. What did this 
diversity suggest? Not that moral law is universal and “‘natural,”’ but 
that it is the variable product of custom. By the close of the sixteenth 
century, the time was growing ripe for analysis of traditional assump- 
tions. All that was needed were minds as independent as Donne’s 
and Montaigne’s—minds schooled in dialectic argument or the meth- 
odology of ancient skepticism; and the results were Biathanatos and 
such essays as “‘The Apologie of Raymond Sebond.” 

For obvious reasons, Donne and Montaigne make the inconsist- 
ency of interpretations of natural law a crucial issue. Donne com- 
ments: 

This terme the Law of Nature, is so variously and unconstantly deliver’d, 


as I confesse I read it a hundred times before I understand it once, or can con- 
clude it to signifie that which the author should at that time meane.* 


In the “‘Apologie’”’ Montaigne notes such inconsistencies with less 
tongue in cheek perplexity and more ironical satisfaction: 


What goodnesse is that, which but yesterday I saw in credit and esteeme, and 
to morrow, to have lost all reputation, and that the crossing of a River, is 
made a crime? What truth is that, which these Mountaines bound, and is a 
lie in the World beyond them? But they are pleasant, when to allow the Laws 
some certainetie, they say, that there be some firme, perpetuall and im- 
moveable, which they call naturall, and by the condition of their proper es- 
sence, are imprinted in mankind: of which some make three in number, some 
foure, some more, some lesse: an evident token, that it is a marke as doubt- 
full as the rest.*” 


Donne and Montaigne do not much exaggerate the diversity of opin- 
ion over the nature of natural law, which began, as we have seen, 
among the Roman jurists. By the close of the sixteenth century one 
could choose among a wide variety of interpretations and interpreters. 
Pomponazzi (a Paduan rationalist), Charron (a disciple of Mon- 
taigne), Sudrez (a Jesuit neo-Thomist), and Du Vair (a “Christian 
Stoic’), all believed in natural law, but their ideas of right reason 
were hardly identical or even compatible. Actually, in noting the 


* Biathanatos, Facsimile Text Society edition (New York, 1930), p. 36. All cita- 
tions from Biathanatos are to this edition. 

7 Michel de Montaigne, Essays, trans. J. Florio (Everyman edition), 1.xii.297. 
I use Florio’s translation (unless otherwise noted) because it is the version of Montaigne 
which was best known to Donne’s contemporaries. It is very probable, however, that 
Donne read Montaigne in the original. 
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diversity of interpretations of natural law, Donne and Montaigne 
were making fairly commonplace statements. In De Legibus (1612) 
Francisco Suarez remarks: 


However, with respect to “natural law,” it should be noted that this term is 
variously understood by the philosophers, the jurisconsults and the theolo- 
gians. For Plato, in the works above cited, apparently understands “natural 
law” as referring to every natural inclination implanted in things by their 
Creator, whereby they severally tend towards the acts and ends proper to 
them. . . . St. Thomas (I-II, qu. 91, art. 2) has even said that all things ruled 
by divine providence partake in some fashion of the eternal law, to the degree 
that they derive from its efficacy, propensities toward their proper acts and 
ends. But the jurisconsults, while they hold that natural law is common to 
other living beings as well as to men, apparently exclude inanimate things 
from participation in this law, .. . * 


Such disagreements of interpretation, however, do not perturb 
Sudrez, who proceeds to define natural law “‘in the proper sense of the 
term.’** Donne and Montaigne, more detached analysts, see the es- 
sential irony of centuries of disagreement over the universal and im- 
mutable law of reason. They see also the vulnerability of the cri- 
terion of universality in regard to natural law. In the Summa Theo- 
logica, St. Thomas insists that natural laws must be validated ulti- 
mately by speculative reason. But Donne and Montaigne’s humanis- 
tic contemporaries preferred to emphasize a more “empirical” cri- 
terion: Cicero’s equation of natural law with the consensus gentium. 
Thus we find even in Hooker’s Thomistic exposition of natural law: 
Laws of Reason have these marks to be known by. Such as keep them re- 
semble most lively in their voluntary actions that very manner of working 
which Nature herself doth necessarily observe in the course of the whole 
world. The works of Nature are all behoveful, beautiful, without superfluity 
or defect; even so theirs, if they be framed according to that which the Law 
of Reason teacheth. Secondly, those Laws are investigable by Reason, with- 
out the help of Revelation supernatural and divine. Finally, in such sort are 
they investigable that the knowledge of them is general, the world hath al- 
ways been acquainted with them... * 


Donne accepts such “empirical” criteria only to demonstrate the con- 
clusions which must be reached by applying them (p. 39): 


Now this law of nature as it is onely in man and in him directed upon Piety, 


* Francisco Sudrez, De Legibus in Selections from Three Works, u, “The Classics 
of International Law” (Oxford, 1944), p. 41, 0. 20. 

% Tbid., p. 42. 

*® Richard Hooker, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Works (Oxford, 1875), 1, 
178. 
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Religion, Sociablenesse; [and such for as it reacheth to the preservation both 
of Species and individualls, there are lively prints of it in beasts) is with most 
authors confounded and made the same with jus gentium. 


But he points out that if universality is the mark of natural laws, then 
we must number among the “natural” customs of men idolatry, 
“which like a deluge overflowed the whole world, and only Canaan, 


- was a little Ark swimming upon it,” and “immolation of men,” which 


was so ordinary that “almost every nation, though not barbarous, 
had received it” (p. 40). Like Donne, Montaigne accepts universality 
as the most important criterion of natural law: 

Now is the generalitie of approbation, the onely likely ensigne, by which they 
may argue some lawes to [be] naturall: For, what nature had indeed ordained 
us, that should we doubtlesse follow with one common consent; and not one 
onely nation, but every man in particular, should have a feeling of the force 
and violence, which he should urge him with, that would incite him to con- 
trarie and resist that law (II. xii. 297-298). 


Montaigne finds, however, that there are no laws universally followed 
by men. On the contrary, change, diversity, and contradictions char- 
acterize the morals and mores of the world, so much so in fact, that 
no action is “so extreame and horrible, but is found to be received 
and allowed by the custome of some nation” (II xii. 298). 

As before, Donne and Montaigne are not actually making radical 
observations or assertions. In the Ecclesiastical Polity Hooker ac- 
knowledges that moral codes do vary throughout the world even 
though he insists that natural laws are universal. But he reminds the 
reader that the Fall darkened the light of human reason in varying de- 
grees. ‘‘The first principles of the Law of Nature are easy,” he com- 
ments; “hard it were to find men ignorant of them. But concerning 
the duty which Nature’s law doth require at the hands of men in a 
number of things particular, so far hath the natural understanding 
even of sundry whole nations been darkened, that they have not dis- 
cerned no not gross iniquity to be sin.” In short, Christian ethics are 
natural to man and would be universally accepted were it not for 
human perversity and error. In Hooker’s explanation the fundamen- 
tal difference between his thought and that of Donne and Montaigne 
becomes clear. Despite his presumably empirical criteria for the dis- 
tinction of natural laws, Hooker begins with an a priori theological 
concept of natural order to which he makes the world of fact conform 
by explaining all disparities as deviations from the divinely ordained 


*! Tbid., 1, 207. 
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norm—from the natural course of the universe. Donne and Montaigne, 
on the other hand, directly measure the ideal of natural law against 
the reality of human moral codes; they demand some empirical vali- 
dation of the speculative ideal itself. 

So far we have traced in Biathanatos and the Essays parallels of 
idea which seem far more significant out of context than they actually 
are. For Donne’s criticism of conventional concepts of natural law, 
like Montaigne’s, is not an end in itself but is subordinate to the 
larger controlling purpose of his work. And when we examine this 
controlling purpose, we begin to see more clearly the independence 
and individuality of Donne’s thought. Knowing the prejudices of his 
contemporaries, he opens his defense of suicide by pointing out the 
irrationality of the conventional reactions to such “unnatural”’ sins. 
Why, Donne asks (pp. 40-41), is an “unnatural” sin more heinous or 
abhorrent than any other, when all sins are committed against reason 
(and nature) and are therefore “unnatural”? The answer, Donne sug- 
gests, is that the horror with which any action is regarded and the 
severity of the laws that forbid it do not necessarily argue its intrinsic 
“unnaturalness,” but rather “a propensnesse of that people, at that 
time, to that fault” (p. 93). 

In such passages, and when he notes the diversity of laws and 
their utilitarian purposes, Donne seems to imply that moral law is 
more often than not simply the product of custom. But he does not 
conclude that there are no objective moral standards. He merely in- 
sists that objective moral standards can only be deduced in each par- 
ticular instance by reason itself, not by the unthinking application of 
immutable rules. It is supposedly unnatural, Donne says, to kill (p. 
35), and most unnatural for son to kill father. Yet there are times (in 
wars, for example) when it is good rather than evil to kill and when 
we praise a son for killing his enemy father. Donne points out, more- 
over, that God can command or condone a killing, but He cannot sin 
or act unnaturally (p. 37). And although the desire for death is sup- 
posedly unnatural, Donne points out many instances in which that 
desire is not culpable—instances which suggest that “there is no ex- 
ternall act naturally evill; and that circumstances condition them, 
and give them their nature; as scandall makes an indifferent thing 
hainous at that time; which, if some person go out of the roome, or 
winke, is not so” (pp. 173-74). 

The illustration which Donne appends to his generalization is par- 
ticularly unfortunate, smacking as it does of the ethic of Restoration 
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comedy. But he wittily attacks moral dogmatism in Biathanatos only 
to return to a more primary concept of right reason (pp. 45-46): 


Our safest assurance, that we be not mislead with the ambiguity of the word 
Naturall Law, and the perplex’d variety thereof in Authors, will be this, 
That [all the precepts of Naturall Law, result in these, Fly evill, seek good; 5 
That is, doe according to Reason. 

For these, as they are indispensable by any authority, so they cannot 
be abolished nor obscur’d, but that our hearts shall ever not onely retaine, 
but acknowledge this Law. From these are deduced by consequence, other 
precepts which are not necessary alwaies; as Redde depositum, For although 
this seeme to follow of the first, Doe according to reason, yet it is not alwaies 
just. And as Aquinas saies, The lower you goe towards particulars, the more 
you depart from the necessitie of being bound to it. So Acacius illustrates it 
clearely, [It is naturall, and bindes all alwaies, to know there is a God. From 
this is deduced by necessary consequence, that God (if he be) must be wor- 
shipped; and after this, by likely consequence, that he must be worshipped 
in this or this manner.] And so every Sect will a little corruptly and adulterate- 
ly call their discipline Naturall Law, and enjoyn a necessary obedience to it. 
But though our substance of nature, (which is best understood of the founda- 
tions and principles, and first grounds of Naturall Law,) may not be changed, 
yet functio natura, (which is the exercise and application thereof,) and deduc- 
tion from thence may, and must. 


Donne accepts a Thomistic definition of natural law, not for the _ 


sake of argument, but because it represents a return to first principles. 
Nature, he believes, establishes only one categorical imperative, only 
one immutable law: that is to follow the dictates of reason. And 
though circumstances may “condition” actions and custom influence 
our opinions, neither circumstance nor custom can prevail over true 
discursive reason: “This primary reason therefore, against which 
none can plead lycense, law, custome, or pardon, hath in us a sov- 
eraigne, and masculine force; and by it, through our Discourse, which 
doth the motherly office of shaping them, and bringing them forth 
and up, it produces conclusions and resolutions” (p. 76). And no set 
of commandments absolutely asserted can replace the “primary and 
originall Reason, which is the light of Nature’; ““No law is so primary 
and simple, but it foreimagines a reason upon which it was founded: 
and scarce any reason is so constant, but that circumstances alter it” 
(P. 47). 

By comparison to Montaigne’s, Donne’s heterodoxy is limited, in- 
deed, intramural. He argues for a liberal but fundamentally Christian 
definition of natural law, one which relies upon and expands the tra- 
ditional idea (stated by Sudrez) that natural law “discerns the muta- 
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bility in the subject-matter itself, and adapts its own precepts to this 
mutability, prescribing in regard to such subject-matter a certain 
sort of conduct for one condition, and another sort of conduct for 
another condition; so that the law in itself remains at all times un- 
changed, although, according to our manner of speaking and by an 
extrinsic attribution, it would seem, after a fashion, to undergo 
change” (De Legibus, p. 264). Indeed, Suérez seems almost to para- 
phrase Donne when he announces that in certain cases natural law 
“does not lay down an absolute command... rather does it com- 
mand that the act in question must be preformed, assuming that the 
proper circumstances exist...” (p. 264). 

But even such pragmatic reasonableness would not appease Mon- 
taigne, who challenges the whole attempt of the Christian moralist 
to validate his ethic as natural to man. The conclusion which Donne 
skirts but never draws is explicit in the Essays: namely, that “The 
lawes of conscience, which we say to proceed from nature, rise and 
proceed of custome: every man holding in special regard, and inward 
veneration the opinions approved, and customes received about him, 
cannot, without remorse leave them, nor without applause applie him- 
selfe to them...” (I.xii.114). This conclusion, however, does not 
commit Montaigne to either a naive philosophy of ethical relativism 
or of “individualism based on ‘Nature’. ’* Though modern scholars 
attempt to place Montaigne in the libertine tradition, an Elizabethan 
or Jacobean reader of the Essays could not have failed to discover in 
them a humanistic ideal of virtue, whose goal was tranquillity and 
happiness in this life.** Wary of speculative truths, Montaigne never- 
theless believes that through reason man can learn about himself— 
his individual bent, limitations, etc.—and order his life accordingly. 
Indeed, if Montaigne candidly endorses the sensual pleasures of life, 
he would not have man enslaved by physical appetites: 


Since it hath pleased God to endow us with some capacitie of discourse, that 


® Bredvold, p. 479. 

* Though Charron was bitterly attacked as a free thinker, Montaigne was almost 
universally acclaimed by contemporaries and succeeding generations as a moral in- 
structor. In fact, there is practically no indication that any of Montaigne’s early read- 
ers, who were, we assume, alert to any deviation from accepted moral principles, rec- 
ognized his supposedly libertine philosophy. Those seventeenth-century readers who 
criticized Montaigne attacked his religious ideas and his skeptical attitudes, not his 
moral thought (see Alan M. Boase, The Fortunes of Montaigne: A History of the Essays 
in France, 1580-1669 (London, 1935], pp. 1-47, 164-94). For an excellent corrective 
criticism of the libertine interpretation of Montaigne, see Arthur Tilley, Studies in the 
French Renaissance (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 246-58. 
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as beasts we should not servily be subjected to common lawes, but rather with 
judgement and voluntary liberty apply our selves unto them; we ought some- 
what"to yeeld unto the simple auctoritie of Nature: but not suffer her tyran- 
nically to carry us away: only reason ought to have the conduct of our inclina- 
tions. (II. viii.67—68) 


Unlike Donne, Montaigne asserts the complete autonomy of the 

rational moral judgment from supernatural sanction or religious pre- 
cept: 
Shall I say this, by the way, that I see, in greater esteem than ’tis worth, and 
in use solely among ourselves, a certain image of scholastical probity, a slave 
tofprecepts, and fettered with hope and fear. I would have it [probity] such 
as that laws and religions should not make, but perfect and authorize it; that 
finds it has wherewithal to support itself without help, born and rooted in us 
from the seed of universal reason, imprinted in every man by nature.™ 


Scorning a “‘captive”’ religious virtue, Montaigne seems to return to a 
more Stoical idea of right reason, but he openly rejects the severe 
rationalistic discipline of the Stoics as well as their metaphysical 
premises. To Montaigne, the seed of universal reason (cf. Donne’s 
“primary and originall Reason’’) is not a speculative but an empirical 
faculty that enables man to apprehend his world through direct and 
vicarious experience. Montaigne’s attack on the conventional idea of 


natural law is, in fact, merely part of his greater attack on the meta- 
physical “universe” of the Renaissance theologian and moral philos- 
opher. In the “‘Apologie”’ he ridicules the human pride which seeks to 
establish the nature of God and of His universe: 

Notwithstanding we prescribe him [God] limits, we lay continuall siege unto 
his power by our reasons .. . we will subject him to the vaine and weake 
apparences of our understanding: him who hath made both us and our knowl- 
edge. Because nothing is made of nothing: God was not able to frame the 
world without matter. What? hath God delivered into our hands the keyes, 
and the strongest wards of his infinit puissance? Hath he obliged himselfe 
not to exceed the bounds of our knowledge? Suppose, oh man, that herein 
thou hast beene able to marke some signes of his effects: Thinkest thou, he 
hath therein employed all he was able to doe, and that he hath placed all his 
formes and Jdeas, in this peece of worke? (II.xii.229) 


It is this distrust of metaphysics which leads Montaigne to prefer 
the empirical reality rather than the speculative ideal of nature, and 
to oppose the nature-that-is to the nature-that-should-be. But the 
nature-that-is does not justify the “‘si libet, licet” of the Libertine 


* Because the passage in Florio is difficult to follow, I use the Charles Cotton 
translation in this instance (London, 1930), m1.xii.313. 
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poets. It is true, of course, that Montaigne says, “Follow nature,” 
when he seems to equate the natural with the instinctive behavior of 
animals. In the “Apologie,” for example, he comments: “It is credible 
that there are naturall lawes; as may be seene in other creatures, but 
in us they are lost: this goodly humane reason engrafting itselfe among 
all men, to sway and command, confounding and topsi-turving the 
visage of all things, according to her inconstant vanitie and vaine in- 
constancy” (II.xii.298). But Montaigne does not conclude that 
reason is “‘unnatural’™ or that man must disregard reason if he is to 
act naturally. Montaigne knows, however, that virtue is difficult to 
achieve precisely because it is a restraint imposed by reason on im- 
pulses and desires which are (despite the arguments of Stoics and 
moral philosophers) natural to man. He knows too that man’s unique 
possession of reason irrevocably divorces him from the rest of the non- 
rational natural world. Because man reflects upon his experiences, he 
cannot live naturally (i.e., intuitively) as do the animals, for he does 
not and cannot possess purely instinctive appetites and needs. Man 
lost his earthly paradise in gaining reason, which creates unnecessary 
luxuries and sophisticates his necessities. But however imperfect and 
delusory reason may be, man must live by it and hope through it to 
achieve happiness and the tranquillity of moderation. Unlike many 
of his humanistic contemporaries, Montaigne perceived that reason 
is a source of man’s tragedy as well as his greatness—a divine attri- 
bute, but one purchased at an exceedingly heavy price.* 

It is quite possible, one may conclude, that Donne found in the 
Essays the stimulus and seminal ideas for his own analysis of natural 
law. But such indebtedness is not very likely. For though Biathane- 
tos is larded with quotations from, and references to, sources and 
authorities, Montaigne’s name and works are conspicuously lacking. 
And though Biathanatos and the Essays express analogous skepti- 
cisms about moral absolutes, they are, I think, distinctly independent 
responses of two Renaissance “free thinkers” to the same contempo- 
rary issue. Indeed, we leave these works with the strong conviction 

% In The Counter-Renaissance (New York, 1950), Hiram Haydn reaches the as- 
tounding conclusion that Montaigne considered reason unnatural in man (p. 486). 
Yet one of the central ideas in the Essays is that the possession of reason makes man’s 
nature essentially different from the rest of unrational nature. Indeed, how could 4 
faculty which all men share to some extent be unnatural? In stressing Montaigne’s 
freedom from contemporary dogmas, Mr. Haydn attributes to him one of the most 
absurdly dogmatic generalizations that could be made about man. 


* For a remarkable modern parallel to Montaigne’s view of human reason, set 
Erich Fromm, Man for Himself (New York, 1947), p. 40. 
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that Donne and Montaigne actually lived in widely separated intel- 
lectual worlds. In the Essays, Montaigne approaches modern natural- 
istic and empirical interests in the individual and in the world of man. 
In Biathanatos, Donne looks back upon a medieval Christian heritage 
out of which he fashions a satisfactory moral framework. Shocking as 
his defense of suicide may have been in his age, its fundamental argu- 
ments extend from traditional and quite respectable ethical theories. 

A true skeptic, Montaigne was radical in his philosophical specu- 
lations but conservative in his acceptance of established mores—in his 
profession of orthodox Catholicism. Donne’s attitudes toward his 
world, though more complex and many-faceted, were perhaps more of 
a piece. In the final analysis, it is not really amazing that the author 
of Biathanatos (and of the Songs and Sonnets, for that matter) became 
the Dean of St. Paul’s.*” 

ROBERT ORNSTEIN 
University of Connecticut 

* In his excellent study, “The Libertine Donne” (PQ, xm [July 1934], 276-91), 
George Williamson suggests that Biathanatos is a crucial intermediate point in Donne’s 
movement away from youthful naturalism towards mature religious belief. I am not 
certain, however, that (as Prof. Williamson claims) the skepticism alout natural law 
in Biathanatos stems from a naturalistic distrust of reason that eventually led to fideism. 
It is quite true that Donne’s insistence on the need for “primary” ratiocination in moral 
judgments is based, paradoxically, on his recognition of the fallibility of human reason. 
But actually it is dogmatic unreason rather than reason which Donne argues against. 


It does not seem to me, moreover, that Donne’s later fideism was necessarily a denial 
of, or development beyond, the practical ethical theory of Biathanatos. 





MILTON’S APOLOGUS AND ITS MANTUAN MODEL 


ALTHOUGH Masson (Life, vol. 1 [1881]: 84) was skeptical about the 
use of Christian poets in St. Paul’s School in Milton’s day as pre- 
scribed by Dean Colet in the School statutes (R. B. Gardiner, Admis- 
sion Records of St. Paul’s School (London, 1884], pp. 382-83, ‘What 
Shalbe Taught’), A. F. Leach (‘Milton as Schoolboy and Schoolmas- 
ter’, Proc. of British Academy, III [1907-1908], 296 ff.) insisted that 
Lactantius, Prudentius, Probus, Sedulius, Juvencus, and ‘Baptista 
Mantuanus’ were read as Colet intended, even as late as the first quar- 
ter of the seventeenth century. More recently, D. L. Clark (Milton at 
St. Paul’s School [New York, 1948], p. 125) pointed out that he could 
find no evidence that any of these Christian poets were used at St. 
Paul’s School in Milton’s time, just as Kathleen Hartwell had reported 
(Lactantius and Milton (Cambridge, Mass., 1929]) on Lactantius a 
generation ago. The case for reading these Christian poets in grammar 
school in Shakespeare’s day has been well covered by T. W. Baldwin 
(Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke, 2 vols. [Urbana, Illinois, 
1944]) as his index shows. For Milton, the case is perhaps more com- 
plex, both Clark and Leach being convincing in their diametrically op- 
posed claims. Leach was shocked at Mantuan being placed among the 
Christian poets, but the Blessed Giovan Battista Spagnoli of Mantua 
(1488-1516) wrote almost every variety of Latin verse including a 
large number of religious poems, as W. P. Mustard (The Eclogues of 
Mantiuan (Baltimore, 1911]) and many others have pointed out. Mus- 
tard (p. 52) even offered a small handful of parallels between some of 
Milton’s lines in Lycidas and Paradise Lost respectively and some 
lines in the eclogues. These parallels are more commonplace than con- 
vincing, although Mustard easily made his case that Mantuan belongs 
with Prudentius and Sedulius as a Christian Latin poet. The piety 
and moral tone of the religious poems made Mantuan a favorite with 
schoolmasters of all European countries for generations after his own 
death.’ So far as I know, Milton never directly mentioned him or 
any of his works. Today, the poetry of Mantuanus or Mantuan, ‘old 
Mantuan’ of Love’s Labour’s Lost, IV, ii, 101, seems utterly tedious, 
especially the religious poems. Perhaps this was what spared us any 
extant religious poems in Latin from Milton’s pen. However that may 
be, we have been forced to rest content with Leach’s contention that 
Milton read Mantuan during the grammar school period and Clark’s 


1 For use of the eclogues in England, see STC entries 22,978—92, sub ‘Spagnuoli.’ 
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bald statement (p. 125) that we have not the least shred of evidence 
to prove the point. 

Years ago, A. S. Cook pointed out several parallels between some 
of Mantuan’s Latin lines and some of Milton’s English in the Na- 
tivity Ode, and A. F. Leach acknowledged them (see Modern Language 
Review, II [1906-7], 121-28, ‘Two Notes on Milton,’ and Proceedings 
of the British Academy, 1907-8, ‘Milton as Schoolboy and School- 
master,’ p. 311 especially.) The parallels pointed out by Cook are con- 
vincing, but nevertheless indirect, as they are from the Latin of Man- 
tuan to the English of Milton. 

Such was the status of Milton’s connection with Mantuan as I 
approached Milton’s lines A pologus de Rustico & Hero. Editors have 
had a worse time dating these lines than even commentators, and 
neither editors nor commentators have provided us with much light. 
Masson (Poetical Works, 3 vols. [London, 1896], vol. 1, p. 96), plac- 
ing the A pologus among the epigrams, only said of it, “There is nothing 
to date this Apologue, except that its non-appearance in the edition of 
1645 suggests that it was written after that year.’ Walter MacKellar 
(The Latin Poems of Milton [New Haven, 1930], p. 39) stated: ‘... 
the fable of the peasant and his landlord was not original with Milton. 
The same story, called ‘‘a fable taken out of Mantuan,” appears in 
William Bullokar’s Aesop’s Fables in True Orthography, published at 
London in 1585.’ Mr. MacKellar made little attempt to date the lines, 
merely pointing out that on p. 80 of the Bullokar appears a prose ver- 
sion in English of the fable, titled as MacKellar stated it was, and on 
p. 81 is a metrical paraphrase, also in English. As both are printed in 
attempts at phonetic spelling and for little other reason than the as- 
sumption that the fable was extremely well known, it is unlikely that 
Milton drew on either the prose or the metrical English as found in 
Bullokar. Bullokar was not in the regular stream of grammar school 
authors or books. But Mantuan was, and this fable or apologus was 
known to most grammar school boys of the fourth form or higher, and 
probably thoroughly detested. Milton’s A pologus, in a form admired 
and greatly used in the production of schoolboy Latin verse, was pro- 
duced in the double translation system so much in vogue at the time, 
as it had been for generations. Most schoolboys probably began with 
some English metrical version such as that preserved by Bullokar, 
but in Milton’s case, the English would have been produced by him- 
self, first in prose, then verse. The next step would be to Latin, prose 
and verse; then Greek; then perhaps Hebrew; then back through 
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Greek, Latin, English to compare each step both ways with its coun- 
terpart, and then with the original or originals, as with Psalm para- 
phrases or paraphrases of materials that existed in more than one 
ancient language. 

Approaching Milton’s A pologus from the point of view of the lines 
being a school exercise and practice in imitative verse making in a 
double translation scheme, I soon realized that while Bullokar’s form, 
mentioned by Mr. MacKellar was apt enough, I still lacked any form 
of the A pologus direct from Mantuan. I therefore set out to find the 
original Latin lines by Baptista Mantuan, and after long search, for 
Mantuan’s various and almost innumerable Latin poems, except for 
the eclogues and some of the long religious pieces, are hard to find, 
I turned up the lines in an edition of the Primum Opera, published at 
Paris in 1513. The complete title and the lines themselves were as fol- 
lows: 


Reuerendi Fratris Baptistae Mantuani Carmelitae Theologi: De Pa- 
tientia aurei libri tres cum indicibus et vocabulorum difficiliorum expla- 
natiuncula. Eiusdem de Vita Beata optimus: Cum Augustini Dathi de 
eadem commentatione. Vaenundantur parrhisijs vbi caeter eiusdem 
opera./ Seorsdem autem haec sunt impressaque sint oratione soluta: sed 


secundo Tomo: eoque moralia rite apponenda. [Paris], 1513. folio. 
At the very end, fol. CLVII., the Sylvarum in four books begin. On 
folio CX CIIII. v. in bk. ITII. occurs the following: 


Apologus alter ad eundem. 

Rusticus ex malo dulcissima poma legebat: 
Vnum dare vrbano sola solebat hero. 

Ast herus illectus fragum dulcedine malum 
Transtulit in laribus proxima rura suis. 

At quia malus erat senior: translata repente 
Aruit & proles cum genitrice obiit. 

Heu male transfertur senio cum induruit arbor: 
Inquit herus: fuerat carpere poma satis. 

Qui nimium cupiunt atque inconcessa sequuntur 
Desipiunt: cohibet qui sua vota: sapit. 


In the left margin is the following prose statement: 


Rusticus ex malo. Festiuiore apologo docet immodicam cupiditatem repri- 
mendam: quia saepe illis qui eo quid satis est contenti non sunt dum super- 
flua quaerunt necessaria desunt. Quae res aperitur hic auiditate cuiusdam 
ciuis qui cum ex arbore pomifera suauissima mala a vilico suo quotannis re- 
ciperet: non contentus fructu: malum in hortum suum transtulit: vbi quia 
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vetula erat aruit: & sic nec fructum nec arborem amplius habuit. Docetur 
idem apologo mulieris: quae cum quotidie ouum ex gallina reciperet sperens 
si pinguior esset bina recipere tam pinguem effecit vt parere seu ponere oua 
desineret. Ex malo. s. arbore. vnde malus substantiuum producit prioresque 
tam masculini generis per arbore nauis: quem foeminini per arbore malifera: 
quam similiter mala & malum substantiua: adiectiua autem & substantiuata 
corripiunt eam. 


Milton’s lines (1673, p. 44 of Latin Poems) are little better known than 
Mantuan’s. They read as follows (1673 only): 


Apologus de Rustico & Hero. 


Rusticus ex Malo sapidissima poma quotannis 
Legit, & urbano lecta dedit Domino: 
His incredibili fructtis dulcedine Captus 
Malum ipsam in proprias transtulit areolas. 
Hactenus illa ferax, sed longo debilis aevo, 
Mota solo assueto, protinus aret iners. 
Quod tandem ut patuit Domino, spe lusus inani, 
Damnavit celeres in sua damna manus. 
Atque ait, Heu quant satius fuit illa Coloni 
(Parva licet) grato dona tulisse animo! 
Possem Ego avaritiam froenare, gulamque voracem: 
Nunc periere mihi & foetus & ipsa parens. 


There can no longer be any doubt about the origin of Milton’s 
lines, nor how and when he began drafting them. They obviously de- 
rive from a grammar school period exercise, or were begun before 
1625, and he kept them for a long time, polishing and repolishing. It 
was fifty years or more after he first drafted them that he finally pub- 
lished the lines in 1673, placing them at the very end of his elegiacs, 
not because they were written last, but partly because of their metri- 
cal form and partly because when so placed the order of the poems 
printed in 1645 would be least disturbed. It is clear that his model 
was Mantuan’s metrical Latin fable, and that Milton was working in 
the imitative vein so much used and encouraged by the English school- 
masters of the later sixteenth and earlier seventeenth centuries. The 
‘rules’ of this process were carefully observed in Milton’s A pologus, 
and hence the beginnings of these lines go back to his grammar school 
days. In addition, for the first time, we now have direct connection 
between Milton and some of Mantuan’s verses. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 





THE OLD HIGH GERMAN EPENTHETIC VOWEL 


I 


TWO PREVIOUS articles! have dealt with certain phonetic tendencies 
of O.H.G. which successfully transformed the material on which they 
came to bear and which can, therefore, be equated with the action of 
so-called phonetic “laws.” There is, however, also a curious feature 
in that language which apparently failed in its purpose—an abortive 
law, as it were; it is also difficult to formulate the precise conditions 
under which the tendency in question operated. Old and new forms 
exist side by side, until the mew ones are eventually ousted; and even 
the definition of what constitutes the original form and what a spe- 
cific O.H.G. development cannot be given with a substantial degree 
of probability in all cases. 

The reference is to doublets like puruc/purc ‘castle,’ waram/warm 
‘warm’ or farwa/farawa ‘shape, color.’ Compared with their Indo- 
European prototypes—as far as these can be re-established—these 
and many similar words exhibit an excrescent vowel interposed be- 
tween the liquid and the following consonant, a vowel apparently in- 
fluenced in its coloring by that of the preceding syllable. Usage con- 
tinues to fluctuate until in N.H.G. the epenthetic vowel disappears 
completely from the standard language and the resonant comes to 
stand immediately before the consonant in all cases. 

At first sight, the addition of a vowel to a nonsyllabic resonant as 
compared with the forms in other Germanic languages seems to be at 
variance with what we know about the general reduction of I.-E. 
word-forms in Germanic. Here we have a new syllable—because this 
is precisely what a dissyllabic representation such as werah(h) for 
werc ‘work’ sought to convey. For the syllable, even if the phoneti- 
cians are not agreed on its experimental deducibility,’ is none the less 
a psychic reality, and philologists are concerned with it as such.’ In 
many cases the writers of our O.H.G. documents seem to have had 
doubts on the precise timbre, if any, of the “epenthetic” vowel they 
meant to reproduce; but the dissyllabic nature of duruh/durah seems 
to have been to them beyond doubt. In fact, the very fluctuation in 
the representation of the vowel and its adaptation to contiguous 

1In JEGP, wm (1954), Lv (1956). 

2 Cf. G. Panconcelli-Calzia, Die experimentelle Phonetik in ihrer Anwendung auf die 
S prachwissenschaft, 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1924), p. 119; on the other hand, see K. L. Pike, 


Phonetics (Ann Arbor, 1943), p. 116. 
* J. Vendryés, Le Langage (Paris, 1921), p. 63. 
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syllabics (e.g., difalah, bifolahan or bivolohon; aram/arem; scilit; 
gibirigi; helawa/helewe ‘chaff’) prompt us to think that there may have 
been an indeterminate vowel even in some of those cases where it 
was not specially denoted in writing. Thus it will, of course, never be 
possible to establish precisely what phonetic realization is indicated 
by spellings such as arbeit beside arabeit ‘labor.’ Nor is this necessarily 
the task of historical phonology. The epenthetic vowel may, after all, 
have been the natural concomitant of any liquid preceding certain 
consonants in certain positions; the question is one of the monophone- 
matic versus polyphonematic valuation of the resulting sequence.‘ 
The polyphonematic appreciation which induced the spelling swalawa 
against swalwa ‘swallow’ depends on the extent to which the excres- 
cent vowel could be identified with vowels existing outside this par- 
ticular conjunction. In fact, we find that the sequence in question 
potentially satisfies the conditions both of monophonematic and 
polyphonematic appraisal as outlined by Trubetzkoy. The mono- 
phonematic valuation requires that the phonetic sequence in question 
should belong to one syllable (Rule I), and that its total duration 
should not exceed the average length of single phonemes in the lan- 
guage concerned (Rule III). The second of the two criteria mentioned 
does not lend itself to confirmation in the case of an extinct language, 
but a reduced degree of vowel length can probably be inferred from 
the fluctuations in the spelling, and it is not very hazardous to assume 
that the combined length of the r# in /diriih/ did not exceed that of 
the first « which was stressed. It was presumably not longer than, 
e.g., the diphthong in N.H.G. Ei-er ‘eggs,’ which Trubetzkoy evalu- 
ates monophonematically (p. 51). The sequence can furthermore be 
interpreted as the product of a fairly uniform articulatory movement 
(Rule II), the tongue and lip position of the preceding, original, vowel 
being approximately maintained throughout the duration of the liquid 
and after (examples: aram, Perehtold, miliwa, forohta, muruwi*). The 
monophonematic sequence is produced by a progressive widening of 
the oral canal narrowed for the production of the liquids. 

The polyphonematic appraisal of the above sequences, on the 


‘ The word “cluster” is in our opinion a misnomer, because in its normal accepta- 
tion outside linguistics it denotes a concentric, not a unilinear arrangement such as a 
sequence of phonemes. 

5 N.S. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie (Travaux du Cercle Linguistique 
de Prague, vit [1939]), pp. 50-57. 

* J. Schmidt, Zur Geschichte des indogermanischen V okalismus, I1. Teil (Weimar, 
1875), P- 373. 
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other hand, would have applied whenever the epenthetic vowel ac- 
quired a certain degree of independence, affecting, inter alia, its tim- 
bre (cf. the spellings zoraht ‘hell,’ dwerah ‘aslant,’ sciluf/scilaf ‘reed,’ 
etc.). We may assume that in this case the excrescent vowel was al- 
ways represented in writing; in the conditions of monophonematic 
valuation it may not have been expressed at all. So much for the 
phonological aspect, which is important in that it teaches us to be on 
our guard against a hasty identification of spoken and written lan- 
guage (the latter representing the phonological system, because as a 
rule only phonemes find expression in writing)—in the particular cir- 
cumstances against the necessity of the assumption of a clear-cut dis- 
tinction of phonetic /wurum/ and /wurm/, on a facultative basis, by 
the speakers of O.H.G. An intermediate stage /wuram/ is also inferred 
by us, the a being left unexpressed in writing or else assimilated to one 
of the existing vowels. 

This is a mere classification which casts no light on the genesis of 
the “‘excrescence.”’ 

II 


In the scanty literature on the subject an explanation has been 
sought along two principal lines of approach, which we may briefly 
characterize as the shwa school and the svarabhakti school of thought, 
respectively. The former concentrates its attention on those forms 
where the vowel which separated the liquid or other resonant from 
the consonant in O.H.G. times, and which has disappeared in N.H.G., 
may be thought to go back to the parent tongue in one form or an- 
other. Bezzenberger’ deals with the words O.H.G. hiruz ‘hart, stag’ 
(Gr. xeparés), anut, enit ‘duck’ (Lat. anas), piricha, birihha ‘birch-tree’ 
(Sanskrit bhiirja), miluh/milih ‘milk’ (Lat. mulgeo), sciluf/scilaf ‘reed, 
rush,’ and three more which have no direct bearing on our problem. 
He says: “These apparently euphonic, but essentially radical vowels 
differ from the High German svarabhakti (i.e., epenthesis) by mu- 
tating a preceding e to i, an effect which svarabhakti does not have.” 
The passage is quoted with approval by Hirt,’ who adds a few more 
dissyllabic bases to those given by Bezzenberger, including halam/ 
halm ‘haulm, blade of grass’ (Gr. xadapos), marawi/muruwi beside 
uninflected maro ‘tender’ (Gr. wapacyds), and others not immediately 
relevant to our issue. The second vowel in these words, he says, con- 

1 Beitrige zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, xvu (1891), 216-17. 


8 Indogermanische Forschungen, vit (1897), 193; Indogermanische Grammatik, I. 
Teil: Der idg. Vokalismus (Heidelberg, 1921), p. 118. 
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stitutes a reflex of I.-E. *a, which in some cases was preserved, mostly 
as “, also as a or i, while in other (apparently entirely analogous) 
forms it disappeared without leaving a trace. In Primitive Germanic, 
Hirt argues, there must already have existed parallel forms with and 
without medial vowels, as is shown by O.E. mioloc beside meolc ‘milk.’ 
But after the extensive examination of that word by H. Weyhe’ it is 
surely not necessary for us to go into the question any more, as the 
reasons for the double representation are set out there in detail. That 
the second vowel of P.G. *meluk does represent an anaptyctic 
(epenthetic) vowel is certainly the opinion of Feist.!° We think that, 
given the umlaut tendencies of Germanic, an epenthetic w in the sec- 
ond syllable may have adapted an e in the first syllable to its own 
degree of aperture in O.H.G. miluh; an i in the third syllable of the 
oblique cases has also been held responsible. The form milih attested 
beside it represents a further stage in transsyllabic assimilation." 
The foregoing should not be interpreted as a claim that in each of 
the words under consideration the vowel of the second syllable must 
needs represent an O.H.G. innovation. That it is not, however, de- 
rived from I.-E. *2 may be assumed in view of the fact that the exist- 
ence of such a vowel has not been proved, and that it has to be con- 
sidered defunct since Burrow’s enquiry into the subject.” In fact, 
the treatment of our present problem supplies quite a good example 
of the way in which a real structural problem (i.e., one bearing on the 
structure of the O.H.G. syllable) can be obscured by operating with 
arbitrary reconstructions. In the whole range of word forms falling 
within our present survey, there may be a few whose second vowel 
is indeed the reflex of an I.-E. phoneme. But that is not the main 
problem. The main problem is to ascertain the very real phonetic 
tendency which resulted in the spread of this vowel in numerous 
O0.H.G. words where it is not demonstrably amenable to reduction to 
those algebraic formulae which are supposed to represent the language 
* Paul-Braune’s Beitriige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, xxx 
(1 : 
ci Worterbuch der gotischen Sprache, 3rd ed. (Leiden, 1939), p. 360. 
'' On this problem see K. Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache 
(Leipzig, 1921), 1, 102, 272, 315; but cf. Maria Joesten, Untersuchungen zu ahd. (as.) 
é,i vor u der Folgesilbe. . . . (diss., Cologne, 1931).—The form milih exists to this day in 
my native dialect (Viennese). 
'2 Transactions of the Philological Society, 1949, pp. 21-61. For a summary of the 
present position in the a discussion see N. E. Collinge, “Laryngeals in Indo-European 
Ablaut and Problems of the Zero Grade,” Archioum Linguisticum, v (1953). Regarding 


the alleged representation of *a in unstressed syllables in Gmc. cf. also Per Persson, 
Beitrage zur indogermanischen W ortforschung (Uppsala-Leipzig, 1912), p. 685 (note). 
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of the Indo-Europeans. Examination of the shape of the I.-E. bases 
concerned is outside the scope of the present study, which merely 
deals with a concrete historical problem of O.H.G. 

Did the I.-E. prototype of O.H.G. birihha have a vowel between 
the r and the g? We shall never know; what we do know is that within 
the historically attested O.H.G. language that form falls into a pat- 
tern of many words of similar structure, for which a few existing I.-E. 
words with such a vowel may have served as prototypes. Their pattern 
was taken up in O.H.G. as being in agreement with a structural 
tendency of its syllables. In a word such as O.H.G. arahha/archa 
‘chest,’ Goth. arka, it is quite clear that a specific O.H.G. tendency 
was at work, transmuting the syllabic structure of the word: it goes 
back to Latin arca. 

It will be seen from the above that it cannot be our task either to 
prove or to disprove the continuance of an I.-E. laryngeal in its reflex 
as an O.H.G. “epenthetic’’ vowel. Such an inquiry would consider- 
ably exceed the scope of an article which is restricted to the study of 
an attested tendency in a particular historical period. The laryngeals 
have been introduced into the discussion of the excrescent vowel by 
W. P. Lehmann,” who regrets that an explanation of the phenome- 
non has not been given; in this connection he refers to J. Schmidt, but 
then, surely, it ought to be stated that the latter did try to give an 
explanation (which will be outlined by us below). Lehmann repeats 
the argument that there can be no excrescent (svarabhakti) vowel be- 
cause of the umlaut created by the “‘unexpected”’ vowel in some of 
the O.E. words he quotes; but surely this is not a sufficient argument 
for deciding against svarabhakti in a word like O.H.G. marawi/ 
muruwi/murwi, uninfl. maro, N.H.G. miirbe (Lat. marcidus ‘withered,’ 
Lith. marva ‘hotchpotch,’ Prim. Slav *msrva ‘crumb”). The author 
says (p. 97): ““We cannot, of course, predict the development of any 
phoneme, nor can we explain why it developed in any particular way.” 
Then, however, he continues: “But we can attempt to understand its 
course of development, and this we must do in terms of the structure 
of the phonological system concerned.” The basic misunderstanding 
here involved is the belief that the development of phonemes is dic- 

8 Proto-Indo-European Phonology (Austin, 1952), pp. 53 ff. 

4 The English umlaut is placed in the first half of the sixth century by K. Luick, 
op. cit., p. 186. 

6 J. Schmidt, of. cit., p. 26; a secondary (i.e., unoriginal) vowel is assumed in this 
type of word by W. Braune, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, 7th ed., ed. Helm (Halle, 1950), 
Pp. I. 
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tated by the abstract arrangement of their pattern, rather than by 
phonetic tendencies shaping the structure of the syllable.” 


III 


The svarabhakti school, on the other hand, holds the view that in 
O.H.G. a vowel tended to arise between the liquid and the consonant, 
similarly as a vowel developed between consonant and final liquid. 
Saussure’? mentions the latter development, exemplified by *hagl 
> hagal ‘hail’ or *donr>donar ‘thunder,’ but fails to mention that the 
epenthesis may also take place when the two phonemes are placed in 
the reverse order, though it must be admitted that in such a sequence 
the epenthetic vowel is not so general as in words of the type hagal, 
fugal, ackar, bluostar.* Saussure argues (p. 95) that in a sequence such 
as O.H.G. balg ‘skin, bellows’ which remained unchanged, there is, in 
his notation, an explosive b followed by three implosive sounds graded 


on the principle of successively decreasing degrees of aperture: balg 
(the natural sequence of explosive elements is on the lines of increas- 
ing degrees of aperture, because in this way the acoustic effect of one 
explosion is not diminished by a subsequent sound with smaller de- 
gree of aperture, so that a sequence krwa conforms better to this prin- 
ciple than, say, kfa). The acoustic effect of an implosive sequence is 
best assured when the sounds which follow each other are successively 
closer and their explosions are thus dispensed with, as in -ri (p. 86). 

In the form hagl, the J, being more open than the g, militated 
against a monosyllabic implosive sequence *hagl and, by its contrast 
with the closer g, conferred on this the pee position at the begin- 
ning of the syllable, thus producing ha-gal, in which its own implosive 
position is emphasized by a preceding sound of greater aperture, in 
this case by the one with the greatest degree of aperture—a. We note 
that in this implosive sequence the position of the liquid is final. The 
modern language, incidentally, does not object to the sequence g 
within one syllable and has re-established it: Hagel is pronounced 
/hagl/. 

What we think took place in O.H.G. hagl>hagal is not the “ex- 
crescence” of a vowel from a particularly resonant liquid. We believe 
that what happened was a rearrangement of the pattern of the sylla- 

% Cf. also I. Campbell’s review in Archivum Linguisticum, vi (1954), 57-60. On 
reconstructed phonological systems with one single vowel phoneme see Trubetzkoy’s 
unfortunately unheeded warning, op. cit., p. 86-87 (note). 


" Cours de linguistique générale (Paris, 1922), p. 78. 
18 For examples see J. Mansion, Althochdeutsches Lesebuch (Heidelberg, 1912), p. 6. 
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ble, in which the implosive element was expanded, one might say 
diphthongized, thus establishing what Lotspeich’® has called the typi- 
cal Germanic “‘descrescendo expenditure of the energy of speech’’ by 
concentrating the acoustically greater effect towards the beginning 
of the syllable. In this process the syllable was lengthened, i.e., g/> gal, 
and the implosive part henceforth consisted of an acoustically better 
marked section (a), followed by the liquid now no longer syllabic (i). 
The process is really parallel to a vowel lengthening as in child> child, 
where from a somewhat “end-heavy form” the “energy has been drawn 
back towards the beginning of the word.” The pronunciation ha-gal 
prevailed while the first a of the word was short. Alongside the length- 
ening of this a, we find a disappearance of the second, thus N.H.G. 
/hadg]/. At the expense of a more clearly marked syllabic structure, 
which hd-gdl no doubt represents, the diminishing stream of the stress, 
as Lotspeich calls it, has found its expression in a gradation from an 
initially lengthened, i.e., heavier, part to a final part with a reduced 
sum total of sonority owing to the loss of the vowel. 

Sievers” approached the problem from a different angle. Dealing 
first with final -]/, he postulates a delayed action in the motor impulse 
regulating the position of the articulatory organs producing /, 7, so 
that the production of voice, which continued throughout the process, 
resulted, rather than in a vocalic (unphonemic) glide, in a full-fledged 
vowel; thus />wl, ol, al in O.H.G., the vowel eventually assuming 
syllabic function. As we are not, however, told by Sievers why this 
delayed action (“‘Verspitung”’) should have taken place, we can only 
assume it to have been yet another manifestation of that spirit of slow 
and deliberate long-range planning which makes speakers of German 
at times place the verb—and at other times, at least its prefix—at the 
end of the sentence. A simple excrescence of a vowel from the reso- 
nance (Stimmton) of sonantic /, m, m, r is assumed by Noreen” for 
Germanic wl, lu, etc. 

Sievers then proceeds to deal with our particular problem, exem- 
plified by O.H.G. forms like alah, beraht, burug, starab and N.H.G. 
dialect forms balix, burix, halaf, finaf, Starap. He attributes to the syl- 
lables thus expanded a pronunciation with two accentual peaks; where 
the secondary peak falls right within the liquid or nasal, these remain 


19 JEGP, xxvi (1927), 460. 

2 C. M. Lotspeich, in JEGP, op. cit. The fruitful suggestions of that scholar have 
not had the effect which they deserve. 

21 GrundriG der germanischen Philologie, 1 (StraSburg, 1901), 317. 

® AbriL der urgermanischen Lautlehre (StraBburg, 1894), p. 7. 
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consonantal and no epenthetic vowel arises. When, however, the two 
peaks, the same scholar argues, are separated rather more distinctly 
from each other, then the secondary peak moves toward the final sec- 
tion of the liquid, etc., which thereupon assumes a crescendo character 
and exudes a glide owing to yet another delay in articulation during 
the adaptation of the speech organs from the position required for the 
liquid to that for the following consonant. 

This argumentation seems to us to be curiously constructed ad hoc 
and to be begging the question. If a tendency, such as the one we are 
dealing with, is inconsistent in its range of action, as it assuredly is, 
then this inconsistency is not really explained away by the assump- 
tion of entirely hypothetical variations of an alleged two-peak accent. 
The pivotal point of the whole argumentation again is the “‘zeitliche 
Verschiebung,” which, as will probably be agreed, is given a remarka- 
bly circumscribed sphere of action. We must look for the causes of 
phonetic alterations in tendencies underlying all parts of the pattern, 
not in a time factor affecting one part of the pattern more than an- 
other. 

Be that as it may, Sievers made a valuable contribution to our 
problem by concluding that the glide developed the more easily the 
more extensive the adaptation of the articulatory organs is from the 
production of the liquid or nasal to that of the other consonant (l.c., 
p. 318). That is why the epenthetic vowel does not develop in the se- 
quence liquid or nasal+homorganic consonant such as /d, rd, nd, mb 
etc. In cases like O.H.G. aram, charal, N.H.G. (dialectal) aram, karal, 
where two sonants were originally contiguous, it is doubtful, Sievers 
argues, which of the two has generated the secondary vowel; but then 
he decides rather in favor of the second. We do not believe in any 
such “excrescence,” but see the meaning of the development in the 
fact that a regular explosive-implosive sequence (Saussure’s chainon) 
ka-ral replaced monosyllabic karl, in which r and /, having the same 
degree of aperture (3 in Saussure’s classification) were not graded with 
sufficient distinctness as an implosive sequence (which achieves its 
proper acoustic effect best when graded by decreasing degrees of aper- 
ture) for a language sensitive to such distinctions. The same reasoning 
applies a fortiori to arm> aram, as the m is even closer than the r (de- 
gree 2; the occlusives come under degree zero, the fricatives under 1). 


IV 


The O.H.G. vocalic epenthesis after liquid resonants recalls the 
treatment of the same phonetic conjunction in Slav, where it goes un- 
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der the name of the metathesis of the liquids. Thus, O.H.G. birihha 
corresponds to Russian beréza, Serbo-Croat breza, Old Slav bréza 
(same meaning), all apparently harking back to a primitive form 
*bhergd (Walde-Pokorny’s root bherég-); O.H.G. berg corresponds to 
Russ. béreg, S.-Cr. brijeg, O. Slav brégs “bank, embankment” (W.-P. 
root bhergh-). However, a process not dissimilar in itself, consisting in 
either language group of the insertion of a vowel in identical phonetic 
surroundings, has a different meaning in a different evolutional con- 
text, as becomes clear when the further development of these pho- 
netic conjunctions is studied. 

The Slav process, which on the showing of the contrasted couple 
I.-E. *bhergh—O. Slav brégs did look like a simple transposition or 
metathesis, was indeed interpreted genetically as such by Tore Tor- 
bidrnsson,” but his tenets have been subject to stringent criticism and 
may be said to have been generally abandoned now. The present view 
reckons with the development of a vocalic element between the liquid 
and the following consonant as the first, all-Slav, step in the treatment 
of the schematic sequence C+-V+r, /+C. This was the peculiar Slav 
remedy adopted against the existence of this type of closed syllable; 
for, as is well known, Slav suffered only open syllables. This theory 
was introduced first by H. Pedersen™ and subsequently developed by 
R. Ekblom and the Polish scholar T. Lehr-Splawifski. In the form 
given to it by the latter, the theory has found general acceptance. It 
has latterly been augmented by a progressive structuralist contribu- 
tion of H. C. Sgrensen,* who rightly, we think, questions the simple 
“excrescence”’ of a weak vocalic element from the liquid (such a vo- 
calization of the liquid amounts, in the felicitous wording of N. E. 
Collinge, to ‘‘allowing the sonancy itself a separate phonetic identity,” 
op. cit., p. 81). But Sdrensen goes farther still and does not believe in 
a genesis of the vowel out of nothing. This, we think, is quite signifi- 
cant, because an evolutional point of view is bound to be alien to the 
structuralist theory in the present acceptation of that term. We, how- 
ever, hold that in linguistics the principle ex nihilo nihil fit does not 
apply. (Modern physics makes us wonder where it does apply.) A 
tendency bearing on the syllabic structure of a language will, if need 
be, certainly create a vowel out of nothing at all, and this is precisely 
what we think did happen in the first stage of the Slav so-called meta- 

23 Die gemeinslavische Liquidametathese (Uppsala, 1901-1903). 


* In Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir veroleichende S prachforschung, xxxvut (1905), 308. 
% In Acta Linguistica, vil (1952), 47. 
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thesis; where we deviate from the “classical” theory is in the question 
of excrescence, to which we will revert in the Germanic context below. 
The Slav tendency at the time aimed at the creation of open syllables 
throughout; in Old Slav this was achieved by a pattern gra-ds ‘town’ 
(Gothic gards), in East Slav by trisyllabic go-ro-ds, and the indeter- 
minate vowel necessary as the first step in the realization of this, as 
we see it, truly structural pattern, was created out of nothing by the 
prevailing phonetic tendency. Basing his conclusions upon the Indo- 
Germanic-Semitic speculations of Mgller, Sérensen maintains that the 
Russian forms fortuitously preserve the pre-I.-E. pattern in which, in 
their opinion, a liquid was surrounded by vowels on either side (the 
Vokalplazierung, as the latter author chooses to call it in German). A 
specific Slav evolutional tendency is thus happily conjured away, and 
we are left with a key to understanding the Slav forms in a neat pre- 
Indo-Germanic-Semitic pattern. It is almost a miracle that Hebrew 
and Russian followed such different lines of development. 


Vv 


_ If we return from our Slav excursus to the Germanic field, we are 
struck by the similarity between the Mgller-Sgrensen conception of 
the I.-E root and J. Schmidt’s explanation of the particular problem 


under consideration in this study. As we have said, the context in the 
two language groups is entirely different. Slav, in a particular period 
of its formation, aimed at the establishment of exclusively open syl- 
lables; Germanic has not been credited with such a tendency. It is 
true the Slav syllables did close again, but the process was still a basic 
one which radically altered the phonetic shape of every single I.-E. 
word, whereas the epenthetic vowel of O.H.G., occasionally also met 
with in other Germanic languages,* was from the beginning, as it 
were, a half-hearted feature which ultimately succumbed to a more 
powerful tendency—that of reducing the vowels in syllables not bear- 
ing the principal stress. As J. Schmidt says in the quasi-biological 
parlance of nineteenth-century linguistics, ‘“‘dergleichen doppelvoka- 
lische Formen erfreuen sich, wie der Verfolg dieser Untersuchung leh- 
ren wird, in den wenigsten Sprachen lange der Gunst des Sprach- 
geistes.’””? Thus, O.H.G. aram, burug etc. resume their original shape 
arm, burc in M.H.G."8 
%* For runic examples see, e.g., W. G. Moulton in Language, xxx (1954), 10 ff. 


27 Zur Geschichte des idg. Vokalismus, 11, 64. 
38 On the chronology cf. Braune, Althd. Grammatik, p. 61. 
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Schmidt furthermore considered the genesis of O.H.G. birihha as 
analogous to that of its Russian congener beréza with its ““‘pleophony.” 
In accordance with the then prevailing atomistic view,”® he credits 
the liquids with an especially energetic vocalic resonance in German, 
a resonance which by a process of dédoublement tended to result in the 
emergence of vocalic satellites on either side of the liquid. The forms 
thus produced are not unlike the Mgller-Sgrensen hypothetical pre- 
I.-E. roots. Thus the latter scholars posit instead of the usual *erbh/ 
orbh a root something like *arap- with a vowel on either side of ther, 
and from this form derive, inter alia, O. Slav rabs ‘slave,’ Goth. 
arbdips, O. Sax. ar(a)béd-, O.H.G. arabeit ‘labor.’ The double vocaliza- 
tion of the O.H.G. form is, however, attributed by Schmidt to a spe- 
cific Germanic development, and in this basic assumption we follow 
him unconditionally. We do not follow him in the matter of the Eigen- 
art of the sound, and this disagreement will become clear in the dis- 
cussion of parallel modern dialect forms, which Schmidt quotes to 
support his argument. 

That author bases his theory on the assumption that in both High 
and Low German the liquids have always (“von jeher”) had an es- 
pecially strong vocalic resonance. Bursting at the seams, as it were, 
this resonance spilled over and crystallized into a new phonetic entity, 
i.e., the epenthetic vowel arising between the liquid and the ensuing 
consonant (p. 373). As is natural with such a weak svarabhakti vowel, 
unstressed and “irrational” (=indeterminate) as it is, its quality fluc- 
tuates and is frequently assimilated to the vowel in the contiguous 
syllables. Examples in other Germanic languages point to the “‘ur- 
deutsche” character of the svarabhakti, which, moreover, is still at- 
tested in living dialect forms (he quotes words such as birakhe, herbast 
spoken in the Lech valley). 

And it is here precisely that one of the major weaknesses of the 
theory emerges. Schmidt adduces as proof of the remarkable reso- 
nance of the liquids in German the fact that they lengthen preceding 
vowels in numerous forms belonging both to various dialects and to 
the standard language (as in Art, Bart) and proceeds to quote Bavar- 
ian pronunciations like (in his notation) aarm for arm, haart for hart, 
waarm for warm, etc., all of them due, in his opinion, to an excrescence 
of vocalic resonance from the liquid. 


* “Der Anla& zur Anderung des Lautes ist in seiner Eigenart zu suchen” (Brug- 
mann, GrundriG, 1 [2nd ed.], 65). 
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Schmidt’s spelling of the Bavarian forms is misleading. On the 
other hand, however, the real dialect forms may indeed contain a key 
to the understanding of our problem, and to have pointed out this 
connection with a living tendency will remain his merit. What hap- 
pens in slovenly Bavarian (including Austrian), and also in the pro- 
nunciation of some other dialects, is that where the preceding vowel 
is lengthened or diphthongized this is at the expense of the liquid, 
whose vibrations are either reduced or else disappear completely (thus 
in the above examples /d*m/ or /ém/, etc.). O.H.G. marawi corre- 
sponds to Austrian dial. md*b, where the r has been eliminated. So, 
far from having any energy to spare, the liquid has not enough of it 
to maintain itself in pre-consonantal position. 

We notice that initially the O.H.G. 1, r do not exude vocalic res- 
onances. Why? Because they are here in what Saussure calls the “ex- 
plosive” position and need no support; in /warm/ or /varm/ the r is 
in an implosive sequence, preceding another consonant and appar- 
ently threatened in its existence; in standard British English and sev- 
eral German dialects it has in fact been eliminated, while its voice er- 
mained, adding to the length of the preceding vowel. We see that what 
matters is not just the Eigemart of the speech sound alone, but its 
place in the syllabic structure. The tendency of the language was and, 
seemingly, largely still is against implosive liquids preceding other 
consonants; the remedy of O.H.G.—which allowed a considerably 
wider variety of unstressed vowels than Modern German does—was 
to interpose a vowel and thus transfer the sound to the explosive po- 
sition: wa-ram; an expedient of many N.H.G. speakers is to drop the 
liquid, and if this tendency is not checked by other factors, the Ger- 
man 7 in this and many other words may follow the fate of the cor- 
responding Brit.-Engl. sound in that conjunction. But take a Czech 
passage such as the facetious strt prst skrz krk (‘put the finger through 
the neck’). There the r keeps its full resonance in interconsonantal 
position and needs no support from a vowel; glides do naturally de- 
velop, yet without any phonemic significance. Compare the pronun- 
ciation of Czech mér ‘peace’ and German mir ‘to me’ and notice the 
difference in articulatory energy used for the production of final (im- 
plosive) r. 

It is not easy to determine the exact conditions under which 
svarabhakti did take place in O.H.G. It is by no means limited to the 
implosive sequences listed above, and there are differences between 
the Southern and the Franconian treatment. It is common in the 
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sequences -rh, -lh, -rw, -lw, also (rarely) -sw;*° only in the southern part 
in the conjunction r plus velar or labial and -r/. On the whole, a vowel 
does not develop in the sequence r+dental consonant, a fact that has 
rightly, we think, been interpreted as being due to the homorganic 
production of the two sounds, which facilitates their pronunciation. 
In the modern dialects, the r, / tend to disappear also before homor- 
ganic consonant, cf. Bavarian oid=alt ‘aged.’™ There are, further- 
more, a few occasional instances of “excrescent” vowel in O.H.G. 
sequences -nw-, -tw-, -sm-, -zm- as in sena/senawa/senuwa ‘sinew,’ 
scat(a)we ‘to the shadow,’ wahs(a)mo ‘growth’ and glizemo ‘radiance’ 
and, what is more, a few cases of initial (=explosive) sequences, zw-, 
sw- being separated by a newly developed vowel, as in sewei for zwei, 
or even spiricho for spricho and chereffti for chrefti. 

All these examples involve sounds which can either act as con- 
sonants (r / wj mn) or else discharge syllabic function in several lan- 
guages (¢ ] wi m m). An examination of the relevant examples in the 
various textbooks will lead to the conclusion that in all of them the 
resonants (“‘semi-vowels”) have, as a result of the svarabhakti, been 
placed at the beginning of the syllable, in which their explosive char- 
acter is thus assured and clearly set off by preceding and following 
(implosive) vowels. This seems to have been the “‘natural’’ position 
of the resonants toward which they gravitated; their acoustic effect 
seems to have been best preserved when not overshadowed by another 
contiguous explosion. 

We cannot pretend to have found the final solution of the problem 
of the O.H.G. epenthetic vowel; but we believe that we have mapped 
out the lines of approach along which a solution should be attempted. 
These lines are structural in that they involve recognition of syllabic 
structure as a basic factor in linguistic change. 

HERBERT GALTON 
Reading, England 


*® Braune, op. cit., p. 61; cf. also the following statements of fact. 
1 A. Scherer in Indogermanische Forschungen, Lxt (1954), 202. 





NICHOLAS UDALL IN THE INDEXES OF 
PROHIBITED BOOKS 


AN EXAMINATION of Roman Catholic indexes of prohibited books 
reveals that Nicholas Udall, who wrote Roister Doister, the first regu- 
lar English comedy, and who has been accused of changing his religion 
under Queen Mary after a career as a Protestant humanist, was 
classed as a heretic in the first papal index of 1559.' It also shows that 
his name was carried in the indexes up to the twentieth century, and 
that attempts to list his writings were made in the Spanish indexes 
of 1632 and 1640. 

Udall’s name appears in the Paul IV index of 1559 under the classi- 
fication ‘“‘Auctores, quorum libri et scripti omnis prohibentur.’” 
Some of Udall’s English contemporaries listed under the same clas- 
sification are Henry VIII, Hugh Latimer, John Frith, William Tyn- 
dal, John Hooper, Thomas Cranmer, John Foxe, Nicholas Ridley, 
Richard Sampson, Richard Morison, Miles Coverdale, and Richard 
Taverner.’ Also condemned, of course, were such continental Protes- 
tants as Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, Peter Martyr Vermili, and 
Bernard Occhino.‘ Although later indexes were more tolerant, in this 
index all of Erasmus’ works were condemned “‘etiam si nihil penitus 
contra religionem vel de religione contineant.’”® 


The principles governing the compilation of this index, or any of 
the indexes, for that matter, are hard to determine.* If we recall that 


' For discussion of his apostasy, see William Peery, “Udall As Timeserver,” N&Q, 
cxcIv (1949), 119-21; 138-41; and my reply, “The Apostasy of Nicholas Udall,” N&Q, 
Cxcv (1950), 223-26. 

2 F. H. Reusch, Die Indices Librorum Prohibitorum des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts 
(Tiibingen, 1886), p. 198. 

3 Ibid. These names are among those listed alphabetically by first name in pages 
176 through 268. Page references are Tyndal, p. 187; Henry VIII, Latimer, p. 188; 
Frith, Foxe, Hooper, p. 190; Coverdale, p. 197; Ridley, p. 198; Morison, p. 201; Taver- 
ner, p. 201; Sampson, p. 201. 

* Ibid., p. 202. 

5 Tbid., p. 183. 

* “Tt is difficult to understand under what instructions the work of the compilers 
was done,” writes George H. Putnam, The Censorship of the Church of Rome, 2 vols. 
(New York and London, 1907), m, 56. See also, 1, 4. Reusch discovered that the names 
of most of the older English writers listed in this index had been taken by the compilers 
from Conrad Gesner’s Bibliotheca Universalis, (Tigurii, 1545), but he has no such inter- 
mediary source to offer for the names of the contemporary Englishmen. He does point 
out Udall’s connection with The Paraphrase of Erasmus (in his Der Index der verbotenen 
Biicher, ein Beitrag zur Kirchen und Literaturgeschichie, 2 vols. [Bonn, 1883-85], 1, 97). 
Sir H. C. Maxwell Leyte noted briefly that Udall was condemned in the indexes for 
his translation of Peter Martyr, in A History of Eton College, 4th ed. (London, 1911), 
p. 115. 
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the Philip and Mary Proclamation of 1555’ did not include specific 
mention of Udall (although he may have been included by implication 
under the general condemnation of translators of heretical works) 
then it is likely that the 1559 index listed Udall chiefly for his transla- 
tions of Erasmus, Martyr, and Occhino. If Bale’s name had been in- 
cluded in this index, we could assume that the compilers, who con- 
demned older English writers on the basis of the great world bibliog- 
raphy by Conrad Gesner, Bibliotheca Universalis (Tigurii, 1545), may 
have used Bale’s catalogues for their information on contemporary 
English authors. Since Bale was overlooked, it seems safe to assume 
that in this index, at least, the compilers worked from a first-hand 
acquaintance with the works of the writers they condemned. 

Udall’s inclusion in this first papal index confirms what is suggested 
by the performance of his Ezechias before Queen Elizabeth in 1564— 
that his reputation as a Protestant propagandist was perhaps greater 
than is usually appreciated. Further, his condemnation as a heretic 
only three years after his death adds weight to the argument against 
his having been an apostate in religion under Queen Mary. 

Since the Roman and Spanish indexes form separate series, although 
both were based ultimately on the great Trent index of 1564, Udall’s 
name will be traced in each series separately.* After the Paul IV index 


of 1559, Udall’s name next appears in the Trent index of 1564. ‘“‘Nico- 
laus Vdall, Anglus,” appears under the classification ‘Authores Primae 
Classis.’”’"® Under “Authors First Class’’ were placed the names of 
writers all of whose works were condemned. His name is repeated with 
the same classification, but with no works listed, in the Rome indexes 
of 1590, 1596, 1617, 1620, 1624, 1681, 1682, 1704, 1711, 1716, 1744, 


7 Reusch, Indices, pp. 21-22. 

* Cf. Putnam, 1, 4. Only Spanish indexes were accepted as authoritative in Spain, 
and Spanish authorities “very frequently refused to condemn books that had been 
prohibited by the editors of Rome” (Putnam, m, 84). This divergence, often noted, led 
Thomas James to write, “The Indices Expurgatorij agree no better than clockes, vary- 
ing oftentimes from themselves, and all of them from the Sunne.” (“The Mysteries of 
the Indices Expurgatorij,” p. 21, in The Treatise of the Corrvption of Scripture . . . |Lon- 
don, 1611]; also quoted by Frank Hamel in “English Books in the Indexes ‘Librorum 
Prohibitorum et Expurgandorum,’ The Library, 3rd Ser., 1 [1910], 353-54). I found 
Udall’s name in only one of the Belgian indexes, and in none of the French indexes. 
Philip II Regis edictum Re Librorum prohibitorum Catalogo obseruando (Antwerp, 
1570), p. 43. See Putnam, 1, 226. 

* Index librorum prohibitorum, cum regulis confectis per Patres a Tridentia Synodo 
delectos authoritate ... PiiIV .. . comprobatur (Dilengae, Seb. Mayer, 1564), p. 24- The 
copy of this work which I used is bound with Canones et Decreta Sacrosancti Oewmenict 
et Generalis Concili Tridentini. See also reprint of Trent index in Reusch, Indices, p. 274, 
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1758, 1770, 1806, 1819, 1841, and 1887.!° The only variation in the 
entry of Udall’s name in these Rome indexes is in the 1758 index, 
where “Nicolaus Udall Anglus,”’ becomes “Udallus, sive Odovallus 
(Nicolaus),’”™ and after ‘‘Anglus 1. Cl.,” appears “Ind. Trid.” (Index 
of Trent), an affirmation, of course, of the source of the preceding 
notices. 

The Spanish indexes list Udall in the indexes of 1583, 1612, 1632, 
1640, 1707, 1747, 1844, 1880, 1890, 1894, and 1899. Udall’s name does 
not appear in later indexes.” 

The fact that Udall’s name was listed in these indexes for 340 
years—from the sixteenth century to the twentieth—is interesting, 
but it must be admitted that not much importance can be attached to 
the span of time involved. The indexes, like biographical dictionaries 
and encyclopedias, are noted for their dead weight of forgotten men. 
It seems worth recording, however, if for no other reason than the 
irony of the fact that the writer of the first English comedy was 
solemnly anathematized for generations in perhaps the very way he 
would have chosen to be remembered. 


The Spanish indexes of 1583 and 1612 condemn all of Udall’s works, 
but in the greatly enlarged Seville index of 1632 appears the following: 


10 r590, Reusch, /ndices, p. 506; 1596, Index Librorum Prohibitorum (Urbini, 1596), 
p. 19 (this is not the Clement VII index, in which Udall’s name does not appear, but a 
separate revision of the Trent index for that year); Imdex Librorum Prohibitorum 
(Placentiae, 1617), p. 66; Index Librorum Prohibitorum et Expurgatorum (Geneva, 
1620), p. 71 (a Protestant reprint of the Roman indexes. I include it as another in the 
Spanish series, and as part of the perpetuation of Udall’s name through the centuries. 
The controversial features of these indexes do not concern us). Indices Prohibitorum et 
Expurgatorum (Ulyespona, 1624), p. 44; Rome (1681), p. 201; (1682), p. 201; (1704), 
p. 201; (1711), p. 358; (1716), p. 354; (1744), 381; (1758), p. 284; (1770), p. 277; (1806), 
p. 317; (1819), p. 320; (1841), p. 393; (1887), p. 393- 

1! This form of Udall’s name may have been borrowed from Leland’s Encomia 
(1589), where Leland regularly Latinizes Udall to some form of the Latin declension of 
Odovallus, viz., Odovallum, Odovalle, Odovalli. 

2 Index et Catalogus Librorum Prohibitorum (Madrid, 1583), p. 51; Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum et Expurgatorum, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1628), 1, 70 (this is a reprint of the 1612 
index, so it is probable that Udall’s name appeared in 1612, but I have not seen that 
index); Novus Index Librorum Prohibitorum et Expurgatorum ... ex typographico 
Francisci de Lyra (Seville, 1632), p. 777—see Putnam, 1, 293; Index Novissimus Libb. 
Prohib. et Expurg. (Madrid, 1640), p. 805—compiled by Grand Inquisitor Antonio de 
Sotomayor (Reusch, 1, 50, 51); Indices Librorum Prohibitorwm (Madrid, 1667), p. 805, 
which, according to Reusch (1, 50), is actually a Protestant reprint from Lyons of the 
Madrid index of 1660; Novissimus Librum Prohibitorum et Expurgatorum Index, 2 vols. 
(Madrid, 1707), 11, 90; Index Librorum Prohibitorum, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1747), 0, 876; 
Indice General de Los Libros Prohibidos (Madrid, 1844), p. 343; Indice de Libros Pro- 
hibidos (Madrid, 1880), p. 310; 1890, 1894, 1899 (Taurin), s.v. “Udallus.” 
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Nicolaus Vdall 

Seu Vdallus, Anglus, scribebat Latini & Anglice contra Papatum, & 
reddebat vulgares libros sacros, vivebat circa annum 1558. 

Eius Flores Latini Sermonis, permittuntur apposita nota. 

Eight years later, in the great index of 1640 (commonly called the 
“Sotomayer Index,” after the chief of the Inquisition responsible for 
its compilation), appears 

Nicolaus Vdall 

Seu Vdallus, Anglus, Polil. Poeta Luther. 

Ejus vero Flores Latini sermonis.— 

Item Epistolae ad diversos, permittuntur apposita nota Auctori & operi. 

A Protestant reprint of the Spanish indexes, printed in Lyons in 
1667, repeats without change the notice in Sotomayer’s index, as do 
the Madrid indexes of 1707 and 1747, but in the Spanish language 
index of 1844 the wording is abbreviated slightly to 

Udall, seu Udalius (Nicol.), angl. luth. 1 cl. 

Se permiten con nota eius Flores latini sermonis, et 

Epistolae ad diversus. 

In 1880 the Madrid index notes simply 
Udallus, sive Odovallus Nic. Anglus. 
1 Cl Ind. Trid. 
and this same listing is preserved in the Taurin indexes of 1890, 1894, 
and 1899. 

If it could not be shown that the entries concerning Udall in the 
Seville index of 1632 and Sotomayer index of 1640 were, in all likeli- 
hood, based on Bale’s catalogue of 1557, much more interesting con- 
clusions might be drawn. One thinks of the possibility of Udall’s 
lost works lying in some dusty corner of the Archives of Salamanca, 
where the compilers stored them after a thorough perusal for the pur- 
pose of banning them. Or one envisions a committee of Catholic 
scholars perusing a complete set of Udall’s works and finding some- 
thing heretical, which modern scholars have missed, in Roister Doister. 
Unfortunately for such dreams, a comparison of the indexes with 
Bale’s list of Udall’s works in Scriptorvm Illustrium . . . Catalogus 
(Basel, 1557), 1, 717, reveals pretty clearly where the compilers got 
their information about Udall’s works. Here is what appears in Bale’s 
catalogue of 1557: 

Nicolavs Vdallvs 


Nicolaus Vdallus, elegantissimus omnium bonarum literarum magister, & 
earum foelicissimus interpres, laudibili eruditione praeditus: ad nostra Chris- 
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tianae reipublicae commodum, tam scribendo quam uertendo, utilem nauauit 
operam. 


Congessit Latine & Anglice 
Flores Latini sermonis, Lib. I. Quanquam initio quidem ut 
ingenue. 
In Apophthegmata erasmi Lib. I. Quoniam author ipse in sua 
praefa. 
Ad Guilhemum Hormannum Lib. I 
Ad Ionnem Lelandum Lib. 
Catechismum Papisticorum 
praesulum Lib. I. Authoritate ac _ testimonio 
D. Pauli. 
Contral articulos 
Cornubiensium Lib. 
Comoedias plures Lib. 
Epistolas & carmina Lib. 
Transtulit ad reginam Catherinam 
Erasmi paraphrasim in 
Lucam Lib. I. Sicut magister noster Chris- 
tus 
In Acta apostolorum 
quoque Lib. I. Quia nihil pari expeditione 
Petrum Martyrem de 
Eucharist } Lib. I. Perlustrans iamdudum hon- 
orande 
Tragoediam de Papatu Lib. I. 


Ac plures adjuc alios tractatus compusit ad suce gentis utilitatem. Claruit 
anno Dni 1550. 


Since Flowers for Latin Speaking was printed in six known editions 
from 1534 to 1581, it is possible that the compilers of the indexes 
knew it at first hand. The translations of Erasmus and Peter Marty. 
and the Tragoedia de Papatu, which, it is pretty well agreed now, was 
a translation of a work by Occhino," may well have been familiar to 
the compilers also, and even Catechismus Papisticorum praesulum, 
although the work, if it is not a ghost, is lost. But it seems unwise to 
assume that ‘‘Epistolae ad diversos’’ is any more than a vague, gen- 
eral phrase to describe whatever books, if any, may have been intended 
by Bale when he listed such works as “Ad Guilhemum Hormannum,” 
“Ad Ioannem Lelandum,” and “Epistolae & carmina.’”’ As Henry 


Cf. Frederick S. Boas, An Introduction to Tudor Drama (Oxford, 1933), p. 28; 
Charles H. Herford, Studies in the Literary Relations of ~ 4 and Germany in the 
Sixteenth Century (Cambridge, 1886), p. 160 (footnote); G . Scheurweghs, Nicholas 
Udall’s Roister Doister (Louvain, 1939), p. xxxviii. 
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Wharton pointed out peevishly in 1693, “It was Bale’s foolish way to 
account to every great man whom he hath placed in his rhapsody of 
writers one book of epistles.”™ A fairly exhaustive search through 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century book lists failed to turn up any 
book of letters by Udall, although, of course, that is not in itself very 
conclusive evidence that such a book never existed. As for the state- 
ment that Udall lived about 1558, that was either based on the date 
of Bale’s catalogue, or was simply a rough guess. In any case, it is, of 
course, contrary to the evidence we have of his burial in St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, in 1556. 

The significance of these notices of Udall in the Spanish indexes 
lies less in their accuracy, or their dependence on Bale, than in the 
fact that their notices, however slight, precede by more than thirty 
years Antony a Wood’s Athenae Oxoniensis, 1691-92, hitherto con- 
sidered the earliest notice, after Bale, of Udall’s works. They also 
serve to underline, as does the 1559 index, Udall’s reputation in his 
own day as a Protestant propagandist. Meanwhile, there is the 
possibility that my surmises about their dependence on Bale is quite 
wrong, and that there may yet turn up a volume of Epistolae ad 
diversos. 

WILu1AM L. EDGERTON 
Norwich University 


™4 In “Mr. Wharton’s Observations on the Foregoing Memorials,” in John Strype. 
Memorials . . . of . . . Cranmer, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1840), 1, 1059. 























TWO ALLEGED LATE GOTHIC SOUND CHANGES 


since the beginning of a serious study of Gothic, scribal errors in our 
manuscripts have been looked upon as a means of determining cer- 
tain points concerning the phonetic values of the Gothic signs.' Al- 
though it has sometimes been stated that scribal errors indicate the 
pronunciation of the scribes alone, it is more often claimed that they 
afford us information as to Wulfila’s speech also.? It is difficult to see 
how the pronunciation of one dialect, at a distance of two centuries, 
can tell us much about the absolute pronunciation of another. We can 
only be certain, therefore, that errors may indicate facts concerning 
the pronunciation of the scribe alone. Since we cannot be sure that 
these scribes were Ostrogoths, as is often assumed, it is best to choose 
a term for their dialect which is more or less neutral. Thus, following 
Bethge, I call it Late Gothic. The adoption of this term by Gothic 
specialists everywhere would signify, I believe, an advance in the 
study of the language. 

No scholar has, to my knowledge, devoted more than a paragraph 
to a discussion of the methodology of treating scribal errors in Gothic 
manuscripts. Though the practices followed in various manuscripts 
have sometimes been differentiated and discussed, no attempt has 
been made to distinguish among the practices of several scribes. A 
knowledge of the peculiarities of the scribe who wrote a given part 
of a manuscript should precede any judgment concerning supposed 
errors. In addition to the necessity of distinguishing the practices of 
the various scribes, attention should be given to the following rule, 
which, it seems to me, should always be followed: If any error can 
be explained as being purely mechanical and as arising from the pe- 
culiarities of the hand of the scribe in whose part of the manuscript 
it occurs, that error should not be taken to indicate a feature of pro- 
nunciation, even though the possibility exists that it may stem from 
the speech of the scribe. 

It is the purpose of the present note to demonstrate that the assump- 
tion of the two sound changes in question is based on a lack of atten- 
tion to the manuscripts, as well as to demonstrate what is believed by 
the present writer to be the proper manner to discuss scribal errors 

 Cf., for example, M. H. Jellinek, Geschichte der gotischen Sprache, Berlin, 1926, p. 
30 f.; W. Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch, 3rd and 4th eds., Heidelberg, 1910, par. 


33; W. Braune and K. Helm, Gotische Grammatik, 12th ed., Halle, 1947, p. 4. 
? Streitberg, op. cit., p. 55; Jellinek, op. cit., p. 45. 
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1. A Change of -m to -n in Late Gothic? The fact that final m and 
final m are occasionally confused in our Gothic manuscripts has led 
Bethge to consider the possibility of a “spitgotisch” change of final 
m to n.* Indeed, the only other possibility is to assume that the copy- 
ists confused the graphs for m and n. These signs are so different, how- 
ever, that such a confusion seems unlikely, at least for a scribe accus- 
tomed to writing Gothic. I believe that the argument between Streit- 
berg and Bernhardt as to the suspension mark in M 25, 44, mentioned 
in footnote 3 above, as well as the discussion of the suspension marks 
in C 1, 16 B and th 3, 17 B, where scholars are undecided as to the 
value of supension marks, should give us a clue as to how to interpret 
the confusion between -m and -n.‘ It should be noted that, with the 
exception of the disputed case of M 25, 44 and k 7, 3 A (where B has 
libé), all the errors occur in two hands, that of the scribe of Mark and 
Luke in the CA and that of the scribe of Ambr. B. 

Von Friesen and Grape have shown that the use of a suspension 
mark for -m must have been a rather late development in Gothic 
orthographic practice, since suspension marks were used for final 
-n alone in Greek, by virtue of the fact that final -m occurred almost 
exclusively in proper names.’ It has been further pointed out that 
Hand I (the hand of the deeds and Ambr. B and C) differs from Hand 
II (the hand of CA and of Ambr. A and D) in that it uses a suspension 
mark for -m alone, whereas Hand II uses a suspension mark for both 


* R. Bethge, “Gotische Grammatik,” in Dieters Laut- und Formenlehre der aliger- 
manischen Dialekte, Leipzig 1898-1900, par. 130. Since a complete list of the errors has 
not previously been given, they are set down here: (- for -m) Mc 5s, 3 (aurahjon, cor- 
rected by the scribe who wrote it, as far as can be judged from the facsimiles; cf. also 
A. Uppstriém, Codex Argenteus, Uppsala, 1854, p. 94); E 3, 20 B; E 2, 2 B; Mc 9, 28; 
L 7, 24; Mc 1, 38; Mc 4, 11; Mc 2, 3—(-m for -m) L 9, 36, in the margin; k 7, 3 A (B 
has liba); G 6, 12 B; G 2, 5 B; M 2, 12 (?); L 7, 25 (?); M 25, 44 (sehtsun for -um, but 
Streitberg, Gotische Bibel, and ed., Heidelberg, 1919, says the suspension mark is for 
~m and not -#, as Bernhardt, Vudfila, Halle, 1875, p. 36, had maintained). k 12, 9 A has 
siukein, whereas B has siukeim; Streitberg’s Greek text, which is not always reliable, 
supports A’s reading. k 8, 1 A has aikklesjom for B’s -on; again Streitberg’s Greek text 
supports A. In both cases, Westcott and Hort’s readings support Streitberg. Bethge 
considers the first error (siukein or siukeim) to be an error in A. 

* On the suspension marks in C 1, 16 B and th 3, 17 B, see the remarks at the bot- 
tom of the page in Streitberg’s Bibel. The fact that, of over 100 examples of suspension 
marks in B, these two would be the only marks for -m, should make Wilhelm Braun’s 
reading, followed by Streitberg, suspect. 

5 QO. von Friesen and A. Grape, Om Codex Argenteus, Uppsala, 1928, pp. 95 ff. Cf. 
also S. Fairbanks and F. P. Magoun, “On Writing and Printing Gothic,” Specudum, xv 
(1940), 315 f. 
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-n and -m.® The only difference between the two types of suspension 
marks is that the one for -m has a slight mark through the center.’ 
If the scribe of Mark and Luke was accustomed merely to the use of 
the suspension for -m, we can see why he may have unconsciously re- 
placed -m by -n.®* As to the scribe of Ambr. B, he was probably com- 
pletely ignorant of the custom of writing a suspension for -m, and thus 
considered all suspensions for -m to be for -m, unless this disturbed the 
sense of the passage too much for him. If scholars can confuse the 
two signs, we cannot expect the scribes to have been more discerning. 
Thus it seems probable that the alleged sound change is merely a 
copyist’s misunderstanding of an unfamiliar symbol. 

2. Simplification of -nds to -ns in Late Gothic? The fact that we 
occasionally find an -ms in Ambr. B where Ambr. A has an -nds, or 
where we should expect an -nds, has led Bethge to assume a “‘spitgo- 
tisch” loss of d in the cluster -nds,* and in this he is followed by 
Streitberg.’® It is to be noted, however, that almost all the errors are 
found in one manuscript. This should immediately make the con- 
clusion suspect. 

It is commonly assumed that Ambr. A and B have the same Vor- 
lage." We must then examine both A and B with an eye to discovering 
a mechanical reason for the variation. In A we often find a ligature for 
nd in which the right-hand shaft of the -” is omitted and the oblique 
stroke joins the lower curve of the d, which is then not drawn so 
strongly as in the case of a normal d.” The effect is, if one does not 
examine the letter closely, that of a carelessly made m. Since the 
scribe of A was not always careful in the formation of this ligature, it 


* The designations “Hand I” and “Hand II” were proposed by Fairbanks and 
Magoun, op. cit., p. 315. 

7 Von Friesen and Grape, p. 95; for facsimiles of the suspensions, see H. C. von der 
Gabelentz and J. Libe, Gotische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1846, p. 19. 

* It may well be that the occasional loss of an m was caused by the fact that the 
scribe mistook the mark through the center of the suspension for a mark of deletion 
(punctum delens), much as the barred D (= 500) was often left out in Latin manuscripts 
for the same reason (see F. W. Hall, A Companion to Classical Texts, Oxford 1913, p. 
181). 

* Bethge, op. cit., par. 130. Since all the errors have not previously been gathered 
together, I cite them here: (-ms for -nds) K 16, 10 A; Th 3, 5 B; T 3, 4 B; k 7, 6 B; 
E 2,16 B; T 1, 3 B; G 2, 12 B; T 1, 9 B; t 2, 6 B (with d written in above the line)— 
(-nds for -ns) L 10, 2; T 2, 13 B; k 10, 18 B. 

1” Streitberg, Elementarbuch, par. 31 c. 

" Cf. Streitberg’s remarks to G 5, 21; G 4, 6; C 4, 10; E 1, 14 in his Gotische Bibel. 

” For an example of this practice, see t 2, 24 and t 3, 1.2. A facsimile is given by 
von Friesen and Grape, p. 99, and by Gabelentz and Lébe, p. 21. 
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is easy to misread it as an m. If we assume that the ligature was in the 
Vorlage, it is easy to see how the scribe of B might make the same 
mistake. Thus, the scribe of A was familiar with the ligature, which 
is doubtless derived from a Latin practice, whereas the scribe of B 
may not have been familiar with it, since he does not use it. Fairbanks 
and Magoun have shown that the hand of the scribe of B is closer to 
the Greek than that of the scribe of A, which is in many ways closer 
to the Latin practice.* The two errors in A and the error in CA could 
be considered as mere slips of the pen. It may well be, however, that 
the scribe of A misread a ligature. In all probability, therefore, the 
confusion between -nds and -ns is not to be interpreted as indicating 
a sound change, but results merely from a scribe’s misunderstanding of 
an unfamiliar symbol. 

It is hoped that the preceding discussion has illustrated the neces- 
sity for close attention to the manuscripts and to scribal practices in 
discussing scribal errors. Lack of attention to scribal peculiarities 
can lead, as it has in the case of the two alleged changes discussed 
above, to errors in the interpretation of our manuscript material. 
Knowledge of scribal peculiarities should precede any judgment 
concerning supposed errors. 

James W. MARCHAND 
Washington University 


% Cf. von Friesen and Grape, p. 99. 
4 Tbid., pp. 92, 95 ff.; Fairbanks and Magoun, op. cit., p. 315 f. 





“DURCHWACHTE NACHT”: A STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 
OF ANNETTE VON DROSTE-HULSHOFF’S POEM 


FOR THE purposes of the analysis here proposed it is assumed at the out- 
set that it is possible to distinguish between the “subjective” and the 
“objective” aspects of a poem. Let us say that the objective aspect 
comprises the words themselves, their arrangement into lines and 
strophes, rhyme, rhythm and distribution, and that the subjective is 
that aspect which it is possible to paraphrase or translate, what the 
poem contains in the way of expressed and implied mental states, its 
“argument.” The mere circumstance that translations of poems do 
exist is ample warrant for making, at least tentatively, such a dis- 
tinction, which is, however, a distinction of aspect only and is not 
intended to imply that a poem is ultimately separable into content 
and form.’ In fact, it is hoped that the analysis of the present poem 
will show not only that no hard and fast line can be drawn between the 
two aspects but also that the subject or the psyche of the poet intrudes 
into the seemingly most lifeless objective features of the poem. 

Since one particular feature of the objective aspect of this poem is 
selected for detailed study, it will be well first quickly to describe 
other objective features, next to outline the subjective structure of 
the poem, in order finally to get down to the main business of this 
essay. 

The most readily observable feature of the objective structure of 


‘The concept of subjective and objective aspects is, of course, similar to the 
Spitzer-Sperber concept of “Motiv und Wort.” But, as has been pointed out elsewhere 
(S. G. Flygt, “Revelation-Scenes in the Plays of Friedrich Hebbel,” Germanic Review, 
xxvii [1953]), patterns of structure or of vocabulary distribution, or non-discursive 
formal aspects of a work of art, cannot readily be subsumed under the headings “Motiv” 
and “Wort,” if the objective aspect is completely identified with and limited to “Wort”: 
a pattern is not verbal, and yet it is objective. To some it will, no doubt, seem that to 
believe in the possibility of such a distinction is to believe in the “heresy of paraphrase,” 
as Cleanth Brooks calls it. Of course it is true that in one sense poems cannot be 
paraphrased or translated, but in another sense they can be and constantly are para- 
phrased and translated. The implications of the present essay, however, are not so 
much intended to support the thesis of John Crowe Ransom (who, of course, knows 
that the paraphrase is not the essence of the poem) that a poem “must include its own 
paraphrase, or else a logical argument capable of being expressed in a paraphrase,” 
as, rather, to offer, among other things, a comment on the strict Formalist or Imper- 
sonal Theory of Art, which stems from T. S. Eliot, and in its extreme form, insisting 
upon an absolute and metaphysical separation of the poet from his poem, by implica- 
tion attributes mind and soul to the latter. This animistic poem worship, incidentally, 
has its parallel in the currently dominant school of structural linguistics which denies 
mind to the speaker but innocently imputes it to speech. - 
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this poem is its formal symmetry. There are fourteen strophes, of which 
every second is an ottava rima. The others have six lines each: five 
lines in the basic pattern of iambic tetrameter are followed by a sort 
of refrain with two stresses. This refrain is varied as the successive 
hours of the sleepless night are struck by the clock. The odd strophes 
have the rhyme scheme ababcc. 

If weturnnowtoan analysis of the subjective structure of the poem, 
its argument, we discover there as formal a symmetry as we have 
found in the prosodic aspect. 

The first two strophes form the introduction, describing the ominous 
end of day and advent of night, and the final waking sounds before 
all life surrenders to sleep, the scurrying fitchet, the lowing heifer, 
the horse sighing in weariness. The third strophe constitutes a transi- 
tion from the world outside the poet to her own private sphere: the 
deadening fragrance of the night is wafted into the room where she 
lies exhausted as the night begins. The next eight strophes constitute 
what might be called the heart of the poem, embodying the half-real 
experiences of a wakeful night. The fourth is hazy with the feel of 
mist upon the cheeks as the undulating drapes set the stuccoed ceiling 
in motion too. At midnight (V) there are ghostly and mysterious noises 
in the loft and at the desk. Soon one hears (VI) a sound as soft and 
fine as the fading chime of crystal, followed by the suppressed ecstasy 
of the nightingale’s song. Then comes (VII) the clattering of pebbles 
from the cornice; the owl coughs and snaps its beak as a gust of wind 
flings up the branches of the grove. Down below (VIII) the dense fog 
rolls and climbs while the moon shines out, setting the dew aglitter on 
the lilac and throwing on the bed an outline of the window framed with 
a tracery of leaves. Desire to sleep comes upon the poet more strongly 
now, to drift off, with moon-glitter in the boughs and in her blood and 
with singing in her ears (IX). But the sweet chime turns into laughter, 
and the indistinct undulations in the room become the apparition of a 
lovely child sitting at the foot of the bed (X). It looks up, its eyes full 
of expectant joy, waves a teasing hand and vanishes at the first crow 
of the cock (XI). Strophe XII makes the transition from the sphere 
of the poet’s private experience back to the world outside: the depress- 
ing grayness of growing day fills the room, the glitter of the dew is 
gone, and the woods are astir with anxious bird noises. The two con- 
cluding strophes describe the ardent birth of a new sun: life revives 
in the barnyard, dawn flames in the east, the air is filled with torrents 
of song, the twang of scythes and the blare of hunting horns, as the 
poet’s land of dreams disintegrates and disappears. 
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The center of this symmetrical structure, consisting of eight stro- 
phes, is itself divisible into two halves, IV to VII being concerned more 
with external sense impressions, and VIII to XI with mental and 
psychic experiences that are evoked by the external phenomena. For 
the moment it will suffice to point out that each half begins with a 
strophe dominated by an impression of hazy undulation: at first 
(V-VII) the poet’s sharpened senses pick up eerie noises and the 
ecstatic song of the nightingale, but later (IX—XI) the weird light 
takes the shape of a child. As we now resume and proceed with our 
analysis of the objective aspect of the poem, it is hoped that the sub- 
jective aspect will be further illuminated. 

The phase of the objective aspect of the poem that is to be dis- 
cussed here is the very simple, seemingly almost mechanical one of 
vocabulary distribution. Of course, certain words, the “empty” ones, 
such as the articles, prepositions, conjunctions, auxiliaries, may safely 
be disregarded. The refrain “schligt die Uhr’ and its variations oc- 
curring at the end of each odd strophe may be given only passing 
notice as a device, which, to be sure, heightens the effect of tension 
and of close-knit unity in the poem, but, because it is completely 
regular, has largely formalistic or even ritual significance. The prob- 
lem becomes one of observing which words occur more than once, how 
often they occur, where they occur, and whether the distribution 
may have an aesthetic and symbolic significance, not necessarily 
consciously present in the mind of the poet. 

The bare facts of vocabulary distribution can perhaps best be 
shown by printing the poem with the repeated words italicized and 
numbered and by summarizing the verbal cross-relationships between 
the strophes in tabular form. The poem follows: 

Durchwachte (1) Nacht (2) 1,2 

I. Wie sank (3) die Sonne glish (4) und schwer (5s), 

Und aus versengter Welle dann 

Wie wirbelte der Nebel Heer 

Die sternenlose Nacht (2) heran!— 2 
Ich hére ferne (6) Schritte gehn (7)— 6,7 
Die Uhr schlagt zehn. R 


Noch ist nicht alles Leben (8) eingenickt (9), 8,9 
Der Schlafgemiicher (10) letzte Tiiren (11) knarren (12); 10, 11, 12 
Vorsichtig in der Rinne Bauch gedriickt, 

Schliipft noch der Iltis an des Giebels Sparren, 

Die schlummer-trunkne (13) (14) Farse murrend nicki (9), 13, 14,9 
Und fern (6) im Stalle dréhnt des Rosses Scharren, 6 
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IV. 


V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 
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Sein miides Schnauben, bis, vom Mohn getrinkt 
Sich schlaff die regungslose Flanke senkt (3). 


Betaubend gleitet (15) Flieder-hauch (16) (17) 
Durch meines Fensters (18) offnen Spalt, 
Und an der Scheibe grauem (19) Rauch 

Der Zweige (20) wimmelnd (21) Neigen wallt. 
Matt (22) bin ich, matt (22) wie die Natur!— 
Elf schlagt die Uhr. 


O wunderliches Schlummer-wachen (13) (1), bist 

Der zartren Nerve Fluch du oder Segen?— 

’s ist eine Nacht (2), vom Taue (23) wach (1) gekii£t, 
Das Dunkel (24) fiihl ich kiihl wie feinen Regen 

An meine Wangen gleiten (15), das Geriist 

Des Vorhangs scheint sich schaukelnd zu bewegen, 
Und dort das Wappen an der Decke (25) Gips 


Schwimmt (26) sachte mit dem Schlangeln des Polyps. 


Wie mir das Blut (27) im Hirne zuckt! 

Am Sdller geht (7) Geknister um, 

Im Pulte raschelt es und ruckt, 

Als drehe sich der Schliissel um. 
Und—horch (28)! der Seiger hat gewacht (1)! 
’s ist Mitternacht (2). 


War das ein Geisterlaut? So schwach und leicht 

Wie kaum beriihrten Glases schwirrend Klingen (29), 
Und wieder wie verhaltnes Weinen steigt (30) 

Ein langer Klageton aus den Syringen, 

Gedampfter, s#@er (31) nun, wie trinenfeucht (32) 
Und selig kampft verschimter Liebe (33) Ringen;— 
O Nachtigall, das ist kein wacher (1) Sang (34), 

Ist nur im Traum (35) gelister Seele (36) Drang. 


Da kollert’s nieder vom Gestein! 

Des Turmes morsche Triimmer fallt, 

Das KAuzlein knackt und hustet drein; 

Ein jaher Windesodem schwellt 

Gesweig (20) und Kronenschmuck des Hains ;— 
Die Uhr schlagt eins. 


Und drunten das Gewilke rollt und klimmt; 
Gleich einer Lampe aus dem Hiinenmale 


Hervor des Mondes (37) Silbergondel (38) schwimmt (26), 


Verzitternd auf der Gasse blauem (39) Stahle; 
An jedem Fliederblatt (16) ein Fiinkchen (40) glimmt, 
Und hell (41) gezeichnet von dem blassen Strahle 
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IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 
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Legt auf mein Lager sich des Fensters (18) Bild (42), 
Vom schwanken Laubgewimmel (21) iiberhiillt. 


Jetzt mécht ich schlafen (10), schlafen (10) gleich, 
Entschlafen (10) unterm Mondes-hauch (37) (17), 
Umspielt vom fliisternden Gesweig (20), 

Im Blute (27) Funken (40), Funk (40) im Strauch 
Und mir im Ohre Melodei;— 

Die Uhr schligt zwei. 


Und immer heller (41) wird der sie (31) Klang (29), 
Das liebe (33) Lachen (43); es beginnt zu siehen (44) 
Gleich Bildern (42) von Daguerre die Deck (25) entlang, 
Die aufwiirts steigen (30) mit des Pfeiles Fliehen; 

Mir ist, als seh (45) ich lichter Locken Hang, 

Gleich Feuerwiirmern seh (45) ich Augen glithen (4), 
Dann werden feucht (32) sie, werden blau (39) und lind, 
Und mir zu Fiifen sitzt ein schénes Kind. 


Es sieht (45) empor, so fromm gespannt, 

Die Seele (36) strémend (46) aus dem Blick; 

Nun hebt es gaukelnd seine Hand, 

Nun sieht (44) es lachend (43) sie zuriick; 

Und—horch (28)! des Hahnes (47) erster Schret (48)!— 
Die Uhr schlagt drei. 


Wie bin ich aufgeschreckt,—o sii£es (31) Bild (42), 
Du bist dahin, zerflossen mit dem Dunkel (25)! 

Die unerfreulich grawe (19) Dammrung quillt (49), 
Verloschen ist des Flieders (16) Tau-gefunkel (23) (40), 
Verrostet steht des Mondes (37) Silberschild (38), 

Im Walde (50) gleitet (15) aingstliches Gemunkel, 

Und meine Schwalbe an des Frieses Saum 

Zirpt leise, leise auf im schweren (5) Traum (35). 


Der Tauben Schwiarme kreisen scheu, 

Wie trunken (14) in des Hofes Rund, 

Und wieder gellt des Hahnes (47) Schrei (48), 
Auf seiner Streue riickt der Hund, 

Und langsam knarrt (12) des Stalles Tur (11)— 
Die Uhr schlagt vier. 


Da flammts im Osten auf,—o Morgenglut (4)! 

Sie steigt (30), sie steigt (30), und mit dem ersten Strahle 
Strimt (46) Wald (50) und Heide vor Gesangesflut (34), 
Das Leben (8) quillt (49) aus schiumendem Pokale, 

Es klirrt die Sense, flattert Falkenbrut, 

Im nahen Forste schmettern Jagdsignale, 
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Und wie ein Gletscher sinkt (3) der Trdume (35) Land 3,35 
Zerrinnend in des Horizontes Brand. 


In the following table the recurrent words are arranged in groups 
to show the verbal interrelations of the strophic divisions, I and II 
as well as XIII and XIV being considered together as constituting the 
introduction and conclusion respectively. Thus, for example, in the 
introduction there occurs the word “Nacht.” It also appears in the 
title (T) and in the fourth and the fifth strophe, and is therefore listed 
three times, after T, IV, and V. The introduction also contains the 
forms “Tiiren,” “knarren,” and “-trunkne.” All three are echoed in 
XIII and are listed accordingly. Thus the “vocabulary linkage”’ of 
each strophe with every other strophe as well as with the title is plainly 
indicated. | 


Li 


Tiiren (11), knarren (12), -trunkne (14) 
(In I are the words “sank” and “ferne,” echoed by “senkt” and “fern” in IT; the form 


“nickt” is used twice in IT.) 


T Nacht (2) 

IV Nacht (2), Schlummer- (13) 
V Nacht (2), gehn (7) 

IX Schlaf- (10) 

x glith (4) 

XII _—sschwer (5) 

XIII 

XIV 


Ii 


IV gleitet (15) 

VII Zweige (20) 

VIII Filieder- (16), Fensters (18), wimmelnd (21) 
IX -hauch (17), Zweige (20) 

XII __gieitet (15), Flieder (16), grauem (19) 
(The word “matt” is used twice in line five.) 


IV 


7 -wachen, wach (1), Nacht (2) 

I Nacht (2) 

Il Schlummer- (13) 

Ill gleiten (15) 

V -wachen, wach (1), Nacht (2) 

VI -wachen, wach (1) 

VIII schwimmt (26) 

xX Decke (25) 

XII Dunkel (24), gleiten (15), Taue (23) 


Vv 


T gewacht (1), -nacht (2) 
I -nacht (2), geht (7) 
IV gewacht (1) 




















VI 
Ix 
xI 


IV 
Vv 


xI 
XII 
XIV 


Ii 


Ii 
IV 


XII 


II 
Ill 


vil 
VIII 
XII 


IV 


Vill 
xI 
XII 
XIV 
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gewacht (1) 
Blut (27) 
horch (28) 


wacher (1) 

wacher (1) 

wacher (1) 

Klingen (29), steigt (30), siiSer (31), -feucht (32), Liebe (33) 
Seele (36) 

siifer (31), Traum (35) 

steigt (30), Sang (34), Traum (35) 


VII 
Gezweig (20) 
Gezweig (20) 

vill 
Fensters (18), -gewimmel (21), Flieder- (10) 
schwimmt (26) 


Mondes (37), Fiinkchen (40) 
Blauem (39), hell (41), Bild (42) 
Silber- (38), Bild (42), Mondes (37), Flieder- (16), Fiinkchen (40) 


Ix 


schlafen, schlafen, entschlafen (10) 
Gezweig (20), -hauch (17) 

Blute (27) 

Gezweig (20) 

Mondes (37), Funken, Funk (40) 
Mondes (37), Funken, Funk (40) 


x 


gitihen (4) 

Deck (25) 

siiSe (31), Klang (29), steigen (30), feucht (32), liebe (33) 
heller (41), Bildern (42), blau (39) 

Lachen (43), ziehen (44), seh, seh (45) 

siiSe (31), Bildern (42) 

steigen (30), glithen (4) 


xI 
horch (28) 
Seele (36) 
zieht (44), lachend (43), sieht (45) 
Hahnes (47), Schrei (48) 
strémend (46) 

XII 


schweren (5) 

graue (19), Flieders (16), gleitet (15) 
Dunkel (25), Tau- (23), gleitet (15) 
stiBes (31), Traum (35) 
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Bild (42), Flieders (16), Mondes (37), Silber- (38), -gefunkel (40) 
-gefunkel (40), Mondes (37) 
stiSes (31), Bild (42) 
quillt (49), Walde (so), Traum (35) 
XTTI-XIV 


I -glut (4), sinkt (3) 

II Leben (8), sinkt (3), trunken (14), knarrt (12), Tiir (11) 
VI __ steigt, steigt (30), Traume (35), Gesang- (34) 

x -glut (4), steigt, steigt (30) 

XI strémt (46), Hahnes (47), Schrei (48) 

XII Wald (50), quillt (49) Traume (35) 


When we examine the table, we see that certain strophes are con- 
nected by numerous bonds and others not connected at all. This be- 
comes very plain if we consider only the instances of double or multiple 
linkage. Then we get the following result: the introduction (I and IT) 
has a double link with IV and V, a triple link with both XIII and 
XIV. There is a sixfold linkage, in other words, between the introduc- 
tion and the conclusion. Strophe III has triple linkage with VIII, 
double with IX, and triple with XII. Strophe IV has double linkage 
with the title and with V, triple with XII. Strophe V: double linkage 
with the title and with I. Strophe VI: quintuple linkage with X, double 
with XII, triple with XIV. Strophe VII has no multiple links at all, 
but VIII has triple linkage with III, double with IX, triple with X, 
and quintuple with XII. Strophe [X: double linkage with III, VIII, 
and XII. Strophe X is connected by multiple links with five other 
strophes: with VI by five links, with VIII by three, with XI by three, 
with XII by two, and with XIV by two. Then comes XI, which is 
connected with X by triple and with XIII by double linkage, and 
after that XII, which has numerous connections: triple linkage with 
III and IV, double with VI, quintuple with VIII, double with IX and 
X, triple with XIV. The conclusion (XIII-XIV) also has numerous 
linkages: double with I, quintuple with JI, triple with VI, double with 
X, triple with XI and with XII. From this count it is quickly apparent 
that echoes from earlier strophes are particularly numerous in X, XII, 
and XIII-XIV and that there is a strong linkage between the intro- 
duction and the conclusion. The varicolored threads which have ap- 
peared, disappeared, reappeared are gathered together as the poem 
reaches its climax and end. 

Or again, it will be instructive to change the figure and to compare 
the whole poem toa musical composition of a certain number of sections 
and each word to a certain tone or better, perhaps, to a certain har- 
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mony or discord, which is stated, repeated, modulated throughout 
the progress of the piece. It will not be possible, within the limits of 
this article, to offer an exhaustive discussion, but certain observations 
should be made. 

In the following attempt to present an interpretation of the data 
summarized above in tabular form, it may seem that assertion is 
sometimes substituted for proof. In extenuation let it be urged that 
the syllogism is a very clumsy instrument in dealing with material 
that is not discursive but presentational in nature, and that perhaps 
the most congenial way to deal with such material is to re-present it 
from a different aspect in order to illuminate the original one. 

Quite necessarily the recurrent words are stated for the first time 
in the early part of the poem. Therefore, to a reader who has the 
entire patterned vocabulary distribution in mind, the first seven 
strophes contain mostly what we may take the liberty of calling an- 
ticipatory and partia! harmonies, and the last seven strophes, remi- 
niscent and completed harmonies. Now, of the twelve repeated and 
re-echoed words of the introduction (I and II), four seem to be of 
less impact and significance in their recurrence than the other eight. 
The first of these is ‘‘Nacht” (I, 4), which echoes the title and antici- 
pates IV, 3 (where the word ‘“‘Nach?” itself occurs in a fairly colorless 
statement) and V, 6 (where it appears because of the refrain). In IV, 
3, whatever force the word has derives from its description as being 
“vom Taue wach gekii£t” (interestingly enough, it is again associated 
with “‘wach” as it was already in the title). “Gehn”’ in I,5 is so pale in 
meaning that it is only formally an anticipation of “‘gekt ... um” in 
V,2. “Schlaf,” a note barely struck in the compound “‘Schlafgemicher” 
of II,2, has a triple echo in IX,1 and 2, but no further development, 
and “‘schlummer-” of II,5 is overlaid by other tones both in the 
original statement, ‘‘schlummertrunkne,”’ and in the echo “‘Schlummer- 
wachen” of IV,1. The last word of I,1, “‘schwer,” is rather different 
from those just mentioned: it helps to give the feeling of that ominous 
oppressiveness which accompanies the onset of night, and some of this 
is re-evoked by its repetition in line 8 of XII, the strophe telling of the 
wan daybreak that dispels the apparition: the swallow chirps faintly 
in its leaden dreams. Of the remaining seven words two are links be- 
tween the two strophes of the introduction: “‘ferne” in I,5 and “sank” 
in I,1 are picked up in modulated form: “fern” in I,5 and “senk?”’ in 
II,8: the sun sinks, the horse’s flanks subside, and the daylight world 
of real life is far away. But “sank,” the first recurrent word of the 
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poem, used in strophe I in the context of the ominous glow of sunset, 
is also repeated, in the present tense, in XIV,7, where the poet’s 
land of dreams sinks out of sight and disappears at sunrise. Thus 
“sank” is one of six recurrent words that constitute the bond of verbal 
anticipation and reminiscence between the beginning and the end of 
the poem. The linkage between the beginning and the end, between 
sunset and sunrise, is further constituted by the modulation from 
“‘gliih”’ of 1,1, applied to the oppressive red of the sinking sun, to 
““Morgeng/ut” of XIV,1, where the sun flames forth in the exultant 
revival of life.? Indeed, the word “‘Leben”’ is itself an additional link 
between beginning and end, between II,1 and XIV,4: life that sub- 
sides as men and animals doze off at night spills over from a bubbling 
cup when the sun flares in the east. The phrase “Tiiren knarren” 
(II,2), used to describe bedroom doors creaking shut on human life, 
recurs as “knarrt... Tiir’” in XIII,5, where it describes the opening 
of the stable door as life revives in the barnyard; and, finally, the 
sleep-dazed condition of all creatures except the poet, stated at the 
beginning in the image of the heifer (““Die schlummerirunkne Firse 
murrend nickt,” II,5), is restated at the end in the image of the 
pigeons’ drugged and timid flight (““Der Tauben Schwirme kreisen 
scheu, / Wie trunken, in des Hofes Rund,” XIII,1 and 2). Thus the 
introduction and conclusion are tied together not only by the logic 
of what may be called the argument of the poem, not only by subjec- 
tive features, but also by the objective feature of recurrent words. 
As might be expected, in III certain notes are struck which are 
echoed in XII, and thus the two transitional strophes are linked. The 
ominous red of sunset changes to hazy gray (“‘grawem Rauch,” III,3) 
as the sleepless night begins and changes back to the joyless gray 
(“‘graue Dimmerung,” XII,3) of dawn as it ends. Another recurrent 
word is “‘Flieder’’: in the third strophe it designates the source of the 
overwhelming fragrance that drifts into the poet’s room and dazes 
her (III,1), but in the twelfth the word evokes the picture of a bush 
that stands drab and bereft of its glitter in the morning haze (XII,4). 
Thus “‘Flieder” ties the two transitional strophes in with the heart of 
the poem: the apparition of the child begins with the silhouette of the 


2 “Glih,” to be sure, seems to be echoed earlier in the poem also, in x, 6: “Gleich 
Feuerwiirmern seh ich Augen gliihen.”” This may be considered a merely formal echo, 
however, since there can be no meaningful inner connection between the fiery warmth 
of sunrise and sunset and the cool glimmering of the child’s eyes that resemble glow- 
worms in the darkness. Further use will be made of this point elsewhere. 
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leaf-traced window falling upon the poet’s bed as the dew-drenched 
lilac glistens in the moon outside (VIII,5). But “Flieder” also effects 
another anticipation through being compounded with “Hauch,” 
a word which is first sounded when the overwhelming clouds of fra- 
grance drift into the room (III,1) and is repeated when the desire to 
sleep is intensified under the hypnotic breath of the moon (““Mondes- 
hauch,”’ TX,2), the whispering boughs and glittering branches. The 
entire, rather weird experience is associated with the sensation of 
floating or drifting: the fragrance of the lilacs drifts into the room 
(‘“‘gleitet, III,1), the darkness itself drifts past the poet’s cheeks 
(‘‘gleiten,” IV,5), and, as the morning comes, timid murmurs drift 
through the woods (‘‘gleiéet,”” XII,6). The remaining recurrent words 
of III, ‘‘Fensters’’ (2), ‘““Zweige” and “wimmelnd”’ (4) are, of course, 
naturally associated with what the poet sees as she looks out of her 
room: the branches which are tossed by a sudden puff of wind (‘‘Ge- 
sweig,’’ VII,5) and whisper in the moonlight (“‘Gezweig,”’ IX,3) are 
seen as a leafy tangle (‘‘wimmelnd Neigen,” III,4 and “Laubgewim- 
mel,’ VIII,8), and the window through which the heavy fragrance 
drifts (III,2) is outlined with its leafy tracery upon the bed (VIII,7). 

Strophes IV and V need little comment. Indeed, V needs none at all, 
and it will suffice to point out two features of IV. First, it has strong 
echoes of the title in lines r and 3, echoes which are picked up again 
in V,5-6 and VI,7. Strophe IV, it will be recalled, is the first strophe 
of the body of the poem in which the experiences of the sleepless 
night are presented. Second, the inception of these experiences is 
accompanied or set off by sensory impressions of undulation and drift- 
ing: the darkness drifts (‘‘gleiten,” line 5) against the poet’s cheek, 
and the armorial bearings on the ceiling seem to float and waver 
(‘‘schwimmt,” line 8) with a serpentine pulsation. The drifting of the 
darkness is a continuation of the drifting of the lilacs’ heavy fragrance 
(III,1), and the night will end with the drifting of timid rumors 
through the forest (XII,6) when the moon, which floated wavering 
and hazy into sight from a cloud-bank (“‘schwimmit,” VIII,3), has 
sunk. 

The first half of the body of the poem centers on acoustic experi- 
ences which culminate in strophe VI: at first there is a spirit noise as 
soft and faint as the fading chime of a goblet, then suppressed sobbing 
breaks out in long continued lamentation, growing more muffled, 
sweeter, as though wet with tears. It is the ecstatic struggle of timor- 
ous love, and the poet calls out to the nightingale that it is no waking 
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song but the throbbing of the soul that has experienced release in 
dreams. The series of auditory impressions then ends in the clatter of 
pebbles, the coughing of an owl, and a sudden puff of wind that tosses 
the branches of the grove. The second half of the body of the poem 
centers on visual experiences that culminate in X: the series begins 
with the hazy undulation of moonlight coming from behind a cloud- 
bank and falling through the leaf-masked window of the poet’s room 
on to her bed. To the accompaniment of laughter, the glimmering 
haze spreads along the ceiling, and the poet seems to see cascading 
yellow locks, gleaming eyes that become a moist and gentle blue— 
and then a child is sitting at her feet. The child remains there for a 
while, the soul’s expectant joy streaming from its eyes; it waves a 
dainty hand and, at the cock’s first crow, it vanishes—and the half- 
real experiences of the night are over. 

The distribution of anticipating, reminiscent, and repeated words 
can be followed in our tabular presentation, and it is probably not 
necessary to comment on it in detail after the discussion of the early 
strophes. Let us instead concentrate upon the apparition of the child, 
the climax of the poem, and observe which other strophes have the 
strongest linkage with X and XI, where the child appears and vanishes. 
It becomes apparent at once that X and XI are linked by three 
words, X and VIII by three, and X and VI by five. The association 
of X and XI is, perhaps, only what we might expect, considering their 
continguity and subject matter. Two of the modulated word pairs— 
“seh (X,5) and “sieht empor’” (XI,1), “siehen’”’ (X,2) and “sieht... 
zurtick” (X,4)—are quite colorless and empty. The third, “Lachen”’ 
(X,2) and “‘lachend”’ (XI,4), designates a feature of the apparition of 
the child so prominent that it is stated twice. The links between X 
and VIII are of a rather different nature. When we read in X that the 
sweet sound grows “‘heller”’ (1), there is in our ears an echo from the 
lines in which we read of the outline of the window brightly traced by 
moonlight on the bed (‘“‘hell,” VIII,6); and in the description of the 
child’s eyes turning blue and gentle (“‘blau,’’ X,7) there is an echo 
from the description of the silver gondola of the moon floating out 
upon its pathway’s steely blue (‘‘blawem,”’ VIII,4). The apparition 
materializes out of streaming haze just as a picture takes on fine out- 
lines in Daguerre’s process (“‘Bildern von Daguerre,’’ X,3); it fills, so 
to speak, the empty frame formed by the image of the window cast by 
moonlight on the bed (‘‘des Fensters Bild,” VIII,7), and when it 
vanishes, the poet apostrophizes it as a sweet image (“‘o siifies Bild,” 
XII,1). 
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An interesting observation concerning the apparition is that the 
poet does not seem to fear it, and the emotions and associations it 
evokes are not those of awe, wonderment, or uneasiness. On the 
contrary, its laughter is lovely, has a sweet sound, its shining eyes are 
a moist and tender blue; it is a beautiful child, with a child’s eager 
innocence, and from its eyes the soul’s expectant joy streams out; with 
teasing playfulness it holds out a hand and pulls it back. Now it will 
be further observed that many of these very terms of affection are 
modulations and echoes of words that we have heard once before, in 
strophe VI, in the description of the nightingale’s song. The vision 
takes form out of ascending streamers of haze. The word used to de- 
scribe their motion is “‘steigen” (X, 4), the same word that was used to 
tell how the lamentation of the nightingale rose like subdued sobs 
(‘‘steigt,”” VI,3). The eyes of the child, at first just shining like glow- 
worms, become gentle and blue, they are called “feucht” (X,7), just 
as the ecstasy of love in the bird’s song seems to bespeak eyes wet with 
tears (“trinenfeucht,” VI,5). The child’s laughter—the poet hears it 
both as the apparition takes shape and as it vanishes—is a sweet 
sound: the word “Klang” (X,1) is a modulation of “‘Klingen,”’ used in 
VI,2 to describe the scarcely audible fluting of the nightingale. Not 
only does ‘‘Klang”’ echo a word from the earlier strophe, but its epithet 
(‘der siiZe Klang,”’ X,1) evokes a reminiscence of the earlier strophe: 
the ecstatic struggle of timorous love which the poet hears in the 
nightingale’s song grows more muffled and more sweet (“‘sii£er,” 
VI,5). (Sweet echoes again when the poet says farewell to the lovely 
image after it has vanished—‘‘o sii@es Bild,” XII,1.) But perhaps 
more intense then any other feature of the description of the child is 
XI,2: “Die Seele strémend aus dem Blick,” recalling through sound 
echo and word repetition the end of strophe VI: “Und selig kampft 
verschimter Liebe Ringen;—/O Nachtigall, das ist kein wacher 
Sang, / Ist nurim Traum geléster Seele Drang.” (In XIV,3 “‘strémend” 
has its echoing modulation.) There are, indeed, subtle connections 
between the love lament of the nightingale and the delightful laughter 
of the child (‘‘verschamter Liebe Ringen,” VI,6; “‘das liebe Lachen,” 
X,2). 

And now, in the transitional strophe XII and the conclusion, 
XITI-XIV, there comes a veritable outburst of blended and modulated 
echoes with a few new repeated notes. Perhaps the most impressive 
way to demonstrate the structure is to reproduce these strophes in 
normal type with the echoing words, phrases, and lines inserted in 
reduced type: 
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Wie bin ich aufgeschreckt,—o siifes Bild, 
(Gedaimpfter, s#@er nun, VI,5; der sii@e Klang, X,1; des Fensters Bild 
VIII,7; Gleich Bildern von Daguerre, X,3). 

Du bist dahin, zerflossen mit dem Dunkel! 
(Das Dunkel fiihl ich kiihl wie feinen Regen, IV,4) 


Die unerfreulich graue Dimmrung quillt, 
(Und an der Scheibe grauem Rauch, III,3; Das Leben quillt aus schaumen- 
dem Pokale, XIV,4) 

Verloschen ist des Flieders Taugefunkel, 


(Betaubend gleitet Fliederhauch, III,1; An jedem Fliederblatt ein Fiink- 
chen glimmt, VIII,5; eine Nacht, vom Taue wach gekiiSt, IV,3; Im 
Blute Funken, Funk im Strauch, [X,4) 

Verrostet steht des Mondes Silberschild, 


(des Mondes Silbergondel VIII,3; Mondeshauch, [X,2) 


Im Walde gleitet aingstliches Gemunkel, 


(Strémt Wald und Heide vor Gesangesflut, XIV,3; Betaéubend gleitet 
Fliederhauch, III,1; Das Dunkel fiihl ich ... an meine Wange gleiten, 


IV,3-4) 
Und meine Schwalbe an des Frieses Saum 
Zirpt leise, leise auf im schweren Traum. 
(Wie sank die Sonne gliih und schwer, I,1; im Traum geléster Seele 
Drang, VI,8; Und wie ein Gletscher sinkt der Trdwme Land, XIV,7) 
Der Tauben Schwirme kreisen scheu 
Wie trunken, in des Hofes Rund, 


(Die schlummertrunkne Farse, II,5) 


Und wieder gellt des Hahnes Schrei, 
(Und—horch! des Hahnes erster Schrei, XT,5) 


Auf seiner Streue riickt der Hund, 
Und langsam knarrt des Stalles Tiir— 


(Der Schlafgemiacher letzte Tiiren knarren, I1,2) 


Die Uhr schligt vier. 
Da flammt’s im Osten auf,—o Morgenglut! 


(Wie sank die Sonne gliih und schwer, I,1; Gleich Feuerwiirmern seh ich 
Augen gliihen, X,6) 
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Sie steigt, sie steigt, und mit dem ersten Strahle 


(wie verhaltnes Weinen steigt / Ein langer Klageton, VI,3-4; Gleich 
Bildern von Daguerre die Deck entlang, / Die aufwarts steigen, X,3-4) 


Strémt Wald und Heide vor Gesangesflut, 


(Die Seele strémend aus dem Blick, XI,2; Im Walde gleitet angstliches 
Gemunkel, XII,6; O Nachtigall, das ist kein wacher Sang, VI,7) 


Das Leben quillt aus schiumendem Pokale, 


(Noch ist nicht alles Leben eingenickt, II,1; Die unerfreulich graue 
Dammrung quillt, XII,3) 


Es klirrt die Sense, flattert Falkenbrut, 
Im nahen Forste schmettern Jagdsignale, 
Und wie ein Gletscher sinkt der Triume Land 
(Wie sank die Sonne gliih und schwer, I,1; Sich schlaff die regungslose 


Flanke senkt, 11,8; Ist nur im Traum geliéster Seele Drang, VI,8; Zirpt 
leise, leise auf im schweren Traum, XII,8) 


Zerrinnend in des Horizontes Brand. 


Perhaps the first question that naturally comes to mind once this 
rather striking interweaving and repetition of words has been observed 
is this: is the distribution intentional or not? In answer it may be said: 
whereas possibly evidence may be discovered showing conclusively 
that the poet repeated the recurrent words knowingly and for a 
certain effect, it does not at present seem likely that she did so. To take 
one example: it might be asserted with some plausibility that the poet 
intended to make ‘‘Morgenglut”’ in XIV,1 an echo of “‘gliih” in I,1, 
especially after we have observed the patterned distribution of vocab- 
ulary throughout the poem. Against this, however, it may be rather 
conclusively argued that, if this were true, she must have been com- 
pletely aware of all such echoes and could not therefore have written 
in X,6: “Gleich Feuerwiirmern seh ich Augen gliihen,” since this re- 
currence does not fit into a consciously contrived design. And there are 
several other instances where the recurrence of a word seems merely 
fortuitous. 

But “merely fortuitous,” even in the case of “gliihen” above, may 
also be an exaggerated statement, since lack of intention does not 
exclude the possibility of involuntary and unconscious connections. 
The psychologists’ word-association and Rohrschach tests are ample 
warrant for such a contention. And if the recurrence is not merely 
fortuitous, then it must have some significance. 
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It is suggested here that the recurrence is of the same order as the 
vocabulary recurrence with which everyone who writes self-critically is 
familiar: a word, once it has, so to speak, presented itself to the mind, 
is prone to do so again before too long, especially when the ideas being 
expressed are similar or in some way related. An example from the 
poem might be “schwimmit’’ in IV,8 and VIII,3: the poet has a visual 
impression of hazy indistinctness and certain objects of more definite 
contour within the haze, and so, without the intention of creating 
a pattern and by virtue of subconscious association, the word 
“‘schwimmt”’ is applied both to the armorial bearings on the ceiling and 
to the moon in the sky. One can go beyond this and conclude that con- 
spicuous repetitions of a word or of different forms of a word point to 
mental associations which are not overtly expressed. 

It seems easy, therefore, to account for the strong linkage between 
the introduction and the conclusion, for the sunrise is the natural and 
emotional complement of the sunset. And so, when the experiences 
of the night are over but still all present in the poet’s mind, words 
which occurred earlier in the poem are again evoked and emerge in 
new combinations. As an example we may take XII,6: “Im Walde 
gleitet ingstliches Gemunkel.” This is the third instance of the use of 
the verb “‘gleiten,” its previous occurrences being in III,1 in connection 
with the fragrance of the lilacs and in IV,5 in connection with the feel- 
ing of darkness. In each instance the verb is associated with a sensa- 
tion of vague uneasiness and oppression: the deadening fragrance of 
the lilacs, the palpable darkness in which familiar things take on in- 
distinct and eerie contours, and the timid murmurs in the forest. 

Let us now address ourselves again to the question of the mere 
distribution of the vocabulary and look at the instances of most con- 
spicuous linkage. There are, as we have seen, six links between the 
introduction and the conclusion, five between VIII and XII, and five 
between VI and X. The linkage between introduction and conclusion 
has already been discussed; so there remain the other two pairs of 
strophes to be considered. As for the pair VIII and XII, the situation 
is somewhat the same as in I-II and XIII—XIV: strophe VIII de- 
scribes, as the moon breaks through a cloud-bank, the beginning of the 
vision and XII its dissolution as the glitter of the moonlight gives 
way to a gray and cheerless dawn: “‘Mond,” Silber,” “Flieder,” 
“*Fiinkchen’’(“-gefunkel”) are recurrent words, one might say, almost 
merely by virtue of the force of logic and symmetry. “ Bild,’”’ however, 
is not, for in VIII it is “des Fensters Bild’’ and in XII ‘‘o siiRes Bild,” 
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the apparition of the child, which is the central point of the night’s 
experiences. The underlying association of the three occurrences of 
the word “Bild” has already been discussed (p. 268) and need not 
detain us any further. But what of the linkage between X and VI, 
that is, between the child and the nightingale? 

The recurrence, in the description of the child, of words from the 
strophe about the nightingale’s song cannot be explained by the 
assumption that the second situation is a logical complement or par- 
allel to, or repetition of, the first, since it is nothing of the sort. The 
two experiences even involve different senses, save that the apparition 
is announced by the sound of lovely laughter. The two nocturnal 
experiences have no overt connection other than that they are experi- 
ences of the same poet. And yet the word linkages are rather remark- 
able: their number is large, and the words themselves have consider- 
able emotional force, as has been indicated in the earlier discussion. 
That is, the use of certain words in either of the two passages, although 
they are probably not thus arranged by conscious design, is too con- 
spicuous to be only fortuitous and has more than merely formal! sig- 
nificance. The song of the nightingale and the vision of the child are 
somehow subconsciously connected in the mind of the poet. 

Moreover, the realization that the two are connected contributes 
to a better insight into the meaning of the poem, particularly to the 
rather puzzling question: ‘Who is the child?” This bit of internal 
evidence would be enough to discredit the interpretation put forward 
by W. Kreiten in the notes he wrote for an edition of Annette’s works,* 
namely that the child is the new-born day. Indeed, so much emotional 
involvement is suggested by these two focal points of the poem and 
their interconnections that this circumstance alone would suggest 
that the child is a vision of Annette herself as a girl and that the ex- 
perience is something like the one described in the narrative poem 
“Das Fraulein von Rodenschild,” and, indeed, identical with the 
experience described in ‘“‘Doppeltginger.”’ This suspicion is substan- 
tiated by the variant readings recorded in the notes of the critical 
edition of Bertha Badt, Kurt Pinthus, and Karl Schulte-Kemming- 
hausen:* a version of XI,5 rejected by the poet was “Bin ich es? 
Horch! des Hahnes Schrei!”’ This insight leads to the further realiza- 
tion that the poet projects her feelings into the nightingale or even 


® Gesammelie Werke, hgg. von Elisabeth von Droste-Hiilshoff, mit Einleitung und 
Anmerkungen von W. Kreiten, 2. Auflage (Miinster und Paderborn, 1g00). 
* Sdmtliche Werke (Miinchen, 1925-30). 
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identifies herself with that sweet singer. In the faint reverberant notes 
she hears her own suppressed weeping; in the muffled lamentation, 
her own anxiously hidden love. It is not a nightingale’s waking song, 
but the throbbing of a soul whose yearning seeks release in dreams.' 
STEN G. FLyct 
Vanderbilt University 


5 It is tempting to recall the classical story of the nightingale who had once been 
a woman and had been forsaken and wronged by her husband, Tereus, and to speculate 
whether Annette may not have felt a certain sense of identity with Philomela. Or per- 
haps with the latter’s sister Procne, whose tongue was torn out and who became a 
swallow (xm, 7). The poem dates from late 1844 to early 1845, a time when Annette 
was still suffering cruelly because Levin Schiicking, rejecting her half-maternal, half- 
womanly love, had married Luise von Gall, a possessive lady with arrogant pretensions 
to being herself a poet. Or perhaps, just as the two sisters are confused in the classical 
tradition, Annette may have felt herself to be either the melodious nightingale or the 
mute swallow, or even both together. Surely she wished to be mute about her inmost 
feelings, and still her song betrayed her. But it may be well not to push such surmisings 
any further. 
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Tue PurtosopHy oF Symporic Forms. By Ernst Cassirer. Volume I: Lan- 
guage. Translated by Ralph Mannheim. Preface and Introduction by 
Charles W. Hendel. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. Pp. xiv 
+328. 


IT IS MOST gratifying to see the very extensive and significant philosophical 
work of Ernst Cassirer gradually appear in English translations and to ob- 
serve how these translations become more and more adequate not only with 
regard to their content matter but also in so far as they reflect the peculiar 
clarity and the characteristic charm of the author’s style. The present volume 
is the first part of what might be called Cassirer’s “system” if that word is 
not understood in too narrow and rigid a sense. Systematic studies were the 
first works of this eminent historian of philosophy to be introduced to the Eng- 
lish-speaking reader when his epistemological work Substance and Function 
and his book on Einstein’s Theory of Relativity appeared translated as early as 
1923. A short presentation of the Philosophy of Symbolic Forms as a whole 
was given to the English-speaking public in Cassirer’s own first English book, 
An Essay on Man (New Haven, 1944). This work was written in response to a 
demand for a translation of the entire systematic work, and it was both more 
and less than a substitute for such a translation. It was more because it showed 
again the though: forces at work that had produced the earlier books and 
showed them anew in their fruitfulness and flexibility by demonstrating this 
philosophy not only in the original realms of language, myth and the phenom- 
enology of knowledge but also in the fields of art and history. But it was less 
than such a substitute because it could not possibly reproduce the wealth of 
material that had gone into the original volumes. The present volume now is 
the first installment of this wealth that is going to be displayed before us. 
After a general introduction to the system of symbolic forms which contains 
a minute analysis of the function of representation in the structure of con- 
sciousness, it develops a phenomenology of linguistic form. Its first chapter 
presents the problem historically, tracing the philosophy of language through 
the history of philosophy from Plato by way of Descartes, Leibnitz, the sys- 
tems of Empiricism, and the philosophy of the French Enlightenment to those 
philosophers to whom the problem of the nature and origin of language was 
of a more central concern: Vico, Hamann, Herder, the German Romanticists, 
and especially Wilhelm von Humboldt. From August Schleicher on we follow 
the development of linguistic studies in the age of specialism and the philo- 
sophic implications in its assumptions. The more systematic parts analyze 
language in the phases of sensuous and intuitive expression and as an expres- 
sion of conceptual thought and pure relation. 

The translation is accurate even if it does not always slavishly follow the 
details of the original. Different languages break up the world differently, and 
they do that more decidedly in fields where the human mind breaks new paths 
through uncharted territories. The translator is often forced to reproduce the 
original thought processes by drawing on his own productive imagination. In 
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so doing he has to take risks. Mr. Mannheim has taken these risks and can, 
on the whole, be congratulated on his success. In a style of thought and ex- 
pression as melodically flowing and as rich in subtle literary allusions as Cas- 
sirer’s it is easy to fail to reproduce the turn of thought or to sacrifice the over- 
tones. Mr. Mannheim has avoided these dangers time and again and thus not 
only provided the English reader with a dependable text but enabled him to 
receive an impression of the lucid style in which Ernst Cassirer wrote. There 
are very few passages in which we are aware that we are reading a translation. 

The reader will also welcome the very detailed preface and systematic 
introduction written by Charles W. Hendel. Mr. Hendel was one of the first 
American philosophers to recognize the significance of Cassirer as a great 
scholar and original thinker. It is largely due to his unrelenting effort that the 
American public can now enjoy the benefit of the English translations of 
Cassirer’s works. 

F. C. A. KoELtn 
Bowdoin College 


Tue TRIUMPH OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: A SURVEY OF OPINIONS CONCERN- 
ING THE VERNACULAR FROM THE INTRODUCTION OF PRINTING TO THE 
REsTORATION. By Richard Foster Jones. Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1953. Pp. xiii+340. $5. 


THE TRIUMPH which Dr. Jones here celebrates is the victory that English 
achieved by establishing itself as a language properly qualified to produce 
great literature. At the beginning of the period writers complain that English 
is barbarous, base, rude, vile, ““uneloquent” as Dr. Jones calls it. They do not 
think “the English language capable of affording any beautiful raiment for an 
idea.” Skelton, Elyot, Bishop Douglas, among many others, all join in de- 
crying the English language as lacking elegance. Latin and French were not 
barbarous, only English. 

There were many reasons for the supposed defects in English. In the 
early sixteenth century critics chiefly complained that English did not possess 
enough words for the tasks which they wished to lay upon it. It is remarkable 
to hear critic after critic emphasize the inadequate vocabulary. Then, after 
the English had set themselves to import words by the thousands from foreign 
languages, nationalism took a hand. The tide turned and we find Englishmen 
praising their language and their literature above all others. 

Dr. Jones has used enormous learning to exemplify this progress from 
rags to riches. His industry is fabulous. The book reads as if it were the sum- 
ming up of a lifetime’s labor. There is little that anyone could add. Since the 
authors whom Dr. Jones quotes are deeply concerned with the relations be- 
tween Latin and English and since Dr. Jones’s theme is more than anything 
else the triumph of English over Latin, it is perhaps permissible to add one 
splinter of fact to the enormous collections in this book. It is from the Preface 
to Milton’s Accedence Commenc’t Grammar, published in 1669. 


It hath been long a general complaint, not without cause, in the bringing up of Youth, 
and still is, that the tenth part of mans life, ordinarily extended, is taken up in learning, 
and that very scarcely, the Latin Tongue. Which tardy proficiencie may be attributed 
to several causes: In particular, the making two labours of one, by learning first the 
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Accedence, then the Grammar in Latin, ere the language of those Rules be understood. 
The only remedy of this, was to joyn both Books into one, and in the English Tongue. 
A work suppos’d not to have been done formerly; or if done, not without such difference 
here in brevity and alteration, as may be found of moment.! 

If what Milton said was true, that the tenth part of a man’s life was spent in 
learning Latin, that will of itself account for the strangle hold that the Latin 
vocabulary acquired over English. That Milton of all people should think it 
proper to make the innovation of explaining Latin grammar in English marks 
an important stage in the history of the language. 

The passage from Milton quoted above illustrates a phase in the de- 
velopment of English which escaped the critics and scholars in the Renais- 
sance. They spent a lot of time discussing vocabulary and how to enrich Eng- 
lish by borrowing words from other languages. In time they came to say that 
English had borrowed words enough. What they overlooked in their zeal for 
borrowing of words was the borrowing of constructions, of syntax. Milton, 
probably, latinized more than anybody else. But the Latin construction was 
everywhere. Nobody in those days and few people since have studied this 
aspect of the problem properly. 

There were other borrowings that went unnoticed. One aspect of the 
problem was the translation of foreign words into English equivalents. Many 
legal terms, e.g., ‘life and death,’ ‘life and limb,’ came into the language that 
way. The sixteenth-century critics were altogether right who said that the 
English vocabulary was inadequate. The new sciences and handicrafts needed 
new words. Many books on botany were translated from German and the 
German names for flowers were translated into English. An interesting ex- 
ample of borrowing by translation is the word commonwealth. It is English all 
right, but its usage is colored through and through by the Latin respublica. 
The verb to keep shows a close parallelism with Latin observare. In this case 
the influence of Latin might be too subtle for proof. At any rate the resem- 
blances are interesting. English triumphed perhaps not so much by borrowing 
as by its power to assimilate. 

Dr. Jones’s book is thorough, indeed so exhaustive that it will remain 
the standard work on the subject. It constitutes a vast addition to our knowl- 
edge of a most important subject. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE 
Washington, D. C. 


ANIMAL PoETRY IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE GREEK 
Trapition. By A. Lytton Sells. (Humanities Series No. 35.). Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1955. Pp. xxxiv-+ 329. $5. 

PROFESSOR SELLS and the Indiana University Press should both be congrau- 
lated on the pains they have taken with this handsome book. It is beautifully 
printed, its pages are not cluttered with footnotes, and it carries nine full- 
page illustrations which enhance and give fuller meaning to the text. As this 
description may suggest, it is a book intended for any cultured reader rather 
than for a narrow segment of the scholarly world. In style it is urbane and 
amusing. It exhibits great learning but without any trace of pedantry. 


1 Works, Columbia University Ed., vol. vi. (New York, 1932) p. 286. 
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An introductory chapter offers a brief historical survey of the ideas 
which men have held concerning the intelligence and soul of animals, begin- 
ning with Aristotle, ranging through the “‘béte-machine”’ of Descartes and the 
“homme-machine” of La Mettrie, and coming down to the evolutionary doc- 
trine of Darwin. Theories of animal personality have been, at various periods, 
highly important and controversial matters for speculation. But, as Professor 
Sells shows, the vogue or decline of animal poetry did not keep in step with the 
movement of philosophical ideas. Such poetry went its own way and took its 
stimulus primarily from another source, the literary tradition stemming from 
Greek and Latin poets. 

This ancient fountainhead is discussed in two chapters which set forth 
the types of animal material in the poetry of Greece and Rome—notably the 
horses which figure in the Iliad, certain epigrams in the Greek Anthology,the 
elegy on the death of Bion, the poems by Catullus on his mistress’s sparrow, 
and the many descriptions of animal life in the poetry of Virgil. The rest of 
the book is devoted to the portrayal of animals in French and English poetry, 
beginning with the late Middle Ages and Renaissance and reaching down 
through the centuries to the Parnassian school and the poets of Victorian 
England. Many a famous domestic pet—Du Bellay’s cat, Cowper’s hares, 
Gresset’s parrot—was celebrated in verse and is brought to life in the pages 
of this book. Far more important, however, is the appearance of animal lore 
as a major literary theme, in Wordsworth and other Romantic poets, above 
all in Leconte de Lisle. Professor Sells makes some very interesting comments 
on the indebtedness of Leconte de Lisle to the plastic arts, especially to the 
sculptured animals of Barye. And throughout his book he is very deft in trac- 
ing the interplay of literary influences between France and England. 

As a scholarly work (which, in all fairness, it does not claim to be), 
Animal Poetry leaves much to be desired. It almost amounts to an anthology 
—probably the quoted passages would fill at least a hundred pages—with the 
various selections merely woven together by a graceful thread of commen- 
tary and anecdote. The author makes little distinction between good poems 
and bad poems. He tends to judge them higher if they are “objective” and 
“sympathetic,” i.e., if they are realistic in treatment and written by poets 
who reveal a genuine liking for the animal kingdom. Because of these criteria 
La Fontaine, the author of exquisite fables, is dismissed rather briefly; but 
the little-known Cambridge wit, Charles S. Calverley, who kept many pets, is 
resuscitated and quoted at great length. Baudelaire “had this redeeming 
grace, that he was fond of cats” (p. 242). Thus this is in ways a book about 
lovers of animals rather than about animal poetry. It somehow fails to get to 
the root of the subject, which is man’s relation to nature, or more explicitly 
the rise and fall of different human attitudes toward the beasts who make up 
an important component of our environment. But there is one scholarly serv- 
ice which the author renders very well. He shows clearly how certain ancient 
traditions remained persistently alive and, at times when classical studies 
received new emphasis, exerted a strong influence on the shaping of English 
and French nature poetry. 

Purtip A, WADSWORTH 
University of Illinois 
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FesTsCHRIFT FUR DietTRIcH KRALIK. Dargebracht von Freunden, Kollegen 
und Schiilern. Horn, N.-0.: Verlag Ferdinand Berger, 1954. Pp. 290. 


THE TWENTY-ONE articles in this Festschrift are presented as a tribute to the 
distinguished Austrian Germanist, Dietrich Kralik, on his seventieth birth- 
day. The subject matter of the investigations reflects by and large the inter- 
ests of the man being honored. All but one of the articles are concerned with 
some phase of Germanic culture, literature, or philology. Albin Lesky’s 
“Miindlichkeit und Schriftlichkeit im homerischen Epos” (pp. 1-9) is the 
one exception; but in so far as it attempts to bring into proper relationship the 
tradition of oral composition and the Homeric “book-epic,” it has a direct 
bearing on our views of similar connections in Germanic literature. 

The area covered by the remainder of the investigations is primarily the 
older period, as far back as earliest Germanic times, but the M.H.G. period 
predominates. The necessity to save space and in some cases lack of spe- 
cialized knowledge compel me to pass over certain articles with mere men- 
tion and for the rest to restrict myself by and large to a bare summary of 
what is here investigated. The following titles are self-explanatory and need 
no comment other than the indication that they are sound contributions to our 
knowledge: Hermann Menhardt, “Althochdeutsche Grammatik-Glossen aus 
Lambach”’ (pp. 64-72); Alfred Kracher, “Der von Obernburg—ein Steirer?”’ 
(pp. 162-82); Edmund Wief ner, “Zum Vokalismus des Reimes in Heinrich 
Wittenwilers Ring” (pp. 182-93); Annemarie Klecker, “Das Biichlein von 
der geistlichen Gemahelschaft in Cod. 295 des Wiener Schottenstiftes” (pp. 
193-203); Hans Rupprich, “Das literarische Bild Diirers im Schrifttum des 
16. Jahrhunderts” (pp. 218-39); Leo Jutz, “‘Seltenes Wortgut aus der Mund- 
art” (pp. 241-49); Eberhard Kranzmayer, “Der pluralische Gebrauch des 
alten Duals ‘ef’ und ‘enk’ im Bairischen: Ein Beispiel fiir Homonymen- 
flucht” (pp. 249-59); Moriz Enzinger, “Adalbert Stifters Weg zum Ge- 
schichtsroman und der Plan zum ‘Zawisch’ ” (pp. 259-71); Ulrich Pretzel, 
“Johann Hinrich Fehrs’ ‘Maren’ als tragischer Schicksalsroman” (pp. 271- 
86). 

The remainder of the articles will be reviewed in the order of their ap- 
pearance. Walter Steinhauser, “Herkunft, Anwendung und Bedeutung des 
Namens ‘Germani,’ ” attempts to re-establish the view, first presented by R. 
Henning, that the name Germani means ‘die Leute an den warmen Quellen.’ 
However, the etymology and the supporting evidence are different. First of 
all, the name is derived not from a Celtic stem *germ- ‘warm,’ but from 
proto-Illyrian *germos ‘warm.’ Prehistoric cultural data and place names 
are then utilized to identify the original bearers of the name as urn-field 
people (Lusatian Culture) who migrated westwards into Westphalia and settled 
there (eleventh century B.C.) along a line of thermal and salt springs. They 
were called Germdnoi by their proto-Illyrian neighbors because they exploited 
the springs commercially. The name eventually passed to the Germanic popu- 
lation that absorbed them. The rest of the process follows the familiar pat- 
tern of extension. 

Otto Héfler, “Uber die Grenzen semasiologischer Personennamenfor- 
schung”’ (pp. 26-53), attempts to rehabilitate semantic value asa factor in the 
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composition type of personal name (e.g. Imgebert) prevalent during Germanic 
times. The task of onomatology, according to Héfler, is to find criteria that 
should enable us to identify primary combinations, where elements were 
chosen deliberately for the sake of the resultant meaning, in contrast to sec- 
ondary variations, where elements were chosen at random from primary 
compounds or at any rate for reasons other than their conventional semantic 
value. Héfler shows by tracing the history of the name Olaf how such distinc- 
tions can be made with the aid of cultural and historical data. 

Ernst Krennf, “Besiedlung der Féroyar und Urheimat der Féroyinger” 
(pp. 53-64), offers considerable evidence (onomatological and phonetic cor- 
respondences) for the view that the colonizers (ninth century) of the Faroe 
Islands came for the greater part from West Norway. 

Siegfried Gutenbrunner, “Die alte Nibelungendichtung im Lichte der 
Runendenkmiiler” (pp. 72-93), applies his expert runological knowledge to 
clarify relationships within the Nibelungen cycle of lays. Two readings of 
runic inscriptions (brooches of Fonnaas and Charnay) are at the heart of his 
investigation. 

Friedrich Maurer’s “Uber den Bau der Aventiuren des Nibelungenliedes” 
(93-98), is a thin article urging that the author of the Nibelungenlied was 
“ein groBer Meister der Wort- und Formkunst.”’ Maurer presents a schematic 
outline of a number of aventiuren to show that the poet composed con- 
sciously according to a principle of proportion, primarily “symmetrische 
Dreiteilung.” 

Erich Benedikt, “Die Uberlieferungen vom Ende Dietrichs von Bern” 
(pp. 99-111), examines the various reports, primarily historiographical and 
literary, concerning the end of Dietrich von Bern. Two traditions, with cross 
influences, emerge: clerical and secular. The common motif is the sudden 
vanishing of the hero and his continued existence in some supernatural 
daemonic realm. 

Josef Nadler’s “Goldhort/ Rosengarten/ Gral’’ (pp. 111-29) was origi- 
nally delivered as three lectures. Nadler presents broad visions that sweep 
across the centuries. Points of departure are the M.H.G. heroic epic and the 
courtly romance. In the first group he discerns political ideologies, implicit 
political propaganda for “das imaginare Reich des Ostens,”’ later fulfilled, 
according to Nadler, in the emergence of Austria. In the second group the 
central idea is supposed to be the quest for an esoteric secret, symbolized by 
the grail. Nadler sees this “Traum einer esoterischen Gemeinschaft der Gei- 
ster’ manifesting itself, for instance, in the Catharist heresy and later in vari- 
ous esoteric conceptions of a new and higher life (Lodges and Hellenism of the 
eighteenth century). 

Blanka Horacek tries, as many others have done, to establish the impli- 
cations of Wolfram’s famous line: ‘‘Ichne kan deheinen buochstab” (the line is 
the title of her study, pp. 129-45). She makes out a plausible case for the view 
that Wolfram need not have obtained his far-flung source material by reading 
but could very easily have acquired it by various oral means. Her second 
point, that Wolfram’s “Stilmerkmale der lebendigen Rede”’ (which she charac- 
terizes by examples) imply “miindliche Konzeption im Vortrag,” is not very 
convincing. We are asked to believe that Wolfram composed a long work like 
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Parzival from memory, i.e., without recourse to writing, either by himself or a 
scribe, in order to fix for reference portions already completed. 

Karl Kurt Klein, “Gottfried und Wolfram” (pp. 145-54), offers a new 
interpretation of another famous Parsival passage, the Bogengleichnis (241, 
1-30), If we accept his analysis, which in my opinion is stimulating but overly 
ingenious, the passage was conceived by Wolfram as a direct polemic against 
Gottfried. 

Theodor Frings, ‘““Walters Gespriiche” (pp. 154-162), summarizes with 
admirable economy of words his now well-known theory regarding the origin 
and development of the Minnesang: the basic forms of native popular lyrics 
(Monolog, Wechsel, Gesprich, Liebesbotschaft) were elaborated by the German 
poets into large-scale forms under the influence of foreign examples (Proven- 
cal). He then demonstrates the nature of this dependence with details as he 
interprets Walther’s “Gespriich”: “Ich hcere iu sé vil tugende jehen... ” 
(Lachmann-Kraus, 1950. 43, 10 ff.). 

Heinz Kindermann, “‘Weltbild und Lebensfunktion des mittelalterlichen 
Theaters” (pp. 203-18), asks some pertinent questions concerning the role 
of the religious drama during the Middle Ages. For his answers he depends 
primarily on such concepts as ““Gradualismus”’ and “nominalistischer Realis- 
mus.”’ The presentation is quite general and does not come to grips with the 
texts themselves. 

Anton Pfalz, “Zur Phonetik des Mittelhochdeutschen” (pp. 239-41), 
reminds us briefly of the many still unanswered questions concerning the 
pronunciation of M.H.G. At the same time, however, he urges greater care 
in applying what we do know to the reading of M.H.G. texts. 

The Festschrift concludes with a list of the published works of Dietrich 
Kralik (pp. 287-90). 

A. D. WEINBERGER 
Syracuse Universtiy 


Patt MALL: BEITRAGE zUR ETYMOLOGIE UND QUANTITATSTHEORIE. Von 
Hermann W. Flasdieck. [Anglia, Band 72, Heft 2/3.] Tiibingen: Max 
Niemeyer, 1954. Pp. 129-384. 

H. W. FLASDIECK, for many years editor of Anglia, now Germany’s only 

journal devoted to English studies, has added another interesting historical 

word study to his previous investigations Harlekin (1937) and Zinn und Zink 

(1952); his most recent contribution appeared last year as two issues of his 

own quarterly. Flasdieck has subdivided his monograph into four parts: 

‘Wanderung und Wandlung eines Schibboleths’ (pp. 131-48); ‘Nschott. to 

pell und friihne. to peal’ (148-72); ‘Das altfranzésische Quantitatssystem im 

Spiegel des me. Lehnguts’ (172-313); ‘Lat. malleus im Englischen’ (313-60). 
In the first chapter Flasdieck deals with the name of London’s Pali Mall 

street, where the usual refined [e] pronunciation contrasts now with the ‘a’- 

spelling. The street name originally designated the alley for the pall mall 

game. The Italian name for this game, pallamaglio ‘hammer-ball,’ became 

French pal(l)email(le). The French name was adopted as pell mell in Scot- 

land, where pell ‘to drive violently’ and mell for mall, maul are found, and as 

pall mall in England. The Restoration brought the Scottish [e] pronunciation 
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in the seventeenth century to London, but the prevalent spelling remained 
‘a,’ even though Pepys, for example, writes Pell Mell in 1660. In the second 
chapter, Flasdieck deals with the etymology of Northern pell and similar 
English and Scottish dialectal forms. He interprets them as reflexes of Middle 
English forms péllen and pglen ‘to beat, push’ which go back to a French verb 
derived from Latin pellere. The double development in Middle English pro- 
vides the occasion for a detailed discussion of the quantity of Romance loan- 
words in English. This is the content of Flasdieck’s third chapter, which is 
almost a monograph by itself. His fourth chapter investigates the origin of 
the second part of Pall Mall, where Northern mell contrasts with Southern 
mall, maul ‘hammer.’ The word is not found in written sources before the 
thirteenth century. Flasdieck proves the improbability of a derivation from 
French mail, and uses the parallel development of OE peil and pell from 
Latin pallium to assume for mell a borrowing from Latin malleus in Pre-Old 
English (Flasdieck: “Ingwiaonisch”’). mall is called “ein junger Latinismus.” 

Flasdieck’s analysis of the French loan-words in Middle English empha- 
sizes the problem of the quantities of the French sources. He attempts to 
prove that the contrast between short and long quantities was present in 
continental French (and in Anglo-Norman French) from 850 to 1400, and 
expresses surprise at the strange silence of Romance scholars on this point. 
He promises another article on this subject (p. 130), which is to appear under 
the title ‘“‘Urfranzésischer und urenglischer Vokalismus im Spiegel der Britan- 
nia romana” in the Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie. As to the English 
material, he pays constant and mostly critical attention to earlier studies and 
opinions like those of Karl Luick, R. Jordan, E. Eckhardt, N. E. Eliason, 
and A. J. Bliss, and manages to focus his discussion on the controversial 
points. Flasdieck’s argumentation reveals that he understands the necessity 
of viewing both Middle English and Old French vowels each as parts of a 
system, and of explaining their mutual relationships from the point of view 
of these systems. It is an unusual satisfaction to find such terms as phono- 
logisches System, Phonem in a historical study written in Germany. Phonemic 
theory, however, seems particularly difficult to apply when the synchronic 
question of the substitution of phonemes as well as diachronic phonemic 
changes in two languages, the phonemic shape of morphemes, and facts of 
syllabication (which is of doubtful status in phonemics) are involved. Anyone 
who isolates a system of quantities from the phonemic system, as Flasdieck 
does, should make it very clear whether he thinks that quantity should be 
considered a componential feature of phonemes or a nonsegmental (“‘supra- 
segmental”) phoneme itself. The use of the undefined term Chronem (p. 378), 
which is presumably derived from D. Jones, and the mysterious expression 
“der Chronematik unterworfene Phoneme” (p. 229) do not clear up this basic 
question. 

Flasdieck reveals the impact of diachronic phonemics by his treatment of 
sound change. He remains also vitally interested in problems of absolute 
and relative chronology of sound changes, and in the setting up of intermedi- 
ate stages of phonetic changes (e.g., his assumption of voiceless vowels in 
broughte, eighte, p. 243). He does not always seem to differentiate clearly be- 
tween sound change and its spread by borrowing. We must assume that he 
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means the latter process when he states (p. 198): “Der Ubergang von fne. 
érl zu spatne. arl ist weniger ein phonetischer denn ein soziologischer Prozess.”’ 

Flasdieck has tried to improve the readability of his monograph by brief 
summarizing statements, also by the decimal numbering of sections, which 
makes cross-references easier. The convenient section headings, however, are 
given only at the back of the book (pp. 374-83), where they follow a list of 
the words treated etymologically (pp. 361-73). He does give bibliographical 
references in footnotes, but there is no separate alphabetical bibliography with 
full entries. Flasdieck provides full documentation, sometimes the complete 
pertinent material; he always discusses other scholarly opinions, often in 
considerable detail. He obviously has spared no effort to obtain information 
on the subject of his research. By correspondence with Hans Kurath he was 
able to secure very valuable references from unpublished parts of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s Middle English Dictionary. 

Flasdieck’s German style shows some long attributes and lengthy sen- 
tences, also sometimes somewhat peculiar word order (e.g., p. 220: “Wie im 
Engl. nimmt auch Sonderstellung ein st.’”) or odd constructions like “seit der 
Norman Conquest” (p. 198), and terms like Selektion, Koalessenz, ubiquitar 
(p. 140), and frequently persistieren, Persistens. He uses Schriftaussprache 
very rarely but almost consistently the English term spelling-pronunciation 
or spell. pron. in the German text. 

Flasdieck’s study reveals a truly impressive amount of learning and great 
skill in the interpretation of dialectal variation and relative chronology and 
in the coordination of written source material. It indicates that the author 
is able to adopt a modern structural point of view without abandoning any 
of the gains of traditional scholarship. His productivity and capacity for work 
is truly remarkable. His monograph cannot be ignored by anyone who is 
interested in the phonological history of Middle English vocabulary, and 
should also demand the attention of scholars in the Romance field. 

HERBERT PENZL 
University of Michigan 


An INTRODUCTION TO Descriptive Lincutstics. By H. A. Gleason. New 
York: Holt, 1955. Pp. x+389. Cloth, $5.50. 


OCCASIONALLY THERE appears a volume which serves in its discipline as a 
plateau, affording at once a review of the path so far climbed anda preparation 
for further advance. Gleason seems to me to have done this service for his 
field in a most satisfactory way. 

An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics is a textbook. It was “devel- 
oped out of an introductory course . . . designed primarily as a preparation 
for the language problems faced by new missionaries,” i.e., for that group of 
people which has always provided the largest number of practising descriptive 
linguists, whether trained or untrained. It has been used repeatedly and re- 
peatedly amended, as a result both of the author’s own increasing experience 
and of the detailed criticism of other linguists who have employed it in their 
teaching. The style is clear and precise and the logical development of thought 
a Pleasure to follow. I should not recommend it as bed-time reading for the be- 
ginning student, but neither would the author. Rather it is intended to provide 
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material for a one- or two-semester course, and to be supplemented by oral 
training in phonetics and used along with Gleason’s Workbook in Descriptive 
Linguistics (New York: Holt, 1955. Paper, $2.25). The latter contains from 
one to sixteen well-chosen problems for each chapter of the text. 

The first four chapters provide an introduction to the methods and some 
of the principles of descriptive linguistics by means of an analysis of the 
sounds of English. The next two groups, of seven chapters each, deal re- 
spectively with the morpheme and the phoneme. The last chapters take up 
such diverse problems as theory of communication, dialect geography, writ- 
ing, and language classification. Along with some few of the others (perhaps 
9, 14, 15), the final group could be omitted if the book were used for a one- 
semester course. On the other hand, it provides—particularly Chapters 20 
and 23, 24—excellent preliminary training in historical and comparative lin- 
guistics. As is fitting in an introductory text, there is nothing essentially new, 
although only the professional descriptivist will be completely conversant 
with all the branches introduced here. What is new is the presentation. 
Gleason’s own attitude is both implicitly and explicitly clear, but his rejection 
of a theory does not prevent his fair discussion of it. 

If I have an objection to raise, it is that the attitude toward the criteria 
used in determining allomorphs and parts of speech seems ambivalent. In 
7.14 it is stated that “two elements can be considered as allomorphs of the 
same morpheme if (1) they have a common meaning, (2) they are in comple- 
mentary distribution, AND (3) they occur in parallel formations.’’ Thus 
/-in/ and the replacive /e+(zx)/ are classified as allomorphs of the English 
plural morpheme {-Z,}; the -en of oxen, the e—a of men, and the -s of cows all 
bear the meaning “plural” and are in complementary distribution, and the 
formations in which they occur are parallel, i.e., oxen, men, and cows function 
linguistically in the same way. In 8.2 we find: “The controlling criterion [in 
defining parts of speech] is always usage, not meaning.” (Descriptivists are 
agreed in not accepting meaning on this level, but only on the basic, if not 
clearly defined, level] of singularity vs. plurality, non-past vs. past, etc.). Ox, 
man, and cow all classify as nouns syntactically because they can occur in the 
same environment, as: “The ox (man, cow) is fat.’’ Gleason also classes them 
as nouns paradigmatically, in spite of the differences in their paradigms. 

All this is presented with characteristically agreeable clarity. We now 
(8.6) find, however, that beautiful is not an adjective, because it does not have 
a paradigm beautiful, *beautifuler, *beautifulest. Naturally it is a significant 
fact of English morphology that beautiful forms its comparative and superla- 
tive synthetically, just as it is significant that ox and man do not form the 
plurals *oxes and *mans. Even though more is a function word, the definition 
quoted above from 7.14 does not explain why it may not be considered an 
allomorph of the English comparative morpheme {-ER} as much as /e+(2)/ 
is of {-Z,}. In other words, more beautiful does not seem significantly more de- 
viant from finer in form than men is from cows; and certainly more beautiful and 
finer are used in the same way. Similarly (8.16) can and the other modals are 
not classified as verbs because they do not follow the paradigm of ride; they 
are “verbal auxiliaries” or “auxiliary verbs’”—terms more significant syn- 
tactically than morphologically. Be is not parallel to ride either, but it is con- 
sidered a verb (8.15). 
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In short, it appears that Gleason uses now paradigmatic and now syn- 
tactic criteria in determining parts of speech, and it is not even made clear why 
beautiful and fine are paradigmatically farther apart than man and cow, or 
why ride and be are paradigmatically closer than ride and can. In languages in- 
flexionally richer than English all sorts of difficulties would arise. German 
forms like Berliner “Berlin” and rosa “‘pink” would presumably not be 
adjectives because they do not follow the paradigm of fein “fine.” But do 
such words as Gu@ere “outer” and innere “inner,” formal comparatives lack- 
ing formal positives, constitute a subclass of adjectives or of adjectivals, or 
still a different class? Is Latin ait ‘‘says’’ a verb lacking most of its forms, or 
a verbal? What about Gothic inkilbo “‘pregnant,” which is recorded only in 
the feminine gender and the positive degree? It does not seem logical to recog- 
nize as verbs, adjectives, etc. only those words agreeing in both usage and form 
with a basic pattern; and to lump together as verbals, adjectivals, etc., all 
those words agreeing with the basic pattern in usage but deviating from it in 
form beyond an undefined limit. The simpler and in most if not in all cases 
more satisfactory course would be to follow Gleason’s own dictum that usage 
is the criterion in determining parts of speech. Other factors being equal, this 
same criterion is not without importance in determining allomorphs. 

The book concludes with a useful selected and critical bibliography, a 
few notes, and an index. The format is attractive and the typesetting excellent. 

FRANK G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


Neve UNTERSUCHUNGEN ZUM WESEN UND ZUR STRUKTUR DES DEUTSCHEN 
Satzes. Von Karl Boost. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1955. Pp. 88. DM 
6.50. 


PROFESSOR TH. FRINGS states in the preface that an early death prevented 
the author from making some final improvements in his presentation, which 
contains some rough spots (“‘Unebenheiten’’). K. Boost is also the author of an 
Arteigene Sprachlehre (Breslau, 1938), and of several articles dealing with syn- 
tactical problems. In this study he approaches the problem of the sentence in 
German essentially from a semantic point of view. 

Boost considers the German sentence a Spannungsfeld (field of tension), 
in which, if possible, tension is preserved from the first word to the very end. 
A sentence is to him a gestalt which arises from a mutual basis existing be- 
tween speaker and listener, signalled, for example, by an expression of space 
or time; an arrangement is performed, and a new mutual basis is produced. 
He subdivides the sentence into Thema and Rhema, using terms by H. Am- 
mann. Thema is the sentence opener which may or may not be the subject 
(Satzgegenstand) ; Rhema is the predicate which shows often a characteristic 
bifurcation (Entsweiung). Boost stresses the fact that his own new terms are 
semantic and thus should differ from current grammatical terms. His 
analysis bears, of course, no resemblance to the immediate-constituents type 
of analysis practiced by American linguists. 

Boost deals with German word order within a sentence, with the linking 
of dependent clauses, and with the composition of certain nominal phrases as 
they appear within a sentence. We encounter only well-known grammatical 
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facts, but there are some attempts at a new semantic interpretation involving 
such concepts as “Spannung” und “Mitteilungswert.” 

Boost calls the German sentence a prosodic unit. He frequently refers to 
prosodic features: Tonfiihrung (p. 7), Absinken des Tones (p. 14), einen 
mittleren Ton (p. 37), ,anhebenden” Ton (p. 60), Tonverlagerung (p. 83), But it 
never becomes clear from either context or terminology whether he refers to 
pitch levels, pitch contours, or to degrees of stress or to both pitch and stress; 
his descriptions are vague and indefinite and defy restating in structural terms, 
He states frankly that accentual patterns participate in forming the sense of a 
German sentence, but he is “leaving it to more competent scholars to present 
this side of the German language’”’ (p. 85). 

Boost’s prosodic statements are certainly completely inadequate, and his 
grammatical cescriptions present nothing new. His semantic approach to the 
German sentence may, however, prove stimulating for stylistic investigations, 
and may lead to useful, more detailed studies based on a specific corpus. 

HERBERT PENZL 


University of Michigan 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON NATIONS AS PRESENTED 
IN GERMAN DocrTorAL DISSERTATIONS 1885-1950. Ed. by Richard 
Mummendey. (Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia.) Bonn: H. Bouvier u. Co., 1954. 


THE PURPOSE of the book is to provide a subject index of German doctoral 
dissertations in Anglistics written at German universities during the last 
65 years (up to 1950), thus including Strassburg up to 1918 and from 1938 
to 1945 Austrian Universities. The book fills an urgent need—for though the 
Jahresverzeichnis der deutschen Hochschulschriften lists all these dissertations 
with adequate author and subject indexes, the assembling of literature on a 
given subject is still a laborious and difficult task. It requires the perusal of 
a number of books, whereas this volume presents all the required information 
in an easily accessible manner. 

One example may help to illustrate this: a compilation of all the disser- 
tations written on Shakespeare within the last 65 years would require the 
consulting of 65 volumes of the above mentioned Jahresverzeichnis. In the 
present volume, however, the reader finds under the main heading ‘‘Renais- 
sance and Reformation” two sub-headings: “William Shakespeare, General 
Studies” and “W. Shakespeare’s Works,” where a total of 179 dissertations 
on Shakespeare written within the last 65 years is listed. In addition to this, 
the name and subject index refers to 45 further theses which—though related 
to Shakespeare—deal mainly with either the field of linguistics or comparative 
literature or more general topics and which are therefore listed under different 
headings. 

The volume consists of three major parts: “Linguistics,” “Literary Sci- 
ence’’—in which the literature of Great Britain, the Commonwealth and the 
United States is treated separately—and ‘‘Theatrical Science.” 

The intelligent and careful arrangement not only enables the scholar, 
student, or librarian to find the dissertations on a special author in the fastest 
possible way; it also provides a well-organized survey of the various periods, 
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aspects of literature, and authors. Most of the work is, of course, in the field 
of literary research, with a total of 2,303 theses, in contrast to 672 dissertations 
in linguistics and only 14 in theatrical research. It is not unexpected that the 
literature of Great Britain leads by far with 2,212 titles, whereas the United 
States is represented with a total of only 86 and the Commonwealth, sur- 
prisingly enough, with only four titles in the period from 1885 to 1950. 

It may be of interest to find that next to Shakespeare, with 179 disserta- 
tions written exclusively on this author, Byron is represented with 60, 
Milton with 53, and Chaucer with 50 titles. In American literature the great- 
est interest lies in the age from the War of Independence to the end of the 
classical period (with altogether 36 publications), whereas the section on the 
“National Period” (i.e., the modern period) lists only 30 dissertations. The 
main representative of the former is Longfellow with eight theses; in the latter 
period relatively most dissertations (four) were written on Henry James. 

For a summary the words of the introduction may be quoted: “The 
arrangement in the linguistic part is in groups and subgroups chronologically 
according to year of publication, and in the part of literary and theatrical 
sciences according to historical periods, alphabetically by author and subject 
catchword, which is printed in spaced type. Titles with the same catchword 
follow each other chronologically. Following the title of each thesis, a symbol 
indicates the university at which the thesis was presented, and a date indi- 
cating the year of the dissertation’s acceptance. A detailed author and subject 
index includes the authors and subjects treated in the linguistic part as well.” 
The introduction and the headings are given in English and German, the 
titles in the language in which the dissertation was written. 

With the present bibliography of almost 3,000 theses in Anglistics the 
editor has undertaken a task which will be greatly appreciated by scholars 
since it saves them time and provides them with a good survey of all the work 
done in the respective fields, thus helping greatly in the determination of 
doctoral theses to be written. It is to be hoped, as the editor expresses in his 
introduction, that this volume will be an incentive for the future production 
of bibliographies on university theses. 

MARGARETA BAACKE 
Western State College of Colorado 


HvUVUDDRAGEN AV DET TYSKA SPRAKETS HISTORIA. Av Erik Rooth. Andra 
upplagan. [Lund:] Gleerups Forlag, 1955. 233 S., 1 Karte. 


DER BEKANNTE schwedische Germanist legt seine Grundsiige der deutschen 
Sprachgeschichte (zuerst 1938 erschienen) in zweiter Auflage vor. Das Buch 
ist fiir schwedische Studenten und Lehramtskandidaten geschrieben. Es kann 
sich durchaus neben deutschen Darstellungen ahnlichen Umfangs behaupten. 
Sein auSerdeutscher Standpunkt und sein paidagogischer Sonderzweck sollten 
ihm gerade die Aufmerksamkeit der amerikanischen Germanisten sichern. 

Die allgemeine Einteilung ist beibehalten, d. h. die sprachgeschicht- 
lichen Kapitel (von der indogermanischen Zeit bis heute) bilden die erste 
Hilfte (S.7-102), die grammatischen die zweite (S.103-217). Die folgenden 
Bemerkungen wollen teils die Spuren der Neubearbeitung hervorheben, teils 
die Darstellung als solche kommentieren. 
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Die neue farbige Dialektkarte zeigt noch die politischen Grenzen von 1938; der 
Text erwihnt die Veriinderungen von 1945.—Im Kapitel tiber die germanische Stam- 
mesgliederung ist die Hypothese von E. Schwarz von der nordgermanischen Zuge- 
hérigkeit der Ostgermanen angefiihrt, leider ohne kritische Einschrankung.—Dagegen 
wird F. Maurers Angriff auf die westgermanische Spracheinheit in langerer Polemik 
erértert. Es ist erfreulich, daf} der Gedanke, die westgermanische Konsonantenverdop- 
pelung sei zu den ausgewanderten Angelsachsen iiber die Nordsee nach England ge- 
kommen, kurz abgetan wird (vgl. meinen Artikel in Symposium, vu [1954], 18-32) 
und daf} auch an der von Maurer behaupteten starken sprachlichen Verklammerung 
durch das Merowingerreich Abstriche gemacht werden.—Weisgerbers Erklirung des 
Wortes deutsch ist mit Zuriickhaltung verzeichnet.—Die Darstellung der sprachlichen 
Entwicklung des Althochdeutschen fut auf erwiesenen dialektgeographischen Zu- 
sammenhingen (Nordmarsch der Konsonantenverschiebung, Siidmarsch des Umlauts 
und der anderen Vokalverinderungen).—Auch die Behandlung des ahd. Wortschatzes 
entspricht unseren dialektgeographischen Erkenntnissen; nur kommt Frings’ Germania 
Romana dabei etwas zu kurz.—in den Fragen der altsiichsischen Sprachgeschichte 
und des Heliandproblems spricht der Verfasser mit Autoritat.—Das Mittelnieder- 
landische (von groSer Bedeutung fiir das Skandinavische) und das Niederlindische 
erhalten eigene Behandlung.—In den folgenden Abschnitten steht das Problem der 
Ausbildung der nhd. Schriftsprache im Vordergrund. Wenn friiher ein Wort iiber die 
Druckersprachen gefehlt hat, so ist das jetzt nachgeholt. Ebenfalls sind drei Seiten 
iiber die Zeit nach Goethes Tod beigegeben, die aber im wesentlichen nur die Einigung 
der Aussprache betreffen. Die grofen Verinderungen des Wortschatzes durch die 
politische und soziale Entwicklung sind iibergangen. 

Im grammatischen Teil ist die geiibte Objektivitait in linguistischen Streitfragen 
zu loben, aber das Fehlen einer eigenen Stellungnahme hiiufig zu bedauern. Auffillig 
ist, da bei den Lautverschiebungen die Erklarung, da es sich um eine Lautminderung 
handeln kénne, unerwihnt bleibt, obwohl bei b/, dh, gh zu 6, d, y die Reduktion deutlich 
ist.—Ein Ladenhiiter (S. 134) ist der gemeinsame nord- und westgermanische Ubergang 
von pl- zu fl- (vgl. dagegen Prokosch, § 29d).—Auch das sog. Kégelsche Gesetz vom 
Ubergang von e¢ zu i vor # ist noch auf S. 177 zu finden (vgl. dagegen die Kélner Disser- 
tation von M. Joesten [1929, gedr. 1931]).—Sonst erfiillt der grammatische Teil in 
hervorragender Weise die Anforderungen, die man an ein Handbuch ste’len kann— 
mit einer Ausnahme, die dem Autor bewuSt ist: eine systematische Darstellung der 
Formenlehre fehlt, und auch die Bemerkungen dariiber im geschichtlichen Teil sind 
unbefriedigend (z. B. iiber die Herkunft des schwachen Priteritums und des schwachen 
Adjektivums). Fiir die Substantivflexion im Neuhochdeutschen wird auf Bachmann, 
Mhd. Elementarbuch, verwiesen (S. 171). Diesem Mangel kénnte wenigstens durch 
beigefiigte Tabellen abgeholfen werden. 

Ein unwichtiger Druckfehler ist 336 statt 330 bei der Angabe der Blatter des 
Codex Argenteus (S. 33). 


Der Gebrauch der schwedischen Sprache bildet leider ein uniibersteig- 
bares Hindernis fiir eine Verbreitung des niitzlichen Buches unter unseren 
Studenten des Deutschen. 


ERNsT ALFRED PHILIPPSON 


University of Illinois 
A HanpBooK ON Otp HicH GERMAN LITERATURE. By J. Knight Bostock. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. 257. 25s. 


THE PURPOSE of this excellent handbook is to provide a connected account of 
the literary production in Germany from the establishment of the Frankish 
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realm by Clovis to the death of Notker. The literary documents are related to 
the contemporary historical and religious developments. It is a most clear and 
precise picture which Professor Bostock has drawn of this background without 
which no understanding of the literature of the period would be possible. 
Along these lines the chapter on the origin of the German people will be most 
helpful to the student. It always seems to be a great problem for the student 
to follow the movements and expansion of the Germanic tribes even after 
their contact with the Roman Empire. The preciseness of the historical and 
geographical data of this chapter should help to offset this weakness. The same 
applies to the discussion of the historical facts which are reflected in the 
Hildebrandslied or, indeed, to the entire discussion of Frankish history, par- 
ticularly under Charles the Great, Louis the Pious, and Louis the German. 

The literature itself has been fairly treated, and even the glossaries, 
catechisms, paternosters, credos, prescriptions and boundary limitations take 
on added significance in a study of this type. Detailed references to the rele- 
vant controversial literature have been supplied, in order to encourage the 
student to test the arguments for himself. The bibliography is most helpful 
and complete, but the tendency to become involved in some controversial 
issues and the desire to analyze every minute problem of each literary docu- 
ment seem the chief weaknesses of the presentation. The discussion of the 
language of the Hildebrandslied covers some twelve pages of the chapter. This 
is, of course, most interesting material, but belongs in a monograph or a critical 
text of the poem or even in an Old High German grammar. Students of Old 
High German language and literature will either be very familiar with this 
material or else it will be a hopeless jumble which will simply be passed over as 
irrelevant. 

Car F. BAYERSCHMIDT 
Columbia University 


NIBELUNGISCHE PROBLEMATIK (Siegfried und Xanten. Hagen und die Meer™ 
frauen. Magyaren und Hunnen). Von Friedrich Panzer. (Sitzungsberichte 
der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-historische 
Klasse, Jahrgang 1953/54, 3. Abhandlung.) Heidelberg: Carl Winter 
Universitatsverlag, 1954. 32 S. 


ALS FORTSETZUNG zu seinen Nibelungischen Ketzereien und als Praludien zu 
einem neuen Werk iiber das Nibelungenlied legt Friedrich Panzer drei neue 
Studien vor. Sie sollen offenbar jene beiden durchgehenden Gedankenginge 
weiterhin stiitzen, die ihn seit einigen Jahren bei seinen Untersuchungen 
geleitet haben, nimlich erstens den Zweifel an der Heuslerschen Rekonstruk- 
tion der Vorstufen unseres Epos und zweitens den Glauben an die grofe 
schépferische Leistung des Epikers von 1200 (vgl. das Referat von Mary 
Fleet, “The Recent Study of the Nibelungenlied,” JEGP, tu, 32 ff., bes. 
42-47). 

Siegfrieds Herkunft aus Xanten ist ausschlieBlich im NL belegt, aber die 
Dichtung hat nur héchst unklare Vorstellungen iiber die Lage von Niederland 
und Norwegen, und diese angeblichen Wohnsitze Siegfrieds scheinen nicht 
aus alter Sage zu stammen. Xanten war niemals eine fiirstliche Residenz. Die 
Verbindung von St. Viktor mit Siegfried, die als Beweis fiir alte Lokalisierung 
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der Siegfriedsage in Xanten angefiihrt wird, ist Erzeugnis gelehrter Phantasie 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. St. Viktor war niemals Drachentéter , und das so ge- 
deutete Relief an der Michaelskapelle ist mit seinem Pendant eine Illustration 
zum go. Psalm (conculcabis leonem et draconem).—Nicht besser steht es mit 
der ‘frinkischen Trojanersage,’ die den rémischen Namen Xantens Colonia 
Trajana/Troiana bzw. seine frihmittelalterliche Form Troja mit Hagen 
verkniipfte, der aus Nova Troja (Kirchheim im Elsa&) gebiirtig sein sollte, 
Das geschah wohl am Ausgang des 15. Jahrhunderts. 

Die Episode, in der zwei Meerfrauen dem Hagen den Untergang aller 
Burgunden im Hunnenlande voraussagen, ist sonst nur in der gréberen Version 
der Thidrekssaga iiberliefert. Panzer bringt Parallelen zu den zukunftskun- 
digen Wassergeistern aus dem germanischen Altertum und der nordischen 
Uberlieferung. Besonders nahe steht eine quasihistorische Erzaihlung itiber 
Bischof Bruno von Wiirzburg (Grimm, Deutsche Sagen, Nr. 481—nicht 487), 
der im Jahre 1045 hinter Passau eine Begegnung mit einem Wassergespenst 
hatte. Mit Reserve verweist der Verfasser auch noch auf eine Sirenenprophe- 
zeiung in der Alexanderdichtung (Pseudokallisthenes, 11, Kap. 40). Auch wenn 
man Panzers Hypothese iiber die Abhangigkeit der Thidrekssaga von un- 
serem Epos ablehnt, verliert der Parallelennachweis nichts von seinem Wert. 
Der zweite Epiker mag in Sinne der Volkssage oder der Alexanderdichtung 
das Rudiment der Episode (von Heusler aus der Saga fiir die ‘altere No?’ 
erschlossen) weiter ausgeschmiickt haben. 

In der dritten Studie sondert Panzer aus, was von friiheren Arbeiten 
iiber die Ahnlichkeiten des Nibelungenliedes mit der magyarischen bzw. 
hunnischen Tradition noch haltbar ist. Er erértert die Parallelen zwischen 
Geisa, dem Vater Stephans des Heiligen, und Etzel sowie die sehr vage Be- 
ziehung zwischen Gisela, der deutschen Gemahlin Stephans, und der Wormser 
Fiirstentochter auf dem hunnischen Thron; schlieBlich die Ubertragung des 
Begriffs Etselburc von Aquincum/Alt-Ofen auf den Palast Etzels in Gran. 
Auch hier ist sein Ziel zu beweisen, daf man das NL als Produkt seiner Zeit 
und Umwelt nehmen miisse und daf man nicht auf Verhiltnisse des 10. und 
11. Jahrhunderts zuriickzugreifen brauche. 

ERNsT ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Sir Orfeo, Ed. by A. J. Bliss. (No. 4, Oxford English Monographs.) Oxford 
University Press, 1954. Pp. li+79. 


A. J. BLISS’s compact, well-written edition of Sir Orfeo, now generally recog- 
nized as the best of the earlier Middle English Breton lays, carefully repro- 
duces the three known texts. An excellent glossary lists separately the words 
of the earliest version, that in the Auchinleck MS (1330-40), from those in 
the two fifteenth-century manuscripts, thus bringing nearer that desideratum, 
a word list of the manuscript which, by its secure data, by the variety of its 
contents, and its recognition as the product of a London bookshop, has become 
a more than ever important landmark in middle English studies. Doubtless 
from necessary limitations of space in this monograph series, almost no at- 
tempt is made in this edition to relate Sir Orfeo to other poems in the Auchin- 
leck anthology, or even to determine the precise relation of this lay to the 
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Lay le Freyne, though the probability of their common authorship is acknowl- 
edged. Mr. Bliss happily recognizes that the Orfeo poet’s artistry did not 
spring from “untutored simplicity,” and that his skill was hardly matched 
till Chaucer and the Gawain poet wrote. But it would seem an over-doctri- 
naire concept of manuscript relationships that makes the editor reject, 
as not belonging to the original English poem, those ingenuously patriotic 
English allusions which make Orfeo an English king, identify Traciens as 
Winchester, and Winchester as Orfeo’s “owhen cité.” These identifications 
were cautiously or stupidly omitted, in the common source of the later texts, 
but they both kept, in almost the same words as A, Orfeo’s equally distinctive 
English command to summon a parlement and choose a new king once his own 
death is assured (A, vss. 216-17). This command, impossible in any ante- 
cedent French lai d’Orphey, and somewhat improbable before the revolu- 
tionary events of January, 1327, when Parliament forced Edward II from his 
throne and dramatically chose Edward III to be king, accords perfectly with 
all those other English elements, the place allusions, the winter landscape, the 
moral concepts of character, of marital and feudal loyalty, of the integrity of 
a king’s word, by which the once classical story, however, transformed by 
Celtic elements, was finally given the impress of a vitally English spirit. Mr. 
Bliss’s linguistic conclusion that the original language of Orfeo, represented 
with but little change in the Auchinleck MS, was the Westminster-Middlesex 
dialect is more acceptable than his belief that the Auchinleck scribe added 
the place allusions, or that the original English poem was necessarily written 
in the second half of the thirteenth century. The language of Orfeo, as here 
studied, does not forbid the possibility that Orfeo was written after 1327, 
perhaps very shortly before the compilation of the whole anthology. 

Of considerable interest for comparison with the prologue once common 
to the two Auchlinleck lays, Sir Orfeo and Lay le Freyne, is a recently dis- 
covered list or catalogue for a large collection of lays now lost. The list was 
found among the manuscripts of Shrewbury School (MS VII, f. 200); its 
items have been numbered and in part identified by Miss Brereton (Mod. 
Lang. Rev. xtv [1950], 40-45). They included not only such well-known 
lays by Marie de France as Bisclavret (9), Le Fresne (14), Lanval (22), Eliduc 
(33), Chievrefoil (56), but others, like Desiré (10) and Tydorel (27) of the same 
sort but not by her. Besides these tales “‘of fairy,” of “old auentours,” to use 
the descriptive terms of the English prologue, there were others, “of bourdes 
& ribaudy,” such as the Lai d’I gnaure (13), the Lai de Nabaret (53). In short, 
if the English author of the general description of lays in the Auchinleck MS 
had had the book of lays indexed by the Shrewsbury list before him, it would 
have provided him with specific reasons for his very inclusive ideas about the 
nature of lays. The Shrewsbury MS, seemingly of English provenance, was 
certainly in England in the fourteenth century. 

Mr. Bliss’s discreet examination of the Celtic sources suggests at once 
their charm and range. But we cannot agree that the Irish legend of The 
Wooing of Etain should be dismissed as one of the ultimate sources of Orfeo. 
The parallels between the two stories in the preliminary visit of the fairy prince 
to the mortal woman, the respite granted her, his abduction of her from the 
armed guards set by her husband, his sight of her in the company of Other- 
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world women, his recovery of her, cannot be dismissed as coincidental or un- 
remarkable. Except in these two tales they do not elsewhere appear in con- 
junction. The relationship worked out by Kittredge in 1886 and, of late, still 
further amplified by G. V. Smithers (Medium Aevum, xxi [1953], 85-88), 
must be maintained. 
L. H. Loomis 
New York City, New York 


Or Sonpry Foik: THE DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE IN THE CANTERBURY TALES. By 
R. M. Lumiansky. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1955. Pp. xiv+270. 
$s. 


ANYONE WHO has merely given the Canterbury Tales a hasty or a laboured 
reading would do well to use Dr. Lumiansky’s book as a reintroduction to the 
poem; it is methodical and interesting, and it boldly states a thesis that gives 
a new cohesion to the Tales, and a new motive to their poet. There is nothing 
startlingly new, as Dr. Lumiansky admits, in detecting in the Tales a fine 
dramatic sense, or a subtle and even sustained interplay of characters; but 
now for the first time it is suggested that the Tales themselves are pendants 
to the portraits, that what really matters is that the interesting teller is made 
more interesting, more complex, more credible, by the aptness of his story. 
This wholehearted theory is fascinating, though in general the praise for the 
marvellous interdependence of teller, tale, other teller, and background, is 
traditional and acceptable. We are delighted to follow into the play within a 
play, a state from which (though the author does not suggest as much) we are 
harshly recalled by the ended revels of the Retraction. 

The Chaucer scholar will enjoy the book, too, because it is well written 
and its authorities are sound. It is in the details of his pleading that Dr. 
Lumiansky will seem sometimes to go too far. We are early told (p. 11) that 
the quite amazing cleverness of Chaucer’s interpreters is also Chaucer’s own 
cleverness—meanings have not been “read into”’ him: but it becomes obvious, 
especially in tricky chapters like The Franklin, that the author is willing to 
defend Chaucer in everything. The Tales emerge as near-perfect in their pene- 
tration and humanity, and one wonders more than ever how the Retractor 
could be such a silly old man. Even in the general trend of the argument 
there are some odd attitudes: there is too automatica definition of the Nar- 
rator as “a separate person from Chaucer the author of the Tales” (p. 53), 
which is of doubtful relevance even if proven; what goes on in the Pardoner’s 
mind is piled up by hypotheses from p. 205 onward, rising to a triumphant 
“it is perhaps not too farfetched to imagine” on p. 209. And in many small 
points the argument is eked out by doubtful fanices: after all, is the Parson 
meant to be exaggerated (p. 21), as are the others? Is the Prioress’s way of 
speaking French really satirized (p. 79)? Did Esther “hate’’ Ahasuerus (p. 162)? 
It is all very well to suppose that Chaucer was hiding a “‘merry twinkle” (p. 
89) and not simply looking abashed or abstracted, but unfair to use that twin- 
kle as the basis for further suppositions. The Physician’s Tale, since it does 
not “‘fit,”’ is excused as a piece of hypocrisy (p. 200). Two remarks about the 
antifeminism of the Nun’s Priest (p. 105) and the feminism of Prudence 
(p. 94; the audience would apparently be reminded of the wives of Edward III, 
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the Black Prince, and Richard II) are not convincing. I still think that “I 
wol yow nat deceyve” (p. 219) means simply that the Pardoner is pretending 
not to lie. The Monk’s Tale is not a string of ‘completely uninspired” narra- 
tives (p. 102); the powerful lines on Ugolino disprove this—but the criticism 
is needed to back the argument that the Tale is a mere piece of revenge on 
the Host. We are given on p. 4 the operative word “late” for Chaucer’s 
framing of the scheme, whereafter it would damage the argument to admit 
that any of the Tales were written earlier (and therefore without a dramatic 
scheme in mind). I don’t think much of “religion (the afterlife)” on p. 17, 
and it is surely litotes to say (p. 34) that Boethius “seems” to have been 
Chaucer’s favourite philosopher. Eriphyle is misspelt on p. 124, and alopecia 
would be a preferable form on p. 137. A misprint on p. 136 turns the Sum- 
moner’s fiend into his friend! 

Dr. Lumiansky sometimes says too much, advancing a fatuous theory so 
as to reject it: of course the Parson’s Tale is not “present only to represent a 
type of late medieval literature” (p. 249). Pages like 172, with its analysis of 
the Merchant’s messy motives, are rather wordy, and there is far too much 
about whether the Nun’s Priest was “brawny” or feeble; the investigation 
becomes improper. It is proved that the Knight’s Tale is highly Boethian, but 
little is done to link this fact with the thesis. On the other hand, the contem- 
porary scene is depicted excitingly and with understanding; this is a Coultured 
book, and the medieval church is put in its unsatisfactory place. Especially 
does the Prioress suffer—and rightly, as the vapid anti-Semite that she is. (By 
the way, the name Hubert not only suited the Friar [p. 132] but apparently 
suited the Man in the Moon who looked like a Grey Friar.) Quite apart from 
the attractive theme, some other new riches are unearthed; for instance, some- 
thing to add to our little corpus of medieval literary criticism, in the person 
of the Host (p. 85). Malcolm Thurgood’s big, untidy thumbnail sketches are 
not worthy of this lively and adequate book; they reveal much ignorance of 
architecture and some of costume. 

Basit CoTTLe 
University of Bristol, England 


WoLFRAMS PARZIVAL: STUDIEN zUR RELIGIOSITAT UND Form. Von Peter 
Wapnewski. (Germanische Bibliothek, herausgegeben von Richard 
Kienast und Richard v. Kienle, Dritte Reihe: Untersuchungen und Ein- 
zeldarstellungen.) Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 1955. 


NO SCHOLAR can afford to by-pass this important study. In some of its chapters 
I regard it as epoch-making. It is, among other things, an extremely able 
Auseinandersetsung with all the recent notable publications on the Parzival, 
including contributions by Eggers, Ehrismann, Kellermann, Maurer, Mergell, 
Misch, Mockenhaupt, Mohr, Nolte, Panzer, Ranke, Schneider, F. R. Schréder, 
W. J. Schréder, Schwietering, Singer, Weber, Wesle, Zeydel, and others. (The 
index is incomplete in its listing of names mentioned in the footnotes.) 

The first chapter, taking its lead from observations of Hermann Schneider, 
which it modifies and expands, demonstrates, on the basis of a convincing 
number of general, specific, and antithetical parallels, that in fundamental 
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respects Wolfram plotted the inner development of his hero Parzival in 
conscious contrast to that of Hartman’s Gregorius: Wolfram presents a 
guoter stindaere who reacts to the divine visitation in consequence of his sins 
not in the manner of a legendary saint, who expiates his guilt by the most 
rigorous ascetism, but in the manner of a human being. Hartman’s prologue 
is in the nature of a sermon without functional connection with the course of 
his story. In contrast, there is a close connection between prologue and story 
in the Parsival, if Wapnewski is right in showing that the key term zwifel 
stands for despair of God’s mercy in the Gregorius, whereas Wolfram uses it 
to designate Parzival’s doubt of God’s willingness to help. Similarly there is a 
sharp difference in the use of the term zorn in connection with the two heroes’ 
reaction to God’s visitation upon them (p. 18). All this I find very plausible. 

Chapter II presents an erudite and illuminating study of parallels that 
obtain between ideas and imagery of Wolfram’s Parsival, on the one hand, 
and the Epistle of St. James, the noncanonical Pastor Hermae, and the First 
Epistle of St. John, on the other. This lays the groundwork for one of Wap- 
newski’s two main theses: It is more plausible to think of Wolfram as owing 
his theological terminology to direct knowledge of scriptural books (in the Vul- 
gate and in German translations) than to contemporary theological writings 
such as those of St. Bernhard of Clairvaux. Wapnewski would see Wolfram in 
terms of the powerful religious Laienbewegung of his time, which sought its 
inspiration in the documents of the early Christian centuries without neces- 
sarily departing in any conscious or systematic way from the teachings of the 
Church. To the weighing of this issue Wapnewski has unquestionably made a 
very substantial contribution, both here and in subsequent chapters. On this 
chapter I should like to make two critical observations: First, inasmuch as 
Western medieval thought was limited to Latin and the vernacular languages, 
is any gain to be derived for Wolfram’s terminology from the scrutiny of the 
Greek original texts underlying the Vulgate, or did the author resort to this 
complication in order to demonstrate his competence in the theological field? 
Secondly, in his discussion of what Wolfram owed to the Physiologus he fails 
to realize that the facts have been known for a long time (he does not seem to 
know Friedrich Lauchert’s Geschichte des Physiologus, 1889); also he strays 
somewhat out of bounds by exploring the relation of the Phoenix to other ori- 
ental myths (p. 61). 

Chapter III, “Augustinus,” takes up the old question of Parzival’s guilt 
in terms of the theological concepts first developed by St. Augustine and still 
recognized as authoritative in Wolfram’s day. To point to the heart of the mat- 
ter: Why did Parzival not ask the question that would have healed the 
stricken King? Of the many attempts to solve this problem Wapnewski’s 
seems to me the most explicit and satisfying. Parzival’s silence, he explains, 
is not a specific sin; it is the consequence, rather, of his being in a state of sin, 
involving a continuing responsibility for acts previously committed—a state 
which St. Augustine designates by the term reatus borrowed from Roman 


law (p. 92). 


Diese nun im Reat hervorgerufene Unordnung und ihr Werk ist nicht etwa Ausdruck 
bésen Willens, ist iberhaupt “nichts der Seele Anhaftendes (in animo), sondern ein 
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auGer- und tiberpersénliches, mystisches Strafverhingnis, begriindet in occultis legibus 
Dei...” (p. 97). 


It is not mere immaturity, on the one hand, or lack of sympathy, on the 
other, which seals Parzival’s lips: his silence results from the state of obfusca- 
tion into which his sins (the abrupt abandonment of his mother and the slaying 
of Ither, both of them engendered by cupiditas) have plunged him. 


Unter diesem Aspekt allein kann Parzivals Schweigen als “Siinde” gewertet werden 
wie der Gralkreis, wie Cundrie es tut; als Siinde, die dadurch nur Siinde ist, daf sie als 
konsequenter Ausdruck habitueller Siindhaftigkeit erscheint. Ein andrer, nicht belastet 
mit der Blutschuld, wire in seinem Schweigen durh zuht nur unreif gewesen. Parzival 
aber siindigt dadurch, daf er siindig ist. Er hat den Gral bereits verloren, bevor er 
ihn durch sein Schweigen verliert. Das Nichtfragen ist nur Bestatigung dafiir, da er, 
der als Pradestinierter zum Gral finden konnte, ihn im Stande der Siinde nicht erringen 


kann. (p. 95) 


Parzival’s silence is a punishment rather than a sin—a punishment that results 
in “Verlust der Lebensfreude, Kirchenfremdheit, Gotteshaz” (p. 99). All this, 
as Parzival’s subsequent conversion under the guidance of Trevrezent and his 
ultimate election, is intimately tied to St. Augustine’s concept of predestina- 
tion: Parzival is predestined to achieve the Grail via a tortuous career that 
involves sin and suffering in a foreordained process of purification. 

This whole chapter deserves to be studied with the greatest care. Wap- 
newski is at pains not to force the story into a preconceived scheme but to 
show, rather, that it conforms in essentials to the spirit of the teachings of 
the Catholic Church in Wolfram’s day, as developed by St. Augustine (the 
author’s second main thesis). The final chapter of the book (VI), which 
explores the question of possible heretical tendencies in the Parsival (Cathar- 
ism and Gnosticism), affords an informed and well-balanced supplement to 
the discussion of Wolfram’s relation to Augustinian doctrine. 

Chapter IV treats a variety of problems. The first section deals with the 
knotty problem of number and numerical proportion as a governing principle 
in the composition of the Parsival. It is informative and stimulating, but in 
attempting to apply this principle to the prologue it (admittedly) arrives at 
no significant results. Wapnewski does not accept Hans Eggers’ recent startling 
finds as concerns the proportions of the whole poem (p. 118), and he does not 
mention the tangle of arithmetical confusion to be found in Kienast’s other- 
wise interesting contribution to the Panser-Festschrift of 1950 (pp. 112-13), 
making me almost doubt Schwietering’s remark that “more people are able 
to count than to weigh” (p. 123). 

His grouping of the books shows a refreshing absence of the ideological 
schematism of Mergell and W. J. Schréder, but it seems to me that Wapnewski 
overworks the symbolic identity of Parzival and Gawan (p. 127). I have simi- 
lar doubts regarding the symbolism of Parzival’s inability to defeat his party- 
colored half-brother Feirefiz (p. 137) in the following section. 

The interpretation of ungenuht in the next section is obscured, I think, 
by too much recourse to secondary authorities (pp. 142-43): I would point 
out that St. Augustine, in the last paragraph of Book XIV, Ch. 13 of De Civi- 
tate Dei, uses the terms sibi ipsi placere and sibi sufficere as synonyms desig- 
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nating man’s sin in following the lead of his own desires instead of seeking 
satisfaction in being at one with the Creator. And the final section on “Minne 
und Gral,” while convincing in its argument, lapses into the old error of seeing 
Cundrie’s arrival at Arthur’s court (Book VI) in a May-time setting (p. 147), 
forgetting that it is separated from the Good-Friday season by half a year, 
according to Trevrezent’s calendar. 

The chapter on Trevrezent’s recantation (Ch. V) takes issue with all the 
recent theories advanced on this extremely difficult subject. Wapnewski’s 
prime concern, however, is to refute Gottfried Weber’s thesis to the effect 
that the recantation (P. 798, 1-30) involves a radical departure from the then 
current views of St. Augustine regarding the relations of man and God, of 
human striving and the operation of grace; Weber sees in the scene in question 
an anticipation of the views of St. Thomas Aquinas, formulated a half-century 
after Wolfram. Everything in this context hinges upon the “lie” that Trev- 
rezent recants. According to Weber the statement now branded as a lie is the 
passage “méchte ich dirz wel begriienen . . . ” (P. 489, 13-20), which Weber 
(and W. J. Schréder and Wapnewski himself, contrary to most other scholars) 
interprets as the expression of a specific hope on Trevrezent’s part that Parzi- 
val might still achieve his quest of the Grail. On this basis the opening lines of 
Trevrezent’s recantation, according to Weber, boil down to this statement: 
I lied, i.e., contrary to my conviction I pretended to believe that there was 
still hope of your winning the Grail; I did so in order to keep you from falling 
prey to despair. This statement of the case, Wapnewski argues, is based on 
three untenable twistings of the text (pp. 154-56), and he riddles Weber’s po- 
sition, I think, in pointing out (p. 160) that it would have been northing short 
of blasphemous for Trevrezent to end his white lie by an invocation of God: 
“ich bin von gote din rates wer” (P. 489, 21). Wapnewski also convincingly 
refutes Weber’s claim that Trevrezent’s recognition of the power of man’s 
striving (in the recantation passage) marks a departure from Trevrezent’s po- 
sition in Book IX (pp. 162-63). 

Both Weber and Wapnewski put too much strain, I think, on the phrase 
“den grAl erstriten, den gral bejagen,” with or without the conditioning clause 
“wan der von gote ist dar benant” (P. 786, 7). Trevrezent states the literal 
truth (by understatement) when he remarks: Heretofore it was not customary 
[i.e., it was unheard of] that anyone should attain the Grail by force of 
striving (P. 798, 24-26). Let us remember, first, that God originally appointed 
an angelic host, and later Titurel and his kin, as guardians of the Grail. Let 
us remember, secondly, that all the knightly company (both men and women) 
who ministered to the Grail are summoned thither as children by divine de- 
cree, without any striving on their part—unwissende in terms of Sigune’s 
statement. So the case of a knight’s finding the Grail by conscious striving is 
absolutely without precedent. There is only negative evidence available on 
this point, and we may presume that Trevrezent’s pronouncements are based 
on tradition and experience rather than on any consciously formulated theory 
of salvation. 

Wapnewski’s own conclusions regarding the recantation scene leave me 
baffled. Insisting that the “lie” to which Trevrezent confesses must refer to the 
fate of the neutral angels, he admits that the whole scene is absurd in three re- 
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spects: (1) Trevrezent recants something that he never actually said. (2) It is 
impossible to see how the alleged lie could have influenced Parzival either pro 
or con in his quest of the Grail. (3) It is inconceivable that a man of Trevre- 
zent’s integrity should have lied at all (pp. 168 ff.). The whole recantation pas- 
sage Wapnewski regards as an interpolation, as already Lachmann did, more 
than a hundred years ago. But even this gives us no clue, Wapnewski says, to 
Trevrezent’s wholly unaccountable behavior. ‘““Trevrizent ist der Situation 
hier gar nicht gewachsen, er ist tiberhaupt nicht im Bilde!” (p. 167). “So 
begegnet uns im XVI. Buch ein pervertierter Trevrizent . . . So wird Trev- 
rizent in seiner erzwungenen wandelunge nachgerade zu einer tragischen Ge- 
stalt” (p. 172). Such conclusions, the expression of a very honest search for 
the truth, can satisfy no one. I attempted to grapple with the problem of the 
recantation in a different way (G. R., April 1954), and I am pleased to find 
that Wapnewski, happening upon my paper after his work was completed, 
credits it with a clear presentation of an alternative possibility that he had 
not explored (p. 171, footnote). 

Another puzzle discussed toward the end of Chapter V is the meaning 
of Parzival’s rejoinder to Trevrezent after the recantation. Here the line “di- 
nen rat wil ich haben doch” (P. 799, 6) is the crux, and four widely differing in- 
terpretations are given on pp. 168 and 170. In contrast to these four I should 
like to connect this line and its context, Parzival’s longing to see his wife, with 
the two impressive passages in which Trevrezent had emphasized the sacred- 
ness of the marriage bond (P. 468, 5—9, and 474, 14-20). I think Parzival is in 
effect saying: I love Condwiramurs by natural impulse, but your religious rein- 
forcement of my feeling is something I shall also hold in mind until death do 
us part. 

In conclusion, the tone of this book calls for a word of comment. On his 
own part, Wapnewski is at pains not to fall victim to preconceived ideological 
schemes that lead to arbitrary distortion of Wolfram’s poem. He makes no 
oracular pronouncements. He shows a fine passion for clearly pointing up the 
problems at issue and for exploring every avenue (that he sees) which may 
lead to their solution. Although the book (especially in its footnotes) contains 
many spicy references to devious interpretations, Wapnewski refrains for the 
most part from indulging in overt personal polemics. He repeatedly stresses 
the danger of allowing what must remain on the level of a discussion to de- 
generate into a monologue: no interpreter should claim to have a monopoly of 
a fully rounded picture of so complex a phenomenon as Wolfram. Is this a 
symptom of a general postwar desire to curb aggressive tendencies in the 
field of scholarship? Is it indicative of a conciliatory personal disposition? Is 
it due, in part, to the character of the book as a Habilitationsschrift? 

HERMANN J. WEIGAND 
Yale University 
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Little is known, at least on this side of the Atlantic, of the new editor. 
A former student of the well-known Shakespearian scholar, Peter Alexander, 
he was once a junior fellow of the Shakespeare Institute at Stratford; at 
present he is said to be an assistant to Professor Alexander at the University 
of Glasgow. It was while he was still at the Institute, as his Preface shows, 
that he completed this revision of King John, February, 1953. He seems to 
have been selected for this task in accordance with the general editor’s appar- 
ent policy of choosing, as far as possible, young scholars to edit the various 
volumes of the New Arden Shakespeare. Whether this policy is justified in 
preparing an edition designed primarily for school and college students—see 
the general editor’s preface—is, perhaps, an open question. This young scholar 
has at least the courage of his convictions. He has made a fairly clean sweep 
of the work of his predecessor; little is left of the original Arden edition of this 
play except the text, and even that is at times radically altered. 

The new Introduction falls into five sections. 

Section 1. The Sources. Here the editor attacks Dover Wilson’s statement 
that the sole source of Shakespeare’s play was the anonymous Troublesome 
Raigne of King John (hereafter denoted simply by T. R.), 1591. He insists 
that Shakespeare surely consulted two English and two Latin chronicles, viz. 
Holinshed, Foxe’s Actes and Monuments, 1583, the Historia Major of Matthew 
Paris, and the MS Wakefield Chronicle, to say nothing of one of the old Cer- 
de-lion romances. This seems a rather heavy burden to impose on the young 
Shakespeare, busy at this time, 1591, the editor’s date for the play, in perfect- 
ing his profession as an actor and his art as a poet-playwright. We may well 
allow him to have turned over the pages of his favorite Holinshed, but the 
others seem rather doubtful. The editor, however, is quite sure of himself: 
“The case for Foxe,” he says, “becomes watertight” when we see that 
Shakespeare follows Foxe’s misspelling of the name of the abbey where John 
died—Swinsted instead of Holinshed’s correct Swineshead. But if we allow 
for a moment that Shakespeare may have used T. R. as a source, this “water- 
tight case”’ breaks down, for T. R. also spells the name Swinstead or Swinsteed. 
In like manner we need not to go back to a medieval romance to discover 
Shakespeare’s source for the merging of Richard’s two enemies, the Archduke 
of Austria and the Viscount of Limoges, into one dramatic figure; they are 
already so merged in T. R. In fact, instead of attempting to show that T. R. 
is a bad reproduction of King John, which is really the main purpose of this 
introduction, the editor takes it for granted, and on this hypothesis attempts 
to show how Shakespeare could have assembled from many sources the 
material which he combined in King John. Wilson, at least, had tried to show 
scene by scene how King John was derived from T. R. To prove the contrary 
it should, one thinks, be the editor’s task to show scene by scene how T. R. 
is derived from King John. This would involve among other things some ex- 
planation of the farcical comic scenes in the abbey (7. R. Pt. I, sc. xi and Pt. 
II, sc. vi) of which there is no trace in King John. One can understand why 
Shakespeare using T. R. as a source should have struck them out; it is difficult 
to account for their presence in what the editor takes to be a bad reproduction 
of King John. He evades this difficulty by never mentioning it. Further he 
conjectures that Shakespeare “invented” the Faulconbridge story which plays 
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so large a part in Act I of King John. This seems unlikely; Shakespeare was 
less the inventor than the genial adapter to his purpose of his donné, and there 
are few better examples of his skill as an adaptor than the transformation of 
the crude Faulconbridge matter of 7. R. into the amusing and entertaining 
passages in King John. This long (about 20 pages) and essentially controversial 
section would, one feels, have found a more appropriate place in an academic 
journal than in an edition designed to interpret the play to young students 
of Shakespeare. It has at times puzzled a rather old student. 

Section 2. The Text. The editor states that his text follows that of the F. 
as closely as possible. This is, of course, the correct procedure since the F. 
alone preserves an authentic contemporary text. Yet too much is known today 
about the “copy” and the printing of F. to permit an editor to regard its text 
as sacrosanct. Even Honigmann recognizes two “strata” in the F. text of 
King John, one based on Shakespeare’s “foul papers,” the other a “printing- 
house interference.” Accordingly he allows himself from time to time to make 
emendations. One original and ingenious alteration appears at the very 
beginning where in the s.d. to I, 1, for the F. with the Chattylion of France he 
reads with them the Chatillon, assuming “an omitted suspension-mark (for 
“m’’).”” It seems more likely, however, that the phrase of France, following 
the proper name, was meant to mark the character as holding an office such 
as “‘the Constable of France.” In the main, however, he follows F. rather than 
later editorial emendations; of the fourteen emendations noted in the Variorum 
(p. 431) as embodied in the Cambridge edition (1891-93) which is, one may 
say, the textus receptus today, he accepts only five and these are in every case 
certissima, such as the Ale for the F. Aca (II.i.67). His predilection for F: car- 
ries him at times to an almost absurd conservatism; in II.i.113, for example, 
he retains the F, beast, a plain misprint for breast, corrected in F; and all later 
editions. His attempt to justify beast as a “conceit” to exaggerate John’s in- 
humanity is not likely to convince later editors. 

His predilection for F. causes him to return to its act and scene division. 
A long argument (pp. xxxvii-xli) attempts to show how the faulty F. divisions 
came to be made by the compositor’s misunderstanding of his “‘copy.’’ It also 
argues that the divisions of the textus receptus, dating from Theobald, are 
also erroneous. This may well be true, but when he actually prints in his text 
what he assumes to have been the five divisions of the “copy” he introduces 
almost inextricable confusion into Acts II and III. His Act I1.ii is IIIL.i of the 
lextus receptus; his III.i corresponds to III.i, 75-273 of the textus receptus ; but 
he merges III.ii and iii of the textus receptus into his III.ii. (Here I believe he is 
distinctly wrong: IIL.ii in F. closes with Exit [for Exeunt] and leaves the stage 
bare after which a new scene should begin as in the old Arden edition.) His 
IIL.iii, consequently, is III.iv of the textus receptus. From IV.i to the end he has 
made no change except to correct, like all former editors, the erroneous F. 
Actus Quartus, into Act V. These changes make his text unusable in Acts II 
and III for comparison with other editions or for reference to a dictionary or 
glossary. It would have sufficed, after stating his reasons for the change, to 
have retained the old divisions and indicated in his textual notes, or by some 
typographical device, as in the Variorum, what he takes to be the author’s 
originally designed act and scene division. If this edition is to be used in 
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schools and colleges, a return to the textus receptus act and scene division 
seems called for. 

Per contra the editor has introduced another innovation which should, 
I think, meet with general approval. This is the elimination of the part of 
the First Crrizen of Angiers, who in Act II of the teatus receptus speaks re- 
peatedly from the walls of that city. His place is taken in this edition by 
Hubert, not, we may note, with the title de Burgh, in the Dramatis Personae 
at the beginning of the play and in all the speeches hitherto assigned to the 
First Citisen. For this change the editor relies upon the text of the F. where in 
II.i.325 the speech-heading Hubert appears replacing Citisen as spokesman for 
the town. This speech-heading continues in F. as Hub. throughout the scene 
before all the speeches hitherto assigned to First Citizen. One exception must 
be noted; at line 368, by an evident compositor’s error, the speech-heading 
Fra. appears; emended by Rowe and later editors to Citizen. The editor 
argues (p. xxxvii) that in the process of composition Shakespeare decided to 
replace the nameless Citisen by the Hubert whom he destined to play a leading 
part in two great scenes (III.iii and IV.i) that were to follow. Further he holds 
that F., printed, as he believes, from Shakespeare’s foul papers, failed to cor- 
rect as the prompt-book presumably did, the speech assignment. The editor is 
not the first to mark this difficulty—see the long note in the Variorum, p. 
120—but he is the first to deal with it courageously and thoroughly. In the 
textus receptus Hubert de Burgh appears for the first time in III.ii in attendance 
on John. 

There is much to be said for this innovation. It clarifies the social status of 
Hubert who from the time of Rowe’s Dramatis Personae has appeared in the 
text as one of the English lords, and, with the title De Burgh, added by eight- 
eenth-century editors, came to be identified with the historic great justiciar 
of that name. Shakespeare’s Hubert, as he appears in this edition, is a French- 
man who has sworn allegiance to John (III.iii.33) and become his confidant, 
the keeper of Arthur (III.ii.5), the agent in the proposed blinding or murder 
of Arthur (III.iii and IV.i), the messenger whom John sends to the revolting 
lords (IV.ii.260), and the attendant on the King when John drank the poison 
prepared by the monk (V.vi.23). Such a character would be fitter than an 
English lord to accept the murderous mission against Arthur. 

It may be worth while to examine the treatment of these names— 
Citizen and Hubert—in T. R. and to ask whether it may not have a bearing 
on the relative priority of the two plays. 

In T. R. Pt. I, sc. ii—I use the scene divisions in the Variorum reprint— 
the Citizens (F. A Citisen) appear upon the walls of Angiers and one of them, 
Citizen, speaks to the kings. In sc. iv a First Citisen takes up the word, 1. 49, 
and later (Il. 58 and 64) suggests the marriage of Lewis and Blanche. After this 
scene there is no further occasion for a Citizen. Hubert, on the other hand, 
appears for the first time in T. R. in sc. ix as Hubert de Burgh, in the text, |. 30, 
as well as in the opening stage direction. He appears in attendance on John 
who turns Arthur over to him with a plain hint of murder. Hubert de Burgh 
appears again in the s.d. before sc. xii in the prison with Arthur. In sc. xiii 
Hubert enters to bring John a false report of the blinding and death of Arthur 
only to retract it later, whereupon he is sent out to pacify the angry lords. 
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In Pt. II of T. R. he appears only twice, in sc. i and in sc. ii. In the latter he 
must enter with two or three; he here tells John the true story of Arthur’s 
death (Il. 38-42) and is dispatched to hang Peter the Prophet. This is his last 
appearance in T. R. 

It may be possible upon the basis of these data to reach some conclusion 
as to the relative priority of the two plays. If, as the editor repeatedly insists 
in his Preface, T. R. is a pirated version of King John, the “copy” for this 
piracy must have been based upon notes taken at the performance of Shake- 
speare’s play, since, so far as is known, King John was never printed till it ap- 
peared in F. At such a performance, however, the speeches assigned in 
Shakespeare’s foul papers to Citisen would have been corrected in the prompt- 
book and spoken, as they are in this edition, by Hubert. How then does the 
editor account for the speech-heading Citizen in T. R., sc. ii and sc. iv? 

There is also the question of the social status of Hubert. In T. R. he first 
appears as Hubert de Burgh along with Pembroke and Salisbury, apparently 
like them an English lord in John’s Army. Where we may ask did the com- 
pilers of the “copy” for T. R. get the title de Burgh, which seems to make him 
a nobleman and which later led to the erroneous identification of Shake- 
speare’s character with the historic Hubert de Burgh? Certainly they did 
not get it from Shakespeare’s play where this title never appears. They may 
have got it from Holinshed—see the extract from his Chronicle on p. 153 of 
this edition. The fact is that Hubert de Burgh, an English lord in T. R., is quite 
a different character from Hubert the citizen of Angiers who becomes John’s 
confidant in Shakespeare’s play. This seems at least to show Shakespeare 
altering for his own ends his source, T. R., rather than the compilers of 
T. R. pirating and misrepresenting Shakespeare’s play. It would be interesting 
to see the editor’s explanation of this matter; he does not touch on it in his 
discussion of the “merging ” of the Citizen and Hubert on p. xxxvii of his 
Preface. 

Section 3. The Date. The date should be the primary concern of the Pref- 
ace. Here the editor should attempt to prove the priority of King John to T. R. 
On the contrary, assuming as he does throughout that T. R. is a bad reproduc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s play, he is obliged to fix an earlier date than the publica- 
tion of T. R., 1591, and settles on 1590. To support this date he assembles 
various evidences “hitherto unnoted.” These all seem to your reviewer 
rather suggestive than positive. The correspondences with other Exizabethan 
works may be explained by Shakespeare’s borrowing from contemporary 
literature— as he not seldom did—at any time during his composition of 
King John. The joke on the thin actor, Sincklo, would be effective at any 
date if, as is assumed, he played the part of Robert Faulconbridge. The 
various “topical” allusions carry little weight. The murder of a King by a 
fanatical Roman Catholic may have been “topical” in late 1589 after the 
assassination of Henry III by a monk, but the poisoning of John by a monk 
was an established English tradition—compare the reference in Holinshed on 
p. 162—and much more is made of this tradition in T. R. than in King John. 
Shakespeare indeed seems to have toned it down by a bare reference, whereas 
in T. R. it is actually performed upon the stage. The long, four-page account 
of the family (Burbage-Brayne) quarrel in 1590 is entertaining, but seems to 
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have little or no bearing on the Faulconbridge episode in King John. The 
riotous behavior of Richard Burbage is as different as possible from that of the 
Bastard to his mother in King John; indeed it is more nearly related to that 
of the Bastard in T. R. where he threatens to kill her unless she reveals his 
paternity; again we seem to see Shakespeare altering and improving his source. 
It does not suffice to insist on the “bad quarto” features of T. R., such as its 
“tissue of stolen phrases.” If it is, as the editor insists, a bad quarto of Shake- 
speare’s play, we would expect to find many of his lines and phrases repro- 
duced, badly perhaps, in T. R. —compare the treatment of the suicide solilo- 
quy in the “bad quarto” of Hamlet,—but none such has been detected. A 
possible explanation of these features in T. R. is that it may be a poor reprint 
of “foul papers” of an author, or authors, writing in the late 1580’s a play 
on the “troublesome reign” of King John. 

Section 4. The Play. Since King John , according to the editor’s repeated 
statement, is in no way dependent on T. R., it deserves, he holds, to be re- 
examined “with new respect.’ Accordingly this section presents an original 
revaluation of Shakespeare’s play. 

The editor finds it “pre-occupied with moral concepts,”’ in particular with 
the conflict of right with wrong backed by might. This is brought out by the 
imagery of the text in which eyes appear as the symbols of right, hands of 
wrongful might. Further images, such as “bodily outrage” and “rape” 
intensify the theme of conflict, and the interesting suggestion is made that 
Shakespeare’s preoccupation with this theme explains some of his deviations 
from the facts of history: John’s “usurpation,” for instance, and Arthur’s 
tender age. In his search for significant imagery the editor seems at times 
faulty in his interpretation of the text. Constance, for example, does not 
“bring forth a babe of clouts”’ (III.iii.58); on the contrary, denying that she 
is mad, she declares that if she were, she would mistake a rag doll for her lost 
child. 

The editor spends little time on the characters of the play, but remarks 
rightly that John, the “protagonist,” is the John of Holinshed, at once pas- 
sionate and treacherous. In his treatment of the Bastard, one of the greatest 
of Shakespeare’s early creations, he seems impelled by so strong an urge to 
refute a recent presentation of that character as the true hero of the play, as 
to over-insist on his inferior status; he calls him John’s “boon companion,” 
of which there is no sign whatever in the text, and calls attention to the re- 
peated “‘snubs” directed to him by other characters. In one case, that of Salis- 
bury’s “snub” (IV.iii.94), the editor might have noted that the Bastard’s 
reply shows him by no means ready to accept reproof; on the contrary he 
addresses Salisbury as his social equal and his physical inferior. It would be 
interesting to know whether Shakespeare when he wrote these lines was 
conscious of the fact that Salisbury also was a bastard, the illegitimate son of 
Henry II and Fair Rosamond. 

No attention is paid in this section to the metrical tests on which the 
former Arden editor relied, in part at least, for his dating of the play somewhere 
between 1593 and 1595. Nor is there any reference to the contemporary politi- 
cal significance of the play, to Shakespeare’s firm resistance, shared by most 
Englishmen of his days, to the threat of Papal aggression. In short this revalu- 
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ation of King John is mainly confined, in the manner of much contemporary 
criticism, to a discussion of its symbolic imagery. 

Section 5. Stage History. This is a welcome addition to the former Arden 
King John. It is not so full as that given in Wilson’s edition of the play (1936), 
but it supplements that by a reference to later performances at Stratford and 
elsewhere, including one on television as late as 1952. 

The Text. Something has already been said about the text of this edition 
and limits of space prevent a fuller treatment of the subject. One may note 
however, that while often rejecting emendations, the editor is not altogether 
adverse to corrections, especially if they are his own. This is shown by the 
frequency with which the note, This ed., appears in the textual apparatus. I 
have counted five such notes in the short first act. 

In one case (II.i.144) his attempt to follow F. as closely as possible has 
led the editor to print what seems something like an absurdity. This is a 
famous crux; over two pages are devoted to it in the Variorum. A similar dif- 
ficulty appears in a Chapman play (Byron’s Tragedy, I1.ii.294) where the 
question is whether to interpret the Q. showes as shoes or as shows. In both 
cases, I believe, shows is the correct rendering. Here the word Jt, l. 143, refers, 
of course, to the lionskin of King Richard, now worn by Austria, and the 
Bastard’s taunting remarks that i¢ is as unsightly upon Austria’s back as the 
famous lion skin of Hercules would be upon an ass. The editor prints shoes, 
but fails to explain what the shoes of Hercules would be doing upon an ass’s 
back; he recognizes in a note other readings and interpretations of the line, 
adopts in his text the worst of them, and even so changes the F. Alcides (nomi- 
native) to Alcides’ (genitive). 

The spelling has, of course, been modernized, but there is an interesting 
exception which again shows the editor’s partiality for F. readings. The word 
“devil” occurs eleven times in this play: the F. spelling is variously dewill and 
diuill. The editor follows these variants exactly, printing divel when the F. has 
it and devil elsewhere. To his first divel he appends a note, “‘variant of devil’’ 
—even an American schoolboy would know that—and refers to the three other 
instances of this spelling in his text. This seems to be a mere eccentricity; the 
old Arden edition spells it devil throughout. Eccentricity and a desire to 
appear original seem, unfortunately, to characterize the editor’s treatment 
of the text. 

Textual Notes. The apparatus in this as in most of the new Ardens seems 
excessively elaborate. On p. 6, for example, it includes a group of s.d.s. from 
earlier editions, rejected in favor of the simpler directions of F. It is interest- 
ing that in a note on the first of these the editor, referring to a s.d. in T. R., 
asserts that the “pirate” editor of that play had seen a performance of King 
John. This is in line with the general purpose and manner of this edition: the 
repeated statement that T. R. is a “pirated” version of King John serves in 
lieu of the required, but missing, proof of this assumed fact. It is unfortunate 
that the general editor did not limit the space for textual notes to that judi- 
ciously employed by Ridley in the new Arden Antony and Cleopatra. 

Notes. The explanatory notes are elaborate, often ingenious and interest- 
ing, especially when the editor is defending his own reading or his interpre- 
tation of the text. He has, perhaps, too keen an eye for lurking puns and 
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bawdry. Shakespeare, no doubt, loved a pun and was not averse to a bit of 
bawdry, but it seems a pity to put a magnifying glass upon his text to discover 
them where they are not readily apparent. Thus in I.i.98 there is no need to 
find a pun in fale; the suspected bawdy sense makes nonsense of the passage. 
A little later, I.i.147, the phrase, in any case, is called “the climax of a series 
of indecent puns.” It is true that an indecent meaning may be found in Eliza- 
bethan English for most of the words cited in this note, but is there any need 
of diving beneath their ordinary sense to discover it? The Bastard is simply 
jesting at the starveling shape of his legitimate brother. It is, perhaps, worth 
noting that in |. 147 the editor emends the F. Nob to Knob in order to accentu- 
ate the bawdry. One is reminded of an emendation in a recent edition of 
Romeo and Juliet where the emending editor has been accused of substitut- 
ing his own bawdry for that of Shakespeare. 

A ppendizxes. Instead of the brief appendix explaining the old game of “‘fast 
and loose” in the old Arden we have here three dealing more precisely with the 
play and its relations to T. R. 

A. Holinshed and Coggeshall. The fourteen and a half pages of extracts 
from Holinshed are useful since they give the historic background of the play 
and Shakespeare was, of course, well-read in the Chronicle. So much can hardly 
be said of the two pages of Latin extracted from the Coggeshall Chronicon, 
still in MS in Shakespeare’s day. The minute points in which Shakespeare 
seems to be closer to Coggeshall than to Holinshed’s “‘condensative” of the 
Chronicon are, in the editor’s own opinion, somewhat doubtful. He prints the 
relevant passage since these points seem to him to carry “cumulative weight.” 
This is part of the editor’s thesis that Shakespeare drew on various sources 
rather than relying on T. R. in his composition of King John. 

B. Structural Inconsistencies in John and T. R. This is an attack upon 
Wilson’s statement that certain points in King John are unintelligible with- 
out a reference to T. R. It is quite useless to the student unless he has Wilson’s 
edition of the play and a reprint of 7. R. open before him. This section belongs 
in an academic journal rather than in an edition of King John. 

C. The Text of T. R. This isa summary of the textual features of T. R. com- 
monly found in bad Qq. The text of T. R. is, of course, very bad, but some of 
the features noted here may be found even in the Folio King John. As re- 
marked above, these features do not prove T. R. to be a bad Q. of Shake- 
speare’s play. 

On p. 176 the editor notes the presence in T. R. of only one scene (Pt. I, 
sc. xi) which has no “opposite number in John.” This is the broadly comic 
scene of the Bastard plundering an abbey; the editor does not attempt to ac- 
count for its presence in the supposed piratical version of Shakespeare’s play. 
He is, however, in error in stating that it is the only scene in T. R. which 
lacks an “opposite number in John.” There is nothing in King John to match 
scene vi of Part Two of T. R., the arrival of John at Swinsted Abbey. And 
this scene contains a comic interlude between a murderous monk and his 
frightened abbot which, like the comic scene in Pt. I, must have been effec- 
tive on the stage. How, we may ask, did this scene too get into the supposed 
pirated version of King John? 

The final verdict on this interesting, ingenious, and eccentric edition of 
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King John must be that it well deserves a place in a university library for the 
use of scholars, but that it is by no means adapted to the need of the young 
student of Shakespeare, nor indeed to that of the strange creature known as 
“the common reader.” 
T. M. Parrott 
Princeton University 


SHAKESPEARE. Neu iibersetzt von Richard Flatter. Erster Band. Walter 
Krieg Verlag. Wien, Bad Bocklet, Ziirich, 1952. 


FLATTER’S work takes its place in the long succession of endeavors to give the 
Germans a translation that is nearer to the original than Schlegel-Tieck. 
There is no doubt that Schlegel-Tieck is a great achievement of which Ger- 
mans are rightly proud. It ranks with Luther’s Bible as one of the glories of 
the German inheritance. Everybody knows, too, that generations of Germans 
have loved it so much that they proclaim it as superior to Shakespeare in 
English. One German critic recently congratulated his countrymen on having 
a Shakespeare all barbered up (frisiert) 2 la Goethe, while the English have 
to be content with the original. If I might venture to dissent from this 
opinion, it would not be so much for the obvious reason but because it is as 
unjust to Goethe as it is to Shakespeare. 

Every age creates Shakespeare in its own image and then falls to wor 
shipping the result. Schlegel-Tieck (the name is not accurate, but let us keep 
it) gave the world a great work, but they could not help being contemporaries 
of Goethe and therefore being more under his influence than Shakespeare’s. 
In their endeavor to make Shakespeare less barbarous they followed the eight- 
eenth-century principles of uniformity and decorum. They abhorred Shake- 
speare’s wild extravagances, his violences, his wrenching of language, his 
abruptness. They did for Shakespeare what Watts-Dunton did for Swin- 
burne—this most unconventional of poets they made regular and formal, al- 
most ‘prissy.’ They often read more like Greene and Peele than Shakespeare. 
Sometimes they roll him out as thin and smooth and sweet as a Shrove-Tues- 
day pancake. 

Let us take an example from Coriolamus (11.ii.111-113): 


his Sword, Deaths stampe, 
Where it did marke, it tooke from face to foot: 
He was a thing of Blood. 


Now Schlegel-Tieck: 


Sein Schwert Todstempel, 
Schnitt, wo es fiel, vom Haupt zu FiiGen nieder. 
Vernichtung war er. 


Their rhythm is not Shakespeare’s. Their fatal love of feminine endings (here 
two in succession) destroys the compact strength of Shakespeare’s line. ‘He 
was a thing of blood’ was much too vulgar for them. They averted their eyes 
from it in shame. They turned it into: ‘He was destruction.’ This is typical. 
Shakespeare gave the abstract in thickly clustered and drastically concrete 
images. Schlegel-Tieck here turn the concrete into the abstract. Gundolf 
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renders the phrase: ‘Ein Ding von Blut.’ I can well remember the excitement, 
and indeed the storm of protest, that Gundolf’s translation caused when his 
book came out. It was felt that he had lowered the dignity of Shakespeare 
from the high level of Schlegel-Tieck. 

Again Schlegel-Tieck sometimes erred through dictionary translations. 
That is to say, they looked up the meaning of a phrase in the dictionary, found 
something or other, and put it down as a translation of Shakespeare’s mean- 
ing. Take the line in Julius Caesar (11.i.14): 


It is the bright day that brings forth the Adder. 


Schlegel-Tieck found in the dictionary that bring forth meant ‘give birth to.’ 
So they produced the incredible line: 


Der warme Tag ist’s, der die Natter zeugt. 


In addition to being a mistranslation, the line makes no attempt to reproduce 
the music or the ‘poetry’ of Shakespeare. And now Gundolf: 


Der helle Tag ist’s, der die Natter lockt [lures, coaxes]. 


This gives the sense but not the sound-effect. And now Flatter: 
Wenn der Tag warm ist, regen sich [begin to stir] die Schlangen. 


This line gives the meaning, it avoids the ugly ist’s, and it comes near to the 
music of Shakespeare. It is a superb example of Flatter’s method of trying to 
reproduce sound and sense, taking the sound as part of the sense. 

German scholars and critics have long recognized that Schlegel-Tieck 
are inadequate. Of recent years many writers of great ability have tried their 
hand at providing a substitute. Scholars who are interested may study the 
situation in the latest issue of the Shakespeare-Jahrbuch (xct [1955], 248- 
49, 253-54, 265-66; see the index). 

Apparently on occasions translators do battle against one another. At 
the Duisburg Festival the management offered dramas by four different trans- 
lators:— Schréder’s Troilus and Cressida, Flatter’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Josten’s All’s Well, Schlegel’s Merchant of Venice. The verdict on their 
work runs: “Die sprachschénen Schréderschen Verse schienen eher der Lek- 
tiire denn dem Biihnengebrauch geeignet. Die starke Flattersche Ubersetzung 
entbehrt nicht selten des vollen lyrischen Glanzes. Josten priazisiert wohl zu 
gern mit herb-modernem Ausdruck. So bliebe nur Schlegel?—Nein. Doch 
diesesmal hatte man ihn trefflich entwolkt” (pp. 248-49). In addition there 
is Hans Rothe who seems to have produced four successive versions of 
Troilus and Cressida (p. 254). Apparently the translators are going boldly to 
work. Some of them are rewriting Shakespeare, not so much translating as 
making him over. The Jahrbuch speaks of ‘geschickte Umdichtung’ (p. 272). 
In another case somebody (brutally) had provided the Tempest with a com- 
pletely new ending, one foreign to the spirit of the work (werkfremd; pp. 264- 


6s). 


It is against this background that we must judge Flatter. He is one of the 
many German writers who are trying to recreate Shakespeare for their gener- 
ation. It is necessary then to state what distinguishes him from the others. 
He says emphatically that he is not ‘anti-Schlegel.’ But like everyone else he 
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wants to throw out Schlegel’s ‘poetic’ prettinesses and to get back to Shake- 
speare’s ‘naturalism.’ He bases his translation on the text of the First Folio, 
because in that way he thinks he gets the essential Shakespeare without the 
corruptions of later editors. But what especially distinguishes him is his pains- 
taking, rigorous and unremitting labor to reproduce Shakespeare’s very 
rhythm. 

It would be best to illustrate the progress made by citing a passage in 
successive translations. Here is Shakespeare: 


Come to my Womans Brests, 
And take my Milke for Gall, you murth’ring Ministers, 
Where-euer, in your sightlesse substances, 
You wait on Natures Mischiefe. Come thick Night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoake of Hell, 
That my keene knife see not the Wound it makes, 
Nor Heauen peepe through the Blanket of the darke, 
To cry, hold, hold. (Macbeth t.v. 48-55). 


Here is Schlegel-Tieck :! 


Kommt an die Weibesbrust, 
Trinkt Galle statt der Milch, ihr Morddamonen, 
Wo ihr auch harrt in unsichtbarer Kraft 
Auf Unheil der Natur! Komm, schwarze Nacht, 
Umwiéilk dich mit dem dicksten Dampf der Hille, 
Da nicht mein scharfes Messer sieht die Wunde, 
Die es geschlagen; noch der Himmel 
Durchschauend aus des Dunkels Vorhang rufe: 
Halt! Halt! 


And now Gundolf:? 


Kommt her an meine Briiste, 
Trinkt meine Milch als Galle, ihr Mordhelfer, 
Wo ihr auch harrt als kérperlose Krifte 
Auf Unheil in der Welt. Komm dicke Nacht, 
Vermumme dich im triibsten Héllenqualm, 
Lass nicht mein Messer sehn wie es verwundet, 
Den Himmel lugen durch des Dunkels Tuch 
Und schrein “Halt! halt!” 


And finally Flatter: 


Nehmt meine Brust, 
Saugt Galle hier statt Milch, ihr Mordgehilfen, 
Wo immer ihr, unschaubar, wesenlos, 
Der Welt Verderbnis wirkt! Komm, tiefe Nacht, 
Und hiill dich in der Hille triibsten Dunst, 
Daf nicht mein kiihner Dolch sieht, was er tut, 
Noch auch der Himmel durch das Diister lugt, 
Und schreit: Halt—halt! 


1 This is from the text of the 1843-44 version, the last issued in Schlegel’s life- 
time, from the edition published by the Lambert Schneider Verlag, without date, 
Heidelberg (m1, 419). 

? Friedrich Gundolf, Shakespeare in deutscher Sprache (Berlin: Georg Bondi, [n.d.], 
IX, 170, 
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Certain defects are common to all three translations. Each, it is true, has 
its own merits, and Schlegel-Tieck produce at any rate resounding rhetoric. 
But all three fail to give the drastic or rather shocking nakedness of ‘Womans 
Brests.’ Schlegel-Tieck come nearest, but here, as always, they refuse to go 
the whole way with Shakespeare. The speech is about Lady Macbeth unsexing 
herself, about her forcing herself to be appallingly unnatural. The line in all 
three translations fails to appall. None of the translations gets the aura of 
associations that cluster round ‘Ministers’ and the suggestion of blasphemy in 
the use of such a word. Schlegel-Tieck come nearer than the others. Gundolf 
and Flatter avoid the word ‘Nature,’ although that is a key word in the play 
—besides being the most important word in the speech. Schlegel-Tieck’s 
‘black night’ is a pitifully weak substitution for ‘thick’ night. Anybody can 
call the night black. The series of images stresses a thickness through which 
not even the eye of Heaven (proverbial for God’s justice) can penetrate. Pall 
and blanket are related metaphors. The pall is the black cloth laid over a 
coffin at a funeral. It is a symbol of death. Blanket of the darke repeats the 
idea of a black cloth laid over the earth. Schlegel-Tieck do not show the con- 
nection at all. The difficulty is that German has no specific word for ‘blanket.’ 
Schlegel-Tieck prettify and substitute Vorhang (curtain). No doubt Pope 
and Dr. Johnson would have approved. But Schlegel-Tieck’s refusal of the 
drastic word and their inability to render the connected metaphors knock 
the stuffing out of their rendering of the speech. Gundolf and Flatter do a 
much better job, although they, too, miss the significance of pall. They re- 
main true to Shakespeare’s ‘unpoetic’ language when they render peep by 
lugen, which was much too commonplace for Schlegel-Tieck. 

Shakespeare’s use of monosyllables must drive his translators to distrac- 
tion. In a line that is all monosyllables every syllable is meaningful. German 
is too inflected to render monosyllables easily. ‘That my keene knife see not the 
Wound it makes’ is splendid in sound and meaning, the purest poetry. Shake- 
speare gives us two successive monosyllabic lines. Each is as compact, as full 
of meaning as the line will hold, besides being swiftly paced. Schlegel-Tieck 
blow them up into three lines with feminine endings, lose both compactness 
and pace, make hay of the figures, and transmogrify great poetry to sounding 
brass. 

Both Gundolf and Flatter try to render Shakespeare’s effect by using 
exactly his number of syllables. Flatter is especially effective in giving the 
pace of Shakespeare’s line. It is true that metrical felicity has been purchased 
by the sacrifice of a certain degree of verbal felicity. But Schlegel-Tieck’s 
lines lack not only Shakespeare’s pace but also his strength of language. 

It is now, I hope, clear why there must be a new translation of Shake- 
speare. Flatter’s version shines by its remarkable fidelity to Shakespeare’s 
rhythms. He weakens a good job of work by following the Folio through thick 
and thin. On occasions, of course, a Quarto will give a better reading. Occa- 
sionally too the Folio will chop its material up into small lines. This has 
nothing to do with the copy or with the acting. As Dr. Hinman believes, it 
was simply an arrangement of the compositor. But Flatter follows the Folio, 
although his own compositor could get on very well without such devices. 
But while Flatter is successful in closely reproducing the rhythm of Shake- 
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speare freely and without strain, he is not always as happy in rendering the 
language. He does not always rise to the opportunities which the figures afford 
him. He sometimes turns concrete into abstract or abstract into concrete, 
thus dulling the edge of poetry. However, Flatter’s success in achieving Shake- 
spearian rhythm makes his translations effective in the theatre because his 
actors can read his lines at the pace Shakespeare set for them. In language he 
is the opposite of Schlegel-Tieck. He is for the drastic and natural as opposed 
to the ‘poetical.’ But at that he gives us good, strong poetry of the sort he 
likes, and I imagine everybody in the theatre enjoys himself when Shakespeare 
is played in one of his translations. 

Revolution has shaken German life from top to bottom. The Emperor, 
the kings, and the princes have gone and now Schlegel-Tieck must go too. 
Theirs was an astonishing feat, a superb example of the German power of 
absorbing and appropriating the best that foreign countries can offer. Like 
Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament, its influence will always be felt 
through subsequent translations. But as Flatter has proved, Germany can 
do better. The danger is, there will be too many translations of too many 
kinds. Germans won’t know what Shakespeare to expect when they go to 
the theatre. When the definitive translation is worked out, it is certain to owe 
a lot to the metrical skill of Flatter. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE 
Washington, D.C. 


SHAKESPEARE’s Use oF Music: A Stupy oF THE Music AND Its PERFORM- 
ANCE IN THE ORIGINAL PRODUCTION OF SEVEN ComEnDrEsS. By John H. 
Long. University of Florida Press, 1955. Pp. xv-+213. Cloth $5.50, paper 
$4.75. 

IN SPITE OF the fact that Shakespeare scholarship and criticism for the past 

few decades has been largely a matter of resuscitation—the rediscovery or 

mere repetition of things which earlier scholars and critics have said—Shake- 
speare’s use of music and song has always gone pretty much neglected. Until 
this present study only Richmond Noble and Edward W. Naylor have seri- 
ously endeavored to deal with the musical side of Shakespeare’s plays.' John 

Robert Moore published an anniversary study of Shakespeare’s songs, a re- 

markably cogent one, in 1916;? and although Noble drew on it heavily—and, 

often, silently—Moore’s study was only a paper, and so never achieved the 
recognition it deserved. So it is pleasant to welcome Long’s work—incom- 
plete as it is, dealing only with the music and songs in seven early comedies— 
because it helps to fill a long existing vacuum in Shakespeare scholarship. 

Mr. Long’s book opens with a general and somewhat cursory review of 


1 Noble, Shakespeare’s Use of Song (Oxford, 1923); and Naylor, Shakespeare and 
Music (London: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1896, revised 1931). Noble’s book is of little 
scholarly value. While Naylor’s work is excellent—scholarly and technical—it is a 
book written by a musician for musicians, and consequently passes over problems of 
a purely literary or bibliographical-textual nature. 

2 “The Functions of the Songs in Shakespeare’s Plays,” Shakespeare Studies by 
Members of the Department of English of the University of Wisconsin (Madison), pp. 78- 


102. 
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the use of songs in Elizabethan drama; and this first chapter is followed bya 
second which treats in a clear and concise manner of the early instruments and 
instrumental music as it was used to accompany those songs, or merely to 
supply music for dancing or background. The seven chapters which follow 
treat of the music and song in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Love’s Labor's 
Lost, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, Much Ado About 
Nothing, As You Like It, and Twelfth Night. A concluding tenth chaper is 
composed of generalizations based on previous chapters, followed by an an- 
notated bibliography and a comprehensive index. 

The major weakness of Mr. Long’s book is its self-evident limitation. His 
work deals with only seven of the thirty-seven plays in the generally accepted 
Shakespearean canon, and these are, for the most part, early plays. Omitted, 
thus, are the great tragedies such as Hamlet and Othello, which use music with 
superb and poignant effect; and the late comedies, The Winter’s Tale and 
The Tempest, which are virtually Shakespeare’s musical comedies. Is it pos- 
sible to assess his use of music and song without including findings derived 
from a study of such works as these? 

Any effort to infer what the performance of music and song was “‘in the 
original production of seven comedies” would have to be based on a minute, 
detailed, and exhaustive bibliographical examination of all the texts involved; 
but this is obviously outside the scope of Mr. Long’s treatment. 

His book, as it stands, is further marred by occasional breakdowns in the 

logical coherence of its arguments. For example, trying to demonstrate that 
Morley’s tune ““O Mistresse mine” was not written for the song in Twelfth 
Night, Long writes: 
Feste evidently sang “O Mistris mine” without an accompaniment, since none is men- 
tioned in the text [the 1623 folio]. If the song had been set to music by a composer es- 
pecially for the play, we should expect an instrumental accompaniment of some kind to 
have been specified. The fact that none is indicated argues that Morley’s setting was 
not written for Twelfth Night [p. 172]. 


Or again, pointing out that the original music for ““Come away, come away, 
death” has not survived, the author provides a setting of his own composi- 
tion, which he believes “has some flavor of the original tune” (p. 178). “The 
songs assigned to Amiens,” Long asserts, “‘are comparatively simple and suit- 
able to a pleasant, though untrained, voice;” this in spite of the fact that no 
certainly contemporary music for any of Amiens’ songs is known to exist. And 
a sentence or so later Long identifies the “pleasant, though untrained, voice” 
as belonging to Robert Armin, “who was an adult with a pleasing voice”’ (p. 
184). Little enough is known about Robert Armin, much less about the 
quality of his voice. Arguing against Moore’s contention that “Pardon god- 
desse of the night” in Much Ado may have been rendered, or, at least, accom- 
panied, from off-stage, Long observes: 

While such possibilities should not be discounted, the Elizabethan dramatists, when 


they used off-stage music, were usually considerate enough to indicate the source and 
function of the hidden music—information that is lacking in the present scene [p. 134] 


But surely the fact is that early Elizabethan dramatic texts are notoriously 
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cavalier and inconsiderate in their stage directions, or what’s an editor for? 
And, finally, to claim (p. 85) that “we know little about the music” to which 
Titania’s lullaby was originally set, when, in fact, we know nothing, seems to 
me an unnecessary blurring of the harsh realities of historical scholarship. 

The textual care which the author has devoted to his book is commend- 
able; his references are precise, and he quotes his sources accurately, no mean 
accomplishment when dealing with early printed texts. It is unfortunate he is 
not as much of a purist in other matters of scholarly methodology. His book 
is done a real disservice by too great a reliance on secondary sources, and by 
the use of old, and no longer definitive, editions of primary sources. To cite 
Bullen’s editions of Beaumont and Fletcher, of Marlowe, and of England’s 
Helicon; and Fairholt’s Lilly and Shepherd’s Chapman, when the best modern 
editions of those works have been more definitively edited by Waller and 
Glover, Tucker Brooke, Hyder Rollins, R. W. Bond, and Thomas Marc 
Parrott, is an unfortunate lapse. And to confess, in an annotated bibliogra- 
phy, to not having seen a number of easily available articles dealing precisely 
with the subject of Shakespeare’s songs, is rather surprising. It seems like 
turning one’s back on available evidence. 

Scientific bibliographers may want to quarrel with the author’s use of 
early Shakespearean texts. Although he generally cites the accepted and 
authoritative editions of quarto or first folio, in dealing with A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream he passes over the first quarto (1600) to use the 1623 folio 
which is richer in musical stage directions. But this is risky business when it 
is unsupported by sound bibliographical evidence, especially in view of the 
fact that the folio version of the play was apparently derived from the “‘bad”’ 
second quarto (dated 1600 also, but actually 1619). 

It is with admirable candor that Long admits, in the concluding pages of 
his book, that it is “largely an assessment of probabilities” (p. 195). Perhaps 
one of the misfortunes of Shakespeare scholarship is that it must necessarily 
more often give allegiance to what is “possible” than to what is “certain.” 
Yet, since mere possibilities can be proliferated infinitely, the task of Shake- 
speare scholars should be to narrow, as much as possible, the frontiers of 
“maybe” to “‘is.”” 

On the whole, however, Long’s study of Shakespeare’s use of music in the 
seven early comedies is a useful contribution to this much neglected field. It 
can be an indispensable aid to modern producers of the plays who want to be 
as authentic as possible in staging musical episodes. Where original settings 
of songs and Shakespearean music are not available, Long has substituted 
near-contemporary settings that are surely closer to Elizabethan intention 
than the late settings of modern “art”’ composers, so frequently heard in pres- 
ent day stage performances. 

PETER J. SENG 
Northwestern University 


DECEPTION IN ELIZABETHAN ComeEDy. By John V. Curry. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1955. Pp. x-+197. 


THIS MONOGRAPH is a study of the tricks, deceits, stratagems, and knaveries 
used in Elizabethan comedy. It does not treat of the “comedy of intrigue” or 
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disguise although intrigues and disguise may be used in deception. It does not 
consider the various kinds of deception as entertaining fragments, but as in- 
crements of the plot. Father Curry’s thesis seems to be that the Elizabethan’s 
enjoyment of comedy was primarily the “‘sophisticated pleasure of seeing dra- 
matic conflict work itself out in terms of deception” (p. 143). The seemingly 
wanton torturing of innocent characters in Measure for Measure, for example, 
is interpreted as Shakespeare’s catering to the spectators’ taste for exhibi- 
tions of trickery and mystification. 

The agents of deception are classified, and then their victims. The agents 
may fall into several classes. There are the merry mischief-makers who en- 
joy mischief for its own sake, such as Merrygreek in Roister Doister, Lemot 
in Chapman’s Humorous Day’s Mirth, Maria in Twelfth Night. There are 
rogues and swindlers, such as Face and Subtle in the Alchemist, and, in a 
somewhat different category, Witgood in Middleton’s Trick to Catch the Old 
One. The victims are the dupes of the mischief-makers and the swindlers, 
either the direct butt of deception and ridicule or accomplices who are them- 
selves deceived by the tricksters. These dupes are amorous old men, pedants, 
misers, braggarts, jealous husbands, silly lovers, puritans, rustics, and simple 
gulls like Stephen in Every Man in His Humour and Sir Andrew Aguecheek in 
Twelfth Night. The dupers duped include such celebrated characters as Vol- 
pone and Falstaff. 

There is a chapter on the means of deception, which include lies, «mbigui- 
ties, equivocations, flattery, false hopes, forged letters, pretended friendship, 
trumped-up quarrels, pretended love, feigned ignorance, counterfeit madness, 
disguise, and mistaken identiy. 

Father Curry’s illustrations are drawn from many plays, some well- 
known, others obscure. He leans most heavily, and rightly, it seems to me, on 
Chapman, Middleton, Jonson, and Shakespeare. He is careful to point out the 
historical connection between the Elizabethan rogues and dupes and the 
clever slaves and dupes of Plautus and Terence, but pays little heed to the 
intervening Italian comedy that also exerted a strong influence upon Chap- 
man, Jonson, and Shakespeare. His examples of the duper duped, e.g., Gostan- 
zo in Chapman’s All Fools, Sir Amorous La Foole in Jonson’s Silent Woman, 
Lucre in Middleton’s Trick to Catch the Old One, Slender and Doctor Caius 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor, can be matched by earlier examples from 
Italian comedy: e.g., Nicia in Machiavelli’s Mandragola, Calandro in Bib- 
biena’s Calandria, Maco in Aretino’s Cortigiana, Ambrogio in Cecchi’s 
L’ Assiuolo, Bonifacio in Bruno’s Candelaio. Some notice, even a brief one, 
of the Italian comedians, who anticipated every trick and dodge of the Eng- 
lish, would have helped the study. 

What does this study contribute to our understanding of Elizabethan 
comedy? Father Curry offers at least one conclusion of great interest, namely, 
that the clever victims of deception are not subjected to more ingenious trick- 
ery than are the stupid ones. In other words, the Elizabethan tricksters ex- 
pend as much energy and resourcefulness in deceiving the nitwits as they do 
in deceiving the clever egotists. Such a conclusion seems to be contrary to 
both real life and the comic tradition. Donatus remarked that the gulling of 
Demea in Terence’s Brothers is the more delightful because Demea regards 
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himself as a pretty wily fellow. Father Curry, however, maintains that the 
Elizabethan comic dramatists were not much concerned with depicting real 
life, “but rather were guided by the requirements of their plots and by the 
Elizabethan taste for the display of trickery on the stage’”’ (p. 130). 
Marvin T. HERRICK 
University of Illinois 


EnctisH STAGE Comepy. Edited with an Introduction by W. K. Wimsatt, 
Jr. New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. x+-182. 


THE sIx essays here collected originated in programs of the English Insti- 
tute in 1953 and 1954. The range of English comedy examined extends from 
Shakespeare to T. S. Eliot. The methods of examination are partly historical, 
iwnainly analytical, and each author is mindful of the current fashion of sym- 
bolic interpretation. All the essays are carefully done, all readable. 

C. L. Barber’s “From Ritual to Comedy: an Examination of Henry IV” 
is an analysis of the symbolic action of Shakespeare’s history, which is inter- 
preted as a conflict between saturnalian burlesque and heroism, between mis- 
rule and rule. 

Bernard Knox, in “The Tempest and the Ancient Comic Tradition,” 
argues that Shakespeare’s last play, for all its supernatural elements, is his 
most traditional comedy excepting the early imitative Comedy of Errors. The 
basic scheme of the Tempest is the Plautine contrast between free-born citi- 
zens and slaves; Prospero is the senex, Ariel the good slave who wins his free- 
dom, Caliban the bad slave who is punished. 

Ray L. Heffner, Jr.—‘‘Unifying Symbols in the Comedy of Ben Jonson” 
—believes that the Silent Woman, which Dryden praised so highly, is more 
than a cunningly plotted action; it has a thematic unity developed from a 
central symbol of noise, i.e., Morose’s hatred of all noise and especially of 
noisy women. There are minor themes and symbols as well, all closely inter- 
twined with the main theme. In Bartholomew Fair there is also a central 
theme, another extravagant comic conceit, namely, the human craving for 
authority or the desire for some “warrant”’ to support every action. 

Marvin Mudrick’s “Restoration Comedy and Later’ reappraises Wy- 
cherley and Congreve, comparing them with Jonson, Sheridan, and Oscar 
Wilde. The moral standards so strongly upheld by Jonson all but disappeared 
on the Restoration stage, and his clear, direct language gave way to a dialogue 
ambiguous and symbolic. By the middle of the eighteenth century, “sex was 
inadmissible and irony incomprehensible” (p. 115). Consequently Sheridan’s 
Rivals is an epitaph on the comedy of manners, for the great tradition of 
English comedy was worn out. Wilde’s puerile epigrams were even more 
trivial than Sheridan’s rusty machinery. 

Katharine Haynes Gatch, in ‘The Last Plays of Bernard Shaw: Dialec- 
tic and Despair,” finds that Shaw’s dialectical symbolism tempered the 
“Prussianism of Hegel and the proletarian ideology of Marx by the hu- 
manity of the great comic tradition” (p. 129). Shaw was a follower of Shake- 
speare and Moliére, and he agreed with Meredith that the comic spirit oper- 
ates by and on the intelligence. Hence despair. 
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William Arrowsmith, in ““The Comedy of T. S. Eliot,’’ compares Eliot 
with his model Euripides, to the decided disadvantage of the modern poet, 
Euripides transformed or “converted’’ myth into symbolic reality. Eliot's 
comedies attempt a Christian conversion of secular life into religious life— 
e.g., a cocktail party into the Eucharist—but unsuccessfully, for the author 
has either misjudged his audience’s understanding of Christianity or the power 
of Christian mysteries to reveal themselves. Moreover, Eliot’s world, which is 
to be transformed in his plays, is trivial; how can there be transfigured love 
“‘without the love it was transfigured from”’ (p. 169)? Unlike Eliot, Euripides 
was not primarily concerned with transfiguration, but he so intensified reality 
that it became transfigured by his poetry. 

MARVIN T. HERRICK 
University of Illinois 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN MOMENT AND ITs PLACE IN THE POETRY OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Patrick Cruttwell. New York: Columbia Univer. 
sity Press, 1955. Pp. 262. 


IN BRINGING out an American edition of this book—it was published in Eng- 
land by Chatto and Windus in 1954—the Columbia University Press has ren- 
dered an important service to everyone interested in either Shakespeare or 
the poetry of the later Renaissance. As the author states in his concluding 
chapter, his book does not pretend to be a history of seventeenth-century 
poetry. “The most it might claim is that it suggests a history of its course” 
—a modest statement, for this informed and incisive study plots the author's 
view of the course of poetry clearly and passionately. Mr. Cruttwell continues: 
“Like all theories where literature is concerned, it leaves itself open to all 
manner of criticisms, and could guard itself only by a lavish admission of ex- 
ceptions.”’ The book, wisely, I think, is not much concerned with guards. 
The basic idea is that in the first years of the seventeenth century there 
occurred a “moment of convergence”’ in which forces “came together toa 
degree far greater than they, or their equivalents, ever achieved at any other 
time.” And this provided the conditions necessary for the creation of great 
poetry—the “dramatic” poetry of John Donne and the poetry of the ma- 
ture Shakespeare. “‘The mature Shakespearean or metaphysical style. . . is 
the same style used for different purposes in different milieux.’’ Shakespeare 
was the pioneer of this new style in the theatre, and Donne preceded him in 
poetry not of the theatre. What characterized this new poetry was its in- 
clusiveness, its power of focussing, its increased thickness of texture (as com- 
pared with Sidney and Spenser), and its power of infinite development. This 
poetry was made possible by a new mentality which was emerging in the last 
years of the sixteenth century, the convergence of certain forces, and the 
genius of Shakespeare and Donne. The new mentality was “critical, dramatic, 
satirical, complex, and uncertain; with it, and part of it, came a new style to 
give it expression.” It was a style capable of expressing the simultaneousness 
of Shakespeare’s mature conceptions, of projecting those scenes and passages 
in which opposites and what in lesser writers would be contradictions stand 
side by side without either’s diminishing the other. It was a style having the 
quality of “‘nativeness,”’ a style which, as Coleridge said of the metaphysical 
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poets, expressed “the most fantastic and out-of-the-way thoughts, but in the 
most pure and genuine mother English.” Mr. Cruttwell happily has no truck 
with the old debate of the priority of the hen or the egg. There is no social 
determinism here. The new style came with the new mentality and was part 
of it; and it exists along with certain social conditions. From the time of the 
creation of this new style through, roughly, the first decade of the seventeenth 
century (Mr. Cruttwell is too sensible a writer to give exact dates) the lan- 
guage was poised between two extremes—the adolescence of Euphuism and the 
refinement which overtook the Restoration; there was in society a view of 
life which did not specialize and did not exclude; there was the fusion of the 
physical and the spiritual. When these conditions ceased to exist, the Shake- 
spearean moment was ended. 

The book opens with a chapter on Shakespeare’s sonnets which are em- 
blematic of the change in climate from that which welcomed The Arcadia 
and The Faerie Queene to that which welcomed Hamlet. Assuming a rough 
correspondence between the order in which the sonnets are traditionally 
printed and their dates of composition, Mr. Cruttwell finds that in the early 
sonnets there is “‘a vast deal of words to very little matter’ and that the 
“love that these sonnets celebrate is a simple adoration.” There is some ex- 
aggeration here. The early sonnets contain more matter than Mr. Cruttwell 
allows. Or it may be (and he would be far from alone in this) that their matter 
does not strike him as worthy of consideration. Nevertheless, it is true that 
Shakespeare’s praise of the young man is sometimes qualified. In sonnet 
three, for example, he is accused of self-love. But considered relatively, the 
argument is sound. The later sonnets are fuller and more complex, and as the 
sonnets progress the attitude toward the young man grows more ambivalent; 
the attitude to the young lady was thoroughly so from the beginning, and 
it remains so up to the moment of her rejection. Mr. Cruttwell’s point is that 
it is this complexity, “this ability to see and feel more than one thing at once, 
and to feel one’s own self as multiple” which created the poetry which could 
be turned into great drama. He observes that the language of the sonnets, 
“when the lady is the subject, comes much nearer to common speech—and 
that of the drama—and much farther from the lyrically ‘poetical’ than when 
the young man is dealt with.” He also finds that the sonnets to the Dark Lady 
“contain most of the greatness and most of the maturity in the whole se- 
quence.” Here we find certain assumptions basic to the entire book. Most 
readers will feel that it is not necessary to underestimate some of the sonnets 
to the young man in order to appreciate the greatness of certain sonnets to 
the Dark Lady, nor will they always see why some sonnets to the lady are 
more maiure than such poems as “Let me not to the marriage of true minds.” 
They will gather that for Mr. Cruttwell the mature Shakespeare had only one 
style, the metaphysical style, and that it was appropriate to drama in a way in 
which other styles were not; and this is surely to take too narrow a view of 
both Shakespeare and the drama in general. To appreciate Donne it is not 
necessary to find that his greatness is of the same kind and dimensions as 
Shakespeare’s. It seems to me that for Mr. Cruttwell there is only one kind 
of greatness. It is conceded that Milton wrote “great poetry of another kind,” 
but there is little to convey the sense of Milton’s greatness as that of Donne 
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and Shakespeare is so admirably conveyed to us. Nor is justice ever done to 
Spenser. 

The book is conceived in the point of view which came into being some 
three decades ago with the belated rediscovery of Donne. Its origins are quite 
plainly to be found in Grierson’s Metaphysical Poetry, Donne to Butler and in 
T. S. Eliot’s review of that book. Eliot has since moved on to a just apprecia- 
tion of Milton and others, displaying a catholicity of taste foreign to Mr. 
Cruttwell’s study. It is this too narrow perception which places the second 
half of the book in danger of anticlimax, for, its notion of greatness being 
what it is, what is there left when the giants have departed and the Shake- 
spearean moment is ended? As far as literature is concerned there seems to be 
very little but there is still Mr. Cruttwell’s wide reading and vigor of mind, 
and the book continues its exciting way down the century. 

With chapter five we begin the movement away from greatness. The 
Puritans with their solemnity and mora! austerity, their revulsion from the 
life of the body, and their inability to see humanity as multiple were “dis- 
qualified at once from that willing suspension of damnation which constitutes 
dramatic faith.”” Other forces which made the seventeenth-century mind 
increasingly patterned were a growing rationalism, the split which the civil 
war caused in the age, a rising classicism, until, at the end of the century, 
real poetry had abandoned the drama, devotional poetry had been forsaken, 
and there remained for the Augustans only poetry of philosophical argument, 
social comment, and satire. As Mr. Cruttwell says, the book is not a history of 
seventeenth-century poetry; but the reader will find that in many ways it is 
something much better. Even the most familiar notions of the course of the 
century are freshly seen and informingly documented. The essay on Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury as an instance of the rationalist, the remarks on Milton 
and Marvell and on the Elizabethan drama in the chapter on the civil war, 
the discussion of the heroic drama in the chapter on criticism and poetry—to 
mention only a few of the matters in this ranging study— instruct and excite, 
and should continue to do so for some time to come. Nor are these seemingly 
disparate matters irrelevant to the main argument. The movement of the 
century away from the Shakespearean moment are used to define the moment 
further, and the book, even when one is most in disagreement, stimulates the 
mind to further thought. The index is generally adequate, but a book so full 
and so original in its design deserves a more complete one. 

EDWARD HUBLER 
Princeton University 


MIDDLETON’s TRAGEDIES: A Criticat Stupy. By Samuel Schoenbaum. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. ix+ 275. $4.50. 


THE TITLE of this book is a challenge. Dr. Schoenbaum takes his courage in 
both hands and assigns to Middleton two remarkable Jacobean tragedies: 
The Revenger’s Tragedy, published anonymously in 1607 and attributed in 
1656 to Tourneur, and The Second Maiden’s Tragedy, an anonymous MS play 
licensed in 1611 and attributed to Tourneur by Beddoes and to Middleton by 
Swinburne. Not all scholars will agree, but in my opinion Schoenbaum is right. 
Aut Middletonus aut diabolus; and though a case might be made for the devil, 
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if a human author is to be found I do not see how it can be anyone but Mid- 
dleton. 

The Revenger’s Tragedy may conceivably be the play called The Viper and 
Her Brood which Middleton sold in 1606 to Robert Keysar, manager of the 
boys at Blackfriars. If so, the King’s Men took over the play from Black- 
friars, as they had done with The Malcontent. The Revenger's Tragedy was 
entered on the Stationers’ Register along with A Trick to Catch the Old One; 
years later the bookseller Archer ascribed the tragedy to Tourneur and Mid- 
dleton’s comedy to Shakespeare. Except for Archer’s wild guess, Tourneur 
would never have won the bubble reputation which has made him famous as 
the imagined author of a play he almost surely did not write. His first editor, 
Churton Collins, recognized that “the immaturity of the ‘Atheist’s Tragedy’ 
is of such a kind as would have been impossible in a man who had produced 
the ‘Revenger’s Tragedy’ ”; but the conjecture of Collins that The Atheist’s 
Tragedy was written long before its publication in 1611 is unconvincing. Later 
defenders of Tourneur’s authorship of The Revenger’s Tragedy have not suc- 
ceeded in making good his claim. Strong arguments for Middleton’s author- 
ship, on the other hand, have been presented by seven scholars, including 
Oliphant and Barker. Reviewing all the evidence for and against, Schoenbaum 
shows that The Revenger’s Tragedy is thoroughly characteristic of Middleton 
in point of view and dramatic technique, in the effective use of irony, in lan- 
guage and idiom, and in the “bitter concentration and searing metaphor”’ of 
its powerful verse. 

Schoenbaum carries farther a suggestion by Symonds that The Revenger’s 
Tragedy has a historical basis in the career of Duke Alessandro de’ Medici, 
whose murder in 1537 was later dramatized by Shirley in The Traitor. Vindice’s 
love Gloriana whom “The old duke poisoned” certainly recalls Luisa Strozzi 
who died of poison after rejecting the Duke of 1 ence; the hiring of Vindice 
to persuade his sister to yield to Lussurioso is like Lorenzino de’ Medici’s 
pretense that he would bring his sister to the bed of the Duke; and the murder 
of the old duke when he expected a lady resembles the murder of Duke 
Alessandro when he met death instead of Lorenzino’s sister. Which of the 
Florentine historians Middleton read still remains to be established. Schoen- 
baum discusses the Italianate atmosphere of the play, more extreme even than 
in Marston, and makes an interesting comparison with the danse macabre as 
he has also done in an article, “‘The Revenger’s Tragedy’: Jacobean Dance 
of Death” (MLO, Sept. 1954). 

The Second Maiden’s Tragedy is not a masterpie~e like The Revenger’s 
Tragedy. The motivation is less logical, and the main pilot of the Tyrant, the 
Lady, and Govianus holds less interest than the underplot based on Cervantes’ 
story of “The Curious-Impertinent.”” The many resemblances to Middleton’s 
plays in conscious irony, images, diction, and verse technique were first fully 
explored by Barker in The Shakespeare Association Bulletin for 1945. I agree 
with Schoenbaum that the parallels of thought and expression pointed out by 
Barker “are too numerous and the turns of phrase too individual to be the 
result of coincidence.’’ Schoenbaum concludes that the play shows the in- 
fluence of Fletcherian melodrama, a sensationalism which keeps the tragedy 
from being truly psychological, but that “in the remarkable lesser action of 
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The Second Maiden’s Tragedy Middleton reveals for the first time an interest 
in mental processes and emotional disturbances.” 

In Hengist, King of Kent, Schoenbaum comments, ‘‘Middleton is trying 
to do too many things at once,” resulting in ‘“‘a curious union of psychological 
tragedy, pseudo-history, and comic buffoonery.” Yet the play has some strik- 
ing verse, three strongly drawn characters, and several great scenes, especially 
the first, of which Schoenbaum writes, “It is curious that its manifest poetic 
and dramatic qualities have for so long passed unnoticed.’’ One may add that 
this opening scene must have impressed Lamb, or he would not have quoted 
from it in “The Superannuated Man.” It seems to me that Schoenbaum over- 
praises Hengist and that, when he claims that its very faults “give us some 
clue to Middleton’s elusive personality,” he is speculating about the author 
rather than criticizing the play. 

The least satisfying part of the book is the chapter on Middleton’s great- 
est tragedies, Women Beware Women and The Changeling. So many critics since 
Eliot have written on these plays that the author finds little new to say about 
them; the discussion seems perfunctory, and it is surprising to see fewer pages 
given to The Changeling than to any of the other tragedies. A final chapter 
reviews the collaboration of Middleton with Rowley and rejects the theories 
of Middleton’s part-authorship in Timon of Athens and The Bloody Banquet. 

The book as a whole shows sound judgment, but its main contribution 
lies in the full presentation of the evidence for concluding that The Revenger's 
Tragedy and The Second Maiden’s Tragedy were written by Middleton. 

MarK EccLEs 
University of Wisconsin 


Das Sonett: GESTALT UND GESCHICHTE. Von Walter Ménch. Heidelberg: 
F. H. Kerle Verlag, 1955. Pp. 341. DM 25.80. 


SONETTE DER VOLKER. 700 Sonette aus sieben Jahrhunderten, ausgewahlt u. 
ins Deutsche iibertragen von Karl Theodor Busch. Heidelberg: Drei- 
briicken Verlag, 1954. Pp. 468. Dm 15.80. 


AS THE RESULT of his research in one of the most important and representative 
types of European poetry, Professor Ménch of the University of Heidelberg 
has published the first monograph on the sonnet. Presenting both a detailed 
formal analysis of the three basic types, the Italian of Petrarch, the French of 
Ronsard, and the English of Shakespeare, and the history of the sonnet from 
its beginnings through seven centuries, the book will be of equal value to 
criticism, comparative literature, and history of literature. The wide compass 
of the work, whose subject nearly transcends the powers of one man, naturally 
leaves many details to be completed by later research, some topics for which 
are suggested by the author himself. From many thousands of sonnets, 
written in every European language, often by—deservedly or undeservedly— 
half-forgotten authors, he has selected, for presentation and discussion, those 
sonnets and masters that with regard to form and content appear most repre- 
sentative of the character, thought, and literary form of their periods and na- 
tions. The mastery of the Italian, French, and Spanish-Portuguese material 
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js not surprising with a professor of Romance languages; but the author is also 
at home with the sonnet in English, German, and the minor Germanic litera- 
tures. Even its impact upon the Slavic world and the Eastern fringe of Europe 
from Finland to Greece is considered. Sixty pages of notes and a good bibli- 
ography (in which H. Peterson’s Book of Sonnet Sequences might have been 
included) furnish abundant material for further investigations. 

The material presented by Professor Ménch clearly indicates that the 
sonnet is essentially one of the great expressions of the Latin and Germanic 
West, of Europa in the coincidentia oppositorum of its unity and diversity as 
defined in one of the striking passages of J. Burckhardt’s Historical Fragments. 
There are the five main currents of the Italian, the Spanish-Portuguese, the 
French, the English, and the German sonnet (which naturally include the 
smaller Germanic literatures and the overseas extensions of Spanish and 
English literature). Wherever the sonnet appears outside this sphere, it is a 
rather individual occurrence of—at least indirect—Western influence. It is 
very interesting to observe, and the author gives valuable suggestions in this 
direction, how the particular character of each of these five major subdivisions 
of Western civilization is reflected in the individual works and in the general 
development of its sonnet poetry. In its varied and refined interplay of the 
rational and the emotional, of tectonic and of musical elements, the sonnet 
is one of the most significant creations of the humanist and classical tradition, 
to which its themes and authors predominantly (though not exclusively) be- 
long. At its very best, the sonnet is a perfect vessel for conveying, in the most 
intense concentration of form and thought, some of the basic problems, 
tensions, and paradoxes of human existence, and quite a few sonnets rank 
among the masterpieces of world literature. On the other hand, a certain easy 
regularity of the external arrangement of the fourteen rhyming lines not un- 
frequently makes for routine and mass production of hundreds and even 
thousands of mediocre products which may be called sonnets in nothing but 
external appearance. Not all Western nations and epochs have the same af- 
finity for this poetic form; it seems to come more easily to the Latins, especially 
the Italians, with whom even routine performances keep a certain measure of 
dignity and charm. Germanic, particularly German, sonneteering rather pre- 
sents the extremes of the very good and the very bad. 

From its beginnings the sonnet has called forth the interest of critical 
writers; Professor Ménch discusses the theories of some of them, from 
Antonio da Tempo and Crescimbeni to Schlegel and Crosland. Among the 
author’s particular concerns are the musical aspects of the sonnet. He analyzes 
the fine and precarious balance between its tectonic and musical sides and the 
dangers of its losing poise and form and turning into a lied through overin- 
dulgence in the musical, as with some romantics and Rilke. Another chapter 
deals with the setting to music of the Petrarchian canzoniere by the great 
Flemish composers of the sixteenth century. 

The great age of the sonnet is the Renaissance, whose spirit it expresses 
as its most significant poetic form. After an early rise in Italy in the transitional 
epoch of the later Middle Ages it achieves its formal and philosophical con- 
summation in the later Renaissance after 1500—indeed, in some countries, 
such as Spain and England, in part and in Germany entirely in the earlier dec- 
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ades of the Baroque. For this reason the larger of the two main subdivisions of 
the historical section of the book deals with this period, while the second treats 
the modern period from the Romantics to the Second World War, a period oj 
considerable individual attainment, but of less sustained grandeur and smaller 
representative weight of sonnet poetry. 

The Renaissance chapter, written with enthusiasm as well as with inti- 
mate knowledge of the details, first discusses the glorious galaxy of the 
Italians from Guittone d’Arezzo, Dante, and Petrarch to Michelangelo, 
Tasso, Bruno, Campanella, and Marino, including the two great female 
poets, Vittoria Colonna and Gaspara Stampa. Italy is followed by the Iberians 
from Garcilaso and Boscan to Gongora, with emphasis on the unsurpassed 
genius of Camées and Lope de Vega, who also as a sonneteer is unique in com- 
binin~ quality and quantity of production. While the Spaniards essentially 
keep the Italian form of the sonnet, the French (who are discussed next) 
introduce a new type of sestet. Ronsard and du Bellay are in the center of this 
section, but others such as Louise Labé and Desportes also find due considera- 
tion. The ensuing fashion of sonneteering, continuing in the seventeenth 
century when the drama has replaced the sonnet as the poetic expression of 
the French mind, is wittingly ironized by Moliére. The author mentions the 
Précieuses Ridicules ; as an even more significant example he might have added 
Oronte’s sonnet in the Misanthrope. The German sonnet, strongly influenced 
by the French form, appears as a latecomer due to the spiritual crisis of the 
Reformation, but in Gryphius it is mastered by one of the poetic geniuses of 
the seventeenth century. The classical and Latin tradition of the Renaissance 
sonnet enters into a new union with the unbalanced intensity of Baroque 
thought and language and the passionate religious faith of embattled Luther- 
anism (a counterpart, as the author emphasizes, to the Spanish-Catholic re- 
ligiosity expressed in Lope’s sonnets). The English sonnet of the period is 
presented in its many-sided aspects from Wyatt and Surrey to Donne and 
Milton, with the four great masters—Sydney, Spenser, Drayton, and Skake- 
speare—in the middle. Considerable attention is paid to the analysis of the 
exclusively English form of the sonnet, consisting of three quartets and one 
couplet. 

The modern period of the sonnet, after a lull of one and one half centuries, 
sets in with the neoclassical and romantic period. From a tremendous number 
of works Professor Ménch selects representative sonnets and poets from the 
five leading European literatures, and in addition, from Scandinavian, 
Flemish-Dutch, and Slavic orbits, and especially from the two Americas. 
Many of the particular issues and problems of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century sonneteering are discussed or at least touched, such as the strange 
interplay between the classical form of the sonnet and the mood and philoso- 
phy of romanticism, the sonnet as reflection of political programs and strug- 
gles from the Age of Napoleon to the Age of Hitler, and of the moral and 
spiritual crisis of our century. Many of the well-known names and works ap- 
pear—from Wordsworth and Keats to Rosetti, Swinburne, and Brooke, from 
Nerval to Baudelaire, Hérédia, and the Parnassiens, from Alfieri and Foscolo 
to D’Annunzio. The importance of Sainte-Beuve also as a writer of sonnets is 
emphasized, and so is the genius of Anthero de Quental. The author has also 
fine understanding of the role of the sonnet as one of the elements of the 
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humanist tradition in America from Longfellow to E. A. Robinson, Santayana, 
and E. St. Vincent Millay. He might have mentioned W. E. Leonard. On the 
other hand it is fortunate that he rediscovers the poetic beauty of some of 
Lloyd Mifflin’s sonnets. 

In German literature, beginning with Goethe and Schlegel, Professor 
Ménch deals with the interesting phenomenon of W. v. Humboldt’s 1,183 son- 
nets. The outstanding sonneteers of the romantic and post-romantic period 
are treated at least in their major aspects, among them, as to be expected, 
Eichendorff, Platen, Riickert, and Hebbel. There are some good remarks on 
Immermann’s Chiliastic Sonnets. But it is a pity that J. Burckhardt’s one 
sonnet on Claude Lorrain, one of the most significant documents of nineteenth- 
century humanism, has not been mentioned. Many good hints on the reflection 
of humanistic thought and mood in European sonnet poetry in general might 
have been found in W. Rehm’s Europdische Romdichtung, which has not been 
included in the otherwise fairly complete bibliography. The selection of recent 
German sonnets had of course to be limited to the most outstanding perform- 
ances, including translations such as made by George. All the representative 
names appear, such as Hofmannsthal, R. Huch, R. A. Schréder, and among 
those directly involved in the struggle for or against the Third Reich: G. 
Schumann, A. Haushofer, and R. Schneider, all of whom might have de- 
served a little more space. The book closes with the discussion of the attain- 
ments and limitations of Rilke as a writer of sonnets and with Weinheber, 
whose unique achievement also in the field of the sonnet is rightly emphasized. 

The translations of Sonnette der Vilker may be considered a companion 
volume to Professor Ménch’s book, as in fact the two authors have closely 
cooperated for many years. Professor Busch, who has made the selection and 
translation of these 700 sonnets, combines the position of a professor of statics 
at the Karlsruhe Institute of Technology with the avocations of a poet, 
humanist, and art collector. Unfortunately, limitations of space have inter- 
fered with the author’s original plan of publishing originals and translations 
side by side. These translations have been made from a dozen different lan- 
guages. Many of the sonnets have never before been translated into German. 
In most cases the rhyme type of the original has been preserved in the trans- 
lation. The language nearly always conveys thought and mood of the original. 
As a literary achievement this corpus of translations, all done by one man, 
ranks high among the German translations of foreign poetry. The selection 
includes 47 German sonnets from Wekherlin to Weinheber, and, in addition 
to the masterpieces of the Germanic and Romance literatures, a considerable 
number of less known Russian, Polish, and East European sonnets. There are 
24 American sonnets. Shakespeare, Keats, Wordsworth, and Rosetti are well 
represented. It is natural that the sonnets taken from Italian, Spanish- 
Portuguese, and French poetry are impressive both in quantity and quality; 
among others, there are 17 sonnets by Lope, 15 by Camées, 11 by Ronsard, 
6 by Michelangelo; but the work of the great nineteenth-century sonneteers 
such as Anthero de Quental, Nerval, and Baudelaire is equally well covered. 
Good introductions and notes are included as a help for the student and the 
general reader. 

F. M. WASSERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 
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MILTON AND FORBIDDEN KNOWLEDGE. By Howard Schultz. New York: 
Modern Language Association, 1955. Pp. viii+-309. 


THE AUTHOR announces on page 3 that ‘our theme, then, is to be the bifur- 
cated sin of dubious speculation (curiosity) on the one hand and corrupted 
learning (vain philosophy) on the other, or broadly, allowing for important 
exceptions, the radical and reactionary tendencies bounding any given think- 
er’s Christian sobriety.’ The absence of the name, Milton, from this sentence 
is significant, and the tone of the whole monograph is set thereby. Learnedly 
oversimplifying throughout and with many a rhetorical flourish (e.g., p. 81: 
‘The mere grammarian in these had a poor funeral.’) the author almost suc- 
ceeds in avoiding his titular subject. 

If we can agree that Erasmus somehow stated without inventing the 
notion that man, by and through the grace of God, can, through acquiring 
knowledge and exercising his intellect, better order his life than by super- 
stition and ignorance, then, we can further agree that by 1525 a new concep- 
tion of some sort of workable epistemology had begun to emerge in benighted 
Western Europe. Milton’s chronological lifetime, though scarcely his intel- 
lectual development, all but spanned the period during which Western Europe 
came to discard the idea of ‘forbidden knowledge.’ Consequently, if we can 
agree on the two points mentioned, it is disconcerting to find the name of 
Campanella entirely lacking in this monograph, and Herbert’s De Veritate 
treated only in a cursory fashion. Granted that it is appalling to discover how 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and even eighteenth centuries were 
overwhelmed by a sense of their own ignorance, nothing is gained by neglect- 
ing the fact after its discovery. For instance, Schultz is far more dogmatic 
than Milton in stating, page 83, that Milton held art to be the ‘teaching of 
some useful matter.’ This partly paraphrased statement, torn from its Latin 
bed, merely confuses the issue. From all Mr. Schultz’s intricately woven mass 
of interdictions against knowledge and learning somehow should emerge— 
Paradise Lost 5: 117-18, ‘Evil into the mind of God or man may come and 
go, so unapproved, and leave no spot or blame behind.’ That is, from the 
time of Benson’s sermon (1609) cryptically mentioned on page 2 and cited in 
the notes, to the time Milton published Paradise Lost (1667), the whole epis- 
temological problem as posed by the late sixteenth century had been more or 
less settled by moving away from it. Mr. Schultz might have travelled the 
road that led from the Benson sermon, a poor place of beginning, by the way, 
until the virtual abandonment of the original problem as evidenced by 
Milton’s lines quoted above. A mere reviewer has no business trying to tell an 
author what he should do; but the lines quoted remain unresolved by Mr. 
Schultz, as does the question of the path by which Milton arrived at them and 
had Adam speak them before having acquired any revealed knowledge from 
Raphael by God’s expressed permission. 

To this reviewer, the name ‘Milton’ could and probably should have been 
left out of the title of this monograph as the great poet serves only as a sort of 
secondary whipping boy for the author. Widely read, Mr. Schultz’s problem 
was one of combining the arrangement of his material with ‘utility’ (p. 83), 
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and the irony of thus seeing him hoist with his own petard (see Milton’s 
Logic, Columbia 11: 12-15) is not especially pleasant. 

For years I have protested the nonsensical separation of notes from text 
in MLA monographs. The present volume goes far beyond anything I have 
ever seen attempted before. Not only are the notes separated from the text 
but there are no note numbers! The reader is free to attach what he finds in 
the notes to anything he finds on the page referred to, solely by number in the 
notes. The results are ludicrous and should infuriate the author. 

Small defects in the book begin with the persistent spelling of Cornwallys 
for Cornwallis (so both DNB and STC). Why James Cleland is called John 
in both text and notes is not clear, and Milton in 1656 (12: 84) was concerned 
with Joan not William Blaeu. Other passages such as the ‘pun’ passage about 
the middle of page 2 contain so tenuous a thought that in neither text nor note 
does the author remember enough of what he started out to say to tell us what 
he meant. No one could be so unkind as to suggest that Mr. Schultz here and 
in many other spots has stated his entire case. The first of the defects men- 
tioned means, as with most MLA monographs, that the notes will remain 
largely unread; the other defects noted are almost too trivial to mention, 
except when they obscure the author’s meaning, as is too often the case. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


MILTON AND THE ANGELS. By Robert H. West. Athens, Georgia: University of 
Georgia Press, 1955. Pp. x+237. $4.50. 


IN TEN short chapters, Professor West expounds a great many ideas once held 
about angels, some of which he is able to connect with Milton. The first five 
chapters attempt a sort of general history of angelology in the west, with 
special reference to England. In trying to do too much in this part of the 
book, the author almost hamstrings his thesis before directing his attention 
to Milton. 

Allowing for this overly ambitious approach that never quite connects 
with Milton or his works, and for a regrettable lack of editing of the humbler 
sort, the book is a very readable account of many phases of angel lore. Most of 
the better known secondary accounts of angels, including the more esoteric 
ones, have been consulted. The question remains unresolved, however, as to 
whether or not Milton drew chiefly on such materials for his almost common- 
place ideas about angels in both Paradise Lost and De Doctrina. The primary 
sources for angel lore for most persons in Milton’s position are left untouched. 
The author often charges Milton with heresy without telling us to what ec- 
clesiastical system. The usefulness of the book is seriously impaired by the 
separation of the notes from the text. In a work of this kind in which the notes 
are so important, no purpose except confusion worse confounded can be 
served by such separation. 

HarRIs FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 
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Der ACKERMANN AUS BOHMEN. Textausgabe von Arthur Hiibner. (Alt. 
deutsche Quellen, herausgegeben von Ulrich Pretzel, Heft 1.) 2. Auflage 
Leipzig: S. Hirzel Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1954. Pp. xxiii+68. 


DAS INTERESSE am Ackermann ist in den letzten Jahren durch mehrfache 
Versuche einer authentischen Textherstellung wachgehalten worden. Spal- 
ding, Walshe, Hammerich und Jungbluth, Krogmann haben in ihren Ausgaben 
mit Scharfsinn und Zihigkeit—aber nach verschiedenen Grundsaitzen—die 
nétige Karrnerarbeit geleistet und die Bausteine zum “endgiiltigen” Wortlaut 
zusammengetragen. Trotzdem kann das Richtfest noch nicht gefeiert werden. 
Vom Standpunkt des akademischen Unterrichts aus ist das auch nicht zu 
bedauern: das Problem ist, wie wir jetzt wissen, nur durch die eklektische 
Methode zu lésen, und es gibt kaum eine schénere philologische Aufgabe fiir 
eine Seminariibung als die kritische Vergleichung der iiberlieferten Misch- 
redaktionen und der neueren Texteditionen. Fiir eine griindliche Arbeit am 
Text kann man freilich ohne die Kopenhagener Akademie-Ausgabe nicht 
mehr auskommen, und fiir amerikanische Studenten empfiehlt sich die 
Ausgabe von Spalding als Klassentext vor allen anderen. Es ist aber hoch- 
willkommen, daf Arthur Hiibners Text wieder zuginglich gemacht ist, der ja 
zusammen mit Hiibners kritischen Abhandlungen die groSe Bresche in die 
Barrikaden der Burdach-Berntschen Vorurteile legen konnte. 

Die Einleitung zur 2. Auflage (wiederum wurde sie von Helmuth Thomas 
betreut) berichtet kurz iiber die Forschungsergebnisse seit 1937, dem Er- 
scheinungsjahr der 1. Auflage, insbesondere iiber die neuerkannte Bedeutung 
des tschechischen Tkadlec fiir die Ackermann-Uberlieferung. Weiterhin sind 
fiinf Seiten Nachtrige zu den Anmerkungen beigefiigt, die itiberzeugende, 
wahrscheinliche oder jedenfalls erwaigenswerte Besserungsvorschlige aus 
anderen Revisionen sowie von Alfred Hiibner und von dem Herausgeber der 
Serie, Pretzel, enthalten, darunter auch die Krogmannsche Lesung des Akro- 
stichons in Kapitel XXXIV. 

Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Dre METAMORPHOSEN DER LIEBE UND FRIEDRICH SPEES “TRUTZNACHTI- 
GALL. Von Eric Jacobsen. (Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, Bind 34, No. 3.) Kgbenhavn: 
E. Munksgaard, 1954. Pp. 194. 


THE AUTHOR’s intent in this study is to demonstrate that the love imagery 
in Spee’s Trutsnachtigall is determined largely by a mystical tradition, the 
Jesusminne of the Middle Ages, and by the secular Petrarchism of Spee’s own 
time. Using the frontispiece, drafted originally by Spee himself, as a point of 
departure, Mr. Jacobsen first establishes Trutsnachtigall as a monument in 
an iconographical tradition that began with the development of the emblem 
book. This is accomplished by way of a brief but exhaustive survey of the 
whole development from the secular emblematic collections, with particular 
reference to those of erotic character, to the spiritual emblem books in which 
the whole iconography of secular love is given religious significance—a 
transference which is an exact parallel to the use of the conventions of courtly 
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love poetry in the Middle Ages for spiritual purposes. In the Counter-Reforma- 
tion it was Spee’s own order, the Society of Jesus, which made use of the 
spiritualized emblematic-literary tradition together with the revived Jesus- 
minne. 

On the basis of these findings the frontispiece of Spee’s work reveals 
itself truly as an emblem, i.e., “a combination of motto, picture and short 
poem used collectively to expound some moral or ethical truth.” Moreover, 
convincing evidence is presented to establish that Spee was an enthusiastic 
believer in the didactic efficacy of emblematic art. Indeed, there is the strong 
likelihood that the rectangular frames in Spee’s manuscript were not in- 
tended, as hitherto assumed, for musical accompaniment to the poems but 
for emblematic illustrations similar to the frontispiece. 

The bulk of this work treats Spee’s love imagery from the literary- 
iconographical viewpoint of both the Jesusminne and the then modish 
Petrarchism. Here the manifold conceits, metaphors and motifs in Truts- 
nachtigall are juxtaposed to similar ones from secular and spiritual German, 
Neo-Latin and English poetry and compared to contemporary emblematic 
illustrations. At the beginning of this long litany, as it were, of quotations 
and parallel quotations, Mr. Jacobsen states that he is more interested in 
uncovering parallels than influences (which, he admits, would probably be 
small anyway) and some sixty pages later concludes with the hope that he 
has shown Spee’s love imagery to be part of a secular-spiritual tradition which, 
its roots extending back to antiquity, still flourished in word and picture in 
the seventeenth century. Despite the admirable scholarship, the immense 
bibliographical apparatus which make this section so thoroughly complete, 
we cannot help wishing that Mr. Jacobsen had not labored his modest point 
so much. 

In subsequent sections formative influences, composition and stylistic 
aspects of Spee’s work are treated, and in a too brief conclusion Mr. Jacobsen 
quite admirably turns from the microscopic methods of examination to a 
consideration of the whole work as a monument of creative writing. A total 
of sixty-three illustrations are dispersed throughout the text proper, all per- 
tinent contemporary emblems with two exceptions, Figs. 47 and 49, the latter 
being a frame from a recent film biography of Hans Christian Andersen! 
The appendix contains a critical bibliography of emblem research and a 
supplemental bibliography on Trutsnachtigall. 

Mr. Jacobsen defines his aim in the foreword as follows: “Es ist unser 
Bestreben gewesen, diese kleine Abhandlung auch fiir den nicht mit Spezial- 
kenntnissen ausgestatteten Leser als abgeschlossenes Ganzes lesbar zu 
machen, indem wir das fiir ein Verstindnis nétigste allgemeine Material in 
konzentrierter Form darbieten. . . . ’”’ Since this writer belongs to the laity in 
this case, he feels qualified to comment on the success of Mr. Jacobsen’s 
endeavor. The discussion of the history of the emblem fully deserves recogni- 
tion as a brief introduction to emblematic literature. Yet we cannot but feel 
that the meticulous scholarship here, as well as in the book as a whole, is often 
detrimental to the readability that Mr. Jacobsen seeks to achieve. The foot- 
notes, for example, which are intended as “erginzende Bemerkungen allge- 
meiner oder spezieller Art,” are too often short dissertations in themselves 
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that take the reader so far from the main text that he must backtrack to 
reorient himself. Again, annoyingly frequent references within the text itself 
to works which the lay reader is not likely to have at hand, make for bumpy 
reading, particularly when the eye is already distracted by the interesting 
illustrations that do not, unfortunately, appear where they are discussed or 
alluded to. Above, we criticized Mr. Jacobsen’s thoroughness in the main body 
of the text. It is only fair to let him defend himself on this score. Again from 
the preface: ‘““Mancher Leser wird sich vielleicht itiber die Anhiufung von 
Details im Folgenden argern. . . . Wir glauben jedoch kein Detail mitgenom- 
men zu haben, das nicht in irgendeiner Weise dazu beitragt, die reich nuan- 
zierten Spannungen und Ueberbriickungen zwischen den weltlichen und 
geistlichen Gedanken- und Ausdruckswelten in ihrer geschichtlichen Ent- 
wicklung von der Antike bis zum Barock zumindest momentan aufleuchten 
zu lassen.”’ Praiseworthy as this may be, we still feel that Mr. Jacobsen has 
not exercised sufficient restraint in his scholarship to avoid a condition of 
surfeit in the reader. 

Distracting is the relatively large number of misprints; and we found the 
use of an equals sign instead of the double hyphen between elements of a 
compound in quotations from seventeenth-century German texts particularly 
disturbing to the eye. 

A. G. DE CaPUA 
University of Illinois 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Walter Jackson Bate. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1955. Pp. xi+248. 


THERE ARE two voices in this book; one of them is a familiar one, made so, 
despite its chronological distance from us, largely by the efforts of one man. 
And that voice, even to its vestigial provincial pronunciations, continues to 
resound in our ears. Each enthusiastic reader of Boswell’s great Life of Dr. 
Johnson has his favorite remarks and conversations; each, one feels sure, is 
certain that he can recognize the Johnsonian accents and the play of the mind 
behind them. The writings, in great part, are familiar too, but Boswell’s Life 
has had many more readers than Johnson’s Ramblers or, for that matter, any 
other work in a canon whose boundaries have yet to be fixed. But no matter 
how great or little one’s involvement with Johnson’s life and work may be, 
the voice, once heard, is thereafter never forgotten. The other voice is unfa- 
miliar; yet it is contemporary with us and as it continues to be heard it be- 
comes increasingly more recognizable. Its identity is not mysterious; it is the 
voice of a lover of Johnson, of a scholar endowed with sensitivity and acumen, 
of a man given to acute observation and pregnant statement, of a reader of 
many books—it is, in short, the voice of an original thinker. It belongs, of 
course, to the author of this book. Given, then, the presence of these two 
voices, alike in some respects, different in many more, there is every expecta- 
tion of an incisive and illuminating analysis of Johnson’s achievement. That 
such expectation is sometimes disappointed stems primarily from the con- 
fusion that arises when the reader tries to separate the two voices. 

It may seem strange that one can fail to identify Johnson’s voice in a 
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book which is rich in quotations from his works and conversation—and 
Professor Bate’s intimate familiarity with Johnson’s prose is little short of 
incredible—yet, despite the wealth of quotation, one is rarely sure whether he 
is listening to a voice from the past or one of today. The older voice is heard 
unmistakably as the author quotes, for example, from the Rambler essays— 
and marks of quotation are even lavished on single, to me unimportant, 
words—but then the second voice begins to interrupt, to add, to interpret, 
and the first voice becomes fainter and fainter until finally it is about lost. 
Often, far too often, whole sentences and paragraphs are patchwork affairs: 
the material is Johnson’s words, but the stitches are Professor Bate’s. The 
results are bewildering: is the whole piece to be considered Johnson’s; is a 
method allowable which takes fragments out of different contexts, and since 
the documentation is unpredictable one is never sure that the materials come 
from the same piece of stuff; is Johnson the worker who creates the design or is 
he simply the unwary proprietor of a remnant shop? In addition Professor 
Bate writes, in a prefatory statement to his notes, that “Italics, especially in 
longer quotations from Johnson or from contemporaneous accounts of him, 
are generally [my italics] my own” (p. 235). One is never sure, therefore, 
whether an emphasis is the author’s or Johnson’s, for the two are never 
distinguished. 

The first chapter is devoted to a sixty-page account of Johnson’s life; 
much is necessarily and avowedly omitted. But for what readers is this chapter 
intended? Must one uncharitably assume that the unsympathetic portrait of 
Tetty (pp. 12—13) is directed to an audience which would not know that Mrs. 
Thrale described Tetty’s picture as beautiful (Life, I, 99n); that another of 
Garrick’s descriptions of Tetty’s physical appearance (Life, I, 99) directly 
contradicts that quoted by Professor Bate; that Mrs. Williams attests to 
Tetty’s good understanding (Life, I, 529); that Johnson composed a touching 
tribute in the form of a funeral sermon upon the death of this woman to 
whom he had been married for some sixteen or seventeen years, surely a period 
long enough for him to have come to know her; and that he reposed great 
confidence in her judgment and taste in matters literary (Life, I, 210)? It is 
only by omitting considerations such as these that a subtle distortion of 
Johnson’s reasons for marrying Tetty can be effected. Is it strictly accurate 
to speak of Johnson’s hack-work as “inspired” (p. 14)—without any quali- 
fication? What is “grotesque” (p. 12) about Johnson’s choice of Father Lobo’s 
work for translation? And only the failure to remember Johnson as a member 
of Grub-Street makes it possible to say that the work on the Dictionary 
“acted as a spur; and the momentum of the habit of application continued for 
another five years” (p. 32). The simple truth is that at the publication of the 
Dictionary Johnson was in need. Speaking of the years from 1766 to about 
1781, Professor Bate says, “But there is little of the lacerating sense of guilt 
about indolence, and the fright at month-long states of helpless languor that 
he felt before and after his work on Shakespeare” (p. 48). Reference to John- 
son’s Prayers and Meditations for this period (see Nos. 76, 77, 79, 82, 87, 91, 
94, 95, 97, 110, and others) belies this assertion. And it was during this period 
soon after the 1773 revision of the Dictionary, that Johnson wrote the Latin 
poem which contains these lines (translated by Arthur Murphy): 


Paulsen 


My task perform’d, and all my labours o’er, 
For me what lot has Fortune now in store? 
The listless will succeeds, that worse disease, 
The rack of indolence, the sluggish ease. 
Care grows on care, and o’er my aching brain 
Black Melancholy pours her morbid train. 


There can be little doubt that all this makes it impossible to agree with 
Professor Bate in his statement about Johnson’s state of mind from 1766 to 
about 1781. The portrait of Johnson that emerges from this chapter is 
unbalanced and distorted, and it is this portrait that the reader is asked to 
remember as he reads the ensuing chapters. 

My chief objection is that the “achievement” is Professor Bate’s, not 
Samuel Johnson’s. It is a real achievement, of course, and the author, taking 
his point of departure from the Rambler, for example, writes attractive and 
provocative essays of his own which emphasize the wisdom to be found in the 
Rambler but demonstrate even more strikingly his own powers as a thinker. 
But Professor Bate also gives us fresh insights into Johnson’s mind and work. 
I would single out his discussions of the reasons for Johnson’s outbursts of 
laughter (pp. 116-17), of his sense of the comic (pp. 122-28), of his resolutions 
to overcome the physical eccentricities associated with him (p. 51), and, 
generally, of the great themes underlying much of his work. In his analysis of 
the reasons for “the immoderate laughter”’ that so puzzled Johnson’s friends 
the author demonstrates the high degree of perceptivity of which he is 
capable. “This quick leap of the comic sense,” he writes, “into a dimension 
that they [Johnson’s friends] could not reach appears to result when the enor- 
mous pressure in Johnson’s effort at self-control and self-direction momen- 
tarily suspends the excuse he is usually finding for human motives, and in- 
stead the shams and self-deception in human nature are suddenly seen, as in 
slow motion or a still picture, with terrible clarity, and with something of the 
uncanny and huge mockery of Swift’ (p. 117}. Equally fine is this sentence 
from the discussion of Johnson’s sense of the comic: ‘“‘For the exactness and 
fidelity with which Johnson senses motives, blows them up, and then punctures 
them after edging them into the absurd are largely based on his own self- 
perception; but they persuade because the admission of his own participation 
is so honestly implicit” (p. 123). And the insight into Johnson’s awareness of 
his eccentricities is as rewarding: “Indeed all the stock characteristics asso- 
ciated with the legendary Johnson can easily be matched by resolutions and 
efforts to overcome them. The compulsive tics, the touching of posts, the St. 
Vitus’ dance, have their counterpart in his often-expressed dislike of gesticu- 
lation and his resolutions, in the Prayers and Meditations, ‘to avoid all Singu- 
larity’”’ (p. 51). 

ARTHUR SHERBO 


University of Illinois 
DIz LYRISCHEN VORSTUFEN DES “GRUNEN HErNRICH.” Von Alexander 


Diirst. (Basler Studien zur deutschen Sprache und Literatur, Heft 17). 
Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1955. Pp. 129. S. Fr. 11. 


DURST’S DISSERTATION attempts to trace the major elements of the Griine 
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Heinrich (“Anna,” “Judith,” “Traum,” and “Landschaft’’) back to Keller’s 
early poetry. The results are, unfortunately, rather meager. Apart from prov- 
ing once more the autobiographical quality of the novel, Diirst finds Keller’s 
poetry structurally epic and his epic essentially poetic. Only two points of 
his study deserve mentioning: the greater immediacy of the Anna motif (over 
against the Judith motif, which he shows to be more complex, more reflective, 
and based on experiences with women in general) and the transformative 
power of dreams and dreaming in Keller’s creativeness. Keller, it seems, rarely 
used experien~es directly but had to allow for time to recapture and transform 
them by a mental process the most tangible expression of which are dreams 
and visions. The treatment Keller has given to landscape both in his poetry 
and in his novel corroborates this point. All this leads Diirst to the conclusion 
that Keller’s style is cosmic rather than realistic; but as long as the “Novellen” 
are not brought into the discussion, such a view must remain at best tentative. 
WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
University of Connecticut 


KLOPSTOCK, DER HEILIGE DicuTerR. Von Max Freivogel. (Basler Studien zur 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur, Heft 15.) Bern: Francke, 1954. Pp. 158. 
S. Fr. 16. 


THE TITLE of this learned book is somewhat misleading, for—in contradiction 
to those who have acclaimed Klopstock as a prophet of Protestantism—it 
aims to demonstrate the dubiousness of his character as a “sacred” poet. 
Beginning with the poet’s school days, Freivogel in his opening chapter traces 
the evolution of Klopstock’s conception of “der heilige Dichter,” which is 
declared to involve a twofold questionableness: the old Aristotelian imitation 
theory and a priestly petrifaction that regards the Bible as the only fit matter 
for poetry (p. 21). 

The second chapter deals with the Messias and aims to show, with the aid 
of parallel passages, its dependence on Milton (in Bodmer’s translation), its 
inconsistent and unorthodox theology, and the distortion of the “holy 
countenance” by Klopstock’s pagan bardic cult. The third chapter, “Das 
Mifverstindnis,” argues on various grounds (familiar and new) that the 
Messias is not the epic Klopstock thought it was, but in essence lyrical. What 
seems the expression of Klopstock’s “pietistic nature” is merely the result of 
his poetic theory, which aimed at effect (Wirkung) and sympathetic participa- 
tion (Teilnahme) by the reader. “Das Heilige’’ becomes for Klopstock 
merely “Stoff,” important because it fulfills the requirements of miraculous- 
ness and effectiveness (p. 76). There are some good observations on Klop- 
stock’s language (pp. 76-86), the principle of which is seen as “action” or 
inner “movement.” The Messias, in sum, lacks the epic virtues of ‘““Besonnen- 
heit und Ruhe,”’ and Klopstock’s extollation of the heroic-epic writer was not 
in accord with his true character but was taken over from the contemporary 
poetics of Gottsched and Bodmer (p. 98). 

Freivogel points out anew the importance of Young for Klopstock’s 
poetic theory; Klopstock’s likeness and unlikeness to the Sturm und Drang; 
his conception of genius: for him not creative “Genie” but “der heilige Dich- 
ter” as poet par excellence, whose area is the sublime and who proclaims 
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revelations (p. 114). This retrogressive and mistaken view contradicts Klop- 
stock’s own nature. The result is his “Zwiegesichtigkeit” as poeta vales and 
iuvenis genius; he is caught between two epochs of thought; he sacrifices his 
lyrical bent to the traditional notion that the heroic epic is the highest form 
of writing; his genius hardens into the pattern of the sacred poet (p. 11s f.). 
Secure in the bosom of orthodoxy, he escapes the hazards of “‘Berufung”’ that 
Hélderlin underwent, and achieves a sublimity without depth (p. 117). 

Thus the book has demonstrated, with elaborate and methodical argu- 
mentation, ‘die offensichtliche Fragwiirdigkeit seines heiligen Dichtertums” 
(p. 118), and attained a curiously negative result which is not essentially new. 
That Klopstock was really a lyricist, obstinately persisting in a wrong course 
by devoting most of his life to a religious epic, was recognized already by 
Hamann and Herder. On the other hand, the great and positive side of Klop- 
stock’s poetic achievement hardly comes to view in Freivogel’s book. 

Pages 120-58 contain notes and references and a bibliography (partial, 
and recognizing only German publications)—a rather heavy proportion of 
apparatus to text. The printing is handsome and flawless. 

WALTER Siz 
Columbia University 


DIDEROT AND STERNE. By Alice Green Fredman. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. Pp. 264. 


MRS. FREDMAN has undertaken a task that is extremely delicate and difficult 
even for the most mature and experienced critic. To study the writings or a 
given aspect of the writings of a well-known author is one thing, but to deal 
with two prominent authors at the same time becomes a severe test of 
judgment, taste and critical skill. It is a pleasure to state that Mrs. Fredman 
has succeeded admirably in her treatment of Diderot and Sterne. She has 
chosen to concentrate primarily on “ . . . the efforts, both conscious and un- 
conscious, of the two English and French contemporaries in the eighteenth 
century to break with vestiges of the neo-classical spirit and to arrive at 
modes of literary creation and expression that led to romanticism and the 
modern era”’ (p. 15). She studies their treatment of sensibility and humor, 
their theories and practices of fiction, and their styles with great intelligence 
and critical insight. 

Diderot and Sterne, born in the same year, did not meet until 1762 when 
they were forty-nine years old, and saw each other only on Sterne’s few sub- 
sequent sojourns in France. Yet, as Mrs. Fredman carefully points out, despite 
the difference in their stations, they had much in common. Each was familiar 
with many great authors of the other’s national literature, both were diligent 
students of the Classics, and, above all, both men had as the source of many of 
their ideas John Locke. 

Mrs. Fredman states with considerable supporting evidence that Sterne 
was not Diderot’s intellectual equal, that Sterne’s humor consists basically 
of the “genial and spontaneous mingling of laughter and tears,’’ while Diderot, 
more serious, has a marked preference for satire. In the lengthy chapter about 
their theories and practices of fiction, one of the significant conclusions drawn 
by the author is that neither Diderot nor Sterne was so haphazard or so 
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careless as many critics have heretofore thought. Each exhibited considerable 
self-consciousness and both engaged in extensive revisions of their manu- 
scripts. In discussing style, Mrs. Fredman bolsters effectively her theme that 
both Sterne and Diderot revolted against the neoclassical restraints of lan- 
guage, remarking that “... they sought a living, spontaneous style that 
would give the writer the liberty to revive old words or to introduce new ones 
as he created an energetic language” (pp. 173-74). As she has done elsewhere, 
the author in this connection traces the common origin of the two writers’ 
stylistic experiments to Locke. 

Mrs. Fredman has made a sensible and significant contribution to our 
knowledge of the affinities and differences between the two eighteenth- 
century contemporaries—the English clergyman and the French philosophe. 
She has deftly and conclusively handled the matter of plagiarism which has 
long been the customary basis for treating Sterne and Diderot together. She 
writes with unusual grace and clarity and, despite almost constant temptation, 
is unfailingly fair to both her subjects. Upon completing this volume one 
readily understands why it won the 1953 Clarke F. Ansley Award in the Fac- 
ulty of Philosophy at Columbia University. 

Joseru R. SMILEY 
University of Illinois 


Dr. JoHNson’s DicTionARY: Essays IN THE BIOGRAPHY OF A Book. By 
James H. Sledd and Gwin J. Kolb. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955. Pp. viiit+256. $s. 


AFTER two centuries of sedulous mythopoeia, it is pleasant to see genuine prog” 
ress at last being made in the serious exploration of the vast subcontinent 

literature, Samuel Johnson’s writings. As conscientious scholars hack away 
at the underbrush, those curious monsters with which literary historians, 
unwilling to leave blank spaces on their maps, so charmingly peopled the 
region begin to vanish, no doubt to the regret of the romantically minded. 
In the task of bringing light into the Johnsonian jungle, no keener hatchets 
have been wielded than those of Professors Sledd and Kolb. Their book is a 
fine piece of demolition of hoary nonsense, that would have delighted the 
skeptical heart of Johnson himself. They have, it is true, made no startling 
“discoveries”: the documents which support their conclusions have, for the 
most part, been long available to anyone willing to take them down and read 
in them for a few hours. But reading, as Housman might have said, is painful, 
and a few hours is a long time. Incredible as it seems, students in American 
universities are still being exposed to a textbook that presents Johnson’s 
Dictionary to them in the form of a dozen or so of the “funniest” of the defini- 
tions, giving as by Johnson the long account of thunder explicitly attributed 
in the Dictionary to Muschenbroek, and actually including, as from the Dic- 
tionary, “‘Patriotism—the last refuge of a scoundrel.” A more sophisticated 
but no less dangerous pastime recently has been to gather up definitions of 
metaphysical and critical terms from here and there in the Dictionary and to 
present them as manifestoes of Johnson’s own philosophical and critical 
beliefs. These are only some of the perverse mishandlings to which the Dic- 
tionary has been subjected. That they were mishandlings has been apparent 
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to some scholars before now; but the whole scholarly community must be 
grateful to Sledd and Kolb for publicly calling a halt to them. 

The fundamental error responsible for such distortions seems to have 
been the notion that Johnson’s Dictionary is an extremely idiosyncratic work. 
To some extent Boswell is responsible for the misconception. Although 
Boswell’s account of the Dictionary, if read as a whole, is reasonably accurate, 
yet no one ever reads it as a whole. What one remembers is 


His introducing his own opinions, and even prejudices, under general definitions of 
words, while at the same time the original meaning of the words is not explained, as 
his Tory, Whig, Pension, Oats, Excise, and a few more, cannot be fully defended and 
must be placed to the account of capricious and humorous indulgence. . . . Let it, 
however, be remembered that this indulgence does not display itself only in sarcasm 
towards others, but sometimes in playful allusions to the notions commonly entertained 
of his own laborious task. 


And 


A few of his definitions must be admitted to be erroneous . . . as to which inconsiderable 
specks it is enough to observe, that his Preface announces that he was aware there 
might be many such in so immense a work. 


It may be no accident that these are what are remembered. Boswell was a most 
subtle artist, and there is an article to be written on his use (how conscious we 
shall never be certain) of the Swiftian technique of damnation by insufficient 
defense. The famous “dark hints” passage at the end of the Life, where Bos- 
well throws doubt on Johnson’s sexual morality, is a spectacular case in point. 
The “dark hints” have long been discredited; and Sledd and Kolb have 
rescued Johnson’s Dictionary from the imputation of capriciousness and 
frivolity with the excellently stated canon (which appears in an essay of theirs 
not included in this collection, but which accurately sums up their method- 
ology): ‘‘In the history of English lexicography, the student will be safest if 
he refuses to recognize, in any given case, the reflection of a personality or the 
innovation of a creative mind until he has exhausted the possibility of sources 
and models in an earlier tradition.” 

This, by the way, is a canon which scholars would do well to apply to 
Johnson’s writings generally. As they continue to be investigated, it will be 
discovered, I think, that his character of sturdy independent, of Jean Bull 
philosophe, ignoring erudition in favor of “common sense,” stubbornly 
swimming against the main stream of thought, is mistaken. The genius of his 
mind will be found to lie, not in philosophic originality—or irrational prejudice 
—but in its magnificent eclecticism and empiricism, aware that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun, picking up from sources unfamiliar to his contemporar- 
ies and to us the answers to questions that have been asked and answered 
many times before, though they seem new to the innocent questioners. There 
was not much, after all, that Johnson had not read; and future students of his 
work would do well, as Sledd and Kolb have done, to look carefully into his 
reading before expatiating on the novelty or capriciousness of his positions. 
That is not in the least to detract from the value of his work, as Sledd and 
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Kolb point out: the “derivative” labors of Johnson’s dictionary-making con- 
tributed a good deal more to the advancement of knowledge than the “orig- 
inality” of a Horne Tooke. Pleasant as it has been to contemplate Johnson 
as Carlyle’s isolated hero of letters, or as the “Mr. Oddity” of others, it may 
turn out to be truer and more profitable to regard him as one of the great 
representative figures of the history of learning and of ideas, the heir to many 
intellectual traditions, his writings a great crossroads through which the 
ideas of the Renaissance pass on their way to becoming the ideas of the 
twentieth century. 

Certainly Sledd and Kolb, in their two chapters on “Johnson and Lexi- 
cographical Tradition,” showing the continuity, first, between Johnson’s 
methods and those of his predecessors, and second, between Johnson and the 
lexicography of the nineteenth century, clearly establish Johnson’s position 
as the great transmissive figure in the lexicography of the English language. 
“The magnitude of his achievement remains, more clearly seen when it is not 
judged in unnatural isolation.” At the same time, they deprecate an easy 
acquiescence in the notion that the Dictionary, however it may have in- 
fluenced the lexicography of the English language, necessarily influenced the 
course of the language itself, and they say, very wisely, “Even his influence 
on prose style cannot be very precisely stated until his place in the literary 
and scholarly traditions of his time has been more accurately fixed.” They 
spoil the time-honored sport of sneering at the “hard words” in Johnson’s 
definitions by pointing out that in the notorious definition of cough, for 
instance, Johnson in fact “compressed and simplified the definition current in 
his time.”” They show that, although Johnson’s was the first dictionary in 
English to illustrate its definitions by quotations from authoritative writers, 
in continental dictionaries the technique had already been developed to a 
higher degree of refinement than in Johnson’s. They handle with more than 
customary insight the complex problems of “fixing” a language, and remark 
that “Impressive reasons could be given for what Johnson and his contem- 
poraries thought and tried to do about language, so that ideas and under- 
takings which today seem nonsensical not only had their justification but 
were closely linked with those which today seem wise.” 

Two other chapters of the book deal competently with the history of the 
composition and publication of the “Scheme,” the Plan, and the early editions 
of the Dictionary. A fifth, possibly the least satisfactory, raises again the old 
question of the reasons for Johnson’s virulent letter to Lord Chesterfield. The 
facts are sorted out accurately; but unfortunately there are not too many 
facts available, and Sledd and Kolb, like everyone else who has pondered the 
question, have to resort to speculation about the psychology of the two men. 
Their essay has a little too much the flavor of special pleading for Johnson, 
though perhaps useful in counteracting special pleading on the other side. 
Chesterfield’s comments on Johnson’s Plan are rather unfairly dismissed as 
negligible: it was something to have caught Johnson out in the plural of 
phenomenon and in the use of an unidiomatic French phrase as the basis for 
an etymology. When all is said, the great letter remains a remarkable piece 
of self-dramatization and self-pity, and Joseph Wood Krutch’s neat comment 
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still stands: ““Despising patrons, he nevertheless cultivated one just enough 
to prove to himself that he had been outrageously neglected. Doubtless not 
as unreasonable as his friend Savage had been, he was certainly not a man 
upon whom favors would be conferred with impunity.” 
D. J. GREENE 
University of California 
Riverside, California 


ForM UND INNERLICHKEIT: BEITRAGE zUR GESCHICHTE UND WIRKUNG DER 
DEUTSCHEN KLASSIK UND ROMANTIK. Von Werner Kohlschmidt. Bern: 
A. Francke Verlag, 1955. Pp. 269. S. Fr. 8.80. 


A VOLUME of essays is not easily reviewed in a few lines. Ten articles, for the 
most part published previously in periodicals and now gathered between the 
covers of one book, tend in ten different directions, even if their common 
denominators are carefully and specifically brought into focus by the intro- 
duction: as a matter of course they will deal with an impressive segment of 
the intellectual world, only a few aspects of which can be discussed. 

If we consider Kohlschmidt’s study on Nihilism in German Romanticism 
to be in a class by itself, it is easy to name the principal figures of the remain- 
ing essays; they are Winckelmann, Goethe, Novalis, Eichendorff, Stifter, and 
Mérike. Merely in terms of quantity, Goethe dominates everything, because 
four of the ten essays are concerned with problems of Goethe interpretation 
(“Goethes Nausikaa und Homer,” “Goethes Pandora und die Tradition,” 
“Pandora zweiter Teil: zur Deutung des Entwurfs,” and “Klassische Wal- 
purgisnacht und Erlésungsmysterium in Faust II’). The first two of these 
Goethe essays demonstrate more than all the others one of Kohlschmidt’s 
obvious major concerns, the problem of the validity and perpetuity of classic 
tradition. Some of the other essays (notably “Winckelmann und der Barock” 
and “Nihilismus der Romantik”’), however, seem to raise questions of greater 
urgency for the literary historian-at-large, because they derive broader and 
at the same time more specific conclusions from the documents investigated. 

The method employed in all ten articles is, nevertheless, strikingly the 
same and comes rather close to that of the school of ““New Criticism”’ in this 
country. In each instance Kohlschmidt has based his argumentation on a 
close examination of the particular literary document, and he has made every 
effort to hold his conclusions to the evidence of the texts. However, we may 
occasionally wonder whether everything that has been derived from them— 
before our eyes, as it were—had actually been there in the first place. An 
author so deeply steeped in the humanist tradition and so vitally concerned 
with it has, knowingly or unknowingly, a wide range of information at his 
disposal, so that it is often difficult to determine where exact interpretation 
ends and “‘Geistesgeschichte”’ begins, 

Kohischmidt’s Goethe essays are a good point in question. “Goethes 
Nausikaa und Homer” sets out to investigate the text of the unfinished 
work and its dependence on Homer; but in actual fact it has developed into a 
survey of Goethe’s growing and maturing appreciation of Homer, from his 
Sturm-und-Drang days to his old age. The two Pandora essays analyze, scene 
by scene and act by act, the completed first part as well as the merely sketched 
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second part of the work, using Goethe’s scanty notes for a reconstruction of 
the whole second part as it might conceivably have been envisioned by the 
poet. It is obvious that combination as well as speculation have their legiti- 
mate places in Kohlschmidt’s method. 

All ten articles are sound, and each in its own way is persuasive and often 
stimulating. The most challenging are, however, the Winckelmann essay and 
the discussion of Nihilism in German Romanticism. Kohlschmidt has deepened 
our understanding not only of Winckelmann’s theories, but also of the 
strangely one-sided effect they have had upon the following generations. As 
to the problem of Romanticism, nothing was perhaps more urgently needed 
at this moment than the courage to point to the reverse side of the conven- 
tional picture. We have to accept the fact that the Romantic world of dreams 
and illusions was bought at the expense of reality; the Romanticists, by relying 
on the irrational, were the first (unless we could trace these lines even further 
back to the Sturm und Drang) to negate the legitimate claims of the rational 
and real, thus preparing the ground for nineteenth-century nibilism. The 
questions which Kohlschmidt has raised are vital for the future course of 
research and criticism; they deserve a good deal more attention than could be 
given to them in a brief article. 

The last essays of the volume are perhaps the least satisfying. The investi- 
gation of the language of Novalis (and, to a lesser extent, of Eichendorff) 
is, we admit, thorough, but it adds little to our previous knowledge. The Stifter 
study suffers from the narrow limitations imposed upon it, its exclusive con- 
cern with the earlier Stifter of the Studien. Here and elsewhere we also regret 
the author’s lack of familiarity with the critical work done in this country. 
The study of Médrike, finally, remains fragmentary; at least it does not im- 
press the reader with the same sense of urgency as the others. 

Even with these minor reservations, Kohlschmidt’s book is a major 
event in recent German literary criticism. 

WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
University of Connecticut 


WritutAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY: CONTRIBUTIONS TO The Morning Chron- 
icle. Ed. by Gordon N. Ray. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1955. 
Pp. xix+ 213. $3.50. 


THIS REPRINTING of Thackeray’s articles is an important addition to our 
knowledge of his writings and of his method of work. In bulk as well as in 
quality it is a significant addition to the body of Thackerayana which has 
been so largely extended by Mr. Ray’s efforts. 

The new collection is one more in a list of books which began to be pub- 
lished in 1867, when James T. Fields published Early and Late Papers, in 
which he brought together some of Thackeray’s journalistic and ephemeral 
writings; the heirs of John Camden Hotten added The Students’ Quarter 
(probabiy in 1874); and in 1887 R. H. Shepherd brought out Sultan Stork and 
Other Stories and Sketches. Further attempts to recover Thackeray’s minor 
writings were made by W. T. Spencer (with Causley’s help) in 1899, when some 
of the articles in The National Standard and The Constitutional were reprinted. 
In the same year M. H. Spielmann published his fine book on Thackeray’s 
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contributions to Punch; and two years later Lewis Benjamin brought together 
a miscellaneous collection which he entitled Siray Papers. The paper chase 
resumed in 1906, with Robert S. Garnett’s The New Sketch Book—a collection 
of Thackeray’s writings for The Foreign Quarterly Review. 

There matters rested, for the most part, until Harold Strong Gulliver 
produced his valuable work, Thackeray’s Literary Apprenticeship, in 1934, a 
truncated version of his Yale dissertation; and now Mr. Ray’s collection 
carries forward the investigation of Thackeray’s contributions to The Morning 
Chronicle. 

The new attributions provide delightful reading for all confirmed 
Thackerayans, and present, in convenient form, a fine sampling of early Vic- 
torian journalism. It is fascinating to find in the reviews and articles germs of 
Thackeray’s later works and opinions—to watch him in the work-shop, as it 
were, and see him forging his ideas and attitudes toward contemporary art 
and literature. The wit and acuity of his work maintain a high level, even 
though all of these productions were minor efforts, and what he would have 
been the first to call hack-work. He was writing hard to maintain his family; 
and he was also getting ready to write Vanity Fair. 

The table is so lavishly spread and the food so good that it seems some- 
what impolite to find minor faults with the service. In 1945, when Mr. Ray 
promised the present collection, he wrote in the second volume of his edition 
of The Letters and Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray: 


I shall not here describe Thackeray’s notable work for this journal [The Morning 
Chronicle], for I intend to reprint most of it in the near future, with an introduction 
showing reason for assigning to him many articles which he does not specifically men- 
tion in his letters. . . . 


The introduction to the present book, however, relegates these reasons to 
footnotes on pages xii and xiii, and the reader who wishes to discover Mr. Ray’s 
reasons for attribution has to fetch two volumes of the Letters and six volumes 
of the Oxford Thackeray in order to follow the editor’s rationale for twenty- 
four of the thirty new articles. Four reviews previously identified as Thack- 
eray’s and reprinted by Lewis S. Benjamin and Gulliver are among the thirty- 
five items in the present compilation, and one was identified as Thackeray’s 
in 1940. Six of the articles included are mentioned specifically in the Letters, 
and the rest of the material is assigned to Thackeray through internal 
evidence. 

In the 1940 catalogue of the exhibition of Mr. M. L. Parrish’s Thackeray 
collection at the Library Company of Philadelphia, the review of Disraeli’s 
Sybil was first credited to Thackeray (through information supplied by Mr. 
Ray), and on pages xii-xiii of the present book, the editor notes: 


Since we know that Thackeray wrote the Chronicle review of Sybil, for example, it 
follows that he wrote several related articles in which the penchant of contemporary 
imaginative writers for indulging in “comic politics” is deplored, notably “Smythe’s 
Historic Fancies” (specifically identified as Thackeray’s in Letters, II, 145, from an 
entry in Thackeray’s diary for 22 March 1844], “Lever’s St. Patrick’s Eve,” and “Christ- 
mas Books. No. III.” Similarly, since Thackeray wrote “Christmas Books. No. III,” 
he also wrote the first and second articles in this series. 
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Fortunately, the style and content of the articles mentioned bear out these 
somewhat tenuous attributions, but it would have been helpful and interesting 
to all readers of the book if the editor had given at the head of each article 
his reason for assigning the contribution to Thackeray. 

The arrangement of the volume is in keeping with Mr. Ray’s statement 
in the preface: “‘Annotation has been held to a minimum, and some of what is 
provided will be found in the index.’’ Why annotation should have been cut 
to the bone in a book designed primarily for specialists is not explained, but 
the student is required to consult other volumes to eke out the notes. More- 
over, the index is not so helpful as it should be. For example, the styling of 
the entries is not uniform—an unusual fault in a university press publication, 
and at least three names (Collier, Crowe, and Harney) are given wrong page 
references. One name, that of Col. Edmonstonne (i.e., Lt. Col. James Ed- 
mondstoune of Newtown, d. 1793) is left unindexed, uncorrected, and un- 
identified (p. 115). One must consult Algernon Graves’s The Royal Academy 
of Arts and Cundall’s A History of British Water Colour Painting to identify 
ten of the artists who are indexed simply as ““Mr. Crowe”’ and “‘Mr. Laurence.” 
Other faults exist in the index, and it is not a satisfactory apparatus to bear 
the weight of annotation called for by a book of this nature and importance. 

Mr. Ray notes (p. xiii) that it is “certain that there is much other work” 
by Thackeray in The Morning Chronicle which remains to be identified. Three 
such articles were advanced as tentative candidates for the canon by Mr. 
Gulliver in 1934, but there is no mention of them in the editor’s notes. These 
are reviews of Horace Twiss’s The Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor 
Eldon (Morning Chronicle, 15 and 25 July 1844). The Discipline of Life (11 
Oct. 1848), and Thomas Wright’s edition of Early Travels in Palestine (12 
Oct. 1848). 

In spite of these minor reservations, the book is a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of a great author’s early work. Forgotten books and paint- 
ings live again as Thackeray parades them before us; and writings and pic- 
tures which are still remembered take on renewed life as he writes of them— 
one hundred and ten years ago. This is a volume which for several reasons 
might be studied to advantage by every ambitious journalist, art critic, and 
book reviewer. 

RoBERT F. METZDORF 
Yale University Library 


COLERIDGE ON THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Ed. by Roberta Florence 
Brinkley (Introduction by Louis I. Bredvold). Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 1955. Pp. xxxviii+704. $12.50. 


THIS Is a volume of great value to students of Coleridge and the seventeenth 
century alike. For here is Coleridge, as critic, philosopher, and poet, expressing 
himself formally on, or reacting immediately and informally to, many of the 
finest works in the whole range of English literature, works which for Coleridge 
were germinal to so much of his philosophical criticism. 

Professor Brinkley has undertaken her task on a generous scale. She 
offers new transcriptions (in the great majority of cases) of a large body of 
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marginalia, collected tirelessly from widely scattered sources. In Coleridge’s 
case such a new and scholarly transcription is particularly important in view 
of the extreme liberties H. N. Coleridge took with the originals when editing 
his selections for The Literary Remains (1836-39). Miss Brinkley also reprints 
where applicable many passages from Coleridge’s ‘‘public” works. The range 
of the volume is extraordinarily comprehensive in the view it affords of the 
whole of the seventeenth century: its philosophy (pp. 41-121); its religious 
and political issues seen through the eyes of sixteen divines (pp. 134-390); its 
science (pp. 394-408); and finally its literature, the prose of Donne, Burton, 
Barclay, Selden, Browne, Fuller, Milton, Bunyan, Pepys, Asgill (pp. 411-500), 
the poetry of Chapman, Daniel, Donne, Corbet, Wither, Quarles, Herbert, 
Milton, Crashaw, Butler, More, Cowley, Cotton, Dryden, Blackmore (pp. 
503-634), the drama of Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, Dryden, 
Etherege, Congreve, Farquhar (pp. 637-82). Coleridge on Shakespeare has 
wisely been omitted, since we already possess T. M. Raysor’s excellent vol- 
umes. 

The first three groupings are introduced by brief essays in which Miss 
Brinkley points up and focuses Coleridge’s principal ideas and attitudes as 
they are scattered through the rather disjointed materials to follow. For the 
three final sections, however, those devoted specifically to literature, she has 
depended on Professor Bredvold’s admirably balanced and perceptive essay 
(“Coleridge on the Seventeenth Century,” pp. xxxi-xxxviii), which serves as 
a general introduction to the volume as a whole. 

Although Miss Brinkley justly claims that she has added “a considerable 
body of new material” (p. viii), little of it, with a few exceptions, may be 
considered as particularly significant either for Coleridge or the seventeenth 
century. The exceptions may be found in the letters to the Wedgwoods on 
Locke (pp. 68-90), the material on Peter Heylyn (pp. 223-30), the list of 
passages from Paradise Lost specially chosen by Coleridge for quotation in 
his lecturing (pp. 575-76), and, perhaps, the notes on Richard Field (pp. 
153-62). 

One or two minutiae. The reference on p. 45 to William Cartwright’s 
Lady-Errant should read “Act II, scene iv.” On p. 415 Coleridge refers to 
“L’Estrange, Collyer, and the writers of that class.’’ Miss Brinkley identifies 
“Collyer” with a Joseph Collyer (died 1776), though it is clear from later 
references in other comments (pp. 421, 424) that Coleridge is referring to 
Jeremy Collier. 

G. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
University of Illinois 


GERMAN LITERAKY INFLUENCES ON AMERICAN TRANSCENDENTALISTS. By 
Stanley M. Vogel. (Yale Studies in English, Vol. cxxvir). New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1955. Pp. xi+-196. $4. 

THIS BOOK is mistitled. It should have been called ““A Handbook and Chrono- 

logical Reference Guide to Certain German Literary Influences on American 

Transcendentalists.”’ For it is merely a gathering of a vast number of references 

and facts scattered through several hundred books and articles; and these 

facts are then made to fit a design which proceeds from year to year as if 
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history and the minds of men moved with the precision of the earth’s transit 
or with the brute reality of Crusoe’s post notched with the months and years. 

The central thesis of this study is that the German literary influence was 
in no way so profound as it has been held to be; quite rightly, Professor Vogel 
considers that much of the idealism and energy which made Transcendental- 
ism a moving force in the 1830’s and 1840’s was here already—in certain 
intellectual and epistemological survivals of Puritanism, in the Unitarian 
attack on rationalism, and in the very content of the New England mind 
when it brushed against commercialism, against tradition, and against its own 
paradoxes. 

What is wrong with this study is not its thesis: too long have we been 
trusting that American idealism came bodily from Germany through Cole- 
ridge and Carlyle. What is wrong is the assumption that one can treat and 
analyze some of the profoundest and most disturbing ideas which have ever 
moved the minds of men without ever considering an idea at all. For, in this 
analysis of “influence,” we first count the scholars who went to Germany and 
then give brief summaries of their doings afterward; we graph the slow rise 
of the study of German in New England; then, in a major section of the book, 
we move ponderously through various classifications of Transcendentalists— 
the men of letters, the theologians, the critics, and the translators. The individ- 
ual arrangement of chapters or sections is entirely chronological: we survey 
Emerson’s formative period year by year; we proceed through the early years 
of Margaret Fuller, Channing, Ripley, Hedge, Parker, Clarke, and others as 
if one could, quite simply, note a book read, an article written, a speech made 
and thereby chart the growth of minds and the density of an intellectual idea. 
Only rarely does an idea, as an idea, ever obtrude upon the relentless presen- 
tation of inert facts. 

Yet as “A Handbook and Chronological Guide” this work has some 
value. Here are the titles and dates, the references and notations; now perhaps 
someone can go on and write what is urgently needed, a full history of the 
New England Transcendental movement. 

Epwarp H. Davipson 
University of Illinois 


NIETZSCHE IN THE EarRty Work oF THomas Mann. By R. A. Nicholls. 
(University of California Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. xiv.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955. Pp. 119. $1.70. 


THIS STUDY traces Nietzsche’s influence on Mann back to the earliest novellas 
—“The Will to Happiness,” “Little Herr Friedemann,” and “Disillusion- 
ment” among them—and proceeds from there to a more detailed discussion 
of Buddenbrooks. In chronological order the author devotes one chapter each 
to Tonio Kroger, Tristan, Fiorenza, Royal Highness, Death in Venice, and the 
Observations of a Nonpolitical Man. Thus he covers the time span from 1894 
to 1917, and follows Mann’s career through its formative stages. Excepting 
Mann’s later advances in the direction of “epic’’ rather than novel writing, 
and his attempts at composing verse, all literary forms ever chosen by him are 
adduced in at least one typical example. By centering his research on the 
period of Mann’s break with naturalism and late impressionism, his discovery 
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of the critical essay as a legitimate province of creative writing, and his ad- 
herence to a spiritualized German imperialism, Nicholls remains indeed 
within the orbit of Nietzsche’s direct influence on Mann. 

Although the subject of this dissertation is well defined and easily de- 
fendable, the author’s method of investigation is open to questions. He seems 
to consider the creative process of literature as one that can be gauged by 
the establishment of references in the works of precursor and follower. Thus he 
tries to correlate Spinell’s letter to Kléterjahn in Tristan with the private 
letters Nietzsche addressed to Paul and Georg Rée in 1883. ““There are the 
same psychological tension, the same passionate expression of anger and 
despair...” (p. 45). Apart from the fact that Kléterjahn is a Bildungs- 
philister— a Nietzschean influence overlooked by the author—and Rée was 
never considered by Nietzsche to be ‘‘a well-fed, trading, tax-paying citizen; 
a capable, philistine pillar of society’—Spinell himself is at no point taken 
seriously enough to warrant a comparison with the philosopher. Much rather 
does he appear as one of the first self-parodies of Mann the writer, and his 
letter to the bourgeois is a delightful self-persiflage. Similarly farfetched is 
the following observation: ‘Although these unimaginative businessmen 
[Johann Buddenbrook and his father] are in no sense Nietzschean heroes, it 
is clear that they possess a sense of rightful authority that . . . Nietzsche de- 
manded of his great men” (p. 17). Sentences like these carry the method of 
elementary textual comparison to an absurd extreme; instead of leading “‘into 
the very heart of Mann’s work” (p. 1), they point the way to the ground 
where Kathederbliiten grow. 

More often than not the author allows this method to sidetrack his 
thoughts and to conceal significant problems from his eyes. He is undoubtedly 
correct in stating that Thomas Buddenbrook’s discovery of Schopenhauer 
amounts to a meeting of his mind with the ideas of Nietzsche, but he fails to 
ask for the meaning of this astonishing substitution. Did Mann want to testi- 
fy to Nietzsche’s dependence on Schopenhauer, or to bestow upon the Liibeck 
merchant the gift to anticipate in an act of creative thinking Nietzsche’s 
élan vital while he was engrossed in the study of Schopenhauer’s ascetic 
nihilism? A partial answer to this question might lie in the realization that 
Mann, while creating the figure of Thomas Buddenbrook, was very little 
concerned with the origin of the ideas which moved through his mind. He in- 
tended to mirror the cultural scene in its entirety, and therefore absorbed, 
in Thomas Buddenbrook as in other figures, Nietzsche’s impact on his age as 
part of the general intellectual climate. In other words, it is not Nietzsche 
the aphorist to whom Mann is primarily indebted, but Nietzsche the uni- 
versally German Bildungsmacht. As such he experienced the philosopher most 
strongly in the Munich atmosphere before the outbreak of the First World 
War. Thus, a short story like “At the Prophet’s” (1904) bristles with Nietz- 
schean ideas—and their distortion in the George Kreis, noteably in Ludwig 
Derleth—although this “influence” cannot be read from a juxtaposition of 
quotations. If the method of direct comparison is somewhat obsolete in any 
critical analysis of literature, it is singularly unqualified to explore a mind 
like Mann’s, who, in a sort of intellectual osmosis, assimilated his literary heri- 
tage unworried by priorities and derivations. 
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On the other hand, Nicholls’ analysis of the Observations contributes es- 
sentially to the understanding of this problem child of both Thomas Mann 
and the Mann Forschung. Precisely because the author is able to concentrate 
here on Mann’s cerebrations proper, he succeeds in establishing indisputable 
connections between Nietzsche’s thought and Mann’s relations to the body 
politic, and to the problem of authority in particular. His suggestion that the 
Observations may serve as the Nietzschean basis to The Magic Mountain (p. 
gs) could easily be extended to include the whole catalogue of Mann’s later 
writings. Any student of Mann’s work who is interested in an exploration of 
the writer’s political attitudes will be grateful to Nicholls for this well docu- 
mented and objectively reasoned chapter. 

HEINZ POLITZER 
Oberlin College 


HAWTHORNE: A New Evatvation. By Hyatt H. Waggoner. Cambridge: 
The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. 264. $4.75. 


ANYONE who has followed Hyatt H. Waggoner’s work on Hawthorne since it 
began to appear in the University of Kansas City Review in 1948 will expect 
his New Evaluation to be an original, exciting, and valuable book. This ex- 
pectation is more than fulfilled; the old essays are revised and improved, the 
bulk of the work is new, and the arrangement of the whole brings out new 
meanings in the parts. Waggoner very generously acknowledges his debt to 
the best previous critical book on the subject, Richard H. Fogle’s Nathaniel 
Hawthorne: The Light and the Dark, which he correctly says “is a significant 
landmark in the history of Hawthorne criticism.”’ He has now contributed a 
significant landmark of his own. 

Waggoner has avoided falling into the usual traps, which are many and 
ingenious, not by avoiding the difficulties in Hawthorne but by breaking 
through to genuinely new ground. His sketch of Hawthorne’s character and 
career, though appropriately brief, is both sound and provocative. His ac- 
count of Hawthorne’s method is the sanest yet given; the tales, he says, “were 
not conceived first and then found to have meaning later. Rather, they grew 
out of the work his mind, consciously and unconsciously, did on material 
which only he would have found promising.”’ The best of them “exist in the 
area bounded by allegory and history, archetype and myth. They convey the 
kind of knowledge poetry conveys, in symbolic terms not essentially different 
from those poetry uses.”’ His discussion of Hawthorne’s style, though it may 
be somewhat overingenious, points out real relations of rhythm, sound, and 
meaning that have not previously been seen. His most important single con- 
tribution is his discussion of Hawthorne’s imagery, which runs through the 
book continually, illuminating every analysis and every judgment, without 
ever growing stale or monotonous. And this discussion is continually and 
effectively informed by cross references among the individual works, and by 
Waggoner’s extensive knowledge of nineteenth-century America and its 
other writers. 

The book has certain defects, among which I find a few plain misreadings. 
Waggoner’s impression that Robin “‘is advised by a friendly stranger to re- 
turn to the country” has no authority in the text of “My Kinsman, Major 
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Molineux,” and his statement that the major is riding “on a rail’’ is contra- 
dicted by Hawthorne, who places the major on “an uncovered cart.” Wag- 
goner locates ‘“‘on the roof” of the House of the Seven Gables a sun dial which 
Hawthorne puts “On the triangular portion of the gable, that fronted next 
the street,’’ and he calls Guido Reni, whose painting of the Archangel Michael 
subduing Satan is part of the furniture of The Marble Faun, a sculptor. There 
are also some rather serious inadequacies in his account of the unfinished 
manuscripts described in Edward H. Davidson’s Hawthorne’s Last Phase. 
One of these late romances, Waggoner says, without specifying which one, 
“exists in two different versions’’; the fact is that Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret 
and Septimius Felton remain in two long drafts apiece, the first of which, in | 
each instance, is a complete rendition in rough and unfinished form and the 
second a much more polished handling which, however, breaks off abruptly 
about halfway through the story. Waggoner’s statement that “All the evi- 
dence of the failure is now open for inspection” is premature, as Hawthorne's 
Last Phase clearly indicates and as Davidson’s editions of Doctor Grimshawe’s 
Secret, published at about the same time and by the same press as Waggoner’s 
book, and Septimius Felton, not yet printed, will show. 

In other matters there is, of course, room for the usual differences of 
opinion. To give only one example, Waggoner says that “Beatrice is the chief 
character, the center of interest, and the primary symbol throughout” the 
story of “Rappaccini’s Daughter.” This interpretation seems to me to have 
been effectively corrected before its appearance by Roy R. Male’s excellent 
paper in PMLA for March, 1954, in which it is said, with essential correct- 
ness I think, that “the real question of the story is whether Giovanni has the 
ability to attain and hold against the challenge of materialistic scepticism a 

: religious faith or heavenly love.” This puts the focus on Giovanni rather than 
Beatrice, and Male comes, in my opinion, to a considerably sounder interpre- 
tation of the story. In general, Waggoner’s emphasis on the gloomy side of 
Hawthorne’s temperament seems rather too heavy; Fogle’s balance of “light” 
and “dark” is better maintained. 

The most pervasive peculiarity of Waggoner’s treatment is its point of 
view, which Waggoner defines, without ever giving a very clear explanation 
of it, as that of Christian humanism. One result is the most penetrating ex- 
ploration yet made of the moral values in Hawthorne’s fiction. A good ex- 
ample is the treatment of the guilt of Reuben Bourne in “Roger Malvin’s 
Burial.” Critics have previously seen that Reuben’s downfall is caused more 
by secrecy than by sin, but Waggoner makes the manner of it completely clear 
for the first time, in the following passage: 


When he had left Roger Malvin to die, he had promised that he would return to give 
the bones of his friend Christian burial. Now he wus unable to keep that vow without 
revealing that he had permitted a lie to be believed. Here at last was a great and per- 
fectly clear wrong: a promise to a dying man . . . must surely be kept. But what would 

once have been easy was now impossible without an intolerable sacrifice. Thus Reuben 
Bourne was guilty without ever having committed any clear overt wrong. His “sin,” 
indeed, lay not so much in anything he had done as in what he had failed to do. But 
the end of ambiguity was not there, for the only unambiguous wrong of which he was 
guilty—failing to keep his promise—was itself the necessary result not of a clear-cut 
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present choice but of previous choices made in ambiguous situations without full 
knowledge of the consequences. 

Waggoner’s discussion of this tale is by far the best that has yet appeared, 
and the only one in print that makes any real sense out of the ending, which 
presents one of the most difficult problems in any of Hawthorne’s works. 
There is not room here to quote it in full, and it must be read in full to be suf- 
ficiently appreciated. 

In other places, however, this same point of view seems so severely 
limited as to cause serious weaknesses, especially in the treatment of The 
Marble Faun, where Waggoner’s antipathy to the doctrine of the “fortunate 
fall’”’ makes him oversimplify the character and function of Hilda on the one 
hand and Donatello on the other, and thereby to distort the whole structure 
and meaning of the novel. He objects to the moral equation that Hawthorne 
tries to work out on the grounds that “Donatello ‘sins’ with little, if any, 
conscious intention, and Hilda is good without ever having been tempted by 
evil.” The statement is true, but its force as an objection seems doubtful. Is 
it not Hawthorne’s main contention precisely that, in order to be human, 
Hilda must humble her pride and acknowledge her kinship with her guilty 
friends, and that Donatello must outgrow the primitive innocence of his 
animal nature by a more conscious realization than he begins with of his equal 
kinship with morally responsible men and women, whose burden of guilt he 
must assume? The point is that both Hilda and Donatello change; they are 
both forced to recognize the universal human fact that good and innocent 
people may be tempted and may fall, that after all Hilda is a little lower than 
the angels and Donatello a good deal higher than the brutes. In his concern 
to show that the treatment of the “fortunate fall” in The Marble Faun is 
heretical and therefore dangerous (he suggests that it must have led pretty 
directly to Hawthorne’s inability to finish the works of the “last phase’”’), 
Waggoner loses track of what Hawthorne is talking about. Hawthorne’s argu- 
ment, in all his more significant works, including The Marble Faun, is not 
that the fall of man is fortunate but that it is inevitable, and that anyone 
who is either too innocent to realize that fact or too proud to acknowledge it 
is in for trouble beyond the ordinary allowance. 

The objections I have outlined would, if well taken, be more than 
enough to sink a mediocre critical study. They do not sink Waggoner’s book 
or even, when all the detractions are weighed, very seriously damage it. Wag- 
goner at his best is so very good that his worst, though it need not be for- 
gotten, has to be freely and fully forgiven. So much of his book is excellent 
that it seems even a little unkind to choose any part as its top-most delight; 
but if there is one chapter where he is most felicitous it is, as it should be, the 
one on The Scarlet Letter. Here, after laying a solid foundation in his treat- 
ment of the earlier and shorter works, and after allowing his reader to see and 
appreciate the workings of his critical method, Waggoner ranges freely and 
effectively through his materials, taking them up and examining them from 
various points of view, dissecting them and putting them together in various 
ways, and always showing them and their creator in the best and most re- 
vealing lights. He is rewarded, and he rewards the attentive reader, with a 
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thoroughly solid and satisfactory demonstration that The Scarlet Letter is, 
beyond any reasonable doubt or question, the authentic masterpiece we have 
generally supposed it to be. What we gain by following him is an extremely 
full and subtle realization of the richness of its imagery, the depth and power 
of its symbolism, the beauty and the strength of its structure, the complex 
appropriateness of its characterizations, and the truth of its moral observa- 
tions. And finally we get a clear and solid sense of the unity and coherence 
of the novel, which is one of the most important as well as one of the most 
difficult effects that a critical essay can be made to bring about. 

These virtues are not confined to Waggoner’s discussion of The Scarlet 
Letter; they are typical of his book throughout. This fact is largely due to the 
success with which Waggoner has given unity and coherence to the organi- 
zation of his own work, and most specifically to his effective combination of 
topical and chronological principles in its arrangement. The simultaneous 
achievement of both temporal and logical continuity is a difficult matter, and 
Waggoner has not attempted to follow chronology strictly in his handling of 
the short works; but he does give a real sense of the growth of Hawthorne’s 
fiction in time, in a way that no other commentator has quite done. Whether 
or not this book will be regarded as the very best Hawthorne criticism by 
future critics is, of course, problematical. What is certain is that they will be 
deeply and gratefully indebted to it for a long time to come. 

RicHaArD P. ADAMS 
Tulane University 


JOURNAL OF A VisIT TO EUROPE AND THE LEVANT. By Herman Melville. Ed. 
by Howard C. Horsford. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xiv-+299. $5.00. 


IN OCTOBER, 1856, Herman Melville, somewhat below par physically and de- 
pressed by the failure of his recent fiction to attract much public attention, 
set out on his third European trip. His family had urged him to travel in the 
hope that his health might improve, and his father-in-law had loaned him a 
substantial part of the necessary traveling expenses. Melville spent over six 
months abroad, following an itinerary which took him from Liverpool to the 
Mediterranean and allowed ample time to visit Greece, Palestine, Egypt, 
Italy, Germany, Holland, and England. He kept a fragmentary diary during 
his wanderings, and this diary is the basis for Howard C. Horsford’s meticu- 
lous edition. 

Although the material is not new to Melville scholars, it has never ap- 
peared in any edition of Melville’s works. In 1935 Raymond Weaver edited 
the manuscript under the title Journal Up the Straits, and it was published 
by the Colophon (182 pp.). Weaver’s edition differs substantially from Hors- 
ford’s. In the first place, Melville’s handwriting, probably one of the worst 
known to scholars, posed many problems which neither editor could solve 
completely; hence transcriptions and readings vary. Secondly, as Weaver 
said, Melville was “a notoriously capricious speller” with his own system of 
abbreviations; both editors resolved to be faithful to the manuscript but could 
not always be sure what the author wrote. Finally, Weaver reduced his an- 
notation to a minimum, being fearful of supplying notes which “in bulk 
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would have obliterated the text.’”” Mr. Horsford has no such fear. He anno- 
tates virtually every surname and proper noun until his footnotes double and 
triple the main text. He even finds it necessary to identify the Trevi Foun- 
tain, the Appian Way, the University of Bologna, the St. Gothard Pass, 


Andermatt, and the University of Heidelberg. 
Sample paragraphs from the two editions will best reveal discrepancies in 
transcription. Melville entitled the following passage “‘Barrenness of Judea.” 


(Weaver, p. 75): 

“Whitish mildew pervading whole tracts 
of landscape—bleached—leprosy—en- 
crustation of curses—old cheese—bones 
of rocks,—crunched, knawed, & mumbled 
—mere refuse & rubbish of creation—like 
that laying outside of Jaffa Gate—all 
Judea seems to have been accumulations 
of this rubbish.—So rubbishy, that no 
chiffonier could find anything all over it. 
—No moss as in other ruins—no grace of 
decay—no ivy—the unleavened naked- 
ness of desolation—whitish ashes—lime- 
kilns—You see the anatomy—compares 
with ordinary regions as skeleton with 
jiving & rosy man.—” 


(Horsford, p. 137): 

“Whitish mildew pervading whole tracts 
of landscape—bleached—leprosy—en- 
crustation of curses—old cheese—bones of 
rocks,—crunched, knawed, & mumbled— 
mere refuse & rubbish of creation—like 
that laying outside of Jaffa Gate—all 
Judea seems to have been accumulations 
of this rubbish.—You see the anatomy— 
compares with ordinary regions as skele- 
ton with living & rosy man.—So rubbishy, 
that no chiffonier could find any thing all 
over it.—No moss as in other rwins—no 
grace of decay—no ivy—the wnleavened 
nakedness of desolation—whitish [ashes] 
lime kilns” 


It will be observed that in addition to minor differences in typography, there 
is an occasional variation in the sequence of lines. Presumably the Horsford 
text is the more reliable of the two versions, and decidedly the Horsford edi- 
tion is the bulkier of the two volumes. 

One must commend the present editor for his thoroughness and compre- 
hensiveness. His annotations are consistently specific and informative, al- 
though frequently their relevance to the journal or even to Herman Mel- 
ville himself is open to question. Their most important function is to reveal 
even slightly the connection between Melville’s journey and his later writings. 
The editor often suggests how places, people, experiences are reflected in the 
poetry which Melville produced in later years, and especially how the visit 
to Asia Minor in general served the author well when he came to create his 
long narrative and philosophic poem Clarel. These links, revealing a precise 
and encyclopedic knowledge of Melville’s career, are provocative and useful. 

To the nonspecialist in Melville this journal must seem tedious and an- 
noyingly inconsecutive. Many of Melville’s entries are phrases or words 
jotted down in a kind of personal shorthand, or are merely records of dis- 
tances, places, means of conveyance. Occasionally the author is vivid or 
amusingly succinct: he found the camel an ungainly creature which carried 
his neck stiffly like a cleric in a stiff cravat; he called Lucretia Borgia a “good 
looking dame”; to him Jerusalem was stony and unattractive (“The color of 
the whole city is grey & looks at you like a cold grey eye in a cold old man.”’). 
He spoke of the “ghastly theology” of the Jewish prophets, commented on 
the general failure of the Jews as farmers, was distressed by the blindness so 
common among the inhabitants of Cairo (‘Flies on the eyes at noon’’). Mel- 
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ville also had distinct aversions and preferences. Rome interested him less 
than Florence or Venice, and St. Peter’s was less impressive than San Sofia or 
the Milan Duomo. But the Pyramids fascinated the American visitor, and 
he was pleased by Neapolitan gayety and Oxford architecture. 

Melville is hardly one of the great diarists, but the present journal does 
reveal occasionally something of his personality, interests, and philosophy. 
Since the Weaver edition had only a limited circulation, Horsford’s transcrip- 
tion answers a real need. It is also another example of the astonishing and 
enduring interest in even the minor work of Herman Melville. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


Tue RuNnGLEss LADDER: HARRIET BEECHER STOWE AND NEW ENGLAND Pvr- 
ITANISM. By Charles H. Foster. Durham, North Carolina: Duke Univer- 
sity Press. 1954. Pp. xviii+-278. $4.50. 

IT Is A regrettable fact that most people identify Harriet Beecher Stowe, if 
they remember her at all, as the author of only one book: Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Certainly many Americans retain some recollection of the novel which was 
once thought to have precipitated the Civil War, or if they have never read 
the story, they have become familiar with Simon Legree and Topsy and Little 
Eva and Uncle Tom through the popular melodrama fashioned by George 
L. Aiken. But Mrs. Stowe was not a one-book author, nor is her place in 
literature fixed by her creation of the most celebrated American novel of the 
nineteenth century. She wrote a good deal after 1852, she improved in both 
craftsmanship and style, and she produced such memorable studies of her 
native region that Professor Foster terms her the most important New Eng- 
land novelist after Hawthorne. 

The Rungless Ladder is not primarily a biography although the author 
uses a good deal of evidence from Mrs. Stowe’s life to support his conten- 
tions. Nor is it primarily an examination of the aesthetics of her fiction. 
Rather Professor Foster has attempted an analysis of Mrs. Stowe’s point of 
view as well as an investigation of those factors which most influenced her 
choice and handling of material. Moreover, he sees in the New England 
writers in general a “‘doubleness” which explains many apparent discrepancies 
and contradictions, an illogical but understandable combination of the spirit- 
ual and the practical. Lowell once labeled Emerson a Plotinus-Montaigne in 
his effort to define the fusion of opposites in the transcendental philosopher. 
Mrs. Stowe represents this “doubleness” in her juxtaposition of crusading 
zeal and the photography of manners, in her equal attention to religious prob- 
lems and to the idiom, habits, and point of view of rural Massachusetts. 

As the daughter of one Congregationalist preacher and the wife of another, 
she could not possibly avoid the Puritan legacy. The Beechers were an earnest, 
forthright, aggressive family with strong convictions. When Lyman Beecher 
moved to Cincinnati to take over the presidency of Lane Theological Semi- 
nary, he brought his family to the very periphery of slavery. Across the Ohio 
River young Harriet Beecher could see at least some of the aspects of the 
hated system, and by talking to fugitive Negroes traveling the Undergound 
Railway to Canada she could learn others. In actuality she saw much less of 
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American slavery than did such European feminists as Fredrika Bremer and 
Harriet Martineau, but what her observation failed to supply her imagination 
provided. When her marriage to Calvin Stowe and his decision to accept an 
appointment at Bowdoin College brought her Cincinnati residence to an end, 
she had both the material for Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the determination to 
do something about the great curse of American life before 1860. 

But Professor Foster points out very convincingly that in Mrs. Stowe 
the personal always operated with the ideological. She hated slavery because 
of its barbarism and injustice, because it insulted the dignity of man. But 
she also hated it because of the personal suffering involved. Early in her own 
life Mrs. Stowe had lost a son in a cholera epidemic; she knew from experience 
the bitter suffering of the mother separated forever from the child. Every 
time she heard of the horrors of slave auctions and the separation of families 
she suffered both personally and vicariously. Years before the appearance of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin she had tried her hand at writing and had submitted a 
sketch of New England life to James Hall’s Western Monthly Magazine at 
Cincinnati. In 1843 she had published The Mayflower, a miscellany of Yankee 
sketches. Obviously writing provided the medium for any action she could 
take against the slavery system. The result in 1852 was one of the most sin- 
cerely propagandistic novels ever written. 

Professor Foster finds more artistic merit in Uncle Tom’s Cabin than 
most critics do and sees in the character of Augustine St. Clare the author’s 
spokesman. But he dismisses Dred as an unfortunate continuation of the same 
theme. On the other hand, it is in the later New England novels that Mrs. 
Stowe’s genius as a novelist is most apparent, and it is here too that she re- 
veals herself as an interpreter of a scene and a milieu. The long analysis of 
The Minister’s Wooing is excellent and demonstrates clearly that although 
Mrs. Stowe pinned her story firmly to the New England background she was 
by no means willing to make the changes necessitated by incident and 
theme. In later chapters Professor Foster gives equally careful estimates of 
Oldtown Folks and Poganuc People and pays gratifying attention to the Old- 
town stories of Sam Lawson. If in the earliest writings Mrs. Stowe revealed 
the Puritan legacy most clearly, in her later books she did not relinquish her 
interest in theology and morals but turned:slowly toward genre painting in 
the best sense. The tales in which Sam Lawson is central are rich in New Eng- 
land tradition, folklore, superstition; they also reflect an ear sensitive to Yankee 
speech. But the longer stories are equally steeped in the atmosphere of Mas- 
sachusetts of an earlier time. It should be added that many of the characters 
and much of the dialect that make these New England stories memorable she 
owed to the retentive memory of Calvin Stowe. 

Professor Foster’s study is repetitious and devotes too much time to plot 
details. Excessive quotations also hurt its readability. But it is both clear and 
persuasive, and it sheds considerable light on the genesis of Mrs. Stowe’s 
work. One can sincerely hope that readers of this book will be encouraged to 
return to those novels of Mrs. Stowe which have languished obscurely for 
too long a time in the black shadow of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 


University of Illinois 
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AESTHETICISM AND OscaR WILDE. By Aatos Ojala. Helsinki: The Finnish 
Academy of Science and Letters, 1954. Pp. 231. 


ALTHOUGH this book, Part I of a projected two-part study, has the subtitle, 
“Life and Letters,” it is not, strictly speaking, either biography or literary 
criticism; it is an attempt to interpret both the life and art of Oscar Wilde 
by showing how they were unified in aestheticism. Aestheticism, according 
to Ojala, underlies Wilde’s personality, “penetrates his philosophy, deter- 
mines his art, and gives his style its colour and cadence” (p. 12). Wilde’s style, 
however, is to be the subject of the second part of Ojala’s study; this first 
part is devoted to analysis of aestheticism in general and Wilde’s personal 
version of it, and to his personality as it was revealed in his life, his theories, 
and his literary work. 

The chapter on aestheticism is a learned and often illuminating general 
discussion of the philosophical assumptions, historical setting, and psycho- 
logical characteristics of the movement. Drawing heavily but judiciously on 
longer and more exhaustive studies by other scholars, Ojala treats the de- 
velopment of aestheticism in summary form, always with emphasis upon the 
psychological equivalents or concomitants of its principles, and usually with 
attention to related philosophical matters. In some cases, of course, psy- 
chology and philosophy are virtually inseparable: hedonism, for example, 
implies both an ethical position and a condition of the psyche, and rebellion 
against established values produces a conflict between the individual and 
society which almost invariably causes internal conflict for the rebel. Such 
philosophical and psychological subtleties as these are explicated by Ojala 
with admirable clarity and coherence, but the social, political, and religious 
conditions which were equally important in the development of aestheticism 
are given only perfunctory attention as subsidiary matters. He admits that 
those men who preached the pursuit of beauty for its own sake were deliber- 
ately defying conventional society, but he sees in their defiance symptomatic 
rather than causal significance. “‘This basically negative and at times violently 
aggressive attitude towards society and its institutions,” he concludes, “may 
be said to have its roots deep in the structure of personality and speaks of a 
certain rebellion against life itself” (p. 21). 

A similar emphasis on psychological analysis marks the interpretation of 
Wilde and his work which is the fundamental aim of the book. Only those 
biographical facts are given which indicate the main sources or effects of 
Wilde’s narcissism, which Ojala believes to have been the ultimate basis not 
only of his homosexuality but also of his literary theory and practice. His 
belief that life should be a beautiful art “was an explication of a life rather 
than an application of a theory. It can be understood only in relation to the 
biological essence of Wilde, as it was a kind of reaction to it” (p. 218). In this 
respect Wilde was typical; Ojala finds in narcissism the core of all aestheti- 
cism, the primary cause of the aesthete’s guilt-ridden individualism and his 
creation of a symbolic interpretation of life, itself largely a device to avoid 
the responsibilites of living. This is not to say that the book is merely a case 
study; on the contrary, the psychological material is sometimes used quite 
skillfully to clarify and explain important elements of Wilde’s artistic theory 
and practice. 
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It is nevertheless true that Ojala’s interpretation of Wilde’s writings is 
too narrowly circumscribed by his constant reference of literary facts to the 
personality of the author, that the literature is used to throw light on Wilde, 
but that the personality and theories of Wilde are seldom used to enrich our 
understanding of the literature. Indeed, the severe limitation of perspective 
that results from emphasis on biological man to the exclusion of social and 
thinking man is even more apparent in Ojala’s literary criticism than in his 
examination of Wilde the man and of aestheticism in general. One regrets his 
failure to consider the degree to which psychological facts are themselves the 
product of external as well as internal forces. He tells us, for example, that 
for Wilde there was “no reality in life save through art, in art, and as art” (p. 
217), but offers no explanation for this ontology except Wilde’s narcissism. 
Neither Wilde himself nor aestheticism can be thoroughly understood with- 
out more attention than this book gives to the social, moral, and intellectual 
climate of Europe in the nineteenth century. Extreme individualism is at 
least as much a product of social and moral dislocation as of purely psychologi- 
cal peculiarities; in fact, the development of such a psychosis as narcissism is 
inevitably influenced by social and moral forces. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, the book is an intelligent and some- 
times incisive study of Wilde, and also of aestheticism. It reveals wide and 
detailed knowledge of the critical and imaginative literature of aestheticism, 
as well as skill in the selection and presentation of psychological and philo- 
sophical materials. Not the least of its merits, moreover, is its freedom from 
the strident denunciation and uncritical praise which have too often marred 
both biographical and critical studies of Wilde. Ojala neither condemns nor 
apologizes; instead, with exemplary disinterestedness, he describes and ex- 
plains. 

RoBERT L, SCHNEIDER 
University of Illinois 
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KARL WILHELM RAMLER: ANTHOLOGIST AND EDITOR 


KARL WILHELM RAMLER (1725-98), tagged traditionally a Prussian 
patriotic poet, belongs now to that class of literary figures whom only 
the literary historian’s label preserves from total oblivion. But Ramler 
was in his time considerably more than a poet; he was also acclaimed as 
critic, editor and anthologist, and in these capacities exerted no little 
influence on the thought of his contemporaries. We shall undertake 
here a re-examination of Ramler’s activity as editor and anthologist 
in order to give him his proper place as an important, if not impres- 
sive, figure in the history of the development of the anthology as a 
vehicle for lyric poetry in Germany. 

But first some recapitulation is necessary. In my paper on the 
“series collection,’ a quasi-periodical publication dominant in the 
early decades of the eighteenth century, it was demonstrated that 
Germany did not begin to exploit seriously the anthological method 
of publishing poetry until 1695, when Benjamin Neukirch began his 
collection Herrn von Hoffmannswaldau und andrer Deutschen auser- 
lesene Gedichte. This work inspired the type of poetical compendium 
which sought to be a continuing, critical selection of new, unpublished 
verse: the series collection. But the anthology as we define it today 
is primarily a retrospective work, that is, a selection from the pub- 
lished mass of material. And although there were isolated works that 
more or less fulfilled this definition at the time the series collection 
flourished, a conscious separation of the anthology from that kind of 
publication did not come until 1743, when Johann Heinrich Stuf 
published his partial anthology Sammlung/Auserlesener/Gedichle. 
Stu8 recognized the pedagogical value of the retrospective critical 
compendium, the anthology, as opposed to the then declining series 
collection. Thus his work, which was conceived primarily as a text- 
book, can be regarded as the prototype of anthological publications 
designed specifically for use in the schools. 

In succeeding years, however, younger writers began to re- 
gard the anthology as an effective educative weapon with which to 
combat the, in their opinion, poor literary taste of the general public. 
Karl Wilhelm Ramler belonged to that group, which largely became 
active around 1750; and he, more than anyone else in the latter half 
of the century, was dedicated to the task of compiling such works. 
His endeavors were, however, restricted to three major genres: the 


1 “The Series Collection: A Forerunner of the Lyrical Anthology in Germany,” 
JEGP, rv [1955], 202-25. 
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lied, the epigram, and the fable. In a sense it is also true that Ramler 
produced but three anthologies: Lyrische Bluhmenlese (henceforth: 
LyBl), a compendium of lieder; his edition of epigrams by Wernicke 
and other poets, and finally the Fabellese, a work with which we shal] 
not, however, be concerned in this discussion.? But each of these was 
preceded by works that we may call preliminary studies, some of which 
fit our definition of the anthology while others do not. It is advisable 
then to examine these lines of development separately, noting first 
that Ramler tried to follow a definite plan in the production of his 
anthologies—a plan typical of the numerous schemes that he and 
Gleim and others were forever dreaming up as a means of teaching 
their compatriots good taste. Ramler’s idea was to compile a selection 
of the best poetry from Opitz to Dusch in the form of a series of genre 
anthologies. But his direct introduction to the anthologist’s office 
was a result of his part in the production of the song collection Oden 
mit Melodien (henceforth: OmM); and since the story of Ramler’s 
lieder anthologies also begins here, we do best to treat this work first. 

Although OmM, a product of Ramler’s collaboration with the 
lawyer-musician Gottlieb Christian Krause, cannot be called an 
anthology in the strict sense of the word, it must be regarded as his 
first attempt at such. Actually, it belongs to the type Liedersammlung, 
a composite musical-poetical entity which had begun to flourish anew 
in the thirties when J. S. Scholze (Sperontes) published his Singende 
Muse an der PleiBe (1736). This work is of importance here because 
Sperontes used existing lyrical poetry for song texts. His own very 
mediocre verse forms the bulk of the lyrics, but the fact that he chose 
texts by Giinther marked a new departure for Liedersammlungen of the 
eighteenth century. For hereafter the composer, for the first time 
since Albert’s Arien, joined forces, as it were, with the poet to produce, 
in theory at least, a genuinely lyrical whole. And because a non- 
purposive lyric—chiefly the Anacreontic Kunstlied of Hagedorn, 
Gleim, et al.—once more became acceptable in the years of Gott- 
sched’s decline, the poet was keeping step with the musician in effect- 
ing a renascence of the lied. 

Sperontes had adapted his and Giinther’s verse to existing instru- 
mental music, a practice called “parodieren,” but soon collections 

? Fabellese, Leipzig, 1783-90; Fabellese und Erzaihlungen aus verschiedenen Dichtern: 
Eine Fortsetzung der Fabellese, Berlin, 1797. I have not been able to examine either of 
these two volumes, but from descriptions and information I have encountered in the 


course of research, I would conjecture that the Fabellese has all the characteristics of 
Ramler’s other anthologies. 
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appeared in which new music was composed for the particular poem. 
Suitable verse was generally taken from periodicals or the works of the 
poets; in a few cases the musician, professional or amateur, selected 
texts from the poets and commissioned other composers to assist him 
in writing melodies to them. Around the middle of the century, when 
the so-called Berlin school took the initiative away from Leipzig and 
Hamburg in lied composition, Ramler entered the history of the 
Liedersammlung. A close friend of Krause, he did not conceal his 
disapproval of the former’s changes in the poems for a projected song 
collection; and as a result of a quarrel on this matter, Krause made 
Ramler his collaborator, responsible for selection and emendation of 
texts. And thus he, whose interests were chiefly literary in character, 
became involved in an activity which had been hitherto primarily 
the work of the musician. 

We need not dwell too long on OmM;; it has been treated elsewhere, 
particularly as a monument in the musical history of the eighteenth 
century.* Here we must only point out that it was initially (the first 
part appeared in 1753) an outstanding success and yet never reached 
the five to six parts projected. After a less successful second part had 
appeared in 1755, no more were published. In his dissertation on 
Krause (cf. n. 3), Joseph Beaujean discusses the difference in quality 
between Parts I and II and for the mediocrity of the latter blames 
Ramler, who was not satisfied with the nonpurposive lyrical character 
of the first part and insisted that a few serious selections be included 
in the second, “um blo® nicht von Wein und Liebe zu recen.” 

In a letter to Ramler written around the end of December 1753, a 
few months after Part I of OmM had been published, Gleim expresses 
the wish: ‘Ich wolte daf8 diese Samlung auch ohne Noten gedruckt 
wiirde, so sehr gefalt mir die Wahl.’ It seems likely that this wish did 
influence Ramler, for when he and Krause published Lieder der Deut- 
schen (henceforth: LdD), these appeared first (1766) as a lieder anthol- 
ogy and then (1767) as a musical collection. Thus, strictly speaking, 
it is with this work that Ramler’s activity as an anthologist of lyric 
poetry begins. Containing almost 250 lieder of a predominantly 
Anacreontic character, LdD is both a revision and an expansion of 
OmM. Lest anyone mistake the modest intent or the poetical judg- 

* E.g., Joseph Beaujean, Christian Gottfried Krause, Bonn, 1930; Max Friedlaender, 
Das deutsche Lied im 18. Jahrhundert: Quellen und Studien, Stuttgart und Berlin, 1902. 

* Briefwechsel zwischen Gleim und Ramler, ed. Carl Schiiddekopf (Tiibingen, 1907) 


(= Bibliothek des Litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, vol. 244; henceforth cited as: Brief- 
wechsel), p. 83. 
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ment of the editor, Ramler takes care in the preface to label this work 
a collection of “das lustige Lied” or “das Vaudeville,” which is not to 
be confused with the “higher kinds of poetry.” Ramler also lists here 
the names of most of the poets whose verse appears in this anthology, 
but no names are supplied with the individual selections. A continu- 
ation of LdD was certainly planned but for some reason never pub- 
lished.’ Instead, a new anthology entitled Lyrische Bluhmenlese 
replaced any new additions. Appearing in two parts (the first in 
1774, the second in 1778), this work represents the culmination of 
Ramler’s efforts to produce a lyrical anthology, and only Krause’s 
death prevented the publication of a companion musical edition. 

LyBi contains 400 lieder by more than ninety anonymous poets, the 
second part being simply a revised version of LdD, of which about 
sixty poems have been replaced. Ramler, still uncomfortable because 
his lyrical anthologies do not have more substance, points out, as in 
LdD, that singability and lightness of tone were chief criteria in 
selecting the verse. But, he adds, “so hat man doch kein Lied auf- 
genommen, welches leer an Gedancken wire.” 

Both OmM and LdD had contained primarily the Rococo lyrical 
poetry by the then young revolutionaries, the Bremer Beitrdger, the 
Anacreontics, Ewald von Kleist, Lessing, Klopstock—in short, the 
generation which had broken away from Gottsched. Despite the dates 
of the two parts of LyBl, however, that anthology does not reflect the 
literary trends which broke to the surface in Germany in the years 
after 1770. There is none of the spirit of the Sturm und Drang and 
little of that characteristic of the Hainbund; and although Ramler 
does select verse by the young poets (those of the Hainbund, Claudius, 
Biirger, et al., whose poetry was then appearing in the new poetical 
journals, the almanachs), he is careful to choose material which does 


5 Cf. WeiGe’s letters to Ramler in Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprache und 
Literatur, vols. 77, 79 (both 1887), and 82 (1889). In his letter of September 16, 1769, 
Weife discusses a work as a source for new selections for the anthology and also sends 
a few of his poems which might serve as “Anfangsliederchen” for the new books. Men- 
tion of ZdD is not made again, however, until May 1773 when Weifse suggests to Ram- 
ler: ““Geben Sie doch die Fortsetzung ihrer [sic] deutschen Lieder unserm Reich.” But 
by August of that year Weife reports that there have been difficulties and that Reich 
wonders “ob Sie nicht ein von jenem abgesondertes Werk daraus machen und statt 
es den 2ten Th. der L. d. D. zu nennen, es ungefahr Newe Sammlung von Liedern der 
Deutschen oder dgl. nennen wollten.”” By October Weife writes that he will gladly un- 
dertake the revision of Ramler’s Baiieux as well as his “Bluhmenlese.” Thus we can 
surmise that Ramler had written in the meantime, accepting Reich’s suggestion but 
choosing the name Lyrische Bluhmentlese. 
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conform or can be made to conform to the artificial classicism to which 
he subscribes. It is significant, for example, that he should include in 
his compendium Biirger’s ““Nachtfeyer der Venus,” a lengthy cantata 
modeled after the Latin and heavily redacted by Ramler, whereas 
the poet’s celebrated ‘‘Leonore,” which appeared in 1773, is ignored. 
In the preface to Part II he also condemns, as a prostitution of the 
poet’s art, the use of the common idiom, archaic or contemporary, in 
poetry.® And this at a time when the Volkslied was finally finding ac- 
ceptance as genuine lyrical poetry! 


We may now return to Ramler’s scheme of the genre anthology 
which had begun to take shape as far back as 1756. In a letter to 
Gleim from that year (December 28; Briefwechsel, p. 262), Ramler 
describes his plan as a series of anthologies covering the ode, the fable, 
the satire, didactic poetry and the epigram. At that time he was work- 
ing on his translation of Charles Batteux’s Cour de belles letires (1747- 
so) and, because he had planned to substitute examples from German 
poets for the French of the original, he had set out to read all the avail- 
able German works in the various genres. Having gathered a large 
amount of material, he hit upon the idea of the genre anthology to 
use what could not be incorporated into his Batteux. On February 9, 
1757 (Briefwechsel, p. 279) he reports to Gleim that he has already 
begun work on an anthology of epigrams, having chosen examples 
from Wernicke, Opitz, Fleming, Hagedorn and others, with a long 
list of poets, chiefly from the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, still to be investigated.’ Early in the next year (January 14, 
Briefwechsel, p. 309; February 17, p. 322) he mentions his work with 
the epigrammatists of the preceding century, but by December (De- 
cember 9; Briefwechsel, p. 342) he writes of his collaboration with 
Lessing on an edition of Logau. 

Lessing, a warm friend and admirer of Ramler, had returned to 
Berlin from Leipzig in May 1758 and evidently joined him in the 


6 Ramler is very likely aiming this particularly at his one-time friend Gleim. The 
latter had introduced the romance of Spanish literature into Germany, and soon every- 
one was imitating Gleim’s Bankelsdngerlied-like renditions. Even Ramler’s LyBi has a 
number of selections called “Romanzen,” most of which are by Daniel Schiebeler. But 
these all have a “‘classical’”’ character and have undergone the cleansing redaction of the 
editor. 

7 Le., Besser, Dach, Brockes, Kénig, Werlhof, the two Gryphius (Andreas and 
Christian), Abschatz, Wenzel, Lohenstein, Amthor, Neukirch and some contemporary 


poets! 
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preparation of an anthology of epigrams. But somewhere between 
July and December—probably in August, since Ramler’s letter to 
Gleim of August 16 (Briefwechsel, p. 334) indicates a change in plan 
—the co-workers decided to drop the idea of an anthology in favor of 
an edition of selected epigrams by Logau. Thus, instead of the an- 
thology from Opitz to Dusch, there appeared in the spring of 1759 the 
joint work Friedrichs von Logau Sinngedichte. Lessing had prepared 
a biographical foreword, notes and a glossary of Logau’s language; 
Ramler had selected and edited the epigrams. Lessing was also re- 
sponsible for the switch from an anthology to the selective edition of 
a single poet; and according to his plan,® an edition of Tscherning 
was to follow the Logau edition. But Ramler and Lessing never col- 
laborated on such a project again. 

In the year 1766, however, Ramler published, along with the poeti- 
cal edition of LdD, a pitiful remnant of the old epigram project with 
the title Sammlung der besten Sinngedichte der Deutschen Poeten / 
Erster Theil. The promise of additional parts which “Erster Theil” 
conveys was never fulfilled. But true to form, Ramler did produce a 
revised edition of this anthology when he published in 1780 the work 
Christian Wernikens Uberschriften nebst Opitzens, Tschernings, Andreas 
Gryphius und Adam Olearius epigrammatischen Gedichten. This is 
obviously a combination of the two approaches; Lessing’s plan to 
concentrate on a single poet is visible in the selective edition of 
Wernicke, whereas Ramler’s own anthology scheme is reflected in the 
appendix, which, as stated, is a revision of the epigram anthology of 
1766. The publication of a Fabellese in the succeeding years represents 
Ramler’s last attempt to complete his scheme of a genre anthology. 
Thus, accepting the statement in his letter to Gleim as the outline of 
his plan and taking into account only final versions and not the 
separate works, we may say that Ramler produced only three antholo- 
gies of the five genres mentioned. 

It is now necessary to examine Ramler’s anthologies as historical 
surveys, which, as part of the genre plan, they were indeed intended 
to be. His attempt to produce historical surveys of poetical genres in 
the form of anthologies is basically another manifestation of the 
growing interest in the literary past which the second half of the eight- 
eenth century exhibited and which, much intensified, led to the great 


® Lessing’s letter to Gleim, March 1759 (Lessings sidmtliche Schriften, ed. Lach- 
mann-Muncker [Stuttgart, 1885-1923], xv, 162). 
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historical achievements of the next century. Thus it will be informa- 
tive to see how Ramler’s anthologies contributed to furthering the 
understanding and appreciation of the literary heritage: the ultimate 
goal of those occupied with older literature. 

Let us first consider how Ramler realized his plan to make an 
anthological survey of the epigram. We recall that his work on this 
project was interrupted by the Logau edition, but that he published 
in 1766 the Sammlung der besten Sinngedichte ... . This slim volume 
covers roughly, and only sketchily, the first half of the seventeenth 
century, although the presence of Andreas Gryphius’s son Christian, 
whose period of poetical activity fell in the latter part of the century, 
upsets any exact chronological determination. Yet the arrangement 
of the contents indicates that Ramler had planned to proceed in a 
strictly chronological fashion. For with the exception of Opitz, who is 
accorded first place in deference to his position as the “father of 
modern German poetry,” each of the seven poets included is placed 
according to the year of his birth. Thus one Martin Zeiller (1589- 
1666), who was a total nonentity as a poet, follows Opitz, and Olearius, 
Fleming, Tscherning, Andreas Gryphius and finally Christian 
Gryphius fill out the volume. Strangely enough—and certainly this 
is unusual for Ramler—there is no preface to provide some kind of 
general orientation or to outline the over-all plan and intent of this 
anthology, which, as has been noted, was to be a kind of definitive 
history of the epigram since Opitz. This seems to be sufficient indica- 
tion that Ramler himself is not too sure of his ground both in re- 
spect to the details for future parts and to the material he has selected 
for this volume. For the choice of poets and the importance he gives to 
each reveal that Ramler is groping in the dark. In lieu of a preface 
there are biographical sketches of each poet, prepared by a professor 
of poetry in Kénigsberg, one Johann Gotthold Lindner. There is evi- 
dence here that Lindner did little more than copy off data from con- 
temporary biographical lexica, and he scarcely attempted—except 
for Opitz, who needed it least—to characterize the poet or to relate 
him to his contemporaries. 

It was obviously Ramler’s plan to compile a comprehensive 
anthology, not of the best epigrammatists but, as the title indicates, 
of the best epigrams by all German poets since the time of Opitz 
who tried to write in this genre. Judging by the imposing list of poets 
Ramler mentioned in his letter to Gleim when he began collecting 
material for this anthology (cf. n.7), we can readily agree that the 
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breadth of his plan was too overwhelming and too unwieldy ever to 
see completion. With Opitz as one terminus and Ramler’s own day as 
the other, with the plan, moreover, to select according to epigram 
rather than to poet, the anthology would have lost all focus and critica] 
value, would have become merely an encyclopaedic compendium. It is 
to Ramler’s credit that he did not attempt to continue such a mis- 
guided project and repaired in his Wernicke edition of 1780 some of 
the damage of 1766. The fact that he also returned to Lessing’s plan 
of a selective edition of a single outstanding epigrammatist is further 
indication that he realized the failure of his anthology of epigrams. 
Yet this work was the nearest Ramler came to producing an histori- 
cal anthology; for although his other works were intended to fulfill the 
idea of the historical genre series, none can be regarded even remotely 
as historically planned. This is eminently true of the lieder anthologies, 
LdD and LyBl. In a review of the former that appeared in Nicolai’s 
Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek (tx [1769], p. 206) the writer calls it 
“eine Sammlung der artigsten scherzhaften und zartlichsten Lieder, 
die seit Opitzens Zeiten von Deutschen gedichtet worden. ...” Yet 
there are scarcely more than a dozen out of a total of 240 lieder by 
poets of the seventeenth century; and Ramler explains this in the 
preface by stating baldly that only a fewlieder by older poets surpassed 
contemporary efforts in this genre. In other words, Ramler admits that 
in his search for material in older literature he has used the ultra- 
refined lyrical tastes of his time as a standard in determining the ac- 
ceptability of older poetry. It is small wonder, therefore, that he could 
find so little to include in his anthology. Nor is there the remotest sem- 
blance of a plan, chronological or otherwise, to guide the reader. The 
few older lyrics in LdD are placed pell-mell among the many modern 
songs. Most are in the first book, where single songs.or small groups 
are sandwiched, for no discernible reason, between contemporary 
selections. There are ten songs here by poets of the seventeenth or the 
early eighteenth century, the largest single group consisting of one 
poem each by Johann Burchard Mencke (a Leipzig professor closely 
associated with Gottsched), Opitz, Fleming, Georg Wilhelm von 
Reinbaben (a minor poet from the early years of the eighteenth 
century), and finally Johann von Besser, who was a court poet and 
follower of Canitz and had earlier written in the manner of the Second 
Silesians. The second and fourth books contain contemporary lyric 
poetry only, whereas the third has a single older poem, by Opitz. 
If we add to this that the poets’ names are not supplied and that all 
the selections have been redacted in some way by Ramler, we can 
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readily see how remote this anthology is from anything which might 
be called an historical presentation. 

Since that part of LyBl which contains older poetry is merely a 
revision of LdD, the same holds true for it—with one exception. 
Possibly as the result of criticism for the lack of chronological order or 
of some other means of distinguishing older poetry from the modern, 
Ramler has supplied all the older poems with dates. In some cases 
he also glosses old words. But that is the full extent of his concession 
to the cause of literary history; he does not identify the poet and 
persists in revising the individual selections to conform to his stand- 
ards. 

Thus Ramler, despite his intentions, actually produced no single 
anthology or series which can in any sense be called a successful 
portrayal of German poetical development since Opitz. His attempts 
failed, not only because of his mania for ‘“‘improving” the original 
texts, but also because he had no true picture of poetical development 
and subjected everything mercilessly to the critical standards of his 
time and of his particular personality (see below). Moreover, Ramler 
was not equipped with the critical stature and vision that would aid 
him to pick his way through the then largely unfamiliar mass of 
material from the seventeenth century. Thus, when he tried to present 
an anthological history of the epigram, he proceeded in an uninspired 
mechanical fashion that demonstrates his ignorance of the literary 
history of the preceding century. It is true that the character of his 
lyrical anthologies was determined to a large extent by their dual role 
as Liedersammlungen. Yet by applying his own contemporary and 
restricted critical standards, Ramler all but denied the existence of 
lyrical poetry in the period up to Gottsched. 

It is a happy occurrence for the student of literature when actual 
events present a natural juxtaposition of two contrasting phenomena. 
In the present instance we are indeed fortunate because in 1766, the 
same year in which Ramler published his ill-starred anthology of 
epigrams and LdD, Friederich Zacharii, then professor at the Col- 
legium Carolinum in Braunschweig, published the first volume of a 
collection which was the only real attempt at an historical anthological 
survey in the eighteenth century. This was his Auserlesene Sticke der 
besten deutschen Dichter, a work which, because of Zacharii’s death 
in 1777, was never completed. In addition to the volume of 1766, 
Zacharii published a second in 1771; a third, prepared by J. J. 
Eschenburg, appeared in 1778. 

In the preface to the first volume Zacharia states that the purpose 
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of his work is to instill in Germans an appreciation of their own 
poets and their poetical heritage. The anthology is to cover the 
Neuseit, which Zacharia divides into two periods, the first extending 
from Opitz to Giinther, the second from Haller and Hagedorn to his 
own day. In the first period Opitz and Fleming represent the peak of 
poetical achievement, after which there is little of merit until Canitz, 
But Zacharia, although he exhibits the same prejudices against the 
Second Silesian School as most of his contemporaries, does not plan 
to ignore their work entirely: 

Einige [Dichter] . .. verdienen wenigstens historisch angefiihrt zu werden 
und einen Lohenstein, einen Neukirch, die auf eine Zeitlang von ihren Zeit- 
genossen bewundert und nachgeahmt wurden, wollen wir unsern Lesern aus 


ihrem wahren Gesichtspunkte zu zeigen und ihre Fehler und Vollkommen- 
heiten durch einige kurze Stellen aus ihren Gedichten fest zu setzen suchen. 


The period beginning with Haller and Hagedorn is, however, in Za- 
charia’s eyes, “unstreitig ... die riihmlichste,” and he speaks un- 
reservedly of the host of “Genies.” The first volume is devoted solely 
to Opitz and contains not only a biographical sketch but also a short 
explanatory-critical preface to each of the seven epical poems. The 
poems have both Opitz’ and Zacharia’s annotations; editorial changes 
in the text, which are of a very minor nature, are always indicated in 
the footnotes. By all but eliminating Opitz’ work in other genres in 
his selection, Zacharié defines the scope of Opitz’ poetical contribu- 
tion: he was master of the epic. Fleming, on the other hand, was more 
successful as a lyric poet, and thus Zacharia devotes the second volume, 
with the exception of an appendix containing poems by Andreas 
Scultetus, to his verse. Yet a detailed discussion of this anthology is 
not in order here. Suffice it to say that Zacharii’s work did have a 
plan and that, while critically very contemporary, it was certainly 
not the totally subjective, unhistorical performance that was Ramler’s. 
Zacharié possessed enough vision and historical sensitivity to present 
older poets as they were and to give at least a place in the total 
picture to those he considered below contemporary standards. 

The two volumes that Zacharia published are, considered in them- 
selves, actually selective text editions and have anthological signifi- 
cance only in that they are meant to be parts of a greater whole. Thus 
Zacharia did essentially what Lessing had planned when he published 
with Ramler the Logau edition. Actually then, this type of compre- 
hensive historical collection, which first became popular after the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century, is a forerunner of such monu- 
mental works as Kiirschner’s well-known Deutsche Nationallitteratur. 
Compared to works of this scope—and we may cite for example a 
more contemporary (1804-08) Lyrische Anthologie by Mathisson, 
which was a chronologically arranged history of German lyric poetry 
from Weckherlin to Tiedge in twenty volumes—Ramler’s attempts 
are below criticism. 

Since Ramler’s editorial treatment of the poetry of others is an 
important facet of his activity as an anthologist, and indeed is largely 
responsible for the notoriety which still attaches to his name, this 
question deserves special consideration here. Up to his time there had 
been no significant public discussion of the rights and privileges of 
the editor, and since there was no effective legal check either, editors 
generally treated material they were preparing for publication in a 
wholly arbitrary manner. But Ramler’s excessive practices, coupled 
with an increased individualism on the part of writers, finally aroused 
poets and thinkers openly to protest and thus to air publicly the ethical 
and aesthetic questions raised. 

In 1745 Ramler had met Gleim in Berlin and had become the 
friend and protégé of that mother hen of eighteenth-century literary 
society. And early in his association with that man and his friends 
Ramler acquired a reputation as critic and editor. Gleim, indefatigable 
letter writer that he was, did much to spread this belief and to en- 
courage the young man in his activity. Soon Ramler’s critical acumen 
was so respected among the friends that even Klopstock, who had 
become a celebrity upon the publication of the first three cantos 
of the Messias, was anxious to hear if his great epic passed muster 
with the young critic. Since, moreover, the practice of submitting one’s 
verse to friends for their criticism and emendation was particularly 
widespread among the members of the Gleim confraternity, Ramler 
did not lack material upon which to whet his editorial blade. Yet most 
of this editing and polishing was a private, mutual affair, and only 
when Ramler began to tamper with the fundamental plan and idea 
of a piece, did cries of protest arise. Perhaps his earliest significant 
attempt at such re-creation occurred when Ewald von Kleist sent 
Ramler the first version of his Frihling with the wish, as he said in a 
letter to Gleim, “‘daf er nur hie und da, um des Wohlklangs willen, 
Worter veriindern wiirde.”’ But Ramler made such violent changes 
that Kleist remarked with unwonted bitterness to the same corre- 
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spondent: “‘Ramler hat noch nichts gemacht, da [sic] so schén wire, 
als sein Friihling.’’® And only Kleist’s integrity prevented, as Ramler 
had unabashedly suggested, publication of the latter’s revised version 
as Kleist’s own work! Yet not until Ramler published anonymously 
an unauthorized, heavily redacted edition of M. G. Lichtwer’s fables, 
was the problem of editorial privileges debated openly. The most im- 
portant airing of this question can be found in the Literaturbriefe, 
But before we proceed, it is advisable to turn again momentarily to 
the Lessing-Ramler edition of Logau, which will have some bearing 
here. 

In publishing an edition of Logau’s selected epigrams, the editors’ 
aim was to “rediscover” an outstanding poet who was lost to their 
age chiefly because of his archaic idiom. Hence Lessing supplied the 
edition with a glossary and annotations. In his foreword he con- 
demns an edition of Logau from the year 1702 because the editor 
has taken too many liberties with the original text.’° Yet he defends 
Ramler’s textual alterations in their own edition on the grounds that 
the epigram is too short to permit the reader to overlook irregularities; 
and although Ramler’s redaction is often considerably more than 
superficial, Lessing asserts: “ ... wir sind ihm nur da ein wenig zu 
Hiilfe gekommen, wo wir ihn allzuweit unter seiner eignen reinen 
Leichtigkeit fanden ....” The point here is that Lessing does not 
make allowance for the fact that the poet may exhibit in his work 
the very human frailty of inconsistency of performance. Thus he 
grants the editor, beyond the right to favor one poem over another, 
the additional prerogative of establishing a characteristic degree of 
excellence to which he can make the poet’s less successful attempts 
conform! At a later point we shall discuss in general the criteria used 
in this process. 

Now the 233rd Literaturbrief, by Moses Mendelssohn, dealing with 
the author-editor controversy elicited by Ramler’s edition of Licht- 
wer’s fables, contains an opinion written by Lessing (under the pseu- 
donym “Herr G.”’) which clearly favors the editor. The gist of his 
argument is that published material, the work of the intellect, be- 


9 Ewald Christian von Kleist’s simmtliche Werke nebst des Dichters Leben aus seinen 
Briefen an Gleim, ed. W. Korte, Part 1 (oth ed., Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1804), p. 39 
(December 10, 1749), p. 41 (February 8, 1750). 

10 S.0.G. Auferweckte Gedichte, Denen hinzugefiiget Unterschiedene biGher unge- 
druckte Poetische Gedancken, Heroischen Geistern gewiedmet . . . Franckfurt und Leipzig. 
In verleg. Joh. Adam Plener . . . Ao. 1702. Lessing’s description of it in the 43rd Litera- 
turbrief and that in Hayn-Gotendorf, Bibliotheca Germanorum Erotica & Curiosa, Vi, 
518, give some clues to its contents and character. 
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comes public domain, as it were. The author, in the realization that, 
come what may, his original edition shall remain intact, has the pre- 
rogative of accepting or rejecting emendations by others. Such changes 
must, moreover, be regarded solely as suggestions; and if these are 
accepted, then the “‘first author”—he takes the term from Ramler’s 
rationalizing preface to the controversial edition—still has the greater 
honor in that he has brought his work so close to perfection that— 
and again he quotes Ramler—“...wenige Pinselziige fiir eine 
fremde Hand iibrig gelassen [sind].” On the other hand, the living 
writer can publicly denounce alterations made by another, and then 
the public has the pleasure of deciding which of the two is more justi- 
fied. Lessing goes on to say that this practice, if it can be called an 
injustice at all, would be an even greater one in the case of a deceased 
writer who cannot declare his mind on suggested corrections. And 
he clinches the argument with the statement: 

Hat man es aber einem Rammler und einem LeGing nicht iibel genommen, 
vielmehr Dank gewuft, da® sie einem [sic] Logau nach ihrer Weise verbessert 
heraus gegeben; warum will man nun es denn dem Ungenannten [i.e. Ramler] 
zu einem solchen Verbrechen anrechnen, da er einem lebenden Verfasser 
seine Verbesserungen zur Beurtheilung vorlegt, und sich gefallen la®t, ob er 
dieselben annehmen oder ausschlagen will. 


The use of such an argument is not surprising because there had 
been indeed no open condemnation of this practice hitherto. So few 
had any real understanding of older literature that no one took it 
amiss when Logau acquired the character of a contemporary; indeed, 
most were grateful that they could at last find him more palatable. 
Living poets who objected to Ramler’s treatment of their verse were 
either not concerned enough or had too healthy a regard for his re- 
putation to make an open statement against him. And of course there 
were also those who welcomed his assistance to brace their tottering 
Muse. Nevertheless, it is difficult to determine just how much his 
friendship with Ramler influenced Lessing’s opinion here, for the act 
of publishing an anonymous revision of a living poet’s work was cer- 
tainly an act of unprecedented impudence. Lessing himelf, as is well 
known, submitted some of his own creative work to Ramler’s editorial 
pen. Yet as an editor of the poems of Andreas Scultetus, Lessing 
treats the original with so much reverence that we cannot help ques- 
tioning his position in this Literaturbrief.™ 

Mendelssohn argues the other side of this issue and pronounces 


1 Lessing discovered some poems by Scultetus in the library of the University of 
Wittenberg in 1749. They were first published in the second volume of Zachariii’s an- 
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judgment on the ethicality of the act in the following unequivocal 
terms. : 

Von Seiten des ungenannten Herausgebers war der Schritt . . . eben so un- 
billig als unerhéret. Es war unbillig , denn Hr. L. kann allezeit die Erfindungen 
seines Geistes als sein wahres Eigentum betrachten, in welchem sich niemand, 
ohne des Eigenthumsherrn Vorwissen, unterstehen darf, Verainderungen 
vorzunehmen, und sollten es auch die allergliicklichsten Verbesserungen sein. 


The literary critic has only the right to suggest changes in a review. 
Moreover, Mendelssohn denies the aesthetic efficacy of such editorial 
interference: 

Eine fremde Hand kann unméglich fein genug sein, die Fehler hinweg zu 
nehmen, ohne dem Werke zu nahe zu kommen, und den Charakter des 
Kiinstlers zu verindern. 


It would be too long a story to try to fill in the details of the effect 
of the Lichtwer-Ramler dispute. Briefly stated, it divided the literary 
world into two camps. Those souls of little talent, e.g. WeiSe (Ram- 
ler’s Boswell), Gener, etc., who needed Ramler’s assistance in their 
literary efforts, stood by him. Others, who were of a more independent 
nature, soon learned to laugh at Ramler’s critical myopia and spurned 
his creative midwifery. The most amusing lampoon of Ramler’s 
editorial activities can be found in Gerstenberg’s review of LdD in 
his Briefe iiber Merkwiirdigheiten der Litteratur (No. 20). This takes the 
form of a little skit with two characters who, in the process of criticiz- 
ing LdD and emending Hagedorn’s poems in it, discover they have 
corrected the texts back to the poet’s original version. 

Ramler’s own attitude toward this highly controversial practice 
is not as simple as it may seem on the surface. Indeed, examination of 
the evidence indicates that the great pedant was privately not so sure 
of his role as his declarations in the prefaces to the several anthologies 
lead one to believe. In these prefaces he consistently faces the issue 
in two ways: he minimizes with adroit ingenuousness the extent of his 
editorial interference or rebukes those poets who protest his redaction 
for letting their vanity stand in the way of artistic perfection. Yet 
Ramler’s correspondence with Gleim reveals that he was always very 
sensitive to the unethical aspect of his tinkering and sought deliber- 
ately to cover up by publishing works anonymously, by never identi- 
fying the poet with his verse or, in works also published as Liedersamm. 





thology mentioned above. This appendix also appeared separately in the same year 
with the title Gedichte von Andreas Scultetus, aufgefunden von G. E. Lessing. 
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lungen, by exploiting the pretext that the music required textual 
changes. In short, Ramler resorted to pure deception although, it 
must be noted by way of mitigation, he was aided and abetted by 
Gleim, that master of duplicity, who began denouncing Ramler’s 
editorial practices only after the two had become sworn enemies. 

But beyond the ethical side of the question there is another which 
we can merely touch on here: the psychological significance of Ram- 
ler’s almost pathological need to play editorial midwife. From the very 
outset of his career (e.g., his revision of Kleist’s Frihling), Ramler 
could not withstand the urge to re-create rather than edit, and in this 
respect he was often the epitome of audacity and wilfulness. Yet 
he was timidity itself when it came to exposing his own creative en- 
deavors to other eyes and thus gravitated toward secondary literary 
activities such as translation and editing, where he felt more secure.” 
And while Ramler never ceased to minimize publicly the modesty of 
his role as editor, he actually came to believe that his part in the crea- 
tive process was a sine qua non for artistic perfection. Reviewing his 
career as anthologist in the preface to LyBl, Ramler states that he 
only altered that which lack of time and patience had prevented the 
individual poet from doing himself. Yet elsewhere he uses the curious 
but very telling terms “erster, zweiter Verfasser’” or ‘“Herausgeber” 
when distinguishing between his and the poet’s role in producing a 
piece of poetry. If we lend credence to Ramler’s frequent assertions 
as to the insignificance of his editing, we must assume that these 
terms imply (1) the perpetration of a creative act by the “first author” 
and (2) a kind of editorial sweeping-up performed by the “second 
author.” Yet in actual practice this was not the case at all. 

Let us examine, for example, an epigram by Wernicke which will 
at the same time afford us insight into Ramler’s concept of reclaiming 
neglected literature. In the foreword to his Wernicke edition of 1780 
Ramler states that this poet has been neglected, despite a new edition 
of his epigrams by Bodmer in 1749, because the enjoyment of his 


2 A quotation in a letter to Gleim (Briefwechsel, p. 74) gives us a glimpse of the 
conflicts within Ramler. Here we see him as the timorous, insecure person he basically 
was (in spite of ample instances in his correspondence of this same period where he 
assumes a cocky, authoritative role): “Die VerfaGer [of poems inOmM] kénten sagen: 
das ist mein Lied nicht, ihr biirdet mir eines fremden Arbeit auf . . . Man kan sagen: ‘es 
sind auch nicht eure Lieder, sondern man hat eure Lieder nur brav ausgeschrieben, 
weil man selber kein gantzes Lied zu erfinden taugte.’ Und dis ist auch wahr, mein 
liebster Gleim. Ich erkenne mit Schmertzen da sie und Uz und Kleist und Hagedorn 
beBre Dichter und Liederdichter sind, als ihr Ramler ist.” 
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verse was too often marred by ‘‘Fehler wider die Sprache und wider 
den Wohllaut.” Seeking a kind of mitigating circumstance, he points 
out that Wernicke was his own most severe critic who would have 
deleted bad poems from later editions, had not the low level of 
public taste forced him to retain them. Thus Ramler sees it as his 
mission to offer to a more enlightened public a new edition of Wer- 
nicke’s verse, eliminating all poems which, he believes, the poet would 
have omitted under different conditions and providing the ‘“im- 
provements” which the more sensitive ear of his time demands. 
Hence, his intent is not to present Wernicke as part of a constantly 
changing organic growth, an outstanding figure in the great transi- 
tion from the bombast of the Silesians to the pedantic aridity of the 
Gottsched clique. Rather he sees Wernicke as a notable exception in 
a time of poetic desolation, as an author who must be purged of the 
faults of his time in order to be acceptable to a more enlightened 
public. Thus Ramler regards the editorial function primarily as one 
of salvage and repair although he argues that the poet’s own in- 
dividuality is not lost in the process. For Wernicke remains, Ramler 
asserts, all that he ever was: a poet to be esteemed more for his 
thought than for the melody of his verse. 
In Wernicke’s Poetischer Versuch of 1704 appears the epigram 

“Auf die Unvergniiglichkeit”’: 

Der Unvergniiglichkeit gehért das Wiinschen zu: 

Denn wer die Wollust nie erkannt, der lebt in Ruh, 

Der héhnt die Eitelkeit verfiihrerischer Gaben; 

Nur der sie schon besitzt, wiinscht sie noch mehr zu haben.™ 


The same poem appears in Ramler’s edition with the title “Auf 
die Unvergniigsamkeit” and is “‘corrected” to read: 

Der Unvergniigsamkeit gehért das Wiinschen, nicht 

Der Armuth: wer ein Gut nie kannte, dem gebricht 

Es nicht, der héhnt des Gliicks verfiihrerische Gaben: 

Nur wer es schon geschmeckt, wiinscht mehr davon zu haben. 


It seems highly plausible that Ramler’s objections to the original was 
based principally on two major considerations: (r) the idea (or 
“message”) was expressed too vaguely and (2) the word ‘“Wollust”’ 


‘8 This epigram appeared originally in Wernicke’s Uberschrifte Oder Epigrammata 
In acht Biichern . . . (Hamburg, 1701) in the following version: 
Der Unvergniiglichkeit gehért das Wiinschen zu 
Denn wer die Liist’ der Welt nicht kennt/der lebt in Ruh/ 
Der héhnt die Eitelkeit verfiihrerischer Gaben; 
Der so sie schon besitzt, der wiinscht sie nur zu haben. 
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was too strongly sexual in meaning, although Wernicke uses it in the 
broader connotation, common in the seventeenth century, of sensual 
pleasure in general. To expunge these “errors’”’ Ramler scoops out 
the offending pulp, as it were, and stuffs into the remaining shell a 
mixture of lucid, inoffensive diction and banal ideas. Moreover, Ram- 
ler’s version of the original alexandrines with its unnatural enjambe- 
ments and misplaced caesura does nothing to reflect the external 
character of the original." 

If we attempt to characterize Ramler’s editorial practices, of 
which the above is a typical example, we note that they are fun- 
damentally mechanistic—part of a process which consists chiefly in 
substituting words or phrases, deleting or adding, and making prosod- 
ical or euphonic changes. Ramler worked this way because he was 
always seeking the right word or expression, lucid in meaning, apt in 
euphonic value, poetic in the sense that it belongs to the sublime, 
far above the level of the daily language. His was a search for a kind 
of perfection an sich which he believed attained by the ancients and 
possible for German poetry. It was a phantasma which kept him, 
both as critic and poet, continually revising, polishing in the hope of 
thus achieving it. That elusive euphony, for example, which Ramler 
missed in Wernicke, was not an organic, i.e., changing, attribute of a 
word within the frame of a particular context. Rather it was a euphony 
inherent in the word, above and beyond all usage. Thus the poetic 

4 In the alexandrine a thought phrase carried over to the next line normally comes 
to pause at the caesura. But the pause after “Armuth” which the sense requires in Ram- 
ler’s version, breaks the flow of the line when it is hardly underway. The expected 
caesura after the third stress does not really materialize; instead it coincides with the 
thought pause after “kannte.” A kind of secondary caesura falls also after “nicht” in 
the third line. Hence a conflict between thought pause and metrical flow produces a 
choppy effect which is not characteristic of the alexandrine in general nor of Wernicke’s 
epigram.—It is interesting to note how the concept “Wollust” fared in the course of 
time between Hofmanswaldau and the mature Ramler. The former’s well-known en- 
comium to “Wollust” (“Die Wollust bleibet doch der Zucker dieser Zeit”) exemplifies 
that positive approach to sensual desires which is so characteristic—at least in their 
poetry— of the later Silesians. Wernicke, who belongs to the subsequent generation of 
reaction, regards “Wollust”’ as a negative, disquieting force and extols a life free of it. 
For Ramler, who represents the opposite extreme to Hofmanswaldau on this score, it 
is beneath mention. And this is symptomatic of the almost fanatical prudery associated 
with Gleim and his friends. Indeed, discovering “Zweydeutigkeiten” in each other’s 
verse was an important part of their mutual editing, so important that Uz, in a letter 
to Gleim in which he requests the latter to look sharply for doubles ententes in his poems, 
is moved to exclaim: “Lieber zwanzig Fehler als eine Zweydeutigkeit!”” Ramler, how- 
ever, only acquired this acute sensitivity toward the indelicate under Gleim’s matron- 
like tutelage. But in this respect his teacher (who early in their relationship prudently 


burned the manuscript of Ramler’s uninhibited translation of Petronius’s Satyricon) 
proved very able. 
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language was a special one and could never be confused with the 
common idiom (cf. above). And Ramler believed so sincerely in a 
transcendental perfection for poetry that he could not understand the 
protestations of those vain artists who had the effrontery to denounce 
his selfless efforts to perfect the products of their imagination. He was 
not motivated by any desire for personal fame; hence he felt justified 
to take unprecedented measures (cf. the Lichtwer edition) or to resort 
to fraud to conceal his severe editing. ‘‘First” and ‘‘second” author 
then reflect fundamentally a kind of naive concept of the creative 
process in which the secondary perfecting act was performed by a 
specialist technician, as it were, who was content, if need be, to remain 
in altruistic anonymity. The original creator, Ramler believed, should 
accept this noble unselfishness with gratitude, indeed should also be 
content to remain anonymous himself inasmuch as the satisfaction of 
having attained, albeit with outside help, to artistic perfection should 
be a reward in itself. 

Yet Ramler was not simply a pedant endowed by a perverse fate 
with an intellect capable of giving birth to such odd ideas. He was 
rather the quintessence of the thinking of an age which Opitz’ Buch 
der Teutschen Poeterey had ushered in, an age wherein Germany 
learned the mechanics of the poetical art, wherein prosody and 
ethics were practically the only bases for poetical criteria. With the 
rise of Rationalism this kind of poetics reached its zenith in Gottsched, 
whose theoretical writings were almost entirely copied from thinkers 
of French classicism. Ramler, on the other hand, never—and this is 
typical of the man—exposed himself by collating his own poetical 
ideas and theories. The translation of Batieux is the nearest he came 
to codifying his thinking, but it came at a time when the pendulum of 
literary development was necessarily swinging away again from the 
strict mechanistic approach. And although Ramler considered him- 
self Gottsched’s antipode, he was in truth his successor in that his 
sequacious mind continued to refine French thought and the mechanis- 
tic approach to the point of ludicrous distortion we have seen illus- 
trated above. Moreover, Ramler believed sincerely the belief of the 
Age of Enlightenment that upswinging progress had attained the 
plateau of perfection. And it was in the final analysis Ramler’s 
frantic efforts to hold on to this transcendental perfection that elicited 
the kind of editing Goedeke labels ‘‘Ramlerische Flickereien”’ when 
he characterizes the man’s anthologies. 

A. G. DE CAPUA 
University of Illinois 





CRASHAW’S “DEATH MORE MISTICALL AND HIGH” 


REFERENCES to death and dying in Richard Crashaw’s poem “In 
memory of the Vertuous and Learned Lady Madre de Teresa that 
sought an early Martyrdome” (published in Steps to the Temple, 1646) 
indicate that at times Crashaw used the word “‘death” with a meaning 
different from the ordinary seventeenth-century denotation. The 
purpose of this article is to give the background of what Crashaw 
meant when he spoke of Teresa’s “death more misticall and high.’ 

This famous poem tells part of the story of the life of a saint, who 
at the age of six decided to go as a missionary to the Moslems—“‘for 
the Moores and Martyrdome.” However, prevented from accom- 
plishing her purpose by her “faire spouse” (God), she was led to em- 
brace the life of a nun. (She founded the Order of the Discalced 
Carmelites.) In this life of devotion she was to become 


. .. Loves victim, and must dye 
A death more misticall and high. (ll. 75, 76) 


She would experience 


. .. a death in which who dyes 

Loves his death, and dyes againe, 

And would for ever so be slaine! 

And lives and dyes, and knowes not why 

To live, but that he still may dy. (Il. 100-104) 


The meaning of these references to death has not hitherto been de- 
veloped. Of all the commentators on Crashaw only Austin Warren - © 
has come near a proper analysis. He states that Crashaw had in 
mind not the death of the body but the “death of the soul.’? Though 
Warren does not elaborate on this expression, he has ascertained at 
least that Crashaw was utilizing a meaning for death outside the 
normal definitions. As my study proceeds, my indebtedness to Warren 
grows apparent, however, in that I have followed his lead in tracing“ 
Roman Catholic mystical thought and language within Crashaw’s 
poetry. 

To determine the meaning for death in this poem, I shall describe 
the generally held Renaissance meanings for death, as understood 
by laymen and theologians, Roman, Anglican, and Reformed. These 

1 Quotations from Crashaw’s poems appearing in this article are based on the stand- 
ard text of the poems by L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1927). Since Martin’s text gives suc- 
cessive forms for certain poems, I have decided to quote from the form in which the 
poem first appeared. 

2 Richard Crashaw: A Study in Baroque Sensibility (Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 1939), 
P. 145. 
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meanings will appear inadequate to define the word “death” in the 
poetic context from Crashaw. 

Traditionally and superficially death has always seemed a divisive 
agent: it dissolves, it separates, it annuls, it annihilates. Thus Socrates 
characterized death; so also have Christian thinkers viewed it. Bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes called death “a very dissolution. ...so great a 
solvite is death, makes all that is fast loose, makes all knots fly in 
sunder.’* Like most Christian theologians of the Renaissance, Eras- 
mus precisely defined kinds of death. These kinds, as set forth in his 
Preparation to Death, are both typical of informed Christian thought 
down through the seventeenth century and concerned with a meaning 
that I call divisive. Eramus saw four kinds of death. The spiritual 
is a “seuerance of god, from the mynde.”’ Natural death is a “‘seuer- 
ance of the soule, from the body.” Eternal death, also called “the 
deathe of hel,” is the everlasting separation from God of the soul and 
the body. The fourth kind, transformatory death, in which Erasmus 
saw hope of salvation, is a “separation of the fleshe from the spyrite.’” 
These kinds are substantially repeated in other theologians, e.g., 
Coverdale and Perkins, but such concepts describe a negative or 
destructive condition, and none fits Crashaw’s “death more misticall 
and high.” 

From Christian revelation the world caught sight of an attitude 
that interpreted physical death not as a mere loss but as a means toa 
better existence. ‘“‘To die is gain,” wrote Saint Paul. And Marcus 
Aurelius commented scornfully upon the willingness with which 
Christians embraced death. For Christianity taught that for some 
persons (the Church, or the Elect) separation from the body is a gate 
to a higher status. The very genius of Christianity is to speak of dying 
as gain, for by dying advance to the presence of God is effected. This 
radical shift from death as a negation to death as an affirmation of 
association with God Allen Tate has called “the particular virtue, the 
Christian entelechy or final cause of mankind.’”* Thus physical death 
can be spoken of by Christians as a gate, bridge, door, or birth. 
Sylvester (translating DuBartas) questioned: 


That Death’s no pain, but of all pains the end, 
The Gate of Heav’n, and Ladder to ascend? 


3 Ninety-Six Sermons (Oxford, 1870), 1, 355, 356. 

* (London, 1543), sigs. [B8’}-Cl’. 

5 “The Point of Dying: Donne’s ‘Virtuous Men’,” Sewanee Review, tx1 (Winter 
1953), 76. 
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That Death’s the death of all our storms and strife, 
And sweet beginning of immortall Life? 

For, by one death a thousand deaths wee slay: 
There-by, we rise from body-Toomb of Clay, 
There-by, our Soules feast with celestiall food, 
There-by, we come to th’Heav’nly Brother-hood.* 


John Donne preached: ‘“‘As death is a sordid postern, by which I 
must be thrown out of this world, I would decline it; but as death is 
the gate, by which I must enter into heaven, would I never come to 
it?””? 

In the poem under discussion, however, Crashaw was not con- 
cerned with physical death that would (as Spenser’s Amavia said) 
“long captived soules from weary thraldome free.” His “death more 
misticall and high” has, I believe, three qualities. First, it is greater 
than physical death, for Teresa was drawn back from a possible mar- 
tyrdom at the hands of the Moslems to experience this higher death. 
Second, it is passionately desired (“who dyes/Loves his death. ... 
knowes not why/To live, but that he still may dy’”’). Third, it can be 
experienced over and over again (1. 111 speaks of Teresa’s ‘‘deaths so 
numerous’’). 

Only one meaning can be applied to this death. It describes the 
mystical experience of union of the soul with God. If we would trace 
the history of this figure of speech, we must go, not to English Renais- 
sance poetry, but to mystical theology. Here we follow Warren, who 
has insisted that Crashaw’s poetry must be seen from its prospects 
of European culture and Catholic Christendom.* We find that death 
is a common expression used by Christian mystics to describe a state 
of intercommunication, or marriage, of divine essence and human soul, 
an experience a chosen few have enjoyed in this life. No Christian 
mystic who practiced the traditional steps of the Mystic Way, from 
Saint Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153) to Madame de Guyon 
(1648-1717), failed to have recourse to expressions about death to 
describe the longed-for goal of unio mystica. 

The Sermones in Cantica Canticorum of Saint Bernard, the “‘Father 
of Occidental Mysticism,” is a guidebook for all persons who would 
walk the Mystic Way of Purgation, Illumination, and Union, 


* The Complete Works of Joshuah Sylvester, ed. Alexander Grosart (Edinburgh, 
1880), I, 257. 

7 The Works of John Donne, ed. Henry Alford (London, 1839), IV, 457. 

8 Crashaw, pp. 205, 206. 
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whereby through contemplation of God the soul becomes united with 
the divine essence. The soul, like a bride, loses herself in the embrace 
of the Divine Lover. Describing this supreme experience, Bernard 
said, “‘I am justified . . . in calling the Bride’s ecstasy a death... .I 
long to die (if I may use the term) the death that angels die, the death 
by which the soul passes beyond awareness of the present and is com- 
pletely stripped not only of desire for corporeal things but also of all 
images derived from them, and enters into a pure communion with 
those who bear the image of Purity Itself. Such is, in my opinion, that 
exodus from self, which is generally known as contemplation.” This 
experience, Bernard explained directly, occurs ‘‘while one is yet alive.””® 

In a similar vein of analogy between human love and divine love 
Jan van Ruysbroek in his Spiritual Espousals spoke of the experience 
when a soul “surrenders himself, and fails and exhausts himself, and 
perishes in love. For he hungers and thirsts to taste God. And in each 
perception of God, he is surrounded by God and is again freshly 
touched in love. So, living, he dies, and dying, he is brought to life 
again.’”® Likewise Henry Suso in his Little Book of Truth saw the 
soul dying into the essence of God. The soul becomes like a “drunk 
man, who forgets himself, is no longer himself. He is quite dead to 
himself, and is entirely lost in God, has passed into Him, and has 
become one spirit with Him in all respects.’”" 

In Spiritual Canticles Saint John of the Cross emphasized the 
similarity between the copula spiritualis, the love union in the spirit, 
and death. The soul in ecstasy “lives while yet dying, until love slays 
it and so makes it to live the life of love, by transforming it into love. 
And this dying of love is effected in the soul by means of a touch of 
highest knowledge of the Divinity. ... This touch is neither con- 
tinuous nor long, for were it so the soul would loose itself from the 
body; but it passes quickly, and thus the soul remains dying of love, 
and dies the more seeing that it cannot wholly die of love.””” 

Saint Teresa, herself, in her Interior Castle, spoke of a “‘delectable 
death, a snatching of the soul from all the activities which it can per- 
form while it is in the body; a death full of delight, for, in order to 
come closer to God, the soul appears to have withdrawn so far from 


* On the Song of Songs (London, 1952), pp. 166, 167. 

© Trans. Eric Colledge (New York, n. d.), p. 164. 

" Litile Book of Eternal Wisdom and Little Book of Truth, ed. James M. Clark (New 
York, n. d.), p. 185. 

2 The Complete Works of Saint John of the Cross, ed. E. Allison Peers (London, 


1934), Il, 54, 55- 
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the body that I do not know if it has still life enough to be able to 
breathe.’ . 

John Donne, who, though no mystic himself, surely was acquainted 
with mystical writers, in the Easter Sermon of 1619 spoke about a 
“mortem raptus, a death of rapture, and of ecstasy, that death which 
St. Paul died more than once. ... The contemplation of God and 
heaven, is a kind of burial, and sepulchre, and rest of the soul; and in 
this death of rapture, and ecstasy, in this death of the contemplation 
of my interest in my Saviour, I shall find myself, and all my sins 
interred, and entombed in his wounds....God give me mortem 
raptus, a death of rapture, or ecstasy, or fervent contemplation of 
Christ Jesus, a transfusion, a transplantation, a transmigration, a 
transmutation into him.’ 

Though Madame de Guyon could not have influenced Crashaw, 
her language comes from the stream of mystical writings into which 
Crashaw dipped. And Dean Inge has stated that her mysticism is 
identical with that of Saint Teresa. The purpose of Madame de 
Guyon’s Spiritual Torrents is to define the death whereby the soul 
“is only drawn out of itself in order that it may be drowned and lost 
in God.” As the bridegroom kills the virgin, Madame de Guyon ex- 
plained, to create the woman, so “‘He [God] only kills her [the soul] 
that He may be her life. . . . He only annihilates her that she may be 
transformed in Himself.’ 

Considering the extent of the mystical interpretation of death, we 
are not surprised to find Joseph Beaumont using the same meaning for 
death. For Beaumont, Crashaw’s contemporary Fellow of Peterhouse, 
fell under the influence of Catholic mysticism. Beaumont, in his long 
poem Psyche, or Loves Mystery (published in 1648, or just two years 
after Crashaw’s Steps to the Temple, but later revised for a 1702 
edition), spoke of the soul’s experiencing 

What pains, what joys, what thoughts, what words! 
She dies 

And yet she lives, and yet she dies again 

And would for ever live so to be slain. 


So to be slain; for every Death she dies 
Higher and higher lifts her into life.!” 


18 The Complete Works of Saint Teresa of Jesus, ed. E. Allison Peers (New York, 
1946), 11, 248. 

14 Works, ed. Alford, 1, 513-15. 

8 Christian Mysticism (London, 1899), p. 234. 

1 Trans. A. W. Marston (London, n. d.), p. 126. 

17 The Complete Poems of Dr. Joseph Beaumont, ed. Alexander Grosart (Edinburgh, 
1880), I, 42. 
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Therefore, ‘‘death more misticall and high” describes a condition 
familiar to Roman Catholic mystics, a “death” higher and more 
secret than physical death. It is an experience whereby the soul is 
temporarily liberated from bodily limitations. This liberation intro- 
duces a union, an identification, of the soul with God, which leads to 
intuitive knowledge of reality. Crashaw, conversant with the literature 
of mysticism, borrowed from Catholic sources the subject matter for 
his poem in memory of Saint Teresa and utilized a mean‘ng for the 
word “‘death” that was the peculiar possession of mysticism. 

The meaning which I have developed is found in several of Cra- 
shaw’s poems besides the Teresa poem. An obvious appearance occurs 
in “On a prayer booke sent to Mrs. M. R.” where Crashaw listed 
“Delicious deaths” among other expressions that are recognizably 
mystical: 

Amorous Languishments, Luminous trances, 
Sights which are not seen with eyes, 
Spirituall and soule peircing glances. 
Whose pure and subtle lightning, flies 
Home to the heart, and setts the house on fire; 
And melts it downe in sweet desire: 
Yet doth not stay 
To aske the windowes leave, to passe that way. 
Delicious deaths, soft exhalations 
Of soule; deare, and divine annihilations. 
A thousand unknowne rites 
Of joyes, and rarifyed delights. (ll. 63-74) 


Rhapsodical death comes into Crashaw’s apology affixed to his poem 
on Teresa (Il. 41-46). Lines 79 ff. of ““The Flaming Heart” support my 
identification and even use the expression “‘mystick Deaths.” And 
the second part of the little song, which in the Carmen Deo Nostro 
edition (1652) of Crashaw was printed after ‘The Flaming Heart,” 
reflects the mystical meaning for death. 

I have thus far intentionally avoided an interpretation that by 
force of repetition and prestige of advocates has become traditional, 
namely that “‘death” in metaphysical poetry frequently carries the 
idea of sexual orgasm. The facile equation of “‘death” with orgastic 
ecstasy may not apply in Crashaw’s poetry for two reasons. First, 
this connotation has been influenced by deductions from Donne’s 
poetry. Cleanth Brooks represents the group of critics who find covert 
sexual references in many of Donne’s poems. Brooks’ interpretation 
of the word “die” in “The Canonization” has colored most analyses 
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of death in metaphysical poetry.'* But to apply Brooks’ interpretation 
to Crashaw’s poetry violates the peculiarity of Crashaw’s language. 
Crashaw’s language springs not directly from native English poetry 
but from Roman Catholic mystical writings. A substantial case could 
be made for the hypothesis that Donne secularized and profaned 
mystical language, but no case could be made for Crashaw’s borrowing 
of language from Donne. Hence we must beware of viewing references 
to death in Crashaw as basically sexual simply because Donne, the 
supposed founder of the school to which Crashaw “belongs,” used 
death sometimes with that meaning. 

A second reason for caution in equating “death” with sexual union 
comes from the fact that a close relation and interaction between sex 
and religion cannot be proved. Warren is right, of course, in em- 
phasizing that an understanding of Crashaw’s poetry requires analysis 
of this relation of sex and religion.’® But Warren speaks of the “‘prob- 
lem of interpretation” as “exacting.” It is not sufficient to explain 
that since Crashaw wrote, 

What joy, what blisse, 
How many heavens at once it is, 


To have a God become her lover, 
(“On a prayer booke,” Il. 116-118) 


we may force physical concepts into every reference to religious love 
statements. Modern readers, suffering from Freudian myopia, fre- 
quently see sex as controlling religious affections and governing the 
language of religious love. It is, however, one thing to see sexual love 
supplying words to describe the divine-human relationship, but an- 
other thing to assume that sexual love controls the thoughts about 
divine love. Religious love may resort to human love for analogies. 
But merely because sexual love provides analogies, it does not follow 
that the nature of sexual love governs the conduct of religious love. 
Parallels do not presuppose interaction. It is wrong to view parallels 
with physical love in Crashaw’s poems which ostensibly deal with 
religious themes as products of a celibate’s “Peeping Tom” attitude 
toward sex. 


18 Brooks discussed “The Canonization” in his chapter on “The Language of Para- 
dox” in The Language of Poetry, ed. Allen Tate (Princeton, 1942), pp. 37-61. Basically 
the same ideas came out later in Brooks’ The Well Wrought Urn (New York, 1947), 
pp. 10-17. The history of the sexual meaning for the term “die” has been traced by 
Chandler B. Beall, “A Quaint Conceit from Guarini to Dryden,” MLN, Lxtv (1949), 
461-68. 

9 Crashaw, p. 202. 
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I should like to propose a meaning for death as union, however, 
that will be broad enough to include both physical union of lovers 
and spiritual union of the soul and God. Obviously both aspects spring 
from a common source—certain Christian doctrines. Neither is de- 
rived from the other. Imagine a line that signifies types of unions. 
At one end physical union is meant; at the other end spiritual union. 
The word “death” meaning union will fit somewhere along this line. 
Donne, for instance, in “A Valediction: forbidding mourning,” as 
Allen Tate points out, used death to describe sexual orgasm.” Cra- 
shaw, as I point out, used “death more misticall and high” as refer- 
ring to the union of the soul with God. Therefore the two uses of death 
are linked together not as derivatives from each other but as related 
to a common denominator—union. 

This study of “death more misticall and high” has led us to dis- 
tinguish two directions of meaning for language dealing with death. 
On one side develops a group of meanings thc I have called divisive. 
Renaissance logical theologians of all relig’ous camps found this sense. 
On the other side develops a group of meanings for death that are 
positive or unitive. Christianity stresses the conviction that some 
persons may experience physical death as an avenue for positive ad- 
vance and improvement. Roman Catholic mystical theologians made 
the final development of the concept by defining “‘death” as an ex- 
perience in life that concerns the mystical union of the soul with God. 
This last definition adequately fits Crashaw’s “death more misticall 
and high.” 

ROBERT G. COLLMER 
Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 


© In fairness to Tate’s opinion, I should explain that though he admits a sexual 
connotation to death in Donne’s poem, he perceives that this language may be inter- 
preted on a deeper level, where death is thought of as a union in a meaning more com- 
prehensive than mere sexual orgasm. See Tate’s article “The Point of Dying: Donne’s 


,”) 


‘Virtuous Men’,” referred to above. 




















A WORD ABOUT BARNABY RICH 


THE RECENT biographers of Barnaby Rich" have striven valiantly to 
rescue him from the obscurity of footnote reference as a “source” of 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. So engagingly do they write, and with 
such a wealth of hard-earned information, that we are half persuaded 
to accept their evaluation (Ch. 1) of Rich as a “major minor” Eliza- 
bethan. Yet we may demur at accepting the picture quite as it 
stands. Injured innocence, merit unrewarded, courage in adversity, 
and unflagging industry—these may be the essential lineaments in 
the portrait; but beneath the artists’ careful brushwork a scrutinizing 
eye may still detect an occasional blemish. Before we canonize him, 
human nature being what it is, let us subject him to the customary 
cross-examination of the advocatus diaboli. 

Professional soldiers, of the Elizabethan or of any other age, are 
not notoriously of pacific nature. And quarrels, whether in the streets 
of Dublin or in the courts of Chester and London, are not spontane- 
ously generated by persons who go quietly about, minding their own 
business. That Rich was involved in so many, and was so seldom able 
to establish his case, need not indicate that he was a victim of persecu- 
tion or even of a malevolent fortune; it might, indeed, seem to suggest 
that there was in him a pronounced strain of the busybody and of 
occasion-seeking litigiousness which shows up but faintly in the 
portrait with which we are presented. As to Rich’s difficulties with 
Lord Deputy Fitzwilliam, with Archbishop Loftus, and with the 
Bishop of Meath in Ireland (Ch. 4), granted that they were the 
scoundrels he alleged them to be, his position is at best still in need 
of clarification. Either he was or he was not an informer in the official 
employ of the English court. If he was not, then he was arrogantly 
presumptuous and foolishly indiscreet in his attacks upon such high 
officials. If he was, then he has small claim upon our sympathies 
when he is set upon by unknown, or unnamed, assailants lurking 
“behind a Cundytte” in a Dublin street. That is simply the profes- 
sional hazard which all snoopers must run. Whatever his personal 
bravery, his authenticated military career is utterly undistinguished; 
and if it is true, as has been claimed? for him, that his “treatises” on 

1 Thomas M. Cranfill and Dorothy H. Bruce, Barnaby Rich, A Short Biography 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1953). 


2See Henry J. Webb, “Barnabe Riche—Sixteenth Century Military Critic,” 
JEGP, xu (1943), 240-52. 
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the military art are a valuable contribution to that branch of learn- 
ing, then there must be a very large element of the vicarious in the 
“long experience” of which he advertises them to be the fruit. Nor 
need we be too greatly impressed by the “‘high connections” and the 
long list* of important personages to whom he dedicated his various 
works. In this respect, a cat might look at a king—and brazenly did. 

The fundamental difficulty with the picture, however, is in the 
pose, obligingly (and repeatedly) provided by the sitter himself and 
too incautiously accepted at face value, it would seem, by his biog- 
raphers. The Elizabethans were probably no more inveterate liars 
than we are; but they were, especially such of them as breathed 
Irish air, greatly gifted exaggerators. They may be believed, under 
oath—if corroborating evidence can be found; otherwise, cum grano 
salis. 

Even by Elizabethan standards, Rich was a prodigious exaggerator. 
We shall not be guilty of mortal sin if, modifying Coleridge’s formula 
slightly, we accept the gentleman-captain’s protestations, for the 
moment, with willing suspension of belief. Whether he presents him- 
self to us in the pose of merit unregarded, of teeming intellectual 
activity, or of self-righteous superiority to the foibles of a vicious age, 
we shall lose nothing by questioning the integrity of his account. 

First, then, as to his unregarded merit. Actually, considering the 
obscurity of his family connections, the unimpressiveness of his mili- 
tary exploits, and the slender intrinsic vitality of his “literary” (as, 
possibly, contrasted to his military) writings, one may well wonder 
just what it was that Rich expected by way of recognition. After 
all, he was not a common soldier, but a captain, presumably with 
captain’s pay and perquisites; and from 1587 to 1617, though he 
may not always have been able to collect his pittance, he was never- 
theless a pensioner of the realm. So long as Walsingham lived, and 
intermittently thereafter, as both he and the available records in- 
dicate, Rich did have the ear of the Court. Although not a university 
man himself, he did enjoy the acquaintance‘ (though not always the 
unalloyed admiration’) of more able and better learned writers. And 
he had the satisfaction, dear to authors, of seeing two of his works four 


3 Barnaby Rich, A Short Biography, pp. 8-9. 

4 Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

5 Nashe, for instance, in Haue with you to Saffron-Walden, scoffingly refers to 
Rich’s works as the choice reading of the barber of Trinity College, Cambridge; see The 
Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. McKerrow, 5 vols. (London, 1904-10), M1, 16. 
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times imprinted—though his biographers are perhaps overoptimistic 
in describing them as “unquestionably best sellers.” Moreover, 
through his marriage to that sterling admirer of King James, Mistress 
Katheryn Aston, he was brought into a somewhat distant relationship, 
family-wise, to those less nominal riches for which his title-page 
motto’ constantly professed his preference. A man who knew better 
how to gauge his own worth, or who had a more becomingly modest 
concept of it, might have been content with less. 

The boasted energy of Rich’s pen needs likewise to be examined 
with an eye to the product rather than to the boast. The Irish Hubbub 
(1617) Rich describes on the title-page as “being the 26. Booke of my 
owne writing,” and though we do not know precisely how he reaches 
that count,® we may accept it provisionally. Having accepted it, let 
us examine it. 

From 1574, the date of Rich’s first publication, to 1617, the date of 
his last, is forty-three years. That averages out to a trifle more than 
one book to every two years; and since Rich seems never to have 


6 The two works were Riche His Farewell to Militarie Profession and The Honestie 
of This Age; see Barnaby Rich, A Short Biography, p. 5. By way of comparison, here 
are some bona fide “best-sellers” current during Rich’s lifetime: Francis Bacon, Essays 
(STC, 9 printings; 1597-1614); Humphrey Baker, The Well-spryng of Sciences (9; 
1568-1617); William Baldwin, A Treatise of Morall Phylosophie (15; 1547-1610); Thom- 
as Becon, The Sycke Mans Salue (15; 1568-1613); Arthur Dent, The Plaine Mans Path- 
way to Heaven (16; 1601--17); Richard Edwards, The Paradyse of Dainty Deuises (9; 
1576-1606); Sir Thomas Elyot, The Castel of Helth (12; 1544?-1610); Antonio Gue- 
vara’s Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius, tr. Bourchier (10; 1542-86); Thomas Lodge, 
Rosalynde (9; 1590-1614); John Lyly, Euphues 1 (14; 1578-1617) and Euphues u (13: 
1580-1617); Sir Thomas Overbury, A Wife (9; 1614-16); William Perkins, A Golden 
Chaine, in English (9; 1591-1612) and The Foundation of Christian Religion (9; 1590- 
1617); William Shakespeare, Venus and Adonis (11; 1593-1617); Henry Smith, Sermons 
gathered into one Volume (12; 1592-1614); Robert Southwell, Scint Peters Complaynt 
(9; 1595-1616); John Stow, The Summarie of English Chronicles (13; 1565-1611); 
Thomas Tusser, Five Hundreth Points of Good Husbandry (15; 1573-1614); Thomas 
Tymme, A Silver Watch-bell (12; 1605-17). 

A record of four printings is respectable; but one sees that it is not particularly 
remarkable. 

7 “Malui me diuitem esse quam vocari.” That Rich was kin, however distantly, to 
Sir Richard Rich, rst Baron Rich, and Lord Chancellor (1548-51), although sometimes 
asserted, has never been satisfactorily established. 

8 Does it include, for instance, unpublished reports prepared for official eyes? And 
does it include the “B. R.” translation of Herodotus, doubtfully ascribed to Rich? See 
Andrew Lang, ed., Euéerpe: Being the Second Book of the Famous History of Herodotus. 
Established by B. R. in 1584 (London, 1888), pp. ix-x. By including two manuscripts 
(p. xxiii) and the “B. R.” translation (pp. x—xi), Peter Cunningham, ed., Barnaby Rich, 
The Honestie of This Age (London, for the Percy Society, 1844), manages to bring the 
count to 25. 
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crowded more than two of his “books” into any single year,’ his 
rate of production can better be described as a leisurely amble than 
as the pace that kills. His contemporaries, without becoming excited 
over the quantity of their pen-product, ran circles around him. 
Thomas Churchyard, for instance, has three productions in each of 
the years 1578, 1579, 1596, and four in 1580; Robert Greene can show 
three for 1589 and 1590, four for 1584 and 1591, and seven for 1592; 
Thomas Dekker has three for 1603, 1606, 1608, and four for 1609; 
and Joseph Hall, more moderately paced, but the author of a vast 
sea of writings in which all of Rich could be sunk without trace, has 
three for 1608 -1d three for 1609. Rich apparently thought himself 
a busy man; yet, like Chaucer’s Man of Lawe, “he semed bisier than 
he was.” 

But wait: Let us examine that 26 a little more closely. Two of the 
titles, at least, although Rich presumably counted them,'® would seem 
to have little claim to inclusion. My Ladies Looking Glasse (1616) 
merely reprints—with additions, it is true—the Faultes Faults, and 
nothing else but Faultes of 1606. And The Fruites of long Experience 
(1604), which the STC (No. 21001) mistakenly describes as “Pt. 2 
of ‘A Souldiers wish’ ” is, except for the title-page, identical with A 
Souldiers Wishe to Britons welfare (1604). Twenty-six, then, in 
Honest Barnaby’s arithmetic, would seem really to mean twenty- 
four? Alas, it cannot be taken to mean even so much; for Rich, 
whether enamoured of the sound of his own voice or merely lazily 
and absent-mindedly working from his commonplace book, was a 
great repeater. If we took away all his verbatim or near-verbatim 
repetitions, we would have to lop from his list the equivalent of 
another two or three of his “books.’”’ And if we took away also every- 
thing which he has light-fingeredly appropriated (“of my owne 
writing” —remember?) from the works of others, we should leave him 
as naked as Aesop’s jay. The passages which he has borrowed (with- 
out acknowledgement, naturally) from the Pettie-Young translation 
of Guazzo’s Civile Conversation (1581—86)," if patched together after 
Rich’s own method of composing his hodge-podges, would by them- 


* The years of twofold publication were 1581, 1584 (if the Herodotus be counted), 
1609, 1612, 1613. 

# And Cunningham certainly did; see The Honestie of This Age (1844), pp. xii, 
xvi-xvii. 

"In a forthcoming study of Guazzo, I devote a chapter to this phase of Honest 
Barnaby’s activity. 
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selves constitute a “book” quite as impressive as any of those for 
which the “prodigious industry and versatility” of this ‘““Seruant to 
the Kings most excellent Maiestie’’ produced—a title-page. Finally, 
the pretentiousness of that boastful 26 should perhaps be deflated by 
another consideration. Three of Rich’s titles—the Farewell, the 
Brusanus, and the two parts of the Don Simonides—constitute what 
may by modern standards be described, not misleadingly, as books; 
the rest are better described as pamphlets. 

The peculiarities of Rich’s arithmetic, however, are as nothing 
compared with the peculiarities of his ethics. Naturally, he was, or 
pretended to be, on the side of the Angels. When one is seeking the 
favor of an Enlightened Monarch who sees witches under his bed o’ 
nights, who is nauseated by tobacco’s “‘blacke stinking fume... 
resembling the horrible Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomelesse,’”* 
who will not permit even his soldiers to indulge in an innocent duel or 
two, and who dabbles in divinity, it behooves one to be on the side of 
the Angels. But Rich proceeded in such a way as to make the Angels 
weep. With the outcries of Ascham, Northbrooke, Gosson, Stubbes, 
Greene, and silver-tongued Henry Smith to rouse him, is it not pecu- 
liar that Rich should make his pious discovery of the existence of Vice 
and Wickedness only after ascertaining the north-northwest direction 
of the breezes blowing from Whitehall after the advent of the New 
Solomon? All his “‘railing’’* pamphlets belong to the reign of James. 
Of course it might be argued that this gentle and innocent spirit, this 
loyal and selfless patriot, this patient bearer of the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune, grown weary at last and roused to righteous 
indignation by the iniquity of a condition of affairs antedating Job, 
was merely now speaking his mind. His mind? It might be so argued— 
but not by anyone who had an eye for facts, or who had given any 
serious attention to the works in question. Let us return to our scru- 
tinizing. 

It was an accident, perhaps of language, that gave Rich’s Farewell 
even its footnote claim to immortality. For what Shakespeare needed 
by way of suggestion from Rich’s ‘‘Apolonius and Silla” he could as 


18 Barnaby Rich, A Short Biography, p. 12. 

18 See James’ Counter-Blaste to Tobacco, ed. Edmund Goldsmid (Edinburgh, 1884), 
p. 32. 
4 Faultes Faults, etc. (1606), Roome for a Gentleman (1609), The Honestie of This 
Age (1614), My Ladies Looking Glasse (1616), and The Irish Hubbub (1617). This last 
work, incidentally, is heavily loaded with repetitions from The Honestie of This Age. 
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well have found in the sources open to Rich.” But what about that 
other most popular work, that second “best-seller” of Rich’s, his 
Honestie of This Age? Perhaps even more than his Farewell or his 
military masterpiece, the Allarme to England (1578), it deserves to 
be exhumed and re-examined? Well, yes, it does; though hardly for 
reasons that will be pleasing to the Captain’s admirers. For it shows, 
better than the others, exactly how Rich habitually worked; and it 
shows with appalling clarity that honest Captain Barnaby, like 
honest Ensign Iago, was no whit more honest than the age which, ina 
borrowed dudgeon, he so roundly berated. 

The original edition of the Honestie is a thin quarto in which, ex- 
clusive of preliminaries and “Epilogus,” there are 49 pages of text; 
in the Percy Society reprint (which is here cited for convenience of 
reference), from Rich’s title-page to “‘Finis” there are 69 small octavo 
pages. Such is the “book” with which we have to deal. Its relation to 
the ranting popular sermons of the time is apparent not only from the 
“vices” chosen for attack but also from the frequent citation of 
Scripture’ and from Rich’s own phraseology: “But to make an end 
of this text, I will but adde thus much,” etc.'” To the list of those 
activities which constitute his ‘‘versatility’’ we must add, then, it 
would appear, his unordained sermonizing. 

The sequence of matters in this farrago of denunciations is as 
follows: a proem, listing the vices of a topsy-turvy age (pp. 9-15); 
a preliminary attack on women’s vanities and needless extravagances 
(15-19); a glancing blow at lawyers (19-22); a mélange decrying the 
vanities and vices of court, of courtiers, and of flatterers (22-23); a 
preacherly blast at hypocrisy and impiety (23-28); and an omnium- 
gatherum section lamenting the general decadence of the age and its 
lapses from virtue (28-36). This loosely knit material is followed by 
more specific attacks leveled against “certaine new inuented profes- 
sions”: attire-makers, coach-makers, body-makers (36-38), and 
(wafting incense to the nostrils of King James) tobacco shops (38- 
40). At this point our high-minded and serious reformer of morals 
and manners pauses to intrude an irrelevant jest (pp. 40-42) bor- 


% Presumably Belleforest’s Histoires Tragiques, where it is derived from Bandello’s 
Novelle; see J. J. Jusserand, The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare, tr. Elizabeth 
Lee (London, 1908), p. 147. What Jusserand does not add is that Bandello himself ap- 
parently borrowed the tale from a Siennese play, Gi’ mgannati, where, doubtless, it was 
retold from an earlier version. 

6 See pp. 15, 24-25, 28, 53, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64. 

@ Pp. 57. 
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rowed, and butchered in the moralized application, from the Pettie- 
Young translation of Guazzo’s Civile Conversation.’* After the inter- 
ruption, the charge continues against “Papists” (pp. 43-45) and 
against the wantonness and follies of women and of their debased and 
effeminate sons (49-50), only to fade away once more in a pitiful 
wail that virtue, merit, and honesty should be despised and their 
opposites rewarded (51-53). Thereafter, with a semblance of order, 
Rich successively arraigns drunkenness and swearing (53-56), 
bribery (57), covetousness (58), usury (58-64), and pride (64-67). 
And so to the apologetic “Epilogus” and an end to Rich’s twenty- 
fourth published (sic) book, intended as his “last farewell to the 
Printers Presse’’ (p. 68). 

Out of the whole diatribe, one cry rises in anguished propria 
persona. In England, where the world runs on wheels, arsyversy, 
“there is neyther rewarde nor recompence for good desert,” but ‘‘We 
doe read of forraine estates’—the very Turks, Persians, and Tar- 
tarians—‘‘euen at this present time, what care they haue in rewarding 
the good, and punishing the ill.... For whom reward they but 
Captaines and Souldiers; or where vse they liberalitie, but in the field 
amongst weapons?’’® For the rest, Rich’s disjointed, lame, and utterly 
unoriginal performance makes no memorable contribution either to 
letters or to morals. It has for recommendation neither the spright- 
liness of Greene and Dekker nor the vigorous sincerity of the puritan 
preachers. And it is abjectly derivative. 

The touch at lawyers echoes a passage in Chettle’s Kind-Hartes 
Dreame (1592); and the very title of the work may have been sug- 
gested by Chettle’s “I perceiue the worlde is all honestie, if it be no 
other than it lookes.’° The section (pp. 43-44) attacking “‘Papists,”’ 
which Rich introduces with the (for him) quite rare admission that 
he had “many yeares sithens” seen it in ‘‘a fewe printed lines,” but 
still without naming the author, is adapted from Dekker’s The Double 
PP. A Papist in Armes (London, 1606). Rich has modified freely, 


18 The Civile Conversation of M. Steeven Guazzo, ed. Sir Edward Sullivan, 2 vols. 
(London, 1925), I, 221. 

19 The Honestie of This Age, p. 51. Note, however, that even in this cbservation of 
his “long experience” the Captain finds it necessary to fall back upon his reading for 
corroboration. It is not really important where he got the idea, for it was a common- 
place; but he may have seen it (as is likely) either in Daniel Tuvill, Essaies Politicke, 
and Morail (1608), sigs. Fs’, or in René de Lucinge, The Beginning, Continuance, and 
Decay of Estates (tr. 1606), sig. bY. 

20 See Kind-Hartes Dreame, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1923), pp. 54 and 49 re- 
spectively. 
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confusing the order, omitting, and combining, but clearly levying 
upon the central third™ of Dekker’s pamphlet. In argument and man- 
ner, the section on usury owes something to two sermons on the sub- 
ject by Henry Smith,” from whose ‘‘Memento for Magistrates,” or 
from a source common to preacher and pamphleteer, Rich has ap- 
propriated and applied to usurers a figure that Smith applies to 
magistrates: ‘And, therfore, hee that seeketh to assist himselfe by the 
helpe of the Vsurer, is like the poore Sheepe that seeketh in a storm 
to shrowde himselfe vnder a Bramble where hee is sure to leave some 
of his Wool behind him.’™ In Smith this runs: “... the most just 
[magistrate is] like a bramble, whereby the silly sheep, seeking to be 
shrouded from sharp showers, is often forced to leave his fleece 
behind.’ 

In presenting his drunkard, Rich again has recourse, as in the 
jest noted above, to the Pettie-Young translation of Guazzo: 

When the fume of the drinke once beginnes to ascend to the braine, the 
mind is oppressed with idle thoughts which spurreth on the tongue to con- 


tentious quarrelling, to slandering, backbiting, to idle and beastly talking, to 
swearing and blaspheming, and in the end to stabbing and murthering.* 


The Captain has, as usual, made a hash of the borrowed passage. 
In Guazzo, where a contrast is being drawn between the decorous 
and the improper forms of banqueting, we read: 


. .. menne should learne to avoyde confused disorder and ryotte, used com- 
monlie in Banquettes, in the which there is nothing more followed, then 
filthie drunkennesse, and nothing so much embraced, as sensuall concupis- 
cence, whereuppon the fumes ascending up into the braine, doe binde and dull 
the understanding, and seeme as spurres to the tongue, to contentious quarrel- 
inge, insolent speeches, rashe dealinge, slaunderous backbytinge, and to dis- 
honest and beastlie talke, and oppresse the mynde with ydle thoughts, wanton 
cogitations, vile and barbarous pretences.”* 


It is instructive to see how economical a cook Rich really is. When 
he makes hash of a borrowed passage, he at least makes the hash do 
for two servings. In this instance, the excerpt from Honestie repre- 


21 Sigs. C2-D 2"; in verse. 

% Cf. The Works of Henry Smith, ed. Thomas Smith, 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1867), 1, 
88-108. 

3 Honestie, p. 60. 

“% Works, 1, 75. 

% Honestie, p. 54. 

% Civile Conversation, 1, 162. 
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sents the second serving. The first had already been dished up in 
Faultes, Faults, etc.: 

At Banquets there is nothing so much followed as filthy drunkennes, nor 
nothing more embraced then sensuall concupiscence; for when the fume once 
beginneth to ascend to the braine, the minde is oppressed with idle thoughts, 
and wanton cogitations, it is a spur to the tongue, to contentious quarrelling, 
slaunderous backbiting, to insolent speaches and beastly talke.?” 


In neither of his draughts upon his original does Rich quite faithfully 
reproduce it; yet he manages, between them, to salvage every single 
scrap of Guazzo’s text. No doubt he found that this method of com- 
position produced less wear and tear upon his “prodigious industry 
and versatility.” 

The patches of phrasal and ideational dependence, and a score or 
more of others just like them, leave us with an uneasy consciousness 
that the clamor of Honestie is sham, its indignation faked. And the 
impression of unoriginality is not lessened when one finally recognizes, 
even in Rich’s anemic and watered-down version, the patter and 
pattern, the famous saeve indignatio of Juvenal. Nevertheless, it will 
not do to accuse Rich of familiarity with the Roman satirist. This time 
it is not hash which he serves us but crambe bis cocta; and the original 
cook, in this instance, was Daniel Tuvill, a young divine who presently 
became preacher to the Charter-House. 

Since Rich’s immethodical method is to snatch here a phrase and 
there a phrase, here an idea and there an idea without regard to 
context—and to inject it into his “own” composition without regard 
to appropriateness,—we are scarcely obligated to indicate his in- 
debtedness either systematically or exhaustively. The nature, if not 
quite the full extent, of his dependence upon Tuvill’s Essayes, Morall 
and Theologicall (1609) can be conveniently indicated through the 
odiously lazy but economical device of parallel passages. 


Rich, Honestie Tuvill, Essayes 
. .. we doe all seeke to climbe, but not by a) I desire not to clime but with Jacobs 
Jacobs ladder, and we are still desirous to ladder, nor to mount aloft but in the 
mount, but not by the Chariot of Elyas. chariot of Elias . . . (sig. C3”) 


Vertue hath but afew that doe fauour b) Vertue hath many fauourers, though 
her, but they bee fewer, by a great many but few followers. (sig. E8*) 
in number, that are desirous ‘to follow her. 


(p. 14) 


7 Faultes, Faults, and nothing else but Faultes (London, 1606), sigs. D2*—D3". 
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A generall corruption hath ouergrowne 
the vertues of this [sic] latter times, and 
the world is become a Brothell house of 
sinne. (p. 17) 


And he that reposeth his whole felicitie 
in the transitory pleasures of this world, 
that doth make his gold his god, and 
whose heauen in [sic] vpon this earth 


. +» (p. 24) 


The possession of gold vnlawfully 
gotten was wont to be called a capitall 
offence, nowe nothing is more desired. 

Flattery hath beene accounted the pro- 
fession of a knaue, but now it is better for 


a man to flatter too much then not to 
flatter at all. (p. 31) 


Children must receiue by tradition 
what is left vnto them by example from 
their parents, they can goe no further 
then Imitation... . 

Children can neyther heare nor see, 
eyther at home or abroad, but that which 
is altogether eyther vaine or vnliawfull. 


How is it possible that the daughter 
should bee bashfull where the mother is 
past shame, or that shee should bee conti- 
nent where the mother is impudent? 


(p. 32) 


. . . it is hard when hee that cannot order 
his owne life should yet bee made a minis- 
ter to correct the misdemeanours of 
others. (p. 45) 


Vertue is neuer decked vp with externall 
pompe to procure respect; her very 
countenance is full of maiestie, that com- 
maundeth admiration in all that behold 
her. (p. 47) 


Augustus, on a time of great assembly, 
obserued with diligence what company 
they were that courted his two daughters, 
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A generall corruption hath ouer- 
growne the vertues of these later times, 
that learning may now sufficiently 
better the meanes of men, but not a 
whit their manners.” (sig. B7*) 


. .. some miserable Vsurer that makes 
his golde his God, his counting-house 
his shrine. . . . (sig. F4”) 


~~ 


The time hath been, when among the 
Romans, the possession of a little 
golde, was counted a capitall offence. 
(sig. L7”) 


a 


b) ... it is as dangerous not to flatter at 
al, as to flatter too much. (sig. C11") 


a) Besides the forwardnesse of their owne 
nature, they haue within dores the 
precepts of their parents to instruct 
them, their examples to encourage 
them... . (sig. Err’) 

Children can neither heare, nor see, 
either at home, or abroad, but that 
which is altogether vnlawfull, and 
vnmeete. (sig. Err’) 

How is it possible the daughter should. 
bee chast, that cannot reckon vp the 
adulteries of her Mother... ? (sig. 
E12") 


b 


wa 


~~ 


c 


It is hard, when he, that cannot order 
his own life, shall be made the iudge of 
an others. (sig. Hs’) 


Shee [Virtue] needs no outward pompe 
to procure respect. Her very counte- 
nance is so full of Maiestie, that it 
commaundeth admiration in the 
heartes of all men. (sig. E5") 


Augustus, being present at a publike 
prize with his two Daughters Liwuia, 
and Julia, obserued diligently what 
company came to court them, and 


*8 This occurs in a passage which Tuvill is himself lifting, frequently in the very 
phrase, from Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s Essayes (1603), Bk. m1, ch. viii. But 
that Rich saw it there is unlikely. 
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Liuia and Julia; who perceiuing the first 
to bee frequented with graue and wise 
Senators, and the other againe to be 
solicited with witlesse and wanton Roy- 
sters, he discouered thereby their seuerall 
dispositions, being not ignorant that 
custome and company doth, for the most 
part, simpathize together, according to 
the prouerbe, Simile Simili gaudet, like 
will to like, quoth the Deuill to the Collier. 
(p. 48) 


. .. wee neuer cherish wisedome, till wee 
haue cause to vse her counsell, and then 
(perhaps) shee may bee rewarded with 
some Court holy water wordes, and which 
wee will bestowe but for our owne ad- 
uantage; and when our turne is serued our 
kindnes is estranged. 

Desert may now goe to Cart, and he that 
cannot ruffell it out in silkes, will hardly 
gette passage in at a great mans gate. 

Hee that is thought to be poore, is 
neuer thought to bee wise, nor fit to haue 
the managing of any matter of impor- 
tance; all is well accepted that is spoken 
by authoritie, but truth it selfe is not 
beleeued, if it proceede from the mouth of 
pouertie. (p. 52) 


Jacob by sending of presents may appease 
the anger of Esau. (p. 57) 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 
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perceiued that graue Senatours talked 
with Liuia, but riotous and wanton 
youthes with Jwia, whereby hee came 
to discerne their seuerall humors, and 
inclinations; for hee was not ignorant 
that customes, and company are 
cousen-germaines; and that manners, 
and meetings for the most part simpa- 
thize together. It is a prouerbe in 
Italie not so trite, as true 

Dimmi, con cui tu vai, 

E sapro quel, che fai. 

(sigs. D3"~) 


All men doe cherish Wisedome, when 
they are to vse her: They speake her 
faire for their owne aduantage: but 
when their turnes are serued, they doe 
estrange their countenance, and talke 
not of her but in their ancient Dialect. 


(Lr2”) 


Desert, if she be meane, may to Cart: 
. .. vnlesse she be perfumed & ruffle in 
her silkes, let her auoide the gates of 
Greatnes. (sigs. Lo’-L10*) 

Shee is poore, away with her: shee can- 
not but bee ignorant and vnfit to haue 
the managing of any matter of impor- 
tance .. . (sig. L12”) 

A lie is wel accepted, if it bee vttered 
by authority; but Truth it selfe is 
scandalized, if it proceed from the 
mouth of Pouerty. (sig. MIF) 


Iacob . . . fearing the discontentments 
of his brother Esau, ... bethinkes 
himselfe how to auoide his anger . . . I 
will first (saide he) appease him with a 
present, and afterward see his face. 
(sig. L4") 


Not all of Rich’s indebtedness to Tuvill can be illustrated through 
citation of parallel passages; but it will be perfectly clear to anyone 
who bothers to compare the two works that for tone and for initial 
suggestion at many points Rich is substantially obliged to the Essayes. 
And further investigation, if it were worth while to treat the Honestie 
in so serious a fashion, would undoubtedly reveal that Rich had ac- 
corded his other sources the same shabby treatment given Tuvill. 
Now the Elizabethans, though they did not make such sharp distinc- 
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tions as would nowadays be made in matters of plagiarism, knew 
perfectly well the difference®® between that kind of “imitation” which 
is legitimate and laudable and that other kind of petty larceny which 
is exemplified from beginning to end in Rich’s works. By the standards 
of the Elizabethans themselves, Rich, in his writing practices, should 
have been court-martialed for conduct unbecoming one who pro- 
claimed himself a Captain and a Gentleman. 

What our demurrer comes down to finally, then, is a series of 
questions: If The Honestie of This Age is typical of Rich’s performance 
—and I maintain that it is,—how seriously ought we to regard him 
as a writer? Does he honestly deserve recognition as a serious and 
independent artist? Has his work integrity of thought and distinctive 
charm of phrase? Is he ready for promotion from his footnote ob- 
scurity? Js Barnaby Rich a “major minor” Elizabethan? 

Major Barnaby Rich? Not so fast, my hearties. A captain he was, 
and a captain he remains—a very minor captain, in my books. 

Joun Leon LIEvSsAY 
University of Tennessee 


*® Elizabethan theory and distinction are competently discussed and amply illus- 
trated by H. O. White, Plagiarism and Imitation During the English Renaissance (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1935). His gentle treatment of Rich (pp. 110-11), however, suggests that 


he was insufficiently aware of Rich’s actual practice. 
4 




















A RECURRING MOTIF IN CHAUCER’S HOUSE OF FAME 


WHOEVER COMES forward nowadays with comment on Chaucer’s 
House of Fame is expected to fit a key into the hitherto defiant lock 
and disclose the secret which is supposed to be inside. What, specifi- 
cally, were the love-tidings? Who was the “man of gret auctorite’’? 
How would the conclusion of Chaucer’s unfinished poem have estab- 
lished the connections—still problematical in spite of all the energetic 
guesses about them—which would bring into a unity the opening 
passage on dreams and the Troy stuff of Book I, the flight of the 
golden eagle in Book II, and the visits in Book III to the houses of 
Fame and Rumor? 

The curious thing about the criticism of the poem is the frequency 
with which the view is expressed that it has unity if one could only 
discover its basis. Yet some very perceptive commentary has gone 
into rejections of the numerous interpretations which have been 
successively advanced.' It has been pointed out, for example, that 
the poem is not sustained allegory, autobiographical* or otherwise;* 
it is not simply a love vision;‘ it is not an introductory framework for 
a collection of stories dealing with the subject of love.’ Professor 
Ruggiers has recently made an interesting attempt to find a unifying 
principle in the Boethian philosophy which, as he shows, appears at 
many points in The House of Fame;$ but as Professor Curry remarked 
thirty years ago, “It must be remembered that Chaucer was in his 
poetical works first an artist and secondarily a philosopher or a 
scientist.”” What one looks for in The House of Fame is evidence of 
sustained artistic control, of a recurring motif which in some measure 
explains the seemingly haphazard way in which the dream-story is 
told. 

No detailed summary of the poem is needed to show that in its 
bare outline the story is not altogether satisfactory. The dream stuff 

1 For a recent summary of critical views on The House of Fame, see Paul G. Rug- 
giers, “The Unity of Chaucer’s House of Fame,” SP, i (1953), 16-29. 

2 G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and His Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), pp. 81-84. 

*M. B. Ruud, PQ, vat (1929), 302-303. 

4 J. M. Manly, “What is Chaucer’s Hous of Fame?” Kittredge Anniversay Papers 
(Boston, 1913), p. 76. 

5 B. H. Bronson, “Chaucer’s Hous of Fame: Another Hypothesis,” Umiversity of 
California Publications in English, ut (1934), 175-76. 

* This is especially striking (p. 27) when he undertakes to explain the relationship 


between the House of Fame and the House of Rumor. 
7 Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences (New York, 1926), p. viii. 
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of the opening lines and the experience of ‘‘Geffrey” in the temple of 
Venus are somehow related to Jove’s promise of love-tidings and to 
the air-borne journey in search of them; but the expected dénoue- 
ment—the fulfillment of the promise—is not reached, nor can many 
details be accounted for except on a thematic basis. The source of our 
delight is not just the amusing revelation of Geffrey’s feelings about 
the various episodes of his eventful dream. It is also our own attempts 
to find an allegorical meaning in these events, as the vision form 
invites us to do. As Kittredge pointed out, “If ever Chaucer exulted 
in his powers, if ever he felt the joy of writing, the thrill of fluent 
expressiveness, the rapture of an active intelligence working freely in 
a flexible and responsive medium, it was in the House of Fame.’’* 
Behind Chaucer’s creative energy, in my opinion, was a concern with 
a subject on which he was frequently to comment later—the nature of 
the material with which the literary artist deals. 


I 


The dominant tone of The House of Fame is expressed in the pas- 
sage with which it opens, a passage on the nature of dreams. ‘‘God 
turne us every drem to goode!” exclaims Chaucer, and goes on to 
express wonder at the variety of explanations which scholars have 
offered of the kinds, the causes, and the effects of dreams. Although 
these fifty-odd introductory lines, as Professor Curry has noted,® 
show a very considerable familiarity with the current lore of dreams, 
Chaucer’s adopted position is that of a man throwing up his hands in 
the presence of all these complicated theories and proclaiming that 
they are outside his province. The grammatical emphasis throughout 
the passage is illustrated by the lines: 

... for I certeinly 
Ne kan hem noght, ne never thinke 
To besily my wyt to swinke, 
To knowe of hir signifiaunce 
The gendres, neyther the distaunce 
Of tymes of hem, ne the causes, 
Or why this more then that cause is... . '° 


The predications are all of wonder, ignorance, and willingness to 
leave such matters to “grete clerkys.” The lore itself is piled up in a 


8 Chaucer and His Poetry, p. 97. 

* Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences, pp. 196-97. 

1 Lines 14-20. All references to Chaucer’s poems are to the edition of F. N. Robin- 
son, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 1933). 
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series of swift, breathless subordinate clauses which lead up to a 
repetition of the opening ejaculation, ““Turne us every drem to 
goode!” The occasion of these remarks, Chaucer proceeds to inform 
us, is that on the tenth of December he has had the most wonderful 
dream anyone ever had, which he is now going to relate. Thus the 
poem has already built up an attitude of indifference to the world 
of scholarly speculation, through a comically ironic denial of any par- 
ticipation in it. The mood has been suggested in which he wishes the 
dream to be accepted, a mood of wonder and, if the dream turns to 
good, of gratitude. 

At this point the poet interrupts himself to offer a very curious 
tripartite invocation. First he invokes, from the storehouse of his 
literary imagination, the Roman god of sleep, Morpheus, whom he 
had treated amusingly in The Book of the Duchess and of whom he 
now asks aid in telling his dream effectively. Second, he asks him 
“that mover ys of al’ to bless all those of his listeners who are per- 
ceptive and kindly enough to like his poem. Third, he hurls comic 
defiance at those who misinterpret his dream and wishes that their 
dreams may turn out as badly as the “vision” of 


Cresus, that was kyng of Lyde, 

That high upon a gebet dyde! (ll. 105-106) 
By invoking Morpheus and alluding to Croesus, Chaucer has intro- 
duced us to a world of fancy before his story really has begun. 

Leaving us with his blessing if we are good critics and his maledic- 

tion if we are bad, the poet begins his dream. The mood of wonder 
is quickly resumed as he describes his finding himself in the extraor- 
dinary temple of glass. Not only does he tell us that there were more 
golden statues and jeweled “pynacles” than he had ever seen before, 
but the words “‘curiouse”’ and ‘“‘queynte” which he applies to pictured 
figures in the temple suggest that they inhabit a world of fancy more 
interesting and beautiful than any world of fact. The dreamer has no 
idea where he is, but this does not seem to matter when he discovers 
through a picture of Venus that the temple is sacred to her. He soon 
finds, written on a table of brass, the opening lines of the Aeneid, 
which he reproduces faithfully for us in three couplets, continuing: 


And tho began the story anoon, 
As I shal telle yow echon. (ll. 149-50) 


At this point a curious ambiguity begins, on which there has been 
little comment. Having begun with the words of Virgil on the brazen 
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tablet, the poet tells us that he “saugh” how Troy was destroyed 
through the perfidy of Sinon; and “after this was grave” the conquest 
of the city and the death of Priam. Both “saugh” and “‘was grave” 
could refer equally well to words on brass and to graphic art, and it 
has been customary to consider the whole passage a description of 
wall paintings along the conventional lines of the Aeneid, the Roman 
de la Rose, and a number of other poems in the love-vision genre." 
Soon, however, the story of Troy begins to involve auditory details, 
beginning with Venus’s bidding Aeneas to flee (l. 165) and Aeneas’s 
cry, “Alas! and welaway!” (I. 170). From this point on, paraphrases 
and quotations of the speech of characters become frequent," and 
they culminate in the lament of Dido, which takes up sixty lines. The 
“‘wordes” which are spoken are often alluded to and a good deal 
of physical action is described. Yet the formula, “‘ther saugh I grave,” 
occurs again and again and constantly reminds us that our impres- 
sions come from an act of artistic creation, Chaucer going so far, at 
the end of the temple episode, as to wonder who wrought these noble 
“ymages”’ (1. 474). In fact, when one considers the words (engraved 
on brass) with which the story of Aeneas begins, it is easier to see the 
pictures, involved as they are with sound and movement, as imagina- 
tive reactions to a written text than to see the story emerging from a 
series of wall paintings. 

Chaucer’s control of the ambiguity is shown by two uses of the 
word “‘peynten” which occur within forty lines of each other. 

There saugh I such tempeste aryse, 


That every herte myght agryse 
To see hyt peynted on the wal. (ll. 209-11) 


In spite of the movement in time and space involved in a rising tem- 
pest, this parallels the conventional use of wall paintings in vision- 
poems for allegorical or atmospheric purposes."* A few lines later, 
however, we are presented with the following comment on the 
amour between Dido and Aeneas: 

What shulde I speke more queynte, 


Or peyne me my wordes peynte 
To speke of love? (ll. 245-47) 


1 See W. O. Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer’s Hours of Fame (Chaucer Society, 1907), 
pp. 82-84. 

® For example, ll. 185-92, where Creusa’s ghost so speaks to Aeneas “that hyt was 
pitee for to here.” Also Il. 202, 253-55, 300-60. 

18 And compare Aeneid, 1, 466-93. 
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“‘Peynte” is now a metaphor, possibly associated with the “colours” 
of rhetoric and certainly showing a consciousness of the technique 
through which a literary artist’s imagination finds expression. 
Throughout this long section of Book I, the reader’s imagination is 
correspondingly stirred so that he participates with his feelings and 
all his senses in what seems to be actuality. Virgil was aware of a 
certain irony in Aeneas’s tears over the pictura inana of Priam, and 
the pictures in Virgil’s temple of Juno are plausible as pictures. 
Chaucer turned the conventional description of wall paintings into 
a complex device for enriching the dramatic effect of his story and 
thus shows the delight with which it entered his consciousness in his 
fictitious dream. When Dido’s lament shows more concern than do 
Chaucer’s source-poems about her reputation and about the falseness 
of men in general, the dreamer-narrator remarks disarmingly: 

In suche wordes gan to pleyne 

Dydo of hir grete peyne, 

As me mette redely; 

Non other auctour alegge I. (Il. 311-14) 


The dream has become an act of creation, playfully treated as if it 
were involuntary. No wonder that Chaucer the poet was more in- 
terested in the dream itself than in the scholarly explanations of the 
classification, causes, and effects of dreams in general, and that he took 
care to establish this fact in the opening lines of the poem. 

Chaucer’s version of the Troy story, with its emphasis on the 
Dido-Aeneas episode, its numerous allusions to other deserted mis- 
tresses, and its quick conclusion, leaves the reader’s mind preoccupied 
with the faithlessness of men and absorbed in the tale itself. The 
dreamer re-emphasizes the element of wonder by his exclamation of 
surprise at the magnificence and richness of the “ymages” which he 
“saugh graven in this chirche” (Il. 470-73). Then a strong contrast is 
set up as he begins to wonder where he is and goes outside to find 
himself in a world of lonely barrenness, as empty as the Lybian desert. 
It is here, at the end of Book I, that he first catches sight of Jove’s 
golden eagle, which is described as all brightness and beauty and forms 
another contrast to the desert outside the temple of Venus. 


II 


The twenty-line proem to Book II, after a short, conventional 
opening, once more invites the feeling of wonder by comparing the 
present dream with the dreams of famous visionaries like Isaiah, 
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Scipio, and Nebuchadnezzar. Chaucer then asks Venus to look with 
favor on the artistic project which he now has in hand. In view of the 
fact that the reader is fresh from an account of a temple of ,Venus 
where an unknown artist has paid beautiful tribute to the goddess, 
this request has a special appropriateness. The brief invocation of 
Venus suggests, not that Chaucer is writing a love-poem, but that he 
is still in her service as he prepares to recount his journey in search 
of love-tidings. Furthermore, after a three-line invocation of the 
Muses, he concludes the proem with the lines: 

O Thought, that wrot al that I mette, 

And in the tresorye hyt shette 

Of my brayn, now shal men se 

Yf any vertu in the be, 


To tellen al my drem aryght. 
Now kythe thyn engyn and myght! (ll. 523-28) 


This overt appeal to his own creative intelligence, following the in- 
vocations to Venus and the Muses, reminds the reader once more of 
the poet’s concern with the literary imagination and its relation to 
the material on which it draws. 

As soon as the dream narrative is resumed, a comic contrast is 
set up which helps to develop this theme. The eagle, it soon appears, 
has a dual personality. As the messenger of Jove, he is a supernatural 
being, and Geffrey is amazed “to se the beaute and the wonder” 
of his flight (I. 533). The eagle carries him through the sky as easily 
as if he were a lark and knows in advance what he is going to say. 
Furthermore, the eagle carries out Jove’s commands cheerfully, 
though it is clear at several point that he is not altogether in sym- 
pathy with them. Jove’s pity has been moved, the bird explains, by 
the fact that although Chaucer has never been rewarded with success 
in love (ll. 628, 639-40), he has employed his poetic talents with great 
fidelity in the service of Jove’s ‘“‘blynde nevew Cupido” and “faire 
Venus.” It is clear that Geffrey’s present way of life (he divides his 
time between his office and his study) furnighes him with no new 
developments in his chosen field. Since Cupid and Venus are un- 
fairly neglecting Geffrey (ll. 665-71), Jove has assigned to the eagle 
the task of conveying him to the House of Fame, where the poet will 
hear more love-tidings “then ever cornes were in graunges.””™ 


™ Although Geffrey later speaks of them as “newe tydyngs” (1. 1886), I see no 
necessity of assuming, as Bronson does (p. 176), following Sypherd, that recent events 
are meant. Equally unnecessary is the assumption of R. C. Goffin, in “Quiting by 
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The other side of the eagle’s personality emerges when he speaks 
for himself instead of for Jove, for he shows much less enthusiasm than 
his master for Geffrey’s dedicated existence. To the eagle the poet is 
a witless (1. 621) and ignorant (1. 866) fellow, and the books Geffrey 
reads only serve to put him in a daze (I. 658). The eagle is much 
less interested in the love-tidings themselves than in the mechanical 
means by which they are transmitted, a subject on which he de- 
livers an amusingly exhaustive lecture to his captive audience. His 
ideals of expository style (ll. 853-63) would have delighted an early 
member of the Royal Society. It is only when he turns to “game” 
(1. 886) and begins an informal travelogue on the stellar regions 
through which he is flying that his mode of speech begins to appeal 
to the poet’s literary imagination. As soon as he begins to allude 
to Alexander and Scipio, Icarus and Phaeton, Geffrey abandons 
his monosyllabic replies and starts to enjoy himself.“ In his wonder 
at the aerial regions through which they are passing, the poet allows 
himself an imaginative flight of his own into the realms of Boethius, 
Martianus Capella, and Alanis de Insulis, but the literal-minded 
eagle administers a quick rebuke. 

“Lat be,” quod he, “thy fantasye! 
Wilt thou lere of sterres aught?” 


“Nay, certeynly,” quod y, “ryght naught.” 
“And why?” “For y am now to old.” (Il. 992-95) 


“Pity,” says the eagle, in effect. “If you knew the positions of all the 
stars, it might help you to read Ovid.” 


“No fors,” quod y, “hyt is no nede. 
I leve as wel, so God me spede, 
Hem that write of this matere, 
As though I knew her [the stars’] places here. . . . ” 
(ll. rorr—14) 





Tidinges in The House of Fame,” Medium Aevum, xu (1943), 44, that the phrase refers 
to “the common everyday experiences of men.” The new tidings are simply new to 
Geffrey, as Professor Malone recognizes in his excellent eassy on The House of Fame in 
Chapters on Chaucer (Baltimore, 1951), p. 54. 

6 Line 962. Chaucer’s consciousness of the evocative power of familiar literary 
allusions is nowhere better displayed than in his comic references to the laments of 
Trojan, Carthaginian, and Roman matrons in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale (Canterbury Tales, 
vil, 3355-74). A little farther on in the tale, when he makes one of his rare allusions to 
a contemporary event, he chooses one of the most familiar events of his time (Jack 
Straw’s rebellion) and balances it against the classical allusions just mentioned for 
additional comic effect, 
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Geffrey’s attitude toward the eagle’s astronomical lore is precisely 
that of the opening lines of the poem toward the accumulated learning 
about dreams. The contrast between the literary artist’s approach to 
experience and the scholar’s approach could hardly be more dramati- 
cally stated, and it is noteworthy that most of the intellectual comedy 
in the poem arises from the presentation of these contrasting temper- 
aments."* 

The position here taken by Geffrey—that belief in what one reads 
in a poem does not depend on its factual accuracy, that artistic 
“truth” is not necessarily demonstrable—approximates the famous 
statement near the beginning of the Prologue to The Legend of Good 
Women: 

Than mote we to bokes that we fynde, 
Thurgh whiche that olde thinges ben in mynde, 
And to the doctrine of these olde wyse, 

Yeve credence, in every skylful wise, 

That tellen of these olde appreved stories 

Of holynesse, of regnes, of victories, 

Of love, of hate, of other sondry thynges, 

Of whiche I may not maken rehersynges. 

And yf that olde bokes were aweye, 

Yloren were of remembraunce the keye. 

Wel ought us thanne honouren and beleve 
These bokes, there we han noon other preve.'’ 


Two kinds of knowledge are being considered, and Chaucer is protest- 
ing his devotion to the same kind in the Prologne to the Legend as in 
The House of Fame. The eagle’s kind of truth is not Geffrey’s kind. 

Nevertheless Jove’s messenger proceeds with his mission until 
he and Geffrey hear the rumble of tidings which emerges from the 
House of Fame. The tidings are compounded of truth and falsehood, 
says the eagle (ll. 1025-29). They sound like a great tempest or like 
Jove’s thu: der, says Geifrey (Il. 1034-42), and the sound makes him 
sweat with fear. “Hyt is nothing will byten the,” replies. the eagle 
calmly, and sets his passenger down near ‘‘Fame’s place.” After ex- 
plaining how tidings assume the likeness of the persons on earth who 
speak them, the eagle says good-bye and promises to wait while 
Geffrey visits the House of Fame. 


% Tonally the passage invites comparison with the aside in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
which mentions current theories about predestination and concludes that all this is 
outside the narrator’s province. (Canterbury Tales, vi, 3240-52). 

1 Text F, ll. 17-28. 
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In presenting this contrast between the learned eagle and the 
“lewed”’ poet, Chaucer has clearly shown a great deal of proficiency 
and interest in the eagle’s sort of knowledge. It is equally clear, how- 
ever, that the “Geffrey” of the poem is an amusing fiction, no more 
completely to be identified with Chaucer the man than is the elvish 
Canterbury pilgrim who tells the tale of Sir Thopas. To Chaucer’s 
own friends of court and town, it must have been more generally 
apparent than to modern readers that the comic dialogue of Book II 
implied a gay comment on the nature of poetry and expressed a de- 
lighted belief in the world of human emotion in which the poet moves."* 


It 


The invocation at the beginning of Book III, which parallels the 
opening passage of the Paradiso, is to Apollo, god “of science and of 
lyght,”’ to whom Chaucer appeals as one who aids poets. Chaucer does 
not want assistance in matters of technique which will dazzle his 
readers with his skill. Quite simply he asks help in achieving his single 
purpose—to reproduce the picture of the House of Fame which is 
already an image in his mind. Although the psychological conception 
of the creative act implied in the line, 


That in myn hed ymarked ys, 


seems to be derived from Dante’s “‘segnata nel mio capo,” the passage 
is even closer in significance to the address to “Thought, that wrote 
al that I mette” in the proem to Book II. Thus the whole of the invo- 
cation of Book III shows a continuing interest in the nature of literary 
creation. 

The problem presented by the content of Book III, which is de- 
voted largely to descriptions of the houses of Fame and Rumor, is 
twofold. In the first place, the long account of the House of Fame 
fails to advance the narrative toward its promised goal, which is to 
provide Geffrey with love-tidings. The function of the Fame episode 
is therefore in doubt. In the second place, it is important to clarify, 
if possible, the thematic relationship between Book III and the first 
two books of the poem. 

The function of the Fame episode may be arrived at by a consider- 

18 It is hardly necessary to present additional evidence of Chaucer’s emphasis on 
Geffrey’s emotional reactions to his experiences in Book II, in contrast to the eagle’s 
calm assurance. The rendering of the Troy story in Book I shows an equally striking 


evocation of the feelings of the characters involved, e.g., Aeneas (Il. 170, 231-36), 
Creusa (ll. 179-80, 189), Juno (1. 202), Venus (1. 214), and particularly Dido. 
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ation of the dominant impressions made by its extraordinary wealth 
of detail. The elaborateness of the palace architecture, the richness 
of Fame’s throne and trappings, the attentiveness of her numerous 
suitors suggest the high value placed upon fame by human beings 
generally. A variety of detail also serves to emphasize the fickleness 
of fame. The castle is built, as Geffrey somewhat contemptuously 
observes (ll. 1131-35), not upon a rock but upon ice, and the names 
of famous folk which are engraved on the foundaticen survive or melt 
away not according to their deserts but through the accident of their 
having been placed on the sunny or the shady side. The conception 
of Lady Fame herself has been shown to owe a good deal to portrayals 
of the goddesses of Love and Fortune,’® both of whom were tradi- 
tionally vacillating and capricious. Finally, the conduct of Lady 
Fame towards the nine groups of suitors shows an indifference to 
both their wishes and their deserts which reduces fame to pure 
chance, and there is a pleasant irony in the fact that the only peti- 
tioners who have deserved fame and also get what they ask from the 
Lady are those whose fame she exaggerates and those who have re- 
quested oblivion. 

Two other elements in the account of Fame’s house are worth 
noting. Her retinue, as opposed to the suitors, is made up of enter- 
tainers—that is to say, artists—minstrels and tellers of tales, musi- 
cians of all sorts, and such various kinds of illusionists as magicians, 
sorcerers, and prophetesses. It is the productions of these artists that 
most delight Geffrey, the dreamer, 

... the hevenyssh melodye 
Of songes, ful of armonye, 


I herde aboute her trone ysonge, 
That al the paleys-walles ronge! (ll. 1395-98) 


Like the Muse of epic poetry and her eight sisters they sang, says 
Geffrey, of Renown or Fame. 

This passage is closely followed by another which is equally sug- 
gestive, the passage which tells how fame is conveyed to posterity. 
Within the great hall of the palace are a number of pillars on which 
stand “folk of digne reverence” (1. 1426), who support the fame of 
different bodies of poetic material. “‘Jewerye” is upheld by Josephus 
and seven others; Thebes and Achilles by Statius; Troy by Homer, 
Dares, Dictys, “Lollius,” Guido delle Colonne, and Geoffrey of Mon- 


19 W. O. Sypherd, pp. 116-38, and H. O. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval 
Literature (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 110, 111, 145. 
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mouth; Aeneas by Virgil; Love by Ovid; Rome by Lucan and a host 
of others; and Hell by Claudian. It is the literary artist, then, who 
supports the fame of men and places, as it is determined by Lady 
Fame and blazoned forth by her trumpeters. Posterity’s view of 
persons who have lived in the past has nothing to do with the reputa- 
tions which these persons desired for themselves, a fact lamented at 
some length by the faithful Dido earlier in the poem (Il. 345-60) and, 
it may be noted, by the faithless Criseyde in Troilus. Fame is the work 
of the poet or historian. The source of the literary artist’s material is 
not at this point indicated, since it does not reside in Fame’s palace. 
Geffrey’s dissatisfaction with his visit arises, in fact, from this very 
point, as he quite emphatically informs the stranger whom he meets 
(ll. 1884-95); and it is not until he enters the House of Rumor that he 
is able to hear the promised tidings. 

The House of Rumor fulfils Geffrey’s fondest expectations. The 
passage describing his approach to it emphasizes not only the multi- 
plicity and noisiness (ll. 1927-55) of the tidings which pass in and out, 
but also their wonderful variety (Il. 1956-76). For God’s love, he says 
to the waiting eagle, let me see what wonders are in this place, 

“For yit, paraunter, y may lere 


Som good thereon, or sumwhat here 
That leef me were, or that y wente.” (ll. 1997-99) 


Clearly the journey is drawing to a climax, as the eagle also realizes. 


“Petre! that is myn entente,” 
Quod he to me; “therfore y duelle.” (Il. 2000-2001) 


And with a reminder that he is carrying out Jove’s order to solace 
Geffrey with 


Unkouthe syghtes and tydynges, 
To passe with thyn hevynesse, (ll. 2010-11) 


the eagle darts with him through a window of the revolving house and 
they are at last inside. 

The eagle has informed Geffrey near the end of Book II (ll. 
1074-82) that the tidings, on entering the House of Fame, assume 
the form of those who have spoken them on earth. It now becomes 
clear that this metamorphosis first takes place not in the House of 
Fame but in the House of Rumor. The place is so crowded with people 
that there is hardly any room for Geffrey, but the press has the ad- 
vantage of making it easy for him to overhear what they are saying 
and to discover how the details of their stories change with repetition. 
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Throughout the Rumor episode the emphasis is on the indifference 
to truth shown by the tellers of the tidings,:the culminating example 
being the mergence of a true and a false tiding as they make a simul- 
taneous exit through the same window.” Thus, true or false or mixed, 
but always exaggerated (Il. 2065, 2082-83), the tidings emerge from 
the House of Rumor and fly straight to Fame, who gives each his 
reputation (“‘name’’) and his duration. The caprices of Fame, in other 
words, are reflected in the immortality conferred by writers on the 
characters they treat. The literary artist accepts his material without 
interesting himself in its factual accuracy but with the delight shown 
by Geffrey himself as he hurries about 

Me for to pleyen and for to lere 

And eke a tydynge for to here, 


That I had herd of some contre 
That shal not now be told for me.... (ll. 2133-36) 


Once more the reader confronts the indifference to the world of fact 
which he met in the discussion of dreams at the beginning of the poem 
and which he saw dramatized in the intellectual comedy so amusingly 
enacted by Geffrey and the eagle in Book IT. 

Such a view of the position of the poet, it hardly needs to be 
pointed out, relieves him of responsibility, for the behavior of his 
characters and the moral impression they make upon his readers. In 
the Prologue to The Legend of Good Women, Chaucer was later to show 
a similar delight in recognizing that art is artifice when he has the 
lady in green plead in his behalf: 

And eke, peraunter, for this man ys nyce, 

He myghte don yt, gessyng no malice, 

But for he useth thynges for to make; 

Hym rekketh noght of what matere he take. . . . 
He ne hath nat doon so grevously amys, 

To translaten that olde clerkes writen, 


As thogh that he of malice wolde enditen 
Despit of love, and had himself yt wroght.™ 


Before he wrote these lines, Chaucer had already made the point in 
Troilus. When the time came to treat Criseyde’s infidelity, Chaucer 
was careful to remind his reader that he was writing more in sorrow 
than in anger (V, 1093-99), and he put the responsibility on his 
sources by means of such formulas as “And after this the storie 


© Lines 2088-2109; compare ll. 2121-30. 
™ Text F, ll. 362-65, 369-72. 
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telleth us” and “I fynde ek in the stories elleswhere.” His most em- 
phatic disclaimer came in the lines: 
And for to helen hym of his sorwes smerte, 
Men seyn—I not—that she yaf hym hire herte. 
(V, 1049-50) 


Poets set forth what “men seyn,” not knowing whether it is true or 
false. They are, in fact, the dispensers of Lady Fame’s capricious de- 
cisions on the fate of tidings. 

To argue that The House of Fame shows the closeness of construc- 
tion, the consistency of imaginative logic, or the thematic unity which 
are often found in post-Renaissance poetry would be absurd. There is, 
however, no mistaking the fact that the poem preserves a sustained 
interest in the nature of literary art.” The dreamer whom Chaucer 
has created, partly in his own image, records a series of experiences 
which are drawn together by a recurring motif. This motif, in my 
opinion, emerges with some clarity from the lines of the poem and need 
not be sought in Chaucer’s sources or in occurrences at the court of 
Richard II. We are safer in looking for the “man of gret auctorite” 
among the purveyors of love-tidings than anywhere else; and a poet 
like Boccaccio, whose Teseide and Philostrato were full of love-tidings 
soon to be repeated by Chaucer, is as likely a candidate for the posi- 
tion as anyone yet suggested” if the purpose of the aerial journey is 
kept in mind. Even without the solution of this celebrated riddle, it 
is possible to share Geffrey’s wonder, curiosity, and delight in the 
journey in search of ‘“‘newe thinges’”’ which Jove vouchsafed him in 
his dream. Such unity as the poem has must be related to the journey, 
and it is heightened by the poet’s sustained interest in the nature and 
treatment of poetic material. 

RoBERT J. ALLEN 


Williams College 


*® That this interest runs through a number of Chaucer’s other works as well is 
apparent from the quotations assembled by W. H. Wells, “Chaucer as a Literary 
Critic,” MLN, xxxrx (1924), 255-68. 

23 R. C. Goffin (p. 44) makes this suggestion, but apparently with an eye to the 
Decameron as the source of the love-tidings. In the face of the generally accepted 
theories about the chronology of Chaucer’s poetic development, this view involves 
serious difficulties. 








MARSTON’S DUTCH COURTEZAN: 
THE STUDY OF AN ATTITUDE IN ADAPTATION 


IT IS PROBABLE, as scholars have pointed out,' that the Franceschina- 
Malheureux plot in Marston’s The Dutch Courtezan derives from a 
similar situation in a Bandello novella, The Countesse of Celant.? In 
that lurid story in which lust and desire for revenge are the passions 
that motivate action, the countess, the central character, turns her 
last lover, Don Pierro de Cardonne, into a murderer. The rather high 
price he must pay for her continuing affection is the elimination of 
two of her former lovers because they had publicly defamed her. 
Pierro, so infatuated that he would have destroyed Milan had she 
asked him to,’ without debate or inner scruple, slays one lover, but is 
arrested before he meets the second. The trial and execution of the 
countess and pardon for the infatuated youth end the story—a narra- 
tive moralized thus in the summary: 

Suche is the rage and frantyke folye of youth when they suffer their 
amarous transport to excede the caryr of reason or discression, and from this 
fountayn have distilled heretofore many destructions of realmes with sub- 
vercions and alteracions of monarchies. Wherin also may be noted a marvelous 
corrupt and vaine disposicion in such as wyl rather effect and haunte the 


companye of a publike curtysan then honor the vertue of a chast lady, al- 
though she were his lawful wyfe and companion of bedd.*‘ 


The action of Marston’s play is also motivated by lust and the 
desire for revenge, and his story is similar to The Countesse of Celant 
in that Malheureux, a youth, becomes infatuated with a courtesan 
named Franceschina. Franceschina, however, will not grant her 
favors to Malheureux until he gives her evidence he has slain a former 
lover, Freevill, Malheureux’s gay companion. Franceschina’s desire 
for revenge does not spring from public defamation of character but 
from her real love for Freeviill who is now to be married. Nor does 
Malheureux accept without scruple the command of his courtesan. 

Differences between the play and narrative are perhaps more 
numerous than the similarities, and are extremely interesting because 


1 J. O. Halliwell, The Works of John Marston (London, 1856), 1, xv; C. R. Basker- 
vill, Elizabethan and Stuart Plays (New York, 1934), p. 680. In this paper I am only 
concerned with the serious plot of The Dutch Courtezan. 

2 Translated by Geffraie Fenton in Certain Tragical Discourses of Bandello, The 
Tudor Translations, xx (London, 1898), 1, 2-56; and translated by William Painter, 
The Palace of Pleasure, ed. Joseph Jacobs (London, 1890), U1, 44-79. 

3 Fenton, 1, 49; Painter, m1, 73. 

‘ Fenton, u, 49: Painter, m, 73. 
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they are a definite revelation of Marston’s art of adaptation of a story 
to the stage—an adaptation that reveals, it seems to me, that Marston 
was actually, despite the late date of the play,® adapting the Italian 
novella to a pattern of the morality play, and was himself throughout 
the composition in a “Morality habit-of-mind.’’® The Dutch Courtezan 
is in conception, if not in fable, a late but legitimate descendant of 
the Psychomachia literature that numerous English plays long and 
popularly perpetuated. 

Among important alterations, perhaps foremost is Marston’s de- 
centering and centering of characters. In Bandello’s tale the countess 
is the central interest. She is focused upon throughout the narrative. 
All other characters are subservient to her. Nor is there another 
woman in her world. In The Dutch Courtezan on the other hand, despite 
the title, Franceschina is not the true center of interest. She is not 
singled out for the dramatic exploitation. She shares quite definitely 
one side of the stage, one might say, with Beatrice, a woman as sweet, 
tender, chaste, forgiving as Franceschina is the opposite of such 
virtues. The characters exemplify two contrasting kinds of love, and 
by such a contrast Marston utilizes a dramatic principle common, to 
be sure, to all kinds of art but inevitably and rightly associated with 
the conception of the morality play. Marston in his Fabulae Argu- 
mentum which follows the prologue and precedes the first scene of the 
play states that his intention is to exemplify desirable and undesirable 
love. 


The difference betwixt the love of a courtezan and a wife is the full scope 
of the play....? 


Since the action moves back and forth between the tavern where 
Franceschina dwells and the home of Beatrice, the world picture 


5 Published in 1605. Moralities were still played and presumably somewhat popular 
(A. P. Rossiter, English Drama from Early Times to the Elizabethans (London, 1950}, 
pp. 79ff.), if not fashionable (Alfred Harbage, Shakespeare and the Rival Traditions [New 
York, 1952], pp. 56-57). However, even if Marston wrote for a “coterie” audience in 
this play, he did not abandon an old pattern and very familiar points of view. 

* Madeleine Doran, Endeavors of Art (Madison, 1954), p. 213, states that 
“... Marston’s Dutch Courtesan . . . may also reflect something of the old moral play 
tradition.” As handled by Fenton and Painter, Bandello’s tale is already moralized but 
not in the manner of the morality play. 

7 “The full scope” is perhaps not to be taken too literally (The Dutch Courtezan in 
The Works of John Marston, ed. A. H. Bullen (London, 1937], 0, 5). Throughout the 
article, this volume of the Bullen edition is cited for references to The Dutch Courtezan. 
In connection with this quotation, compare that in Fenton quoted on the first page of 
this article. In the story, however, there is no wife. 
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reveals quite definitely diverse atmospheres and moods. To be sure, 
no devil stands about the tavern waiting for Malheureux, nor does an 
angel hover over Beatrice’s home. There is no need, because the devil 
is metamorphosed into Franceschina; Beatrice suggests the opposite, 
a heavenly spirit.’ Spatially, morally, and in character line-up, the 
world of Marston’s play is as cleanly split as that of a morality. 
However, Marston has not only divided his stage between the 
courtesan’s haunt and Beatrice’s home,* but he has in adapting the 
novella actually centered his interest and the spectators’ on Mal- 
heureux. The play is essentially his story. Though the suggestion for 
his role as avenging lover was doubtless the youth’s part in The Coun- 
tesse of Celant, Marston has given his Malheureux the key position. 
He is now centered as is the principal figure in a moral play. He is 
located as is Mankind, say, or the numerous examples of Humanum 
Genus that stand for a time between sharply antagonistic worlds.'® 
Nor is Malheureux’s nature or composition different. Man’s pos- 

session of reason to control and passions to be controlled but which 
often are not makes possible the struggle and the fall of the morality 
play hero. Mankind in a moment of introspection characterizes him- 
self thus: 

My name ys Mankynde. I haue my composycyon 

Of a body and of a soull, of condycyon contrarye: 

Be-twyx the tweyn ys a grett dyvisyon. 

He that xulde be s[u]biecte, now he hath the victory. 

Thys ys to me a lamentable story, 


To se my flesch, of my soull to haue governance. 
(Adams, 308) 


Youth (JY, II, 28), Lusty Juventus (LJ, II, 46), Humanum Genus 
(CP, 77), Freewill (Hicks, I, 154) ef al., essentially have the same na- 


* Traditional terms and images déscribe Franceschina’s devilish character (DC, 
V, iii, 23, 40, 42, 44, 45). Beatrice is not called an angel but she would breed envy in 
the saints (1v, iv, 86-87). 

* It should be pointed out that Freevill and Beatrice represent the right kind of 
love; Malheureux and Franceschina the.wrong kind. Malheureux is not divided between 
love of the two women; his affair is contrasted with that of Freevill and Beatrice. 
Freevill, it may be said, succumbed to the right kind of love the moment he realized 
its virtues and thereafter had no appetite for the other. He is early shown to be a con- 
verted man (DC, u, i, 1-7; 1, ii, 197-202). 

So in The Interlude of Youth, 11; Lusty Juventus, 11; The World and the Child, 
1; The Castle of Perseverance (The Macro Plays, EETS, Early Series, xc); Hickscorner, 
1; Mankind in Joseph Q. Adams, Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas (Boston, 1924). In 
this paper all references to the morality plays, unless otherwise indicated, are to the 
plays in Dodsley’s Old English Plays, ed. W. C. Hazlitt (London, 1874). 
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ture, and Malheureux is not different as the following conversation 
indicates, and as his story proves: 


Free. Now, my right friend, 


Cannot thy virtue, having space to think 

And fortify her weakened powers with reason, 
Discourses, meditations, discipline, 
Divine ejaculatories, and all those aids against devils,— 
Cannot all these curb thy low appetite 
And sensual fury? 
Mal. There is no God in blood, no reason in desire." 


; 
d 
¥ 
, (IV, ii, 5-13) 
The realization of Franceschina’s terms, namely that he kill 
Freevill, does not lead Malheureux to the precipitous action the 
Countess of Celant’s command sends Pierro to. Pierro cannot quickly 
, enough meet the common foes;'? Malheureux is hesitant on second 
, thoughts to execute the command because he is aware of the enormity 
of such a crime. He becomes the medium of a debate. 


| To kill my friend! O ’tis to kill myself! 
: 


Yet man’s but man’s excrement—man breeding man 
As he does worms; or this, to spoil nothing. [He spits.] 
The body of a man is of the self-same mould 

As ox or horse; nor murder to kill these. 

As for that only part which makes us man, 

Murder wants power to touch’t. O wit, how vile! 
How hellish art thou, when thou raisest nature 
*Gainst sacred faith! Think more: to kill a friend 

To gain a woman! to lose a virtuous self 

For appetite and sensual end, whose very having 
Loseth all appetite, and gives satiety! 

That corporal end, remorse and inward blushings, 
Forcing us loathe the steam of our own heats; 
Whilst friendship closed in virtue, being spiritual, 
Tastes no such languishings, and moments’ pleasure 


And further that they run they bigger grow. 
Lord, how was I misgone! how easy ’tis to err, 
When passion will not give us leave to think! 
A learn’d, that is an honest man, may fear, 
And lust, and rage, and malice, and anything, 
When he is taken uncollected suddenly: 


1 A thought never entertained by Pierro. 
2 Pierro has no scruples, no debates at any time; only thoughts of satisfying the 
countess. Fenton, 1, 52-53; Painter, m1, 75-76. 
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’Tis sin of cold blood, mischief with waked eyes, 
That is the damned and the truly vice; 
Not he that’s passionless, but he *bove passion’s wise. 
(II, ii, 213-38) 


Malheureux stops short of murder because of the contrived plot he 
and his victim Freevill hatch between them." Had Freevill not agreed 
to it, however, we are not to suppose, considering the state of Mal- 
heureux’s mind and feeling, that the play would have ended harm- 
lessly. At any rate, the interesting point about Malheureux’s attitude 
to his own situation is the complete disdain he has of himself for being 
so possessed, while at the same time he is definitely portrayed as 
utterly powerless to alter his course. 
Free. You ha’ vow’d my death? 


Mal. My lust, not I, before my reason would; yet 
I must use her. That I, a man of sense, should conceive endless pleasure in a 


body whose soul I know to be so hideously black! ... I do malign my 
creation that I am subject to passion. I must enjoy her. . . . O but think of 
it! (IIT, i, 254-82). 


Mal. Each man hath follies. 

Free. But those worst of all, 

Who, with a willing eye, do seeing fall. 

Mal. ’Tis true, but truth seems folly in mad- 


ness’ spectacle. I am not now myself, no man... 
(IV, ii, 25-29). 


The fall in the moralities is likewise prefaced by a debate or 
argument. Sometimes, as in The Castile of Perseverance (87ff), Man’s 
better part is appealed to by angels, and his other by devils, but in a 
larger number Man argues with various abstractions before he capitu- 
lates to the wrong ones. Lusty Juventus is at first impressed with the 
way of life the Virtues picture until he meets Hypocrisy whose vision 
of life is so much more attractive that he capitulates to evil (LJ, II, 
46-61: 70-78). As easily overcome is Youth in The Interlude of Youth 
(II, 14-19), though seemingly forever fixed in the virtuous ways 
Charity has described. So in Mankind (Adams, 316-17), and Hicks- 
corner (I, 172-86), two ways of life are the subject of debate or are 
presented, and of course, the hero accepts the worse. The simple and 
sometimes rudimentary presentation of the debate and fall in the 
morality play is, however, metamorphosed in Malheureux’s case into 


4 Freevill agrees to “disappear,” to give Malheureux Beatrice’s ring as evidence 
he has been slain, and then Malheureux can claim his due from Franceschina (DC, III. 
i, 267-81). 
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a fearful picture of a rational, self-critical man completely aware of 
his change and doom but powerless to avert it. Such a treatment is 
Marston’s effective conception and his contribution to the psychology 
of the familiar fall theme. 

Man’s fall in the moral plays is usually caused by Dame Lechery. 
Youth (JY, II, 20-21), Lusty Juventus (LJ, II, 82-89), Mankind 
(Adams, 317), Freewill (Hicks, I, 181) are seduced by her, while 
Humanum Genus in The Castle of Perseverance (93) knows well Dame 
Lechery (94-95) but actually falls because of indulgence in all of the 
seven sins. Dame Lechery is, of course, not individualized in the 
moralities but in several instances when the author takes occasion 
to present her with even a modicum of detail, she does not live up to 
the Virtues’ description of her as ugly and foul. The leman in The 
Interlude of Youth is a fair flower, courteous, gentle in appearance 
(II, 20, 22); in Lusty Juventus she is as fair, as fine (II, 83, 85). 
Marston’s Malheureux experiences a fall through lust which many of 
his prototypes had undergone, and he too discovers that Dame 
Lechery is not hideous as sin. Expecting to find the courtesan un- 
sightly, he discovers her to be an affecting image of beauty. 


Is she unchaste—can such a one be damn’d? 


Are strumpets than such things so delicate? 

Can custom spoil what nature made so good? 

Or is their custom bad? Beauty’s for use— 

I never saw a sweet face vicious! (I, ii, 234-42) 


Franceschina, as she appears in the play, is no Countess of Celant 
in elegance of speech; she has no title; she is an habitué of a tavern 
and not an owner of palaces. She is closer in caste to the leman of the 
morality than to the exotic and expensive figure in the Bandello 
novella. She is not actually, as the countess is, portrayed as insatiate 
in desire, but both are insatiate in revenge, and the revenge is directed 
against former lovers. In her pursuit of revenge Franceschina is unlike 
the morality temptress but like the countess. Marston has, in visualiz- 
ing the story, seen the countess transformed into the image of Dame 
Lechery living in a stew and, despite her loss of position and wealth, 
carrying with her a terrifying hatred of a former lover. 

Shame and repentance are, of course, the expected sequels to the 
fall in the moral plays."* They are a necessary stage in the cycle of 


“4 For instance, TY, II, 37; LJ, Il, 98-101; Mankind (Adams, 32-33); CP (EETS), 
121; Hicks, I, 186-88). 
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birth, temptation, fall, redemption. Malheureux is not unlike the 
morality hero toward the close of the drama since he feels utter shame 
for what he has become in his own eyes and in those of others, and 
through shame he returns to virtue. His final speeches of self-depreca- 
tion, and the appeal to others to take example from his case, are like 
a familiar echo from the morality play. 


The beast of man, loose blood, distemper’d us: 
He that lust rules cannot be virtuous. (V, iii, 66-67) 


... 0h, how I loathe 
The very memory of that I adored! 
He that’s of fair blood, well mien’d, of good breeding, 
Best famed, of sweet acquaintance, and true friends, 
And would with desperate impudence lose all these, 
And hazard landing at this fatal shore,— 
Let him ne’er kill, nor steal, but love a whore. 

(V, iii, 23-29) 


In plotting the story of Malheureux Marston was casting a new 
fable into a pattern he had doubtless often enough witnessed. The 
relatively simple situation in the moralities in which a character, 
apparently pure, yields to sensual temptations and returns to grace 
through shame and repentance is obviously met with in The Dutch 
Courtezan. But in The Dutch Courtezan an intrigue with a revenge 
motive—plotting common in Italian novelle, and probably suggested 
to Marston in this instance by the intrigue in The Countesse of Celant 
—permits a complication of action we do not meet with in the typical 
morality. 

Franceschina’s insistence on the death of Freevill as the price 
Malheureux must pay for her favors, does in the first place permit 
several theatrically effective scenes of a kind not encountered in the 
moral plays. Malheureux’s first callous acceptance of the command 
to murder (II, ii, 171-91); his consequent shock at his acceptance 
(II, ii, 213-39); his confession to Freevill and the plot they hatch 
(III, i, 238-81); the effect of the news of Freevill’s “death” on 


% Especially interesting in The Dutch Courtezan is the fact that Malheureux does 
not actually fall. He commits no murder, he does not get his courtesan after all, but 
owing to the consent of Freevill, his (Freevill’s) murder is staged so that Malheureux 
may enjoy Franceschina. When Malheureux goes to the tavern to claim his payment, 
friends of Freevill who do not know the “murder” is a deception, seize Malheureux 
as he tells the courtesan how he murdered her former lover. Thus the whole play is an 
interesting variation on the familiar pattern of a fall through lust. There is and is no 
fall. 
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Beatrice, his betrothed (IV, iv, 35-104); Malheureux’s seeking pay- 
ment from Franceschina (V, i)—all these derive from the command 
and make dramatically effective the more commonly seen straight- 
forward process of fall, etc., in the morality plays. 

Also, the plot to “kill” Freevill vividly brings out the character 
of Malheureux. By permitting him to accept the subterfuge, Marston 
shows to what depths he can descend. Passion changes and degrades 
him as we see by the actions the courtesan’s command necessitates. 
Had Marston not woven the revenge theme into the morality play 
pattern, it is no exaggeration to say that his play would have lacked 
some effective means of dramatically presenting his conception of the 
character through actions. 

Lastly, it is permissible, I think, to see the youths of The Dutch 
Courtesan as descendants of the youths of the moral plays who fre- 
quently are companions of the central figure. Freevill, Malheureux’s 
foil; Tysefew, a blunt gallant; Caqueteur, the prattling gull, are gay, 
outspoken, uninhibited young men who are, however, in style and in 
social status one cut above the youths of the moralities that we meet, 
for instance, in Hickscorner or Mankind.* Yet if Marston is working 
out his novella idea in terms of the traditional and still familiar English 
play, it is highly possible that his young men would derive from the 
morality play roisterers. Such, however, do not appear in The Coun- 
tesse of Celant.™* 

ROBERT K. PRESSON 


University of Wisconsin 


6 For instance, Riot and Pride in 7 Y, II; Fellowship and Friendship in LJ, 1; 
Naught, Now-a-Days, New-Gyse in Mankind (Adams). Malheureux appears with all 
his friends in the opening of the play (DC, I, i), but thereafter only in the company 
of Freevill. 

17 The noble lovers of the countess before the advent of Pierro in no way suggest 
the youths of The Dutch Courtezan. 





THACKERAY AND JAMES HANNAY: 
THREE NEW LETTERS 


JAMES HANNAY (1827-73) is today seldom thought of as the facile 
and ingenious novelist, critic, and journalist he was in his own right; 
he is known primarily to students of Thackeray as that much more 
eminent writer’s protégé and devoted follower.' Hannay’s unstinted 
admiration of Thackeray was committed to print on at least two 
occasions: in January 1864, while he was editor of the Edinburgh 
Courant, he composed a highly laudatory obituary notice, which was 
also published separately as A Brief Memoir of Mr. Thackeray that 
year, and was included in Characters and Criticisms in 1865; his more 
extensive volume of Studies on Thackeray was published in 1869. 
These essays, while maintaining the virtues of dispassionate criti- 
cism, are at the same time written in a spirit of “humble tribute to 
[Thackeray’s] illustrious and beloved memory . . . from one whom he 
loaded with benefits.”? The “‘benefits” to which Hannay refers, and 
for which he had good reason to consider himself in Thackeray’s debt, 
consisted chiefly in Thackeray’s sending much-desired employment 
Hannay’s way, either by commissioning work himself or by recom- 
mending the young Scotsman to those who were in a position to pay 
him for his literary labors. In 1852, Thackeray asked Hannay to 
provide the annotation for The English Humourists;’ he persuaded 
Smith & Elder to offer Hannay four hundred pounds for a novel;‘ and 
first brought Hannay to the attention of Whitwell Elwin, editor of the 
Quarterly Review,> with which periodical Hannay subsequently 
launched a productive relationship. 

The three previously unpublished letters from Thackeray to 
Hannay reproduced below are of interest for a number of reasons: 
the first sheds new light on the circumstances under which Hannay 
was asked to furnish the notes for The English Humourists, the second 
gives some indication of the esteem in which Thackeray held his 
younger colleague,® and the third reinforces other accounts of Thack- 

1 See, e. g., Lionel Stevenson, The Showman of Vanity Fair (New York, 1947), p. 

I. 
"i 2 Characters and Criticisms (Edinburgh, 1865), p. 59. 
Gordon N. Ray (ed.), The Letiers and Private Papers of William Makepeace 
Thackeray (Cambridge, Mass., 1945), 1, 553n. 

4 Stevenson, p. 231. 

5 Ray, 1, 465-66. 

6 Five years earlier, on June 29, 1849, Thackeray had written Hannay: “I am very 
much pleased indeed to have your good opinion and that you like and appreciate what 
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eray’s triumphs and tribulations during his Glasgow and Edinburgh 
lectures in November 1856;’ together, they provide further evidence 
of the cordiality of the relationship between Thackeray and Hannay.® 


[1] 
13. Young S.* Kensington 
October 21** ’52 
Dear Hannay 

If you have a little spare time on your hands, & would undertake a small 
literary job for me, & for Mess™ Smith & Elder, of Cornhill, you would very 
much oblige me. 

My Lectures are to be printed for fear of American pirates; the text 
alone would make but a meagre volume, & the book might be made much 
more entertaining by Notes, personal, illustrative, & tant soit peu antiquarian 
to accompany the text. A few such notes I have got together, but had not time 
to complete them before going away. 30 or 40£., I believe, would be all that 
we could spare, but half as many days pleasant reading in the British Museum 
would enable you to do the work. It must be done directly; & I should be very 
glad indeed if you can help me. 

Please write to me at:— 

The Lrd Ashburton, 
The Grange 
Alresford 

Hants./ 


& say if you can come to London. I shall be back here on Tuesday, till Friday, 

the 29 & sail for America the next day: if you have no lodging, I can put you 

up, & you will find Esmond against your arrival. Do come if you can & oblige 
Yours very sincerely 
[Signature removed] 


In case of any delays of trains, I send a 5£ note w" you can use or return 
if you can’t help me in my notes. 


[2] 
Athenaeum. 
August 16, 1854. 
My present address is 36 Onslow Sq. Brompton. 
Dear Hannay 
I am this moment returned to town and find your kind note & present at 





I do. I wonder whether I shall ever set up a flag as I often thought of doing—if so, and 
you were inclined to serve I have always thought I would like to have you for a lieu- 
tenant.” (Ray, m1, 554) 

7 Cf. Ray, m1, 629, 630, 633-34. 

® Microfilms of these letters are owned by the University of Illinois. They are 
published by the kind permission of Mrs. Richard Fuller. 
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the club next door. I have not seen the Ultramarine Sketches or I should have 
thanked the Author for his compliment to me.® 
Iam very glad to hear of all your comfort & pleasant prospects. 100 was 
a very good price for a single volume. I only got 2 & a little more for mine. I 
dont mean that mine is twice as good as yours but that my name was known 
as I daresay yours will be before you are near as old as I. 
Since my return from America I have hardly been in London at all, and 
when here in such a skurry of business and pleasure as never to call a day my 
own scarcely. And last year I was told you were gone to Scotland, otherwise 
I should have paid my respects to M™ Hannay & you. 

Believe me yours always 

W M Thackeray 


I dont know whether I am in town for a day or a month: and address J. H. J'- 
supposing the parental name may be yours also. 


[3] 
Edinburgh. Nov." 27. 1856. 
Dear Hannay. 

Thank you for your letter & paper. ‘Weevil’ seems rather a smart fellow, 
and what he says about the lectures is not far wrong—They are a prodigious 
success though;—I must take in this harvest w" has sprung up and delay the 
projected novel for a few months. I hope you go on with the Tribune.'® 
Bayard Taylor one of the Proprietors and Contributors told me your letters 
were very much liked there. I am engaged to the Whig Paper to dinner on 
Saturday and cant accept your cousins’ kindness. I have had 3 per cent of the 
whole population here if I would but get 3 per cent of London! At Glasgow 
3000 people come and the wretches who employ me make 4oo0£ to my 100. 
I thought I was to lecture in the Hall w.® I had before, and made no stipula- 
tions. They were too canny for me. I am glad people should prosper by me, 
and paid back the only two who ever lost. Assez d’égoisme I must write a 
dozen more letters and be off to Paisley through the Snow. 

Yours always 
WMT. 


GEORGE J. WorTH 
University of Kansas 


* Hannay had dedicated the two-volume edition of Sketches in Ulira-Marine (1853) 


to Thackeray. 
10 Hannay contributed “London Letters” to the New York Tribune. 
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CONTINUITY IN MIDDLE ENGLISH DEVOTIONAL PROSE 


IT IS NO LONGER a matter for dispute—scarcely for discussion—that 
an unbroken tradition of religious prose, written in the vernacular, 
forms the strongest link between the Old and the Middle English 
period. Researches in this field, looking mainly to texts from Western 
areas, have given evidence of the healthy state of English prose 
throughout the important years of 1050-1200. “Western continuity,” 
proved by such works as the Ancrene Riwle and the Katherine Group 
treatises, must now be a significant feature in any attempt to define 
the relationship of twelfth- and thirteenth-century literature to that 
of earlier and later times.' 

With critical attention focused so directly upon the subject, it is 
strange that another accepted feature of literary history in this 
period—that is, the gradual shift of emphasis from the West to the 
East of the country—has received comparatively iittle notice in so 
far as it concerns vernacular prose. A study of English prose, as indeed 
of English poetry, of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries does reveal 
the continued existence of native literary traditions in the West. It 
also reveals, however, something which was destined to be of equal 
importance for the future—the increasing use of the language of the 
East of England as a medium for literature. In fact, whether we con- 
sider poetry or prose, the transition from the Old to the Middle 
English period is characterized in at least as valuable a way by the 
presence of quickening signs in the East as by the preservation of 
older materials and forms in districts where ‘“‘Western predominance” 
in Old English times might be expected to have left its mark. Recog- 
nition of this has been given to poetry but has not yet been extended 
to prose. 

At 1200 we can compare, from the West and East of England re- 
spectively, the group of devotional treatises connected in dialect and 
subject matter with the Ancrene Riwle and the single prose dialogue 
composed, it is thought, in Essex, the Vices and Virtues.? The Vices 
and Virtues has been, until now, almost completely overshadowed by 


1 The arguments first put forward by Professor R. W. Chambers in his pioneer 
work On the Continuity of English Prose (Oxford, 1932) are accepted, for instance, by 
R. M. Wilson in Early Middle English Literature (London, 1939) and, substantially, in 
The Lost Literature of Mediaeval England (London, 1952). 

2 Edited by F. Holthausen (EETS, Old Series, 89 [1888], 159 [1921]). Extracts 
appear in J. Hall, Early Middle English (Oxford, 1920), 1, 89-93, and in B. Dickins and 
R. M. Wilson, Early Middle English Texts (Cambridge, 1951), pp. 86-88. 
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contemporary Western prose, and it is true that neither in content 
nor in expression can it hope to rival the attraction of the most 
famous of these writings. It has, however, an importance as a symp- 
tom of growth. The twelfth century sees the unusual appearance of 
certain prose texts in substantially Eastern varieties of language; 
the only continuation of the Old English Chronicle to 1154—the so- 
called Peterborough Chronicle—has its latest entries in an East Mid- 
land dialect, and some twelfth-century homilies are found in a dialect 
of the South-East.’ But the Vices and Virtues is, apparently, the first 
large-scale prose work to come from the East of England‘ and it gains 
in interest when we consider how prose activity was to increase in the 
East over the next three centuries. Biblical translation is attempted ;5 
Walter Hilton, the author of The Cloud of Unknowing, Dame Julian 
of Norwich, Margery Kempe of Lynne, Nicholas Love,® and John 
Capgrave all write from Eastern areas and the West is practically 
silent. From this point of view, as a guide to future developments, 
the Vices and Virtues has the strongest claim to our attention, what- 
ever its literary merits. 

There are, however, stylistic considerations. Some of the Western 
writers show themselves well practised in a rhetorical manner of ex- 
pression which certainly owes a good deal to Old English precedent 
and as much, no doubt, to standard textbooks on Latin prose style. 
We see, for instance, how much of the ornate prose writing of the 
thirteenth century is Western in origin; the Saints’ Lives of the 
Katherine Group, and the connected meditative pieces such as The 
Wooing of Our Lord make a heavy use of rhetorical devices—allitera- 
tion, rhyme, repetition, accumulation of epithets, imagery—to gain 
their dramatic and emotional effects.’ There is nothing from Eastern 


* These are the two groups of homilies known as the Cotton Vespasian and Trinity 
Homilies; see Wilson, Early Middle English Literature, pp. 109-10. 

4 Hall, Early Middle English, 11. 443, finds that the Vices and Virtues was first com- 
posed in a dialect of the Middle or Western South and then turned into Eastern lan- 
guage. Later editors and critics make no similar comment. But even if a South-Western 
original were assumed, the existence of the text at 1200 in a South-Eastern form remains 
significant. 

5 See A. C. Paues, A Fourteenth Century English Biblical Version (Cambridge, 1904). 

6 For discussion of The Mirror of the Blessed Life of Jesu Christ, by Nicholas Love, 
Prior of the Carthusian House of Mount Grace, Yorkshire, from 1410 to 1421, see the 
article by the present writer, “Nicholas Love—A Fifteenth Century Translator,” RES 
(in press).] 

7D. Bethurum, “The Connection of the Katherine Group with Old English 
Prose,” JEGP, xxxtv (1935), 553-64, first pointed out the great variety of prose 
styles to be found within this Western collection. See M. Morgan, “A Talking of the 
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prose comparable in degree of elaboration. The moderation in stylistic 
matters which seems to be characteristic of the early Vices and 
Virtues is also characteristic of the work of Hilton, The Cloud author, 
of Dame Julian, and Nicholas Love. While none of these write what 
could be described as plain prose, and while they vary considerably 
in personal idiom, they all seem to reject the “high style” favored by 
some of the Western authors. 

We may take, for instance, this representative passage from the 


Vices and Virtues: 


“All bie Sin hope uppen ure halende Criste, pe wile araren pe and pine lichame 
of deaSe swa sodliche swa he him self aros of deaSe, and bringe pe to San 
eche lif! Gif Su liuedest swa lange swa Ses woreld ilast, and zure poledest pine, 
ne mihtest Su of—earnin swa michel eadinesse swa Se is behaten. Ac din 
lauerd hes of earnede on Sare hali rode; for 3i Su aust to berene Sine rode after 
his wissinge, Se sade: .. . 
‘Se Se wile cumen after me into heuene, bere his rode on ierde swa ic dede, 
and swo he mai me folsin and cumen Sar ic am.’ Rode tacnied pine. Pine Se 
seluen for his luue Se Solede pine for Se anon to Se deaSe, on fasten and on 
wacchen and on polemodnesse and on dine awene wille to laten. sif Su 
Sus dost, Sanne berest pu pin rode. Ne pinche hit te neure swa bitter, Sat 
pies hope hit ne sweted.””* 


Such prose contrasts strongly, in its sparing use of verbal ornament, 
with typical writing from a contemporary West-Midland meditation: 


“bi passiun acwenche pe passiun of sunnen pet wunied wid inne me. pine 
pinen buruwen me from pe pinen of helle. and pi dereowurde dead from pene 
dead Set neuer ne deied. pet pi dead a-deadie be deadliche lustes of mine 
licame. and te lawen of mine limen beo Se world (dead) to me. and me to be 
worlde. burh pine ariste louerd to liuez bute deaSe. of soule deade arer me. 
and gif me lif in Se. bet ich ipisse worlde ne luuie nout bute pe liuinde louerd. 
and hwat so god is uor pe. pet ich to be world beo dead. and euer liuie to pe. 
pet ich muwe siggen wid seinte powel pet seid. ich liuie nout ichg auh crist 
liued in me.’’® 


or from a West-Midland Saint’s life: 


“(D)rihtin, leodes lauerd, (alle ha beod) duhtie, (p)ah ha dearne beon & 
derue, pine domes. Me is nu dead idemet her, & wid pe lif ilenet: pi milde 
milde ich ponki hit. bu folkes feader of frumsceft, schuptest a(l) pet ischepen 
is. pu wisest wurhte of alle, merkedest be heouene & mete wid pi strahte hond 





Love of God,” RES, New Series 3, x (1952), 97-116 for discussion of the intricate 
verbal patterns of the prose meditations. 

8 Vices and Virtues, p. 33.- 

On Lofsong of Ure Louwerde, ed. R. Morris, Old English Homilies (EETS, Old 
Series 34, [1868], p. 211). 
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& wid be icluhte be eorde; pu steores-mon of sea-stream, pu wissent & wealdent 
of alle wiht be iwrahte beod, seheliche ant unsehene. Buh pine earen, healent 
godd, & bei to mine benen. Ich bidde & biseche pe, pet art mi weole & 
wunne.... ””!° 


On the other hand, it can remind us of Hilton and Love: 


“Stryue ye forto entre by a streight gate, for be wey pat ledith to heuene is 
narowe, and fewe men finden it. And how streight pis wey is, oure lorde tellith 
in a nober place pus. . . . whoso wilt come after me, forsake he hymselfe and 
hate his soule. That is for to seien, forsake all flesshely loue, and hate his oune 
flesshely life and veyne likinge of all his bodely wittes for loue of me, and take 
pe crosse, bat is to seie suffre the peyne of bis (world) a while, and panne folue 
me, bat is to seie, in contemplacioun of my manhede, and of my godhede. This 
is a streight way, and a narowe, bat no bodely binge may passe. thorow it, for 
it is a sleynge of all synne, as Seint poule saith . . . slee youre membrys upon 
erthe, not be membres of be body, but of be soule, as unclennesse, lust, and 
unskilfull loue to your silfe, and to erthely pinges.’’™ 


“Sothely we that louen and desiren suche thinges / we lerne not that in the 
scole of this maister. for he tauzt us bothe by worde and by dede mekenes / 
pouerte / and penaunce / and chastisynge of the body. And sithen we be not 
wiser than he / sif we wil not erre / lete us folwe hum. that souereyne maistre 
that wil not begile and that may not be begiled. And also / after the doctrine 
of his apostil / hauinge liflode and clothynge in thees be we appaied / and that 
in nede convenable and not in superfluyte. And also in alle othere vertuouse 
leuinge and exercises byfore seide folowe we to oure power oure lord Jesu / 
that we mowe after this wrecched lyf in penaunce come to his blisse and the 
lyf euere lastynge in ioye.’””™ 


Both in dialect and style the comparatively unknown Vices and 
Virtwes may serve as a useful reminder of what is to come. It points 
to the writing of men such as Hilton and Love, who, by the wide and 
long-lasting circulation of their works in manuscript and in printed 
edition, were to contribute so much to the prose of later times.” 
Whatever religious differences there were, the theory and practice of 
Tudor prose writers and translators—Tindale, Coverdale, Udall, 
Whittington—are in line with those of Hilton and Love. For the spirit 
of compromise is strong in all of them; while capable of eloquent 
prose, they have regard to their public “who perchaunce through 
default of atteigning to the high stile, should also therby haue been 


10 Seinte Marharete, ed. F. M. Mack (EETS, Old Series 193 [1934], p. 46). 

" Scale of Perfection, Trinity College Cambridge MS. B.is.18., f. 21a. 

2 The Mirror of the Blessed Life of Jesu Christ, ed. L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1908), 
p. 84. 
18 See M. Deanesly, “Vernacular Books in England, ” MLR, xv (1920), 349-58, 
and E. Zeeman, “Nicholas Love—A Fifteenth Century Translator.” 
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defrauded of the sence.’”* ‘“Elegancie of speche,”’ as some of the West- 
ern prose writers of the thirteenth century understood it, could not 
be part of their intent. 

These arguments must not, however, be forced; there is modifying, 
if not contradictory evidence. For instance, only certain of the West- 
ern prose texts of 1200 are strikingly ornate in style. The most impor- 
tant of them, the Ancrene Riwle, is as fine an example of moderate 
prose writing as any mentioned or quoted above; a good deal of the 
homiletic treatises, Sawles Warde and Hali Meidenhad, is similarly re- 
strained.'® Moreover, on the question of influences, there can be no 
doubt that the Ancrene Riwle, above all other thirteenth-century 
prose works, provided reading matter for later mediaeval writers, 
whether of the East or of the West, and had, therefore, the best 
possible opportunity of affecting future prose style.’® So too, ornate 
prose, that of the Saints’ Lives and of the rhapsodic meditations, 
had a continuous literary and devotional influence in the fourteenth 
century; Richard Rolle, from the North-East of the country, is at 
times clearly in sympathy with such content and style, as are some 
of those writers associated with him.'’ Here the East-West distinction 
is of no importance; affinity of spiritual temper is not bounded so 
neatly. 

There are many possible mappings of Middle English religious 
prose, each one directing us to different aspects of the truth. Professor 
Chambers’ theory of the “continuity of English prose,” based to a 
good extent on Western writing of the thirteenth century, is broadly 
satisfying but not accurate enough. It does not, in the first place, 
admit the interest of growth and development in the East of the 
country. Moreover, in failing to distinguish between widely varying 
kinds of prose style within the Western group, it ignores the existence 
of different traditions of English devotional prose, marked in the Old 


“4 Nicholas Udall, Preface to his translation of The Paraphrases of Erasmus upon 
the New Testament (1551). Such considerations as these weigh with mediaeval transla- 
tors from £lfric onwards, and are powerful shaping forces on style. 

% Thus, although M. L. Samuels in “Ancrene Riwle Studies,” M. 4., xxi (1953), 
No. 1, stresses the fact that all these Western prose texts have certain features of style 
in common, at some stage a quantitative difference becomes a qualitative one. It is 
difficult to place the Ancrene Riwle and the Western Saints’ Lives and Prose Medita- 
tions in the same stylistic tradition. 

1% H. E. Allen has written in MLR, xvi (1923), 1-8; xxIVv (1929), 1-15, on later 
borrowings from the Ancrene Riwle. Nicholas Love refers to it, c. 1410. 

17 See M. Morgan, “A Treatise in Cadence,” MLR, xtvui (1952), 156-64, and “A 
Talkyng of the Love of God.” 
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English period, but unmistakable by the fourteenth century.'* Obvi- 
ously, a theory which attempts to correct this situation by making a 
simple division into prose of the East and of the West can hardly 
claim to produce a full and accurate account of the matter.'’® But 
attention to prose literature of the East as well as to that of the West 
at 1200 does persuade us to look closely at questions of dialect and 
style, to examine not only links with the past but also signs for the 
future. And without exaggerating the attractions of the Vices and 
Virtues at the expense of the Ancrene Riwle, it is possible to feel that 
this modest work in the dialect of Essex can tell us as much about 
English prose yet to come as can the Life of St. Margaret or The Wooing 
of Our Lord. 
ELIZABETH ZEEMAN 
Cambridge, England 


18 The stylistic range of AElfric’s work, from plain to lavishly ornate writing, should 
serve as a reminder that the twelfth and thirteenth centuries inherited a complex tra- 
dition of English devotional prose. 

19 In the same way, the material on the vocabulary and syntax of mediaeval prose, 
collected by Professor A. A. Prins in his study French Influence in English Phrasing 
(Leiden, 1952) calls for the modification rather than—as he suggests—the rejection of 
Professor Chambers’ theory. 
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CHAUCER AND ST. CLARE 


THE EAGLE of the House of Fame swears once by St. Clare, co-founder 
and patron of the order of nuns known to Chaucer as the Minoresses. 
Gerould attributes Chaucer’s reference to St. Clare’s “general fame’” 
but does not specify in what that fame consisted and so leaves unex- 
plained the connotative force of the Eagle’s oath. It is easy to dismiss 
the reference as no more than a tag, a mere rhyme word,” without 
literary function. Nevertheless, within that part of the poem where 
each occurs, two saints’ names are used in a meaningful way, and 
consequently it is worth inquiring whether St. Clare’s name is simi- 
larly used. Furthermore, Chaucer had many opportunities to learn the 
special fame of the saint, as much because of his residence above 
Aldgate, the location and sale of property owned by his parents, and 
the interest of his circle in St. Clare, as because she was well known. 
Even if it were not possible to trace the personal agencies contributing 
to Chaucer’s knowledge of the saint, it would be desirable to determine 
what her name connoted to his audience. 

This paper will first examine the local and personal reasons which 
could have led Chaucer to mention Clare and then consider the allu- 
sion in its context to decide whether her reputation could have invoked 
in Chaucer’s audience a response automatic enough to justify the 
assumption that the reference has an organic function, however minor, 
in the poem. 

The convent of the Minoresses stood in the parish of St. Botolph, 
where it occupied some five acres between Aldgate and the Tower.* 
Chaucer must have passed near it almost daily, and although the 
Eagle describes him in this period of his controllership of the customs 
as so eremitical that he knows nothing of his neighbors, the Eagle 
exaggerates. Moreover, Chaucer’s parents had held property adjacent 
to the convent,® and one of their transactions suggests a link between 

1 Gordon Hall Gerould, Chaucerian Essays (Princeton, 1952), p. 12. 

2 F. N. Robinson, ed., The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 1933). HF 
885, “Be seynt Jame,” and HF 2000, “Petre!” can be accounted for in this way: the 
first rhymes with game and seems to have no further function; the second has only 
exclamatory force. Succeeding references are to Robinson’s text of HF by line. 

* Edward Murray Tomlinson, A History of the Minories London (London, 1922), 
pp. 1, 3, 12. Cited as Tomlinson. 

‘ For a localization, see H. M. Smyser, “Chaucer’s Two-mile Pilgrimage,” MLN, 
LvI (1941), 206. The Eagle’s description of Chaucer as hermit is but one more instance 
of how he characterizes himself by patronizing Chaucer. 


5R. E. G. Kirk, ed., Life-Records of Chaucer (Chaucer Society Publications, 2d 
Series, No. 32), Pt. 1v, 152. Cited as Life-Records. In April 1353 the Chaucers conveyed 
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Chaucer and a Minoress. In 1366 the Chaucers granted to William 
atte Hale, taverner, annual rents from tenements in the parish.® Atte 
Hale’s will, proved 1368, left to one of his sons, a monk, and to a 
daughter, Katherine, a Minoress, annual rents in St. Botolph’s,’ 
the only rents bequeathed in the will. Parents more often than not 
made some such provision for children in religion, and it is virtually 
certain that Katherine, and after her the Minoresses, to whom the 
remainder was to go, profited from the transaction of atte Hale with 
the Chaucers. There is no proof that Chaucer was acquainted with 
the atte Hales, but when he came to Aldgate in 1374, he may have 
known that a nun in the nearest convent was endowed by rents from 
former Chaucer property. 

However tenuous his link with Katherine atte Hale, Chaucer 
must certainly have known of the presence in the convent of a high- 
born nun (perhaps already its abbess when he wrote the House of 
Fame), Lady Eleanor Scrope. Daughter of Ralph, fourth baron 
Neville of Raby,* she had married before 1359 Geoffrey, eldest son of 
Henry, first baron Scrope of Masham. She became a Minoress after 
her husband’s death in 1362, in time was elected abbess, and died after 
1389.° 

Henry Scrope was associated with a vivid period in Chaucer’s 
life. As banneret to Jéhn of Gaunt in the French campaign of 1359- 
60, he served in the same division with Chaucer.'® In giving evidence 





to Simon de Plaghe an extensive property “in Algatestrete, London, in the parish of 
St. Botulph, between the tenements of Cristin Stowe and Alexander Mareschal on the 
east and west; one head extending to la Nywe Abbeye, towards the south, and the 
other to the King’s highway, towards the north.” In November 1363 they deeded 
annual rents from property in the parish. Dife-Records, Pt. 1v, 156. 

New Abbey was a colloquial name for the convent of the Minoresses. See will of 
John Andrew (1371), Reginald R. Sharpe, ed., Calendar of Wills Proved and Enrolled in 
the Court of Husting (London, 1890), 1, 143. Cited as CWCH. For official designations 
of the house, see A. G. Little, ed., Franciscan History and Legend in English Mediaeval 
Art (British Society of Franciscan Studies, xrx), p. 94; and Tomlinson, p. 11. 

6 Life-Records, Pt. tv, 158. 

7 CWCH, u, 118. Still living in 1388 when her brother, Richard Hale, fishmonger, 
left bequests to her and the Minoresses, Katherine was probably dead by 1408, for 
her mother’s will leaves her nothing. CWCH, n, 267, 378. 

8 Her brothers were John, the fifth baron, Alexander, and Sir William Neville. 
Alexander, from 1374 archbishop of York, was one of Richard II’s most trusted council- 
lors until the lords appellant forced his exile in 1388. He cannot have been on unfriendly 
terms with Sir William because of the latter’s alleged Lollardy as J. M. Manly, Some 
New Light on Chaucer (New York, 1926), p. 113, supposed. See note 16. 

John Neville’s will, proved March 1389, left “Dominae Eleanore sorori meae 
Minorissae, ad emendacionem domorum Sanctae Clarae extra Algate London, c. 
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in the Scrope-Grosvenor trial, Chaucer testified that he saw Scrope 
at Rhétel shortly before his own capture." It has been shown to be 
nearly certain that, testifying in 1386, “Chaucer had in mind his first 
sight of Rhétel and the demonstration before it of the Prince of Wales 
on his march to Reims,’ just after the crossing of the Oise. The pre- 
cision of Chaucer’s memory, after twenty-seven years, for details of 
heraldry is shown by his deposition; the House of Fame itself affords 
evidence that, earlier, he had not forgotten the march on Reims and 
the crossing of the Oise.” He was unlikely to forget that Scrope’s 
daughter-in-law was a Minoress at Aldgate. Moreover, he may have 
seen the knighting of Geoffrey Scrope before Paris.“ 

Decisive evidence that Chaucer knew of, and perhaps knew, 
Eleanor Scrope lies in the fact of his friendship with her brother, 
Sir William Neville, a friendship attested by his having been Chaucer’s 
witness in the Chaumpaigne affair in 1380."° When Chaucer resided 
at Aldgate, Neville’s fortune, like his own, was rising. Neville served 
as admiral of the north 1372-76, lost favor, probably because of his 





marcas.”” Thomas Madox, Formulare Anglicanum (London, 1702), p. 427. Neville’s 
daughter, Elizabeth, mentioned in the will, was also a nun at Aldgate. Maud, daughter 
of Stephen, second baron Scrope of Masham, lived as a nun there beyond 1418. See 
Sir Harris Nicolas, The Scrope and Grosvenor Controversy (London, 1832), 0, 136, 144, 
148. Cited as Scrope-Grosvenor. 

* A. F. C. Bourdillon, The Order of Minoresses in England (British Society of 
Franciscan Studies, xm), p. 87. Cited as Bourdillon. Geoffrey Scrope was born c. 1342. 
He went with John of Gaunt to Brittany in 1356, served at the siege of Rennes (1357) 
and was in Henry of Lancaster’s retinue in 1359. After the Peace of Brétigny, 1360, he 
sought glory by serving in Lithuania, where in 1362 he was killed. Scrope-Grosvenor, 11 
120, 135. See also J. M. Manly, “A Knight Ther Was,” Transactions and Proceedings of 
the American Philological Association, xxxvit (1907), 89-107. 

10 See O. F. Emerson, “Chaucer’s First Military Service—A Study of Edward 
Third’s Invasion of France in 1359-60,” RR, m1 (1912), 331, 337-38, 340. Cited as 
Emerson. 

1) Scrope-Grosvenor, 1, 178. 

12 Emerson, p. 340; and G. C. Coulton, “Chaucer’s Captivity,” MLR, 1v (1908), 
234-35- 

18 Emerson, p. 338, believed that the choice of Oise (HF 1928) asa rhyme for miose, 
and the next figure (HF 1931-34) were “suggested by recollections of the military 
expedition with which he crossed the same river.” Roland M. Smith, “ ‘Mynstralcie 
and Noyse’ in the House of Fame,” MLN, Lxv (1950), 527-28, sees the allusion to the 
Oise as a further example of Chaucer’s “self-expression” in this poem. Gaunt too had 
reason to remember the Oise which “may well have been a topic of conversation be- 
tween poet and patron.” 

4 Scrope-Grosvenor, 1, 116, 445. For a link between John, Henry Scrope’s fifth 
son, and Prince Lionel, see Scrope-Grosvenor, 11, 127. 

6 Life-Records, Pt. Iv, 225-26. 
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Gaunt connection, until?1378, and then began a second rise to influ- 
ence, becoming a knight of the chamber in 1381 and receiving a num- 
ber of important royal appointments during the remainder of his 
life..6 To any auditor in the rather narrow circle to which Chaucer 
addressed his poetry, the allusion to St. Clare in the House of Fame 
would have been a reminder of the house of her order near Aldgate 
and, there is every reason to suppose, of the presence there of her 
socially distinguished spiritual daughter, Eleanor Scrope. Certainly to 
William Neville, Chaucer’s allusion to her patron would have been 
agreeable. 

These Scrope-Neville associations do not exhaust the number of 
persons through whom Chaucer could have come to an interest in St. 
Clare. When Chaucer was controller of the customs and writing the 
House of Fame, his association with Sir Thomas Philpott was close. 
Philpott was interested in the Minoresses, for his daughter Thomasina 
became a Minoress at Denney in Cambridgeshire, although perhaps 
at a date posterior to the House of Fame." 

A final link between Chaucer and the Minoresses is provided by 
the English history of the order. Its first English foundation was a 
daughter house of the convent established at Longchamps in 1263 by 
St. Isabel.'* In 1293 Isabel’s niece, Queen Blanche of Navarre, and 
her second husband, Edmund, earl of Lancaster, invited the nuns of 
Longchamps to London.'® Edmund, having secured papal and royal 
approval for the convent, was regarded as its founder; his heart was 
buried under its high altar in 1296.”° Royal license for the transfer to 
the nuns of land in St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, was issued June 1293, and 
the Minoresses were settled by August 1294.” 

Edmund of Lancaster’s descendants continued to be patrons of the 


% W. T. Waugh, “The Lollard Knights,” The Scottish Historical Review, xt (1913). 
78-80. Waugh, pp. 87-88, says that the so-called Lollard knights, Neville, Glanvowe, 
and Cheyne, “may be pronounced not guilty of the reproach of heresy.” 

17 Philpott was a witness with Neville and others in the Chaumpaigne case and was 
a collector of the customs during Chaucer’s tenure as controller. Walford D. Selby, 
ed., Life-Records, Pt. 1, xxiv. Philpott’s will, proved July 1389, mentions the nun 
Thomasina. CWCH, u, 276. 

18 Tomlinson, p. 9. 

1 Tomlinson, p. 12. The plan to establish an English house was already formed 
by 1290. See Bourdillon, pp. 3, 16. 

* Tomlinson, pp. 4, 70. For a summary of the privileges Edmund secured for the 
nuns, see pp. 17-21. 

* Tomlinson, p. 13; Bourdillon, p. 293. The second house of the Minoresses was 
established at Waterbeach, Cambridgeshire, in May 1294 by Denise de Mun- 
chensey. 
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convent.” In 1341 Queen Isabella and Henry, duke of Lancaster, 
secured royal license to the nuns for the acquisition of property.” In 
1349 the duke obtained papal permission to visit the nuns, and in 1355 
he was the guest of Elizabeth de Burgh, countess of Clare (and by 
her first marriage countess of Ulster), the order’s benefactor, when 
she entertained the nuns at a dinner party.” 

John of Gaunt kept up Lancastrian patronage of the London 
house. On June 26, 1372 Gaunt issued from the Savoy the following 
document: 


Pource que nous veurrons volontiers que favour eide ease comfort et desport 
feussent faites a noz chers en Dieu abbesse et covent de Saint Clare desors 
Algate de Londres es toute choses qu’ils leur ministres officers servantz ou 
tenantz ont on averont affaire ou pursuer pur le profit avantage et droit des 
ditz abbesse et covent ou leur maison, si mandons a touz nos seneschals 
baillifs provostz et autres nos ministres queconques, prions et requerrons touz 
autres as queux y appartient, que as ditz abbesse et covent leur ministres 
officers servantz et tenantz et chescun de eux soient aidans favorables conseil- 
lantz et socurantz en droit et reson es toutes choses qu’ils averont affaire ou 
pursuir touchantz les droitures ou profitz de meisme le maison en manere 
come appent sanz soeffrer estre grevez ou endomagez contre droit et reson a 
leur poiar.* 
By his will Gaunt left the convent one hundred pounds.” The favor 
shown by Gaunt to the Minoresses in the period immediately preced- 
ing the composition of the House of Fame may have been a further 
reason for Chaucer’s interest in them. 

As Chaucer is linked to the Minoresses by Gaunt’s favor toward 
them, so he is linked to them by the activities in their behalf of his 


* His grand-niece, Mary de St. Pol, countess of Pembroke, founded the third 
house of Minoresses at Denney, Cambridgeshire, in 1342, and remained its patron 
until her death in 1377. Her deceased husband, Aymer de Valence, grandson of Warine 
de Munchensey by his first wife, had inherited the estate of the second Denise de 
Munchensey, grandaughter of Warine by his second wife, the founder Denise. The 
benefactions of her husband’s family no doubt determined Mary de St. Pol’s transfer 
of the nuns of Waterbeach to Denney, the earlier location having proved unsuitable. 
See Bourdillon, pp. 18-19. 

*3 Tomlinson, p. 33. 

* Bourdillon, p. 48. 

% Sydney Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt’s Register (London, 1911), 1, 110. About 
this time Gaunt was in debt to John Neville, lord Raby. He issued promissory notes 
or orders for payments of debts to Neville (whose services he had retained for life in 
1370) five times in 1372-73 (Register, 1, 75, 78; 1, 190, 295). The special favor to the 
Minoresses may have been owing to the presence among them of his creditor’s sister; 
perhaps it commemorated her election as abbess. In 1373 Gaunt wished to borrow two 
hundred marks from Eleanor Scrope’s mother; in 1372 he made a gift to William Neville. 
Register I, 54, 134. 

% John Nichols, Royal Wills (London, 1780), p. 153. 
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first patron, Prince Lionel, who in 1364 became the founder of the 
last house of English Minoresses, Bruisyard in Suffolk, which he es- 
tablished for his dead wife’s mother, Maud of Lancaster, countess of 
Ulster.” 

An interest stimulated by his place of residence, considerations of 
friendship, and consciousness of royal patronage would have given 
Chaucer a proximate reason for mentioning St. Clare. Unless the 
allusion to her functions also as a part of the structure of his poem, 
we could suppose her reputation to have been the more remote reason. 

St. Clare is one of three saints named in the last seventy lines of 
Book II. Announcing their arrival at Fame’s house, the Eagle ex- 
claims to Chaucer: “‘Seynt Julyan, loo, bon hostel!’** The allusion to 
the saint of hospitality is apt and ironic. The Eagle immediately calls 
attention to the great noise emanating from the house. The noise 
and its origin interest him, and he demands that Chaucer describe 
the quality of the sound. Chaucer answers: 

“Peter! lyk betynge of the see,” 


Quod y, “ayen the roches holowe, 
Whan tempest doth the shippes swalowe.’”* 


Peter, the “rock” of Matthew 16:18, is the most appropriate saint to 


address at the beginning of such a simile. Twice, then, in the course 
of a few lines Chaucer names a saint in a way relevant to the matter. 
Next he asks the Eagle in what form speech comes to Fame’s house 
and is told: 


“Noo,” quod he, “by Seynte Clare, 

And also wis God rede me! 

But o thing y will warne the 

Of the whiche thou wolt have wonder. 
Loo, to the Hous of Fame yonder, 

Thou wost not how, cometh every speche; 
Hyt nedeth noght eft the to teche. 

But understond now ryght wel this, 
Whan any speche ycomen ys 

Up to the paleys, anon-ryght 


27 The foundation followed by about a year the death of Lionel’s wife Elizabeth. 
Maud was a granddaughter of Blanche of Navarre, the sister of Henry, duke of Lan- 
caster, and the daughter-in-law of Elizabeth de Burgh. Already an Augustinian nun 
at Campsey Priory, Suffolk, she secured permission to transfer to Bruisyard (Bourdil- 
lon, p. 22). Transfer was usually permitted under canon law only if the religious wished 
to enter a more austere order. 

38 1022. 

29 1034-36. 
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Hyt wexeth lyk the same wight 
Which that the word in erthe spak.’’*° 


A clear contrast between clamorous speech and silence is here 
introduced into the poem by the allusion to St. Clare. For Clare had 
founded a contemplative order, whose nuns were strictly bound to ob- 
serve silence. Clare’s houses everywhere, despite mitigations of the 
order’s austerities after her death, were, unlike the house of Fame, 
characterized by the absence of clattering tongues. 

The bull of her canonization speaks of her virtue and skill as a 
religious superior, listing among the qualities of her government pru- 
dent silence, mature discourse, and mildness of speech." This official 
estimate of her sanctity, prepared at the instance of her friend 
Alexander IV, and resting on contemporary knowledge of her char- 
acter, shows that she governed strictly so that austerities might bring 
her subjects to perfection in virtue. In a word, Clare was the ideal 
founder and abbess and achieved sainthood through the perfect dis- 
charge of her office. The bull speaks of her in a sentence that might 
serve aS an ironic comment on the House of Fame: “Silebat Clara, 
sed sua fama clamabat.’’” 

Although her rule was thought too difficult, her subjects, as her 
contemporary Life states, obeyed it even under trying circumstances. 
When Clare lay dying, her nuns gathered about her attempting to 
repress their anguish: “Imperat claustralis censura silentium, ex- 
torquet vis doloris gemitum et singultum.’** Twice the Life speaks 
metaphorically of the contrast between secular and conventual life 
as one between noise and silence. In the account of Clare’s consecra- 
tion as a nun, she is said to have fled the roaring noise of the world.* 
She taught her nuns “primo strepitum omnem de mentis hospitio 
pellere, ut solius Dei penetralibus valeant inhaerare.”® And of the 
observance of silence in her convent the Life says: ‘“Nusquam major 
censura silentii, nusquam amplior color et tenor omnis honesti. Non 
ibi fluida loquela fluidum loquitur animum, nec verbi levitas levem 
prodit affectum. Ipsa namque Magistra parca in verbis, abunde 
mentis vota sermonis brevitate coarctat.’’* 


% 1066-67. 

81 Acta Sanctorum (Antwerp, 1735), XXXV, 750. 
® Acta, p. 749. Cf. HF, 1708-12. 

33 Acta, p. 764. 

* Acta, Pp. 749. 

% Acta, p. 762. 

*% Acta, p. 762. 
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The founder of an order forms its character, but in time the virtues 
and practices inculcated by the rule tend to replace in the popular 
mind the special virtues practiced in life by the saint. Poverty was 
the mainspring of St. Clare’s life, but by Chaucer’s time the Fran- 
ciscan poverty of her primitive rule had been so modified as to be 
indistinguishable from that practised under the usual vow of poverty. 
Since the fame of a founder tends to be perpetuated primarily through 
the order as it exists in a given period, popular knowledge of the rule 
as observed at Aldgate (added to what tradition preserved about St. 
Clare’s long abbacy) would have associated St. Clare with silence.* 
The rule praises, and enjoins, silence; no other discipline is so much 
emphasized. The nuns could speak only by special permission of the 
abbess; otherwise they communicated by signs. On certain feasts the 
abbess could give the community permission to speak for limited 
periods, but conversation was to be on “‘our lorde Ihesu criste & of 
pe solempnite of pe Feste present & of good ensaumplis of seyntis & 
of ober pingis honeste.’** Permission for a brief interview between a 
nun and a visitor was granted only if at least two other nuns could 
be present. The rule of silence was relaxed for the sick, but in ordinary 
community life the nuns were “‘to kepe be hem alle bisili pe ordi- 
naunce of silence.’”*® 

For Chaucer and his audience mention of St. Clare, and the inevi- 
table association with her order, would, in a passage descriptive of 
strident clamor, suggest a contrasting silence. Such an association 
would not have required that Chaucer, or his audience, read either 
the life or rule of St. Clare: the association was implicit in the milieu. 
In addition, the interest of members of Chaucer’s audience in the 
Minoresses gives adequate motivation for his having chosen St. 
Clare’s name to connote silence rather than that of another saint 
who valued silence. 

Marie NEVILLE 
Loyola University, Chicago 


#7 Silence and other monastic disciplines are of course only means toward a more 
perfect practice of the vows, but the popular mind gives greater weight to the dis- 
ciplines largely because they so obviously divide the religious from the layman: hence 
the undue attention today to claustration and silence as observed by the Trappists and 
the Carmelites. 

% Walter W. Seton, ed., Two Fifteenth-Century Franciscan Rules (EETS, Original 
Series, No. 148), p. 87. The rule was unchanged between the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

® Seton, p. 88. 
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BENOIT’S PORTRAITS AND CHAUCER’S 
GENERAL PROLOGUE 


IN THE Roman de Troie, the twelfth-century Old French poem by 
Benoit de Ste. Maure, there occurs a collection of portraits of the 
heroes and heroines of the Trojan War.' Except for Chaucer’s sketches 
of the Canterbury Pilgrms, this collection seems to hold the outstand- 
ing position with respect to both quantity and quality among exam- 
ples of medieval literary portraiture.? Benoit’s sketches represent his 
enlargement and rearrangement of the brief descriptions he found in 
Dares’ De Excidio Troiae Historia.’ Concerning the relationship of 
Benoit’s portraits with Chaucer’s sketches, Professor Lowes wrote as 
follows: 

Descriptions of individuals Chaucer knew by the gross. And at least one list 
of such descriptions, which after a fashion had served as a prologue, he cer- 
tainly knew—that series of ‘Portraits’ of the heroes and heroines of the Trojan 
War, which Benoit inserts in the Roman de Troie. But in its essays at charac- 
terization Benoit’s bead-rol’ stands to Chaucer’s Prologue as a nursery-tale 
stands to the Troilus. Its thirty-two [sic] portraits follow in benumbing itera- 
tion a set formula, and except for [several individualizing traits] you might 
shuffle the names, and then shuffle the descriptive details, and, save for keep- 
ing men and women apart, put the list together again as chance decreed and 
never a soul in a thousand would be the wiser.‘ 


The present paper has two aims: first, to show that since Benoit’s 
portraits seem purposefully individualized, there can be no shuffling 
about of his collection; and, second, to point out that Chaucer in 
preparing the sketches for his General Prologue employed literary 
techniques which may well have been suggested to him by Benoit’s 
collection. To assess Benoit’s method of characterization in his por- 
traits, we need before us a list of the personages and their chief 
traits: 


1. Castor and Pollux—look alike; slender and handsome; haughty and 
proud, 


1L. Constans, ed., Le Roman de Troie (Paris: SATF 1904-12, six volumes); my 
references are by line numbers on the left of the pages in this edition. The thirty-one 
portraits cover lines 5093~5582; each portrait describes one person except portraits 
number one (Castor and Pollux) and number twenty-one (Helenus and Deiphebus). 

2 See H. R. Patch, “Characters in Medieval Literature,” MLN, xu (1925), 1-14, 
esp. p. 3, n. 8. See also L. A. Haselmayer, Jr., “Chaucer and Medieval Verse Por- 
traiture” (unpublished dissertation, Yale 1937), p. 147. 

* Edited by F. Meister (Leipzig, 1873) ; see pp. 14-17. 

4 J. L. Lowes, Geoffrey Chaucer and the Development of His Genius (Boston, 1934), 
Pp. 198-99; reprinted as Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1944, 1949), pp. 160-61. 
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2. Helen—resembles closely her two brothers (Castor and Pollux); out- 
standingly beautiful; attractive mole between her eyebrows; modest and 
pleasant. 

3. Agememnon—powerfully built; quick tempered; shrewd in discus- 
sion; loves wealth. 

4. Menelaus—medium stature; gay; agreeable in all things. 

5. Achilles—handsome physique; a joyful spendthrift; a truly great 
warrior. 

6. Patroclus—delicately attractive body; man of learning; not very high 
tempered; generous giver of gifts; behaves shamefully. 

7. Ajax—strong physically; always richly dressed; not very serious; given 
to loose talk and to poking fun at himself. 

8. Ajax Telamon—very valorous in war; fine singer; black curly hair; 
great simplicity; not at all boastful. 

9. Ulysses—surpassingly handsome; medium stature; very intelligent; 
fine speaker; full of guile; never truthful; great joker. 

10. Diomedes—strong and moderately tall; cruel and noisy; made many 
false promises; boastful; widely feared; hard to control and difficult to serve; 
suffered much because of love. 

11. Nestor—tall and slender; hooked nose; skilled in speech; gives good 
advice; incautious when angry. 

12. Proteselaus—very agile, strong, and courteous. 

13. Neptolemus—stomach as large as a tree-trunk; very accomplished 
and ingenious; stammers; bushy eyebrows; knows much about pleading and 
law. 

14. Palamedes—slender and tall; agreeable, modest, handsome. 

15. Polidarius—so fat he can hardly walk; always melancholy; arrogant, 

16. Machaon—round body; very courageous; few hairs on front of head; 
threatening and cruel to everyone; medium stature; sleeps each day. 

17. King of Persia—tall, rich, and powerful; fat blotched face; red hair 
and beard. 

18. Briseida—charming; medium stature; eyebrows joined; unusually 
beautiful eyes; speaks well; behaves properly; loves and is loved strongly; 
unstable heart; very blameworthy; modest, pious, sympathetic. 

19. Priam—handsome, slender, and tall; a low, feeble voice; eats heartily; 
hates flatterers; truthful and just; loves stories, poems, and music; gives rich 
gifts. 

20. Hector—oldest son of Priam; best knight among Trojans; stammers a 
little; crosseyed; does not care for pleasantries; great warrior; very generous 
and chivalrous; nobly formed body; loves glory and honor; never speaks 
vulgarly to anyone. : 

21. Helenus and Deiphebus—brothers; do not resemble their father 
Priam; look alike; very different in interests: Deiphebus physically strong, 
Helenus a learned priest. 

22. Troilus—very handsome and joyful; young; next to Hector the best 
Trojan warrior; sloping shoulders; wide stance; very courteous; loves and is 
loved well. 
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23. Paris—slender; extremely agile; very eager for power and authority; 
good hunter and fighter. 

24. Aeneas—short and broad; wise; able speaker; knows how to get his 
own way; red hair and beard; eager for wealth; guileful. 

25. Antenor—tall and slender; great talker; deceptive; agile; much loved 
by Priam; makes fun of his comrades. 

26. Polidamas—Antenor’s son; handsome, well trained, and generous; 
good fighter; not at all deceptive; seldom angry. 

27. King Mennon—a charming and sturdy knight; seldom gay; quiet; 
fearless; always successful in war. 

28. Hecuba—well educated; tall; very masculine in appearance and 
spirit; honest, just, and charitable. 

29. Andromache—beautiful, simple, and without pride; cares nothing for 
levity or joking. 

30. Cassandra—unusually tall; mottled ruddy complexion; very learned; 
can predict the future; clear and shining eyes; different from other women in 
looks and thoughts. 

31. Polyxena—beautiful beyond description; tall and slim; hair hanging 
to her heels; not at all foolish; kindly and generous. 


Such a listing does not of course do justice to Benoit’s portraits; 
it does permit us, however, to observe that in every instance except 
portrait number 17 (King of Persia) Benoit includes mention of both 
physical and temperamental traits. Since the sketches vary in length 
from four lines (Menelaus, Proteselaus, and King of Persia) to sixty- 
eight lines (Hector), there is considerable variation in the degree of 
detail used to set forth the particular physical and temperamental 
traits. Yet in every portrait—except number 17 and possibly the 
first (Castor and Pollux)—the personage possesses a distinctive physi- 
cal and temperamental “keynote” which individualizes him. Though 
I grant readily that for his portraits Benoit employs a very limited 
and repetitious vocabulary and a somewhat monotonous descriptive 
method, I find that there can be no shuffling around of names “ie 
descriptive details without ruining Benoit’s presentation. 

This individualizing of the personages is, I take it, exactly what 
Benoit wished to accomplish by rearranging and enlarging Dares’ 
catalogue. And, when we examine his collection as a whole, we find 
clear evidence of Benoit’s intentional structural grouping of sketches. 
There is of course the large division into Greek personages (portraits 
1 through 18) and Trojan personages (portraits 19 through 31). But, 
beyond that, we find family grouping: Castor and Pollux and their 
sister Helen (1 and 2), Agamemnon and his brother Menelaus (3 and 
4), Priam and his sons (19 through 23), Antenor and his son Polidamas 
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(24 and 25). Also, there is the grouping by sex within the second di- 
vision: nine men (19 through 27) and four women (28 through 31). 
Further, we often have careful use of contrast between personages who 
are placed together: Agamemnon (3) is large and of unpleasant dispo- 
sition, while Menelaus (4) is of medium height and “a tote rien agre- 
ables”; Achilles (5) is physically strong, warlike, and an extrovert, 
while Patroclus (6) is delicately built, peaceably inclined, and a man 
of learning; Ajax (7) and Ajax Telamon (8) are both great warriors, 
but the former is loud and talkative while the latter is modestly quiet; 
Ulysses (9) and Diomedes (10) are both given to lying, but this habit 
in Ulysses is controlled by guile and in Diomedes it is mere captious- 
ness; in portrait 21, Helenus is the man of books and Deiphebus the 
man of action; Aeneas (24) and Antenor (25) are both very shrewd 
in their dealings, but the former is short and broad while the latter 
is tall and slender; Polidamas (26) lacks completely his father An- 
tenor’s deceptiveness; Hecuba (28) has masculine traits while Andro- 
mache (29) is described as outstandingly feminine; Cassandra (30) 
is physically unattractive while Polyxena (31) is beautiful beyond de- 
scription. It is difficult to believe that Benoit was not conscious of 
such matters as he wrote; the fact that this structural grouping would 
be destroyed by any shuffling of names and traits is immediately 
apparent. 

An even clearer indication of Benoit’s purposeful individualizing 
within his collection of portraits can be seen in the fact that the be- 
havior later in the poem of many of these personages is to a noticeable 
extent inherent in the portraits. As Professor Lowes observed, Benoit’s 
portraits are so placed as to serve as a prologue to the coming action; 
this section of the Roman de Troie follows the preparation of the 
Greeks for the war, and—along with the listing of the Greek ships— 
immediately precedes the events which take the Greek host to Troy. 
Thus the full accounts of the fighting and the parleying, as well as 
two of the love stories (Troilus-Briseida-Diomedes and Achilles- 
Polyxena), are still to come; and in this future action the conduct of 
the personages frequently fits what we learned about them from the 
portraits. The best examples to illustrate this situation are furnished 
by the sketches of Diomedes and Briseida. 

Diomedes’ portrait is number 1o in Benoit’s collection. He is 
powerful, cruel, bold, noisy, skilful in war, false in his promises, 
boastful, contentious, and difficult to serve; then from the final 
couplet in his sketch we learn that “por amor traist mainte feiz 
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/ Maintes peines e mainz torneiz” (5223-24). When we examine those 
passages in the poem which occur after the collection of portraits and 
which present Diomedes before he falls in love with Briseida,> we 
find his actions in full accord with the arrogance and unpleasantness 
stressed in his sketch; and after he falls in love, we see him suffering 
the difficulties specifically mentioned in the sketch. In fact, Diomedes’ 
being reduced by love to an abject state where he is completely con- 
trolled by Briseida matches the effective contrast which Benoit earlier 
set forth in the sketch of this hero. Briseida’s portrait is number 18 
in the Old French collection. She is charming, beautiful, wisely con- 
tent, well behaved, charitable, and sympathetic; her eyebrows are 
joined and she is of medium height. But we are further told that 
‘Mout fu amee e mout amot, / Mais sis corages li chanjot” (5285- 
86). Then, in the later passages treating Briseida® we see that these 
lines from her sketch describe exactly her relationship with Troilus 
and Diomedes, and her desertion of the former. In both these instances, 
Benoit has made the later action conform to material in the portraits. 
We turn now to the collection of sketches in the General Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales. More recent authoritative comment has 
continued Professor Lowes’ emphasis on Chaucer’s complete inde- 
pendence here of Benoit’s collection.’ For example, L. A. Haselmayer 
says: 
Perhaps the only comparable grouping of personal descriptions in earlier 
medieval literature is found in the several versions of the story of Troy, of 
which the most attractive is the Roman de Troie of Benoit de Sainte-Maure. 
... One could hardly suggest, however, that the conventionalized descrip- 
tions of Greeks and Trojans depicted in the several forms of the Troy story 
served as a model for Chaucer’s group-portraiture in the Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales.* 


While I will agree that Benoit’s collection probably should not be 
called a “‘model” for Chaucer’s, it seems to me that the possible rela- 
tionship between the two should not be left—as it has been—at just 
that bare statement. For Chaucer does make use in the General 


5 See Roman, v, pp. 46-47, for line references to the pertinent passages. 

* See Roman, v, p. 38, for line references to the pertinent passages. 

7 But, for attempts to indicate possible models for Chaucer’s collection of sketches, 
see F. Tupper, Types of Society in Medieval Literature (New York, 1926), pp. 32-55; 
and J. V. Cunningham, “The Literary Form of the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales,” 
MP, xurx (1951-52), 172-81. 

8 Sources and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (Chicago, 1941), p. 5. See 
also Chapter VI of Haselmayer’s dissertation, cited in note 2. 
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Prologue of those techniques of group-portraiture which we have 
observed in Benoit’s collection, and there is thus a very real possibility 
that they were suggested to him by Benoit’s collection. 

First, there is the combination within a single sketch of both 
physical and temperamental traits, which Benoit uses for all but two of 
his personages, and which is such a well-known aspect of the literary 
method in the portraits of Chaucer’s Pilgrims as to require no illus- 
tration here. Second, as we saw earlier, the structural grouping which 
Benoit made use of involves the large division into Greeks and Tro- 
jans, four instances of family grouping, division according to sex 
within the Trojan section, and nine instances of seemingly intentional 
grouping for purposes of effective contrast. I suppose no one would 
deny that Chaucer must have given considerable thought to a pur- 
poseful arrangement in his series of twenty-one sketches in the General 
Prologue. His series, like Benoit’s, falls into two large sections; after 
the sixteenth sketch (the Plowman), the Narrator interrupts himself 
to say: 

Ther was also a Reve, and a Millere, 


A Somnour, and a Pardoner also, 
A Maunciple, and myself—ther were namo. 


The five sketches which follow this interruption seem to form a group- 
ing according to rascality. Two instances of family grouping occur: 
Knight-Squire and Parson-Plowman. The first three sketches form a 
military group, the second three—Prioress, Monk, and Friar—a 
grouping of regular clergy. There are two instances of grouping ac- 
cording to probable earlier acquaintance: Summoner-Pardoner and 
Sergeant of the Law-Franklin, and the Cook is fittingly placed right 
after his employers, the five Guildsmen. As an example of almost 
certainly intentional grouping for purposes of effective contrast, I 
would suggest the series Merchant, Clerk, Sergeant of the Law, 
which may be read Man of Affairs, Man of Books, Man of Affairs and 
Books. Similarly, the Wife of Bath and the Parson are contrastingly 
placed together. 

A third technique to be found in both collections is the presence 
in a given sketch of material which describes or makes possible later 
action by the personage in the body of the poem. We have examined 
Diomedes’ and Briseida’s portraits from this point of view, and from 
the General Prologue the sketch of the Clerk furnishes a good illus- 
tration. There we learn of the Clerk’s bookishness and lack of worldli- 
ness, and of his habitual introspection and withdrawal from dalli- 
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ance. This latter point appears twice later: first at the end of the 
General Prologue when the drawing of straws occurs; and again when 
Harry calls upon the Clerk for a tale. Finally, this aspect of the Clerk’s 
character is brilliantly used as background for contrast when, at the 
end of his tale, the Clerk’s unexpected sense of humor breaks out in his 
burlesque of the Wife of Bath’s argument. 

A fourth technique employed in both these instances of group- 
portraiture concerns the conversational framework for the sketches 
and the interspersing by the Narrator of direct personal comments 
among the sketches. Benoit’s collection opens with his fourteen-line 
statement of his plan in presenting the Greek and Trojan personages; 
later we have his six-line transitional comment when he moves from 
Greeks to Trojans; and at the end of the collection appears a six-line 
summarizing remark. This framework is to some extent matched in 
the General Prologue by Chaucer’s introductory forty-two lines pre- 
ceding the sketches, by the three-line interruption whereby Chaucer 
introduces the sketches of the five rascals who conclude the group of 
portraits, and by the five-line summarizing statement (I, 715-19) 
which rounds off the sketches. Further, Benoit occasionally inserts 
within a sketch a first-person remark which helps to maintain the 
Narrator-to-Reader (Hearer) conversational situation. For example, 
he says, “I have heard that Castor and Pollux were of one height”’; 
“T have never heard better of any man than Hector’’; and “I do not 
wish to be silent about Hecuba.” Chaucer, of course, uses such direct 
conversational comments to great advantage in the General Prologue; 
for example, of the Merchant, “But, sooth to seyn, I noot how men 
hym calle.” 

A final matter—which I wish to mention without seeming to place 
undue stress upon it—is that a perhaps more than coincidental simi- 
larity exists between details in Benoit’s Hector-Troilus sketches and 
Chaucer’s Knight-Squire portraits. Both the Knight and Hector are 
mature and experienced individuals, worthy and wise, bold in war 
and courteous in speech; while both the Squire and Troilus are young, 
gay, attractive, interested in love, and brave in battle. Hector’s 
“heart was frank and kind and wise: / He had such a generous spirit, 
/ Qu’il ne deist a nesun fuer / Parole laide ne vilaine”—never did he 
speak words in any way ugly or vulgar—(5366—69); and the Knight 
‘“‘nevere yet no vileynye ne sayde / In al his lyf unto no maner wight.” 
Troilus ‘“‘Bachelers ert e jovenceaus” (5437), and the Squire is pre- 
sented to us as ‘“‘a lusty bacheler.” 
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We have seen, then, that Benoit’s is the outstanding example of 
group-portraiture before Chaucer’s General Prologue, and we know 
that Chaucer was thoroughly familiar with Benoit’s poem. Like 
Chaucer’s, Benoit’s collection of individualized sketches stands as a 
prologue to succeeding materials. Within both collections, we saw em- 
ployment of the following literary techniques: individualizing by a 
combination of physical and temperamental traits; structural 
grouping of portraits; inclusion within a sketch of material which 
matches later behavior by the personage; personal comment by the 
Narrator; and some similarity in detail between the Hector-Troilus 
and Knight-Squire pairs. In view of these matters, I would maintain 
the likelihood of Chaucer’s indebtedness to Benoit’s collection of 
portraits in the preparation of his group of sketches for the General 
Prologue. 

It has not been my purpose to detract from Chaucer’s original 
accomplishment. Among other things, Benoit’s collection treats people 
all of one station, and consequently lacks the wonderful variety of 
Chaucer’s group; also, Benoit does not make use in his portraits of the 
past experiences of his personages, material which Chaucer regularly 
employs; further, Benoit’s personal comments as Narrator completely 


lack the realistic prejudice which adds so much to the Narrator’s 
remarks in the General Prologue. The situation here, I think, matches 
what we have come to expect of Chaucer elsewhere: he gathers hints 
for literary techniques from his reading, but his employment of these 
hints in his writings is usuaily stamped with his own genius. 

R. M. LUMIANSKY 


Tulane University 
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“SCHELLENKONIG”: AN UNPUBLISHED EARLY PLAY 
BY GEORG KAISER 


GEORG KAISER embarked on a literary career rather late in his life. 
When his first printed work, the skillfully constructed comedy Die 
jiidische Witwe, came out in 1911, he was thirty-three years old. Only 
three years later, in 1914, there appeared what some critics regard as 
his masterpiece, Die Biirger von Calais. Other works followed in quick 
succession. By 1918, seven years after his first emergence onto the 
literary scene, Kaiser had published fifteen works, including Die 
Biirger von Calais, Von morgens bis mitternachts, Die Koralle, and Gas. 
When he died in 1945, he had completed more than sixty plays, two 
novels, and over one hundred poems. 

Critics have been confused by the lack of a clear continuity and 
consistency of development in Kaiser’s work.' People began to doubt 
whether the order in which his works were published was really that 
in which they had originated. 

The poet himself asserted that the question of their chronological 
sequence was irrelevant because they were nourished from a powerful 
complex of visions at the beginning of his career as a writer. In an 
open letter to Hans Theodor Joel, dated 1919, he wrote: 


Sie richten an mich die Frage nach der chronologischen Folge meiner 
Biihnendichtungen. Die Frage stiirzt zusammen, weil sie mit einer Antwort 
nicht aufrecht erhalten werden kann. 

Der Komplex der Visionen, der im Anfang steht, ist so miichtig, da die 
spatere Hinschrift von Werk und Werk zu etwas sehr Unwesentlichem absinkt. 
Es gibt durchaus kein Nacheinander—ich unterlasse es, die sehr zufallige 
Gelegenheit der Formung fiir grofSartig zu nehmen—ein Nebeneinander ist 
festzustellen, in dem das volle Oeuvre des ausgesponnenen Lebens schon in 
festem Bezirk umgrenzt ist... . 

Also: wann wird ein Werk angefangen—beschlossen? Man wiirde einen 
Kalender der Seele erfinden miissen—und man wird ihn nicht errechnen. . . , 


1 Julius Bab: “Von sehr viel gréSerem Umfang ist das Talent Georg Kaisers . . . , 
der sicher zu den merkwiirdigsten Erscheinungen gehért, die in dem Bereich des 
deutschen Theaters je vorgekommen sind. . . . Dieser Kaiser hat in kaum zwélf Jahren 
nahezu 30 Stiicke auf den deutschen Theatermarkt geworfen und zwischen 1913 und 
22 mit nicht weniger als 21 Urauffiihrungen die Héchstzahl im deutschen Sprachgebiete 
erzielt. Ihr Zusammenhang und ihre Reihenfolge bleiben durchaus undurchsichtig: sie 
sind véllig verschieden an Art und Wert . . . ” (“Die Lebenden,” Das deutsche Drama, 
ed. Robert F. Arnold [Miinchen, 1925], p. 788). Bernhard Diebold: “Wir kénnen die 
Fiille von Formungen nicht vereinen, die er von Morgen bis Mitternacht eines halben 
Menschenalters schuf, kénnen die verschiedenen Bekenntnisse nicht zugleich aufneh- 
men, die er uns predigt” (Anarchie im Drama: Kritik und Darstellung der modernen 
Dramatik, 2d ed. [Frankfurt, 1922], p. 363). 
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Die kleine bequeme Unwahrhaftigkeit einer Chronologie meiner Biihnen- 
dichtungen kann ich mir so nicht mehr gewihren. . . . ? 


And in an essay of the same period Kaiser stated: ‘‘Vielgestaltig 
gestaltet der Dichter eins: die Vision, die vom Anfang ist.’”* 

It is my intention to show that objective evidence bears out his 
assertion. For this purpose I shall analyze what appears to be the 
author’s earliest serious dramatic attempt—the one-act playlet 
“Schellenkénig: eine blutige Groteske.”’ 

It was found in Georg Kaiser’s Nachla&G and is written in the neat, 
clean, upright handwriting characteristic of students in the German 
Gymnasium, a fact which makes it probable that Kaiser wrote it 
when he was still attending school in Magdeburg, or shortly thereafter. 
Its external appearance shows certain characteristics reminiscent of 
the make-up of works from the George circle. On all four sides runs 
a wide margin; the borders are drawn in black and red India ink; 
punctuation and capitalization are unconventional in that there are 
hardly any commas and that capitalization is found only with nouns, 
but not, generally, after periods.‘ The language of the playlet has a 
neo-Romantic flavor, and the form is probably patterned after 
Hofmannsthal’s lyrical dramas. The sum of circumstantial evidence 
derived from both the style and the outer appearance of the manu- 
script points to a time of origin around the turn of the century or 
shortly before.® The quotations in this article follow a typewritten 
copy of the manuscript, which is now in the possession of Mrs. 
Margarethe Kaiser, the author’s widow.® 


? “Offener Brief an den Herausgeber,” Die Neue Biicherschau (Miinchen-Pasing, 
1919), Heft 3, p. 1. 

3 “Vision und Figur,” Das junge Deutschland, 1 (1918), 314. 

4 Since I have been unable to examine the original manuscript myself, I have had 
to depend on the description by Adolf Schiitz (Georg Kaisers NachlaB: Eine Unter- 
suchung tiber die Entwicklungslinien im Lebenswerk des Dichters (Basel, 1951], pp. 25-26). 

5 Schiitz believes that “Schellenkénig” was written in 1895 (p. 25); Viktor Fiirdauer 
regards as the probable date 1896 (“Georg Kaisers dramatisches Gesamtwerk” [doctoral 
dissertation, Vienna, 1949; typewritten], p. 9). Wolfgang Fix, without giving reasons, 
rejects the earlier datings and places the origin of the play in the year 1902 or ’o03 (“Die 
Ironie im Drama Georg Kaisers” [doctoral dissertation, Heidelberg, 1951; mimeo- 
graphed], p. 14). 

6 I am deeply indebted to Mrs. Kaiser for preparing the typewritten copy for me. 
I have followed it faithfully, with the exception that I have reconstructed the verse 
line of the original (iambic pentameter) where the typewritten copy neglects to indicate 
versification. Another original manuscript of the playlet, this one entitled “‘Simplizissi- 
mus,” is reportedly owned by F. H., a friend of Kaiser’s in his Magdeburg days (Fix, 


p. 14, fn.). 
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The play opens in the king’s “cabinet noir.” The king is being 
instructed in the fine points of court etiquette by the master of cere- 
monies. 

die Etiquette—eh—ist ein Gesetz— 

ist das Gesetz der Kénige. Ihr Dienst 

ist miihsam, echauffiert—je sais, trés bien! 

die Schritte zieren, dieses Tainzeln—Hiipfen, 
nur widerstrebend passt sich ihm der Fuss 

und strebt zu der Gewohnheit der Nature [sic] 
zuriick der plumpen—fi—nature—c’est béte! 
doch ohne Etiquette schwankt der Grund, 
darauf die Thrénchen stehn. Ja: alle Treu, 

das Blut aus hunderttausend Untertanenherzen 
freudig verspritzt im Drangen der Bataille 
verleiht dem Staate nicht an Glanz und Ruhm, 
was seines Herrn untadelhafte Pas! 

sans etiquette [sic] on perd |’autorité! 


Nature to the master of ceremonies is a destructive and chaotic 
force against whose threats man has erected the bulwark of etiquette 
and ceremonial.’ 

As the master of ceremonies practices with the king, one of the 
servants suddenly interrupts the lesson with loud laughter. The 
stage directions at this point read: “Versteinert stehn der K6nig, der 
Ceremonienmeister und die sechs Marschiille. Die Musik bricht jah 
ab.” Something from another sphere invades a life which heretofore 
was filled entirely with ceremonial and etiquette. The king becomes 
aware of other possibilities of existence. This sudden invasion from 
another sphere into a person’s narrow life is a very characteristic 
feature that recurs in many works of Kaiser.* In “Schellenkénig” 
such intrusion takes the form of a quasi-Rousseauistic revolt. Natural- 
ness, represented by the servant, breaks into the world of overrefined 
civilization.°® 

7 Nature is seen as a threat also by the engineer in Gas J. His answer to this threat 
is technology, which has elevated man from a plaything of nature to its master: “Ihr— 
so wehrlos im Wesen—in Schwiche preisgegeben dem Tier, das euch anfallt—verletzbar 
in jeder Pore der Haut—ihr seid Sieger im Weltreich!!”—“Tauscht ihr die Macht um 
den Halm, der sprieft, wie er spriefSt?——-Herrscher seid ihr hier-——da seid ihr 
————-: Bauern!!”’ (Gas, Erster Teil [pth—10th thousand; Potsdam, 1925], pp. 97 f.). 

8 The teller in Von morgens bis mitternachts is catapulted out of his monotonous 
routine by the appearance of a foreign lady; Kanzlist Krehler, in the play of the same 
name, by a weekday off from the office; Professor Nehrkorn, in Der Geist der Antike, 
by mice eating his sandwiches; the pawnbroker, in Nebeneinander, and Spazierer, in 


Hille Weg Erde, by letters, etc. 
* A similar theme is treated in the comedy Europa (Berlin, 1915), in which Kaiser 
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Eventually the king realizes the possible enchantment that may 
come with an existence in the realm of that very nature which the 
master of ceremonies regards as a threat to human existence and 
attempts to control by strictest adherence to the rules of etiquette. 
The king addresses the servant in the following words: 


aus dumpfen Raéumen und beklommener Luft 
fand ich ins Freie und ich taumelte 

von Diiften trunken, die das Tal mir trug, 

daran das Menschtum und die Wahrheit miinden. 
Tand Flitter diesen Mantel diese Krone 

hub auf ein Wind, der riss mir keck ins Haar, 
entwirrte Gurt und Schnallen der Gewandung, 
bis nackt ich stand und da beriihrte mich 
zaubrischen Strichs mit einer Kinderhand 

grad auf die Haut vorm Herzen sanft ein Druck, 
der sich sogleich ins innerste mir pflanzte 

und wie den Nusskern aus erstarrter Schale 

das warme Herz in die Befreiung hob. 

lach wieder! 


And he sounds the call to brotherhood: 


gieb deine Hand her und begreife mich: 

dass dieser Kleider prunkendes Gerit 

dich nicht beirrt. ein schlechter Kiesel [possibly: Kittel?] ist’s 
wie andre mehr. er und dein Tressenrock 

decken nichts Unterschiedliches. ich suche 

ein Mensch den Menschen dich. 


By shedding the extrinsic attributes of rank and station (““Tand 
Flitter ... Mantel... Krone’) man will reveal his innate goodness 
(“das warme Herz’’) which has been imprisoned in a rigid conven- 
tional shell (in “erstarrter Schale’’). Thus unburdened of false 
paraphernalia, he will begin to think of himself again as a human 
being, united to his fellow men by the common bond of humanity, 
rather than as a member of a special group, separated from the others 
by artificial barriers, such as distinctions of class, profession, etc. The 





presents his version of the old Greek legend of Europa. King Agenor’s kingdom has 
reached such a state of over-refinement that its inhabitants no longer walk but dance. 
(The parallel to the mincing king in “Schellenkénig” is obvious.) Zeus in the guise of 
a bull, the symbol of natural vigor, invades the kingdom and, after having wrought 
havoc in it, carries off Europa, Agenor’s daughter. The strong life has triumphed over 
the effete. 
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ideal for which one ought to strive is the pure “‘Mensch” in antithesis 
to the ““Kénig” or the “Diener.’”° 

Very similar views are championed by Kaiser in one of his most 
famous dramas, Gas J. In that play, individuals who think of them- 
selves primarily as members of an occupational group or a class (such 
as workers, engineers, soldiers, secretaries, etc.) are reminded that 
man’s highest goal is not any sort of professional perfection, but “der 
Mensch”: “ ...fordert euch!!... Menschen seid ihr—im Sohn— 
im Bruder—im Mann! FlieSende Vielheit aus euch zu jedem um euch. 
Keiner ist Teil—in Gemeinschaft vollkommen der einzelne. Wie ein 
Leib ist das Ganze—und das ist ein Leib!— —Sammelt euch aus der 
Zerstreuung—und aus der Verletzung heilt euch:— —seid Men- 
schen!!”" And: “In die einzige Form seid ihr entlassen—zu Men- 
schen!!’’" In another passage of Gas I an image almost identical with 
that in “Schellenkénig” is employed. The extrinsic attributes of rank 
and station, symbolized by the outer garments, must be discarded so 
that the genuine core of man may emerge. The hero of that play (i.e. 
the “‘Milliardirsohn”’) addresses the army officer, his son-in-law, in 
these words: “‘Streife dein prichtiges Kleid vom Leibe und lege die 
Waffe dabei. Bester Mensch bist du— . . . makellos ist der Kern... . 
ReiSe die Blicke nach dir—und mache deine Stimme dréhnend: 
unerfiillt blieb ich, wie ich verkleidet bin fiirs Leben in diesen 
Rock—... 7 

The effort to elevate the individual or mankind to a more genuine 
form of existence through a change of the inner man, as is found, for 
example, in “‘Schellenkénig” and Gas J, is usually referred to by the 
convenient, though in many respects unsatisfactory, term ‘“‘regenera- 
tion.”’ Kaiser himself has used this term (‘‘Erneuerung’’), and while 
his statement that his entire creative work has been inspired by the 
vision of the regeneration of man“ can be accepted only with consider- 
able modifications, it is true that many of his plays deal with this 
question. 

The master of ceremonies pleads in vain with the king, claiming 


© Note also the king’s later remark: “ . . . und wer nicht flugs zum bessern kann 
sich wandeln: / zu—wir wollen Mensch! es nennen.... ” 

a P. 93. 

2 P. ror. 

SP. ge. 


4 “Es gibt nur eine [Vision]: die von der Erneuerung des Menschen” (Kaiser, 
“Vision und Figur,” Das junge Deutschland, 1 [1918], 315). 
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that he, not the servant, represents the voice of the people. The king, 
motivated by what he calls deeper insight (“‘tiefere Erkenntnis’’) 
divests himself of his royal raiments and opens the large windows in 
order to show himself to the people, not as their king with crown and 
sceptre, but as their fellow man. However, disappointment follows 
immediately. The master of ceremonies apparently was correct in 
proclaiming court etiquette as the pillar of the state. The people 
have no use for a king who is their equal. His importance to them 
lies in the fact that he is an object of worship; that he lends legitimacy 
to the social order by standing at its head; and that he thus gives 
meaning, luster, and stability to their otherwise meaningless, drab 
lives. The king’s action has deprived them of the foundation of their 
existence. Confused and perplexed, they begin to riot and threaten to 
storm the royal palace. 

Not only the masses are bewildered by the new development. The 
king, too, proves incapable of enduring a crisis outside the protective 
shell of the hierarchic order. At the sight of the rioting masses he 
immediately abandons his plans for bringing to them the light of his 
“deeper insight.’”’ Standing stiff with fear, he is vested again by the 
master of ceremonies in his royal robes and, thus attired, is pushed 
into the view of the masses; these, beholding the familiar sight of their 
king in royal garments, cease their rioting as suddenly as they 
started it, break into cheers and thereupon sing an anthem. This scene 
foreshadows a similar one in Von morgens bis mitternachts, where the 
apparently uncontrollable primeval frenzy of the crowd at the bicycle 
races is quenched by the appearance of His Highness in the royal 
box and where the episode likewise ends with the playing of the 
national anthem." 

As the rioting subsides, the windows are slowly closed and the old 
candlelight atmosphere is re-established—‘“‘der Leibarzt schliesst Zug 
um Zug die Fliigel der Portiere—wie sich die Fliigel eines Nacht- 
raubvogels iiber einer Beute schliessen.’’ Convinced that he can best 
serve his people as a royal cloth dummy and that the established order 
will always prevail against individual insight (‘der einzelne hat 


1% Kaiser’s later skill of scenic symbolism is already evident in this very early work. 
When the play opens, the scene is illuminated by dim candlelight and the king practices 
mincing dance steps in full regal attire. At the climax, the scene is flooded by bright 
sunlight and the king faces his people in simple garments: naturalness has replaced 
artificiality. 

Kaiser, Von morgens bis mitternachts (Berlin, 1930; copyright 1916), pp. 90-92. 
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immer Unrecht’’), the king decides to return to his former role as a 
symbol. 

The dream of a universa] human brotherhood was but a brief in- 
toxicating vision (the king speaks of ‘“‘dieser Stunde hohem Rausch’’) 
which was easily destroyed by the inertia of the world. He stabs 
the servant to death, a symbolic act of rejecting what he earlier 
called his ‘deeper insight,”’ and resumes the life of an absolute mon- 
arch at the point at which it was interrupted, as if nothing had 
happened. As the stage direction indicates: “Die unterbrochene 
Ceremonie nimmt ihren Fortgang.’”” 

Schiitz regards “Schellenkénig” as a regeneration play with a 
tragic ending. According to him it shows how mankind, by rejecting 
the ideas of an enlightened reformer, deprives itself of the possibility 
of happiness.'* I feel that the accents should be placed somewhat dif- 
ferently. To be sure, as in many of his other works, Kaiser’s sympa- 
thies are on the side of the reformer. Yet neither his approval of the 
reformer-king nor his condemnation of mankind is without qualifica- 
tion. Let us examine the soliloquy which the king makes after re- 
covering from the shock caused by the rioting, when he realizes that 
his dreams of leading mankind toward a happier existence have been 
thwarted: 

Tagwerk ist alles—und zu niederm Frohn 

sind wir verdammt wer wir auch seien. du 
entrinnst ihm nie. und wagst du—dich aufraffend— 
anlaufend schon—das Sprungbrett tretend jetzt— 
mit einmal zu entflichen— —schon die Kraft 

sich einduckt, um dich michtig abzuschnellen— 
frei nun und ledig—: sei gewiss, es hingt 
zwischen Entschweben und dem letzten Tritt 
grau sich und grinsend dir in deine Schésse 

das plumpste Untier wie ein Riesenfrosch 
herausgewachsen lang und vorwirts schiebend 
den schwappen Krdétenleib aus dunklem Grund. 
dir Knechtlein lachend Hohn und deiner Flucht 
aus eckiger Augen griinlichem Gelichter. . . . 


Here the king still argues from the viewpoint of his earlier position. 
The poet compares the social order, or more specifically the masses, 


17 The almost symmetrical structure of the play indicates, even at this early stage, 
that predilection for artful construction which earned Kaiser the reputation of being 
an architect of the drama. 

18“ | die Menschheit bringt sich selbst um den Fortschritt; sie ist nicht reif 
fiir das neue Reich der Gliickseligkeit” (p. 35). 
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to a monster which prevents the individual from attaining his high 
aims and which condemns the latter to a life of low servitude.’® Yet, 
were the king’s aims really as altruistic as he himself, probably quite 
sincerely, believes them to have been? An examination of the wording 
and of the imagery used invites doubt and raises the question of 
whether his idealism has not served him unconsciously as a means of 
escape from the drudgery of day-to-day responsibilities. Certainly 
the words “entfliehen” and “entkommen”’ point in this direction. 
What Kaiser only alludes to in “Schellenkénig” (and perhaps 
quite inadvertently), he states explicitly in Noli me tangere. In this 
play “Prisoner 16” (Jesus) proclaims that those who act as if they 
were the forerunners and the guides of mankind are merely trying to 
escape from concrete, present responsibilities into an abstract future 
utopia: 
[Prisoner] 15 [a reformer type, and generally believed to be a self-portrait of 
Kaiser]: Der Rausch des Vorliufers sinterte in meinem Blut—verdoppelnd 
mich in mir. Schwall von Kraft blihte die Lust: sagbar wurde mit meinem 
Mund, was unaussprechlich bislang. Silben banden veranderten Sinn in 
hirterer Kupplung. Die Wiiste quellte Wasser aus Sand und Salz! 
16: Wer wegliuft, gerit in die Wiiste.”° 


A renewed panegyric on the part of 75 about his own accomplish- 
ments is interrupted by another prisoner shouting banalities in his 
sleep. Prisoner 15 objects: 


15: Aufgepeitscht und ins Gegenwirtige gestossen mit jedem Laut, der hier 
ausbricht. Wie bellt Kreatur! 
16: Sie holt zu sich zuriick—wer wegliuft.”° 


As the king in “Schellenkénig” continues with his soliloquy, he 
appears to become aware that the conflict between him and the masses 
is too complex to be viewed in simple terms of black and white, hero 
and villain, enlightenment and stupidity. Maintaining the essential 


19 The water monster as a symbol for the antagonistic forces in life which prevent 
the individual from attaining his desired goal recurs in a number of Kaiser’s plays. In 
one of his latest, Pygmalion (written in 1944), this image is used even as a sort of 
leitmotif. I cite one passage: 

Ein Ungetiim—vor dem Delphine tauchen 

senkrecht—schwappt sich aus seiner schlamm’gen Héhle, 

die es bei den verdammten Strudeln hat. 

Es neidet uns die Fahrt—das Ziel: die Insel— — 

Schick’ Sturm, Poseidon, da wir ihm entkommen— 
(Griechische Dramen [Ziirich, 1948], p. 9). Note the occurrence of the somewhat unusual 
word “schwapp-” in either context. 

2© Noli me tangere: Stiick in zwei Teilen (Potsdam, 1922), pp. 65 f. 
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rightness of his own position, he nevertheless begins to exhibit some 
understanding for the attitude of his adversaries: 


... und trachte nicht 
das Kleid, das deines Niachsten Sehnsucht wirkte 
fiir deine Schultern und zu seiner Lust, 
da er schweisstriefend schreitet hin durch Qualen 
und Werktag wie durch Schlamm,] dir abzutun, 
weil du dich klein und véllig unwert fiihlst 
solcher Verehrung und des Opferdiensts, 
mit dem er Blut dir spritzt, sich flagelliert, 
Schreie stésst wallfahrt und vom liebsten lisst 
um deinetwillen—reiss aus seiner Wollust 
der Geisselhiebe den beseligten, 
zeig deine Nacktheit hiillenlos und frank 
dem andachtsvollen, der ihr Schleier wob 
und Gloriolen gab und eine Wandrung 
nach seiner Traume Weisung gehn dich hiess— 

kurz: offenbare wie du diirftig selbst 


und um dich ist’s geschehn! 





Eventually his understanding for the position of the masses reaches 
the point where he can even see a certain moral justification in their 
demand that he continue to play his role as a king: 


. . . jede Last verlangt nach Hinden 

sie aufzustiitzen. alles will getan sein: 

die Briicke will gebaut sein und das Haus, 
der Kahn gesteuert und das Gold gemiinzt, 
Strassen gezogen, jedes Pferd beschlagen, 

der Zoll gesammelt und der Biene Honig— 
nicht alles seines Schweisses wert und plagt 
ausser Gebiihr, doch greifen Arme braun 

und riistig tapfer zu und also wird’s 
getan.—warum soll ich nicht Kénig sein? 

und trag ich schwerer auch an meiner Krone 
wie nicht der letzte Miillerbursche schleppt, 
so halt ich’s hin und steife Kreuz und Nacken 
und klirrend mit den Gliedern meiner Kette— 
Sklave in Purpur—so, mit singen rudernd 

die schleppende Galeere durch die Wiisten 
der heissen Meere—kenn ich meinen Dienst! 


It is important to note that these lines hint at a view of life which 
Kaiser in his mature works frequently discusses and sometimes 
champions: that the true purpose of life lies in humble and selfless 
service within the existing order. It finds its perhaps most positive 
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affirmation in Noli me tangere, the play which, as was noted above, 
alsofvery outspokenly rejects the reformer as an escapist. Jesus 
(Prisoner 16) repudiates as arrogant the latter’s claim of knowing the 
intentions of the Absolute (“Ihr seid nicht berufen—wie keiner dem 
Rufe niher von Ursprung’””) and reminds man that he can best pro- 
mote the happiness of the world by humble selfless service within the 
existing order: “Bei Geringsten ein Geringer—und doch férdernd mit 
Schonung das Ganzel’”” 

Whether the Absolute speaks to the individual through his con- 
science, or whether it manifests itself in the social order** which, 
though imperfect, may represent a stage in a divine plan that is in- 
scrutable to man, is a question that plays an important part in 
Kaiser’s thinking. Problems of a similar nature occupied the leading 
German tragedians of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as 
Benno von Wiese has shown in his book Die deutsche Tragidie von 
Lessing bis Hebbel (2d ed., Hamburg, 1952). Not only in the formula- 
tion of these problems, but also in the fact that he can find no real 
solution for them, Kaiser resembles many of his dramatic predeces- 
sors.*4 

But splitting the Absolute into contradictions brings about the 
danger of relativism and, eventually, of nihilism, as Benno von 
Wiese has also shown in his book. And, indeed, at the end of ‘‘Schellen- 

31 Tbid., p. 72. 

® Tbid., p. 74. 

*3 T am using the term in a very loose sense to designate not only social structures 
but, in general, phenomena of a collective rather than of an individual nature, such as 
mores, superstitions, public opinion, mass instincts and intuitions, etc. 

*% Kaiser’s work thus stands in the intellectual tradition of the classical and post- 
classical German tragedy. In the formulation of his problems he shows particularly 
strong affinities to its last great representative, Friedrich Hebbel. To give a few exam- 
ples: The question whether an individual can represent the Absolute is raised in con- 
nection with the figure of Rhodope (von Wiese, p. 637). The conflict between the indi- 
vidual and the social order is treated in Agnes Bernauer and in Gyges und sein Ring (cf. 
discussion of these plays by von Wiese). In the latter play, Kandaules is faced with a 
problem similar to that of the king in “Schellenkénig,” namely, whether in attacking 
traditions and customs he has been fighting ephemeral mores or eternal morality. The 
Schellenkénig’s monologue, quoted above in the text, shows in part remarkable verbal 
resemblances to the following words of Chancellor Preising in Agnes Bernauer: “Thr 
seid ein Fiirst, Ihr sollt iiber Millionen herrschen, die fiir Euch heute ihren Schweif 
vergieGen, morgen ihr Blut verspritzen und iibermorgen ihr Leben aushauchen miissen: 
wollt Thr das alles ganz umsonst? So hat Gott die Welt nicht eingerichtet, dann wire 
sie nimmer rund geworden, einmal mii$t Ihr auch ihnen ein Opfer bringen, und Thr 


werdet nicht der erste Eures ruhmwiirdigen Geschlechts sein wollen, der es verweigert!” 
(III. x). 
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kénig” the king ultimately takes the position that there is no such 
thing as a meaningful, just world order—‘‘das Recht ist ein Geschrei’”’ 
—and that there is no absolute truth. There are only illusions, ‘‘as-if”’ 
fictions which have no objective validity, but which are yet a necessity 
of life. Woe to the person, therefore, who destroys one fiction without 
replacing it by another one: 

doch ein Betriiger ist, wer ungestiim 

den Tempel schindet in entfachter Wut, 

den Altar umstésst und die Bilder stiirmt, 

die Kerzen léscht und liiftet frei die Wolken 

wirrenden Weihrauchs und die Hallen leert 

von Kranz und Kelch und briinstigem Gebete 

und lasst sie leer! richtet nicht auf an des 

Verworfnen Stellen einen andern Trug!! 


Here in essence is foreshadowed Oliver’s (of Zweimal Oliver) tragic 
realization: ““Wer leben will, mu sich taéuschen lassen!!!’ and the 
pessimism and cynicism of such works as Es ist genug, Villa Aurea, 
Kénig Hahnrei, and Koralle. But whereas Oliver can escape the 
meaninglessness of life only by fleeing into insanity, the king in 
“Schellenkénig” resolves the conflict less tragically by a cynical return 
to his former way of life. 

The three stages which the king traverses after being joited out of 
his complacency correspond to three basic manners by which Kaiser’s 
protagonists attempt to overcome the tensions of existence: by re- 
generation, by humble service within the existing order, and by flight 
into an illusion or a fiction. “Schellenkénig” also exhibits Kaiser’s 
characteristic vacillation between faith and despair, between love 
and hatred of mankind, and between self-confidence and distrust of 
self. We have also seen that it contains scenic effects and poetic 
images which Kaiser utilizes again in his mature works. 

Thus the examination of “Schellenkénig” tends to confirm Kaiser’s 
claim that his general outlook on life took shape very early and never 
underwent any significant development. He maintained this claim 
throughout his life and reaffirmed it in a poem written during his last 
year:6 


% Zweimal Oliver: Stiick in drei Teilen (Berlin, 1926), p. 74. 

% More than one hundred and twenty poems were found in the Nachla, most of 
which have not yet appeared in print. I am indebted to Mr. Brian J. Kenworthy of 
Aberdeen, Scotland, for lending me his copy of the poems and to Mrs. Kaiser for per- 
mission to quote from them. 
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Versucht mich nicht 


Versucht mich nicht mit euren neuen Plinen 
der héhren Richte und des weitern Runds. 
Sie taugen andern, die noch wenig waihnen 
und zag im Worte unentschlossnen Munds. 


Im Augenaufschlag aller meiner Friihe 

trug sich schon spit gewiihrtes Wunder zu. 
Wo sonst befohlen: suche und bemiihe 

dich stets und stéhnend—war mir klar im Nu 


das einzige Erscheinen der Vollendung, 

der nichts zu mindern und zu mehren blieb. 
Was dann sich bot, war billige Verschwendung 
und sank unhaltsam wie noch Spreu durch Sieb. 


ROBERT KAuUF 


Chicago Undergraduate Division 
The University of Illinois 




















NOTES ON THE TEXT OF FINNEGANS WAKE 


IT HAS NOT been generally recognized that there are numerous pas- 
sages included in one or more of the texts of James Joyce’s ‘‘Work in 
Progress” (1922-1939)' which are not included in the final version, 
Finnegans Wake.* Although it has been noted in several places*® that 
there is a passage (probably reproduced from manuscript) in the 
Exagmination‘ which is not included in Finnegans Wake or, for that 
matter, in any other published text of the narrative, the critical em- 
phasis has quite rightly been on Joyce’s expansion of his text from 
version to version.’ This study of Joyce’s omissions could therefore 
be justified on the grounds of the rarity of this practice alone; and in 
the discussions which follow, typesetter’s error, rather than Joyce’s 
intention, is argued, whenever possible, as the cause of omission. In 
addition, the study can eliminate the nonsense of several sentences 
in Finnegans Wake by restoring omitted passages. Finally, the study 
elucidates the nature of the difficulties of setting Finnegans Wake 
and its predecessors in type. 

Passages printed as ‘‘Work in Progress,” but omitted from 
Finnegans Wake, are listed below, to the right of the page and line 
numbers of Finnegans Wake. Omitted passages are enclosed in 
brackets, with the line-division of the earlier text indicated by virgules. 
A short discussion follows each entry. 


8.36 “This is me Belchum sneaking his phillippy out of his most [/tooci- 
sive bottle of Tilsiter. This is the libel in the battle./] Awful Grim- 
mest’”—Omission supplied from éransition 1 (April, 1927), p. 14. 
Typesetter’s error: omission of a single line of early text. 


44.24 “ ‘The Ballad of Persse O’Reilly.’ [/(as sung by Phoblacht)/Sh sh 
sh! Sh sh sh! Sh! Sh! Sh!/]”—Omission supplied from transition 2 
(May, 1927), p. 104. Since Joyce changed the music of the ballad 
between the ¢ransition publication and Finnegans Wake, it is possible 


1 The texts of “Work in Progress” can be found in John J. Slocum and Herbert 
Cahoon, A Bibliography of James Joyce (1882-1941) (New Haven, 1953), items A.30- 
38, 41-43; B.7, 10-12, 23; C.62, 64, 66-67, 70, 73, 79, 90-91, 93. 

2 (New York, 1939). 

’ Edmund Wilson, The Wound and the Bow (New York, 1947), p. 262; Slocum 
and Cahoon, p. 102. 

4 Robert McAlmon, “Mr. Joyce Directs an Irish Word Ballet,” in Our Exagmination 
Round His Factification for Incamination of Work in Progress (Paris, 1929), p. 109; the 
same passage appears in fransition 15 (February, 1929), p. 129. 

5 See Harry Levin, James Joyce: A Critical Introduction (Norfolk, 1941), p. 178 
and passim; Edmund Wilson, Axel’s Castle (New York, 1948), pp. 301-303. 
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63.35 


76.06 


87.04 


88.20 


90.28 


138.30 


141.14 


141.32 


142.24 


Higginson 


that these lines were obliterated when the new music was attached; 
but the omission may be intentional, or an error in setting. 


“who hastily [/threw on a pair of old sir Bunchamon’s pants, 
stepped/] into his shoes’—Omission supplied from transition 3 
(June, 1927), p. 42. Typesetter’s error: omission of a single line of 
early text. The omission is noted in Joseph Campbell and Henry 
Morton Robinson, A Skeleton Key to “Finnegans Wake” (New 
York, 1944), p. 74. There is a correction of the omission of a comma 
in this line in Corrections of Misprints in “Finnegans Wake” by 
James Joyce (New York, 1945), p. 3; it is not clear why Joyce wished 
the omission of text to stand. 


“thereby at last eliminating [from the/oppidump much desultory 
delinquency] from all classes and masses.’’—Omission supplied from 
transition 4 (July, 1927), p. 47. Typesetter’s error: haplography 
(“from” to “from’’). The omission is noted in Skeleton Key, p. 81. 


“that he would be there [that night and how door-bringing/he was 
pleased] to remember the filth of November.”—Omission supplied 
from transition 4 (July, 1927), p. 54. Typesetter’s error: haplography 
(“he would be” appears directly over “he was pleased’’). Skeleton 
Key, p. 87, supplies “he was pleased,”” which seems necessary to the 
Guy Fawkes reference. 


“And with [/a stopper head, bottle shoulders, a barrel belly and/]} 
tumblerous legs’ —Omission supplied from transition 4 (July, 1927), 
p. 55. Typesetter’s error: omission of a single line of early text. 


“Oo! [bloody awful?]”—Omission supplied from transition 4 (July, 
1927), p. 56. Since most of the context is new to Finnegans Wake, it 
seems possible that the omitted text was obliterated by signs marking 
additions. The text does not seem important. 


“sweetwhome; [was dubbed out of joke and limned/in raw ochre;] 
has’’—Omission supplied from transition 6 (September, 1927), p. 89. 
The omission gives only one of a great number of characteristics and 
does not seem important. 


“buggelawrs, [innhome daymon, outhouse dinell,/] might”—Omis- 
sion supplied from transition 6 (September, 1927), p. 92. Typesetter’s 
error: haplography at end of line. 


“his [arthurgruff] stain on the flower[s of the liloleum] if me ask and 
can could speak [like Big Whittingdon] and’—Omission supplied 
from transition 6 (September, 1927), p. 92. The random character of 
these omissions makes them seem intentional. 


“laws, [Fors For/sennat Finds Clusium!] nightly’—Omission supplied 
from transition 6 (September, 1927), p. 93. The omitted phrase seems 
out of place. It may belong to the Burrus and Caseous episode later 
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in the chapter, since the word “law,” which may have been used as a 
clue for the proper insertion of the phrase, occurs at the end of that 
episode (168.01). 


“(Count all your quick of my rhy-/thmic ticks,] Pore into me”— 
Omission supplied from transition 6 (September, 1927), p. 95. Possibly 
typesetter’s error, since there is new material in the immediate con- 
text. 


“by genius. [I’m Armory, so herald me, but/he’s merely the size of 
his shirt. The Jonases were/juanizers in Lyoness before the first 
Schmeid started/to forge. For see my stitchwork! A boche benglant 
in/a field flam. Motto! Twist im ann insulte! Mookse/makes for 
Muth and his Muth makes for Mastery while/Gripes Yidds to Guile 
but his Guile’ll yield the faster/he is Faced in Front and Forced to 
acknowledge that/the Roarer Rules the Knaves Leonidas! Mookse, 
Mookse,/Mookse! I could face a phalanx philistine! And Gri-/pes, 
Gripes, Gripes. I could chor em wiv zis jor of mine./For I feel like 
Samsen, Hamsen and Yan Yammesen/but nevertheless also] I feel’”’ 
—Onmission supplied from transition 6 (September, 1927), p. 106. 
Skeleton Key, p. 117, supplies the “nevertheless” near the end. This 
omission occurs originally near the end of a last-minute addition to 
transition 6% it is not impossible that Joyce was dissatisfied with this 
long passage and cancelled it when he had an opportunity. 


“stars. [And he/wants my addition of meal, meat, bread, butter,/ 
dripping, eggs, tea and cabbage with a doorstep! I/ought not to 
indulge on this stage still I will think he/is so very allirigh!] You will 
say’’—Omission supplied from transition 6 (September, 1927), p. 106. 
This passage, like the preceding, occurs originally near the end of the 
addition. 


“for ever! [/What brunoesque proportiums, me Ercles!] And what”— 
Omission supplied from transition 6 (September, 1927), p. 106b. 
Typesetter’s error: haplography at beginning of line. But since there 
are no changes in the immediate context after the transition publica- 
tion, the omission may be intentional. 


“‘Butterbrot, [sein Butterbrot,]) mein’’—Omission supplied from fran- 
sition 6 (September, 1927), p. 106b. Typesetter’s error: haplography. 


“the Theophil swoors [by his Father/Familiaritas and his Mother 
Contumelia and by the/soul in his suit and the animus in his soul and 
the/mind in his animus and the good in his mind] that on’”—Omission 
supplied from transition 6 (September, 1927), p. 106c. The transition 
text is three complete lines; but there is no word in corresponding 
positions in the first and last lines of text to catch the eye and carry it 


* Eugene Jolas, “Homage to James Joyce,” transition 21 (March, 1932), p. 252. I 
hope to publish shortly a printing history of transition 6. 
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over; furthermore, there are no revisions in the immediate context 
after the transition publication. Hence, the omission may be inten- 
tional. 


“Every admirer [of my ‘blank man-/ner’] has seen [with eyes 
watered] my”—Omissions supplied from transition 6 (September, 
1927), p. 106d. Skeleton Key, p. 121, supplies “of my painting style” 
for the first of these omissions. The random character of these omis- 
sions indicates intentional revision; however, there are changes in the 
immediate context. 


“confession? [I thought so! Let me see] I advise”—Omission supplied 
from transition 7 (October, 1927), p. 51. There are additions in the 
immediate context; hence the omission may be another typesetter’s 
error. But the particular phrases are those which might be those used 
by a man dictating (as was Joyce’s habit with much of Finnegans 
Wake) if he were at the same time inventing or consulting notes. If 
this latter supposition is correct, the later omission is, of course, in- 
tentional. 


“om [/rightleft by and ingreasing om and moult-piecing om/] lumer- 
ous’”’—Onmission supplied from transition 11 (February, 1928), p. 8. 
Typesetter’s error: haplography “‘om”’ to “‘om.” Since the Corrections 
of Misprints, p. 9, makes a textual correction in this line, the omission 
may be intentional. 


“stream’s [lying low on his rawside’s] your”; “‘three-ingles [and 
diesmal he was laying him long on his/laughside] (and why”—Omis- 
sions supplied from transition 11 (February, 1928), p. 16. The “raw- 
side’s”-“laughside” parallelism suggests that the omission is unin- 
tentional; however, since this passage was printed subsequent to the 
transition publication (in Tales Told of Shem and Shaun [Paris, 
1929]) without these phrases, the omissions are probably intentional. 


“watering [along with/the other fellow so pass the poghue for Christ’ 
sake Amen./Listening and poghuing and watering], all” —Omission 
supplied from transatlantic review, I (April, 1924), p. 216. Typeset- 
ter’s error: haplography “watering” to “watering.” 


“and the [women-o’-war, and/playing ocean] ladies’ ”—Omission 
supplied from transatlantic review, I (April, 1924), p. 221. Typeset- 
ter’s error: additions in immediate context. 


“limricked, [/a whisper reaches us] that in the end”—Omission sup- 
plied from transition 12 (March, 1928), p. 13. Typesetter’s error: 
haplography at beginning of a line. Skeleton Key, p. 261, supplies the 
omission, which is necessary to the sense. There are additions in the 
immediate context. 


“Or, if he was [not done/doing that, he was] always”—Omission 


penetier or peer 
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supplied from transition 12 (March, 1928), p. 17. Typesetter’s error: 
haplography “‘he was” to “he was.” 


485.10 “sour! [Bo ba bi bo bum!] Ichthyan!’”—Omission supplied from 
transition 15 (February, 1929), p. 205. Typesetter’s error: additions 
in context. 


497.05 “fogabawlers [in all/their centuries,] and panhiberniskers, after the 
crack”—Omission supplied from transition 15 (February, 1929), p. 
212. Typesetter’s error: additions (“and panhiberniskers’’) in con- 
text, “after the crack” being common to both texts, leading to an 
instructive haplography. 


545.26 “in the land[. Fulgent I funked forth (drat it!) ; voldsom (veh!) they/ 
veered.] in morgenattics’”—Omissions supplied from transition 15 
(February, 1929), p. 235. Since this passage was printed subsequent 
to the transition publication (in Haveth Childers Everywhere (Paris, 
1930; and London, 1931]) without this sentence, the omission is 
probably intentional. 


Several conclusions may be drawn from the data presented here. 
First, most of the omissions from the final text of Finnegans Wake 
may be explained as typesetter’s errors. Second, it would appear that 
much of the text of Finnegans Wake was set from previously printed 
texts, as is evidenced by the several omissions of exact single lines of 
these texts from the text of Finnegans Wake. Third, even though most 
of the ‘‘Work in Progress” texts were set on continental presses, they 
could hardly be called corrupt. The most unreliable, most amended, 
and most interesting of the early texts, that of transition 6, may be 
excused because of the late additions to the text; Joyce could not 
read proof as carefully as he was accustomed to do. Finally, the errors 
which produce nonsensical sentences occurred between early publi- 
cations, when the condition of Joyce’s eyes allowed him to read proof 
meticulously, though painfully, and the publication of Finnegans 
Wake, when Joyce’s own eyes had to be supplemented by the under- 
standably less careful ones of others. 

Joyce’s habit, with both Ulysses and Finnegans Wake, was to 
expand each text as proofs returned to him from the printer. Jane 
Heap, whose Little Review published Ulysses serially, feit that Joyce’s 
later revisions of that work went far beyond the bounds of possible 
reward.’ Eugene Jolas, the editor of transition, was willing to go to 
unbelievable lengths to satisfy Joyce’s perfectionism. From the cor- 


7 In The Little Review Anthology, ed. Margaret Anderson (New York, 1953), p. 329. 
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rected proof of a page of /ransition 18 reproduced by Gorman,® it 
appears that proof of Finnegans Wake would be quite as difficult to 
set as original manuscript, since that is in effect what it is. Mechanical 
errors in setting a text revised in this way would be easy to make; 
it would be just as easy for the mind of an author checking the reset 
proof to supply small omissions of the kind which actually do occur. 
There is evidence that Joyce regarded such well-established errors as 
an integral part of the textus receptus (and canonicus).* The amazing 
fact is that there are no more corruptions of the text than there 
appear to be. It is perhaps futile to seek more corrigenda for such a 
complex text than those which appear in the Correction of Misprints; 
but to ignore possible additions to the text is surely “‘hurtful to sound 
sense.’”!° 
FrepD H. HiccInson 
Kansas State College, Manhattan 


8 Herbert Gorman, James Joyce (New York, 1948), preceding p. 185. 
® Richard Ellmann, “The Backgrounds of Ulysses,” Kenyon Review, xvi (Summer, 


1954), 359 f. 
10 Finnegans Wake, 109.15. 
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SIGHT IMAGERY IN THE WILD DUCK 


IT MAY BE a little early to speak of an Ibsen renaissance, but hardly 
to risk the guess that one is in the making. In England, Brian Downs, 
P. F. D. Tennant, and Muriel Bradbrook have challenged the critical 
stereotype of a dated shocker who with fatal skill froze the form of 
subsequent drama in a rigid mold of naturalism. Here in America 
Eric Bentley has judiciously reassessed his accomplishments for 
modern times. In his native Norway attention is turning away from 
biography and bibliography, and a long conspiracy of uncritical 
veneration broken. There is growing recognition that his importance 
is not just historical, that his dramas have endured remarkably well 
in spite of a host of less talented imitators, that there are poetic 
qualities even in his most realistic plays. What has become antiquated 
is, not the plays themselves, but Shaw’s and Archer’s kind of distorting 
championship of them in The Quintessence of Ibsenism and The Old 
Drama and the New. Ibsen the artist is at last about to assume his 
rightful place before Ibsen the social reformer and Ibsen “the father 
of modern drama.” 

This is as it should be. But what perhaps should be said today is 
that his literary achievement is not accounted for when reference has 
been made to the retrospective technique and exposition by innuendo, 
to rotten ships, burning orphanages, poisoned bath waters, and white 
horses. Impressive as his command of dramatic structure and symbol 
was, he was in addition a genuine poet. My purpose here is to call 
attention to a pattern of imagery in The Wild Duck that serves the 
same integrating and value-defining functions as similar patterns in 
Shakespeare’s mature plays and in much metaphysical and modern 
poetry. Ostensibly representational and simply communicative, the 
language of the dialogue operates on an imagistic level as well, 
reinforcing and clarifying the meaning of the action, embodying the 
dramatic metaphor. 

Blindness, it will be recalled, is an important plot element in The 
Wild Duck. It is when he learns about Old Werle’s approaching blind- 
ness that Hjalmar Ekdal concludes that little Hedvig is not his own 
but Werle’s child, since she too is losing her sight. And his repulsion 
of Hedvig precipitates the catastrophe, the girl’s pathetic suicide. 
To readers of Ibsen there is nothing unusual in this. Once again we 
find him using a fact of biological heredity both as plot device and 
as symbol of the visitation of the past upon the present. 
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What has not been clearly recognized is that images of sight and 
blindness occur throughout the play, constituting a substratum of 
ironical values beneath the naturalistic surface. The images help to 
define the play’s action: the struggle between Gregers Werle and Dr. 
Relling for control over Hjalmar Ekdal’s destiny becomes a conflict 
between two views—one “idealistic,” dim, and distorted; one “realis- 
tic,” clear, and accurate—of modern Everyman’s diminished nature. 
In the strict economy of Ibsen’s art the validity of Relling’s realistic 
view is stated only by negative implication. It is vindicated by the 
setting of Gregers’ idealistic view of Hjalmar and Hjalmar’s view of 
himself (the two are almost identical, since Hjalmar takes the cue for 
his concept of himself from Gregers) in a context of imagistic irony. 

It is a commonplace in Ibsen criticism to regard the theme of 
The Wild Duck as a corrective to the themes of Ibsen’s earlier social 
problem plays. Whereas Pillars of Society, A Doll’s House, Ghosts, 
and An Enemy of the People grant, if not happiness, then at least 
moral insight and salvation to individuals who have the courage of 
their convictions, The Wild Duck presents the sorry results of a psycho- 
path’s idealistic dedication to a self-assumed mission of truth. The 
play is neither a tragedy nor a farce but a little bit of both, and as a 
result its tone is both unique and puzzling. One can understand why 
even admirers of Ibsen found it vaguely irritating on its first appear- 
ance. It is the least “edifying” play Ibsen ever wrote, and certainly 
the least sublime. That it is also, quite possibly, his best play is some- 
thing to think about for people who try to reduce Ibsen to a radical 
crusader whom time and events have turned respectable and a little 
dull. It is the sodden cynic Dr. Relling who speaks the theme of the 
play: ‘“Take the life illusion away from the average man, and you 
take his happiness too.” Because Gregers Werle meddles with Hjal- 
mar Ekdal’s life illusion, i.e., his concept of himself, Hedvig sacrifices 
herself for the sake of her worthless father. Hjalmar’s selfish, phrase- 
mongering existence would have been pleasant enough and would 
have given his wife and daughter happiness enough—if only Gregers 
had not insisted that the Ekdal marriage needed to be re-established 
on a foundation of truth. As usual, Ibsen propounds no general dogma 
here. He is not denying the value of truth. He is questioning the ab- 
solute value of a painful truth. 

What is one man’s truth is another man’s poison. It is this skepti- 


1 Vildanden, (K¢benhavn, 1884), v, 211. The translations from the Norwegian in 
this article are my own. For the reader’s convenience I refer in these footnotes also to 
the Modern Library edition of Jbsen’s Plays (n.d., tr. anon.), thus: ML, p. 797. 
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cal, relativistic theme that Ibsen allows ironical play in the images of 
sight and blindness. Hjalmar Ekdal is not the kind of man who can 
live comfortably with an unpleasant truth, and the ruin of the Ekdal 
happiness is the result of Gregers Werle’s mistaken view of Hjalmar’s 
character. 

But Gregers goes through the whole play thinking of himself as a 
man who, if he does nothing else, at least sees. His self-hatred, condi- 
tioned by a neurotic mother and a miserable adolescence, is modified 
on this one point only: he prides himself on his ability to see the truth 
and on his courage to bring it out into the open. In Act I he turns down 
his father’s offer of reconciliation with the words, “I have seen too 
much of you” (literally: “I have seen you from too close up”’).? 
Gregers’ choice of phrase is ironic, since there is something myopic 
about his view of his father, and Werle’s answer suggests, at an early 
point in the play, the dubious validity of his son’s vision: “You have 
seen me with your mother’s eyes. . . . But you should remember that 
those eyes were—clouded at times.’ In a play premised on heredity 
it is not overly ingenious to take this to mean that Gregers’ sight is 


_affected, figuratively speaking, by inheritance from both his father and 


his mother. To his father’s offer Gregers opposes his confidence in his 
clearsightedness: ““Now at last I see a mission to live for.’* The 
mission, we soon learn, is “to open Hjalmar Ekdal’s eyes. He shall 
see his situation as it is;...”® Ibsen’s curtain speeches frequently 
carry a load of ulterior meaning, and it is Gregers who delivers the 
curtain speech in Act I: “Look, father; the chamberlains are playing 
blindman’s buff with Mrs. Sérby.’* The speech is a cruel taunt to a 
man who is about to go blind, a veiled insult to his father’s wife-to-be, 
a declaration on Gregers’ part that blindman’s buff is not a game he 
chooses to play—and an anticipation of the kind of game he is, in 
fact, about to involve the Ekdals in. On the first morning of his 
residence with the Ekdals he tries to light the stove in his room but 
succeeds only in filling the room with smoke. Before the play is over 
he has reduced the Ekdal home to a similar dark and messy state. 
But to him it is Hjalmar, not himself, who is living in darkness, like 
a wild duck that has dived down from the light of day. “... you are 


2 “Teg har set dig pa for nert hold.” i, 41; ML, p. 716. 

*“Du har set mig med din mors gjne. . .. Men du skulde huske pa, at de gjne 
var—omtaget en gang iblandt.” i, 41; ML, p. 716. 

4 “For nu gjner jeg endelig én gang en opgave at leve for.” i, 42; ML, p. 717. 

5“. at Abne Hjalmar Ekdals gjne. Han skal se sin stilling som den er; . . . ” iii, 
141; ML, p. 764. 

6 “Se, far, —der leger kammerherrerne blindebuk med fru Sgrby.” i, 43; ML, p. 717. 
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being corrupted by an insidious disease,” he tells Hjalmar, ‘and you 
have plunged to the bottom to die in the dark.’’’ But he does not apply 
to Hjalmar the advice he gives concerning the real wild duck: “Be 
sure it never sees the sea and sky.’’® Rather, when he has revealed the 
truth about Gina’s past to Hjalmar and expects to see “‘a splendor of 
revelation’’® surrounding husband and wife, he is both baffled and 
anguished when they don’t proceed to put the shattered pieces of 
their lives together. The obtuse idealist is unaware of the portentous 
implications of the symbol he employs to enforce his own vision of 
Hjalmar’s moral plight. When he at last succeeds in having Hedvig 
“open [her] eyes to what gives life its worth,’’® the result is her point- 
less suicide. Coming from the lips of the blind bungler Gregers proves 
himself to be, his rejection of Relling’s realistic estimate of Hjalmar’s 
character marks a climax of irony: “After all, I don’t consider myself 
completely blind.’”™ 

Hjalmar, too, thinks he sees, and his occupation would seem to 
support his claim. It is the business of a photographer to see straight 
and to record his vision objectively. But, significantly, he has not 
himself chosen his occupation, and it is Gina who actually carries on 
the daily business. Every afternoon he spends hours on the sofa with 
his eyes shut—i.e., fast asleep—while his family believes, and he 
believes himself, that he is visualizing a great photographic invention. 
His “badness of vision”’ is, like Gregers’, established in the first act, 
when his father passes through Werle’s study where his dinner guests 
are assembled. Ill at ease among his social superiors Hjalmar refuses 
to acknowledge his shabby and doddering old father, and is conse- 
quently forced—there is a kind of poetic justice in the incident, 
though Hjalmar is, of course, unaware of it—to pretend to less powers 
of observation than even “the near-sighted gentleman” who asks 
him if he knows Old Ekdal. In his misery Hjalmar mutters that he 
“didn’t notice....’ But spiritual blindness does not prevent 
Hjalmar, any more than Gregers, from referring to himself as a person 
of superior insight, a lover of light. When Gina, fearful of what Gregers 
may tell her husband about her past, tries to stop Hjalmar from 


7“. . du har fat en snigende sot i kroppen, og s4 er du git tilbunds for at d¢ i 
m¢grke.” iii, 128; ML, p. 757. 

§ “Lad den bare aldrig fa se himmel og hav-.” ii, 85; ML, p. 737. 

® “et forklarelsens lys,” iv, 166; ML, p. 775. 

10 “A havde De sA sandt fat opladt gje for det, som gir livet verd,—” v, 213; ML, 
P. 797- 
1 “Teg trodde dog ikke, at jeg var sA aldeles blind heller.” v, 208; ML, p. 795. 
2 |. la’ ikke merke til—” i, 24; ML, p. 708. 
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going out with Gregers, Hjalmar complacently assumes that it is his 
friend and not himself who is in trouble and answers that Gregers 
needs ‘‘a friend’s wakeful eyes.’* Just prior to the climactic scene 
with his wife, in which he forces her to confess to the old affair with 
Werle, he asks in a characteristically pregnant speech: “Let me have 
the lamp lit!’"* He reproaches Gina that she never ‘casts a probing 
glance’ at her past, and he silences Relling’s warning that the old 
stories are better left buried with, ‘‘You’ve never had an eye for the 
claims of the ideal, Relling.’* Once Gregers has “‘opened his eyes” he 
looks back upon the years he has lived in illusion as one long blind- 
ness. Werle becomes a man who “‘has once blinded a trusting fellow 
being,’”” but he finds comfort in the justice of Werle’s own approach- 
ing blindness, and concludes sententiously: “‘It is useful, at times, to 
plunge oneself into the night side of existence.’"** When he learns about 
Werle’s gift letter to his father and Hedvig, he exclaims: ‘‘Oh, what 
vistas, what perspectives open up before me!’”* He thinks he has had 
“his eyes opened’”® to Hedvig’s disloyalty to him. “It is Hedvig who 
stands in the way,” he tells Gregers. “‘She it is who is shutting out the 
sun from my whole life.” Blind as he is to Hedvig’s love for him, he 
is forced to close his eyes to the ugly facts of the surface truth he 
does see. He sends her away with a “I can’t stand to look at you,’ 
and is deaf to Gina’s plea for the heartbroken girl: ‘‘Look at the child, 
Ekdal! Look at the child!’’* He doesn’t, and the shot in the attic 
follows. 

Gregers’ use of sight imagery thus points up his blindness to Hjal- 
mar’s true character and to the true nature of the Ekdal family’s 
modicum of happiness. Hjalmar’s use of such imagery emphasizes his 
blindness to Gina’s and Hedvig’s loyal devotion. The more they think 
they see the more lost they are in darkness. Hjalmar’s stupid cruelty 
to Hedvig leads to her death, and Gregers’ faith in the greatness of 


18 “en vens Arvagne ¢je,” iii, 147; ML, p. 766. 

14 “Tad mig fa lampen tendt!” iv, 158; ML, p. 772. 

% “Tu kaster altsd aldrig et prévende blik pa din fortid!” iv, 162; ML, p. 773. 

16 “Du har aldrig havt ¢je for det ideale krav, du Relling.” iv, 169; ML, p. 776. 
17 “Han har i sin tid forblindet en troskyldig medskabning—’” iv, 183; ML, p. 783. 
18 “Det er tjenligt at fordybe sig i tilverelsens natsider en gang imellem.” iv, 184; 


ML, p. 783. 
19 “A. hvilke fjernsyn,—hvilke perspektiver der ruller op for mig!” iv, 189, ML, 
p. 786. 


20 “Teg har fat ¢jnene op.” v, 232; ML, p. 807. 

21 “Hun kommer til at steenge solen ude fra hele mit liv.” v, 230; ML, p. 806. 
% “Teg taler ikke at se dig.” iv, 193; ML, p. 787. 

23 “Se pa barnet, Ekdal! Se pa barnet!” iv, 193; ML, p. 787. 
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Hjalmar’s soul remains unshaken even after the catastrophe. Both 
are incapable of seeing beneath the surface of facts; both are blind 
to their own reality. 

It might be tempting, once the function of this sight imagery is 
recognized, to extend the pattern and find it analogous to the sight- 
blindness ironies of Oedipus Rex and King Lear. But such analogy 
would not be valid. The painful discovery of truth does not, in The 
Wild Duck, coincide with any loss of physical sight; neither Hjalmar 
nor Gregers corresponds to an Oedipus or a Gloucester. It might 
even be argued that neither of them ever attains any real insight. 
Relling’s prophecy of what the dead Hedvig will mean to Hjalmar a 
year hence is undoubtedly correct, and Gregers leaves the play with 
no more than a sense of bringing people bad luck. And there is nothing 
wrong with the eyesight of Dr.Relling, the most perceptive character 
in the play: he is not a Tiresias. Nor do the two characters who do go 
blind, Old Werle and Hedvig, discover any new truth in the course 
of the play. For all the reasonableness of his adjustment to life it is 
difficult to consider Werle a representative of spiritual enlightenment, 
and his relatively minor part in the play disqualifies him in any case 
for the part of foil to his son and Hjalmar. With her sensitivity and 
imagination and capacity for love Hedvig is, in a sense, a source of 
light, but she is, after all, a child, only dimly comprehending the 
strange adult doings around her. And her unwavering devotion to 
Hjalmar and worship of him, beautiful though her sentiments are, 
are hardly the attitudes of a clearsighted girl. If anything, her physical 
blindness is simply a symbol of her blindness to her father’s obvious 
moral shortcomings. 

But if The Wild Duck is not tragedy in the great tradition trans- 
posed to a modern middle class setting, it does, like the older plays, 
make use of responsible images. It is a poetic achievement. It suc- 
ceeds in expressing its sardonic and tender wisdom about the little 
souls of men in a form that combines the rich suggestiveness of meta- 
phorical language with the insistent and solid actuality of naturalism. 
The sight imagery never becomes intrusive; the ironies do not call 
attention to themselves by breaking through the surface of common- 
place idiom. But they are there, and their presence makes for moral 
spaciousness. Their suggestion of values more true than mere facts, 
truer than the idealist’s misty generalities, proves that the poet in 
Ibsen was active even in his most sordid play. 

Otto REINERT 


University of Washington 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SPRECHMELODIE ALS AUSDRUCKGESTALTUNG. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. O. 
von Essen. (Hamburger phonetische Beitrige.) Hamburg: Phonetisches 
Laboratorium der Universitat, 1952. Pp. 56 (offset print). DM 8.50. 


FOUR ESSAYS dealing with the melody of speech have been brought together in 
a single issue of the Phonetische Beitrége; each is more or less closely associated 
with the other. These essays are introduced by a very brief preface by Pro- 
fessor von Essen, who stresses the need of a substantial scientific foundation 
for the discussion of expressive speech (‘“‘sprecherische Ausdrucksgestaltung’’) 
and makes it clear that the authors are well aware that their work with speech 
melody is only one component of this study of expressive utterance. They hold 
that the beginning of an attack on the complex psychophonetic problem can 
best be made from the study of intonation. 

Otto von Essen presents a study of the melodies of German poetry which 
occupies, with its tabulations and illustrations, 24 of the 56 pages of this 
volume. This is a closely reasoned and objective study, including an experi- 
mental investigation with modern apparatus. Various forms of verse were 
studied with six speakers. The minimum unit of melody is identified and 
called a “Motiv.” A series of these, when joined in a rhythmic sequence, are 
the ‘Trager eines Motivgefiiges.’’ Ten basic forms of “Motiv” are defined and 
illustrated. The present study is linked by its author to Sievers’ studies of 
speech melody in the sense that von Essen tries to evaluate Sievers’ principle 
of text-critical validity in terms of what he himself has found. His conclusion 
is “‘daf die Sprechmelodik nur Teilerscheinung eines Gesamtphainomens ist und 
schon deswegen niemals als alleiniges Kriterium in Frage kommen kann.” 
What the author says about his ten kinds of “Motive” is solid and useful. His 
discussion of ‘‘Motivgefiige” and “Strophenmelodie”’ is interesting and sug- 
gestive. The whole is an excellent study which merits further extension. 

Wilhelm Heinitz discusses in the next seven pages “Dynamisch-melo- 
dische Ablaufe in sprachlicher Ausdrucksbewegung.” Heinitz distinguishes 
two kinds of speech-melodic movements: concave and convex. The convex 
type is for the simple statement; the concave is for questions like ““Singst du?” 
with “‘spannungsaufladender Fragebewegung.” He goes back to his essay in 
the Festschrift fiir Robert Petsch (Hamburg, 1949, p. 335) for the terms 
“Kérperéfinungsgeste” and “KérperschlieSungsgeste,”’ which he associates 
respectively with the thesis (Senkung) and arsis (Hebung) of a sequence. He 
gives a number of melody curves and scansion patterns. Just where he arrives 
with his essay escapes this reviewer, who has not dug into Heinitz’ work in 
the field of “‘music-biology” sufficiently to understand the paper fully. 

Peter Martens presents on pages 32-45 a report on an essay by Joshua 
Steele, London, 1775. The title tells pretty well the intent of Steele’s study: 
“An Essay towards Establishing the Melody and Measure of Speech to Be 
Expressed and Perpetuated by Peculiar Symbols.” Martens gives us an in- 
teresting paper on an interesting essay. He points to nine items in which 
Steele arrived at conclusions which are still valid today. He quotes liberally 
from Steele’s work, since, he says, there is now no copy of this work in West- 
German libraries and it seems not to be well known. As to the latter point: 
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Kenneth Pike cites it in his bibliography in the monograph The Intonation of 
American English (Ann Arbor, 1945, p. 198). He lists, however, the second 
edition of 1779 (which is also the only edition we have here at the University 
of Wisconsin). This is alleged to be “amended and enlarged.”” However, the 
citations by Martens agree as to page and text with this second edition, if, as 
is probable, unvoluntary (Martens, p. 118) and seperately (Martens, p. 189) are 
his errors for involuntary and separately. Also the matter cited as coming from 
pages 34-35 is all on p. 34 of the second edition. I noticed only one dubious 
translation by Martens, viz., when he renders Steele’s phrase “prones us” 
(p. 118) by “zwingt uns.” 

Hans-Heinrich Wingler discusses on pages 46-56 the possibility that 
speech melody is an index of character. His investigation thus far has been 
exploratory, and not enough has been done to warrant drawing inferences. 
He starts from a double premise: a) that the voice is strongly affected by 
emotion, and b) that people are able to recognize the kind and degree of 
emotion directly from the voice in utterance (“aus seiner [des Affektes] stimm- 
lichen Au®erungsform”). He thinks, therefore, that one should be able 
to read character from the sound of the voice in speech as well as one reads 
character from the form of the movements of a person in writing (Klages, 
Graphologie, 4. Auflage, Heidelberg, 1949). The results offered here seem to 
leave that matter in some doubt. 

The copy given me for review has had a good many corrections of typo- 
graphical lapses inserted by hand, both in pen and in pencil. Not every such 
lapse has been corrected, but there is no difficulty in understanding what is 
intended at any place. The operator of the Varityper can be said to have done 
his work well when one considers the problems he had to face. The plates are 
clear and the over-all appearance of the page is good. 

R-M. S. HEFFNER 
University of Wisconsin 


SPRACHFORUM: ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ANGEWANDTE SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT. In 
Verbindung mit Gerhard Deeters, Friedrich Kainz, Leo Weisgerber und 
zahlreichen Fachberatern herausgegeben von Giinther Kandler. Miinster 
und Kéln: Béhlau. 1. Jahrgang, Heft 1, 1955. DM 4.80. 


THE SCIENTIFIC greatness of Germany, as of Western Europe in general, has 
often lain in the realm of theory rather than of practice. Many discoveries 
made in Europe have, for one reason or another, been brought to practical 
development in America. Cases in point are the Diesel motor, the jet plane, 
the evaporograph, the use of anesthetics in surgical operations, social work, 
selective breeding and the use of hybrid seeds. When a German magazine 
appears in the field of applied linguistics, therefore, its very appearance is a 
matter of sociological interest. 

Applied linguistics is defined in a leading article by Giinther Kandler as 
embracing “alle Sprachfragen, die nicht nur fiir den Sprachwissenschaftler 
interessant sind” (p. 3). Articles on language teaching are expressly excluded. 
Sprachforum, planned as a quarterly, is not interested merely in useful in- 
formation or in regulating or purifying the language, nor is it based on any 
particular theory of language. Rather it seeks, a little grandly and vaguely, 
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“das Eingehen auf alle menschlichen Lebensinteressen” and “eine vertiefte 
Klarung” (p. 8). 

This first issue is presumably representative in its selection of subjects. 
Leo Weisgerber argues in “Das Worten der Welt” that every speaker, as he 
contributes to the verbalization of human experience, finds linguistic problems 
which must be solved by a common effort. Wolfgang Schmidt-Hidding cau- 
tions against the careless use of words, especially of abstract terms, in discus- 
sion and debate as well as in social and international relations. For doctors, 
priests, judges, teachers, vocational advisers, and others who professionally 
use interviews in any form, Walter Kréber details the methods of conversation 
for obtaining information. The psychological interpretation of various linguis- 
tic phenomena in legal testimony is treated by Friedrich Kainz. Emil 
Froeschels mentions some of the difficulties encountered in speech correction 
where, for example, neither the physiology nor the psychology of animals is of 
any assistance. Progress and problems in the standardization of technical 
vocabulary are discussed by Eugen Wiister, and theory of communication as 
applied particularly to printed letters by Werner Meyer-Eppler. Comments 
on spelling reform are the substance of a report by Johann Knobloch. 

Most of the articles, frankly, are not very interesting. They state ques- 
tions and partially summarize development and current thinking in various 
paralinguistic fields, but their tendency is to begin in mediis rebus and to end 
inconclusively. Several of the writers give generous bibliographical data, par- 
ticularly Kandler and Kainz. In addition to the articles there are four “‘de- 
partments,” which are devoted to reports on language conferences, miscel- 
lanea (““‘Warum wir Maisbrot aBen”), book reviews, and letters on questions 
of language usage. 

If much of the material seems too general, this may be because of an 
initial effort to indicate the magazine’s scope and to attract a wider reading 
public. One looks forward to seeing more stimulating and informative articles 
in later issues. Since writers will probably contribute from more fields than 
any one reader may be expected to know well, a brief identification of a new 
author and a statement of his background would help in evaluating his 
opinions. Aesthetically, improvement is possible. One finds mingled together 
three sizes of capital letters, ten-point roman type alternating with seven- 
point both in the footnotes and in the text, generous Sperrdruck, and italics. 
The result is less than a well-designed and balanced page. 

FRANK G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


JuncKERS WORTERBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. Von Prof. Dr. W. 
SplettstéBer. Berlin: Axel Juncker Verlag, 1955. Pp. 767. DM 7.50. 


AS A HEADING for his preface the author of this dictionary has used the opening 
words of Isaiah 40:3. The wilderness consists, to judge by his remarks, of the 
inconsistencies and inaccuracies of Duden and of the rampant use of foreign 
words. He devotes two pages of his six-page preface to ranting against Duden 
and two and a half pages to the sad state of the present-day language, even 
bewailing the fact that German script is officially done away with. It is hard 
to see how he tolerated roman type for the dictionary. He ends with the state- 
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ment: “Wenn diese Vernachlassigung und Mi®handlung auf gleichem Wege 
fortschreiten, so wird die Sprache des Volkes der ‘Dichter and Denker’ bald 
nur noch eine Erinnerung sein. Man kann nicht deutlich genug warnen.”’ He 
frankly admits that one of the hopes he has for his dictionary is that it will 
help win the youth of the country over to his views. “Mag sie sich der ernsten 
geschichtlichen Lehre bewuSt sein, daf ein Volk, das seine Sprache vernach- 
lissigt, zugleich seinen eigenen Niedergang betreibt.” It all has a very familiar 
sound. 

In this work the meanings of words are not regularly given, that not 
being its purpose. It is supposed to serve orthography and linguistic education. 
Meanings are frequently given, however, when it is a question of distinguisb- 
ing usages or of illustrating the correct ones. 

Because of its purpose the dictionary proper is preceded by an outline of 
German morphology, a discussion of punctuation, of syllable division and of 
capitalization (one of the big points of difference from Duden), and of com- 
pounds, The last introductory item is a series of stylistic hints. The grammar 
would be a little easier to follow if the same type had not been used for the 
discussion and for the examples. The formation of the genitive singular of a 
proper name is mentioned, but not the plural form. The genitive case also 
gives the author opportunity to rail against paraphrasing it with vom as 
“sprachverarmend.” According to Splettsté®er Schale is a noun of the weak 
declension, Frau of the mixed, a distinction I do not follow. He objects to was 
being used as a relative pronoun with das Beste as the antecedent. He does 
not explain which verbs are conjugated with haben and which with sein. For 
the rest, these preliminary sections are useful and, on the whole, objectively 
stated. As appendices the author adds a long list of abbreviations and another 
one of symbols for correcting copy. 

It is the dictionary itself with “‘ca. 43 ooo Stichwérter” that concerns us 
mainly. Here can be found the spelling, gender, plural, stress, and, if neces- 
sary, pronunciation of these words. The entries seem fairly well up to date; 
Diisenflugseug is listed, but Klimaanlage is not; dribbeln (soccer) is, but kicken 
is not. One will look in vain for Gestapo, Nationalsozialismus and Nazi. 
Aschbecher is the only form given for the equivalent of ‘ash tray.’ The author 
favors hyphenation of a compound rather than reduction of three identical 
consonants to two, as fett-iriefend, Fett-Tropfen and Schiff-Fahrt. While he 
lists Ton for both the substance and the sound, he indicates that it would have 
been less ambiguous to retain the spelling Thon for the substance. It is hard 
to see where ambiguity could arise. Ein biGchen he wants capitalized, and he 
objects to Duden’s listing of Folklore as feminine. On the other hand he lists 
Chor only as a masculine noun. 

Pronunciation and stress offer little for comment. Créme is dissyllabic 
“(krime),” and Krem is not even listed. The meaning of the spelling ng to 
indicate the pronunciation of French m after a vowel is nowhere given. Also it 
is ambiguously used; Entente is pronounced “angtangt,” and Engagement is 
pronounced “angazemang.” 

The author’s big disagreement with Duden is over the matters of capitali- 
zation and separation, but that is not the only quarrel. For example, he ob- 
jects to the p in Alp (nocturnal spirit) and its compounds; and he objects to 
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Duden’s allowing su dritt in place of su dreien. There is no question of the in- 
consistencies in Duden’s capitalization and separation. It is, no doubt, incon- 
sistent to write, as Duden does, ““B-Dur” and “‘b-Moll” (the 1952 Duden even 
has “B-dur” and “b-moll’’), or “in bezug auf” and “‘mit Bezug auf.” Similarly, 
it is inconsistent to write “auf und ab gehen” and “auf- und abspringen,” or 
“beieinander sein” and “‘beieinanderliegen”; less so, perhaps, to write “‘aus- 
wendig lernen” and “das Auswendiglernen.” In the case of capitalization 
SplettstéSer wants to go against the trend toward lower-case usage, and in the 
case of separation he wants to hasten the trend toward compounding. It 
would be more consistent to fight the latter also. 

Another item of the author’s inconsistency is in the labeling of foreign 
words. Although he objects to their use, he lists a great number. Spot checks 
show that these are regarded as foreign words: Bensin, Bibliothek, Bilans, 
Billard, Theodor (and several other names), tirilieren (!), Visier, vulgdér and 
sirka. The following apparently are not foreign words: Bastard, Christoph, 
Skizze, Sport, Thekla, Therese, Thron, Viper, Vulkan, (das) Waitt (electricity), 
Zirkel and Zitrone. 

Spot checks also reveal practically no word that is in Juncker and not in 
Duden (I used the 1952 edition of the latter, whereas SplettstéGer lists the 
1954 edition in his bibliography). Juncker has abwégen, Duden lists only 
abwigsam and Abwdgung. Juncker lists Brennstoff-Frage (but not Brennstoff) 
and says that Duden makes one word of it. 

On the other side, spot checks showed many words that Duden lists 
but not Juncker. Some of these are, no doubt, of lesser importance. Since 
Junckez lists so many names, I put in the following list of its omissions some 
of the names as well: Gabardine, gach, gackeln, Galeone, Gamet, Gamin, 
Ganerbe, nah (Juncker lists only nahe), Narwal, nasszierend, Nathan, Nazi, 
Negligé, Neume, Neusilber, Neveu, Nexus, Nietzsche, Nippon, Nib, Nitrat, 
Nostalgie, Notre-Dame, Nougat (only Nugat in Juncker), Nova (star), Novene, 
Nymphomanie. 

Misprints are few. Noted are: hiutersiehen (p. 253); Teunis (instead of 
Tenuis, p. 598); er hat nicht kommendiirfen (p. 151). 

Aside from the low price, a very fine job of printing and binding, and a 
nice plastic case to slide the volume into, I can see no reason for buying this 
work instead of Duden. 

FRANcis J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


An IntTROopUCTION TO EARLY New HicH German. By Kenneth Brooke. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955. Pp. Ixviii-+155. 25s. 


OBWOHL AUSGEWAHLT fiir besondere britische Studienpline, verdient diese 
Sammlung von friihneuhochdeutschen Textproben doch einen Platz neben 
Alfred Gétzes umfangreicherem Friihneuhochdeutschem Lesebuch. Die Auswahl 
umfaSt 127 Seiten und reicht von Philipp Franckfurters ‘“‘Geschicht des Pfar- 
rers vom Kalenberg” (um 1473) bis zu Johann Fischart (1577). Gréfere 
Anteile haben die Volksbiicher (19 Seiten), Martin Luther (30, ohne die 
Lutherproben unter den Bibeliibersetzungen), Thomas Murner (16 Seiten), 
Hans Sachs (133), Johann Fischart (15). 
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Der hohe praktische Wert liegt aber nicht so sehr in der geschickten 
Zusammenstellung der Texte als in den reichlichen Zugaben des Heraus- 
gebers, die das Buch auch fiir den amerikanischen Unterricht empfehlen. 
Abgesehen von 24 Seiten Anmerkungen zu schwierigen Stellen und einem 
kurzen Glossar bringt die Einleitung einen Abrif der Literaturgeschichte (24 
Seiten) und eine Grammatik (31 Seiten), die in Lautlehre und Formenlehre 
die wesentlichen Unterschiede zum Mittelhochdeutschen und Neuhoch- 
deutschen beschreibt und in einem besonderen Kapitel tiber die Schreibung 
dem ungewohnlichen Schriftbild seine Schrecken zu nehmen sucht. 

Die grammatischen Erklarungen sind natiirlich nur kurz und entbehren 
hier und da der Genauigkeit, besonders bei den Hinweisen auf die Mundart- 
geographie (S. lxiii: “Upper German, comprising Alemannic in the West 
[Alsace, Switzerland, Vorarlberg]...” ist vielleicht das grébste Beispiel 
dafiir). Im ganzen gibt der Verfasser dem Benutzer aber einen verlilichen 
Kompaf mit auf den Weg durch das ziemlich schwierige Gelinde. Das Buch 
fiillt eine Liicke und wird fiir akademische Ubungen wie fiir die private 
Vorbereitung willkommen sein. 

ERNsT ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Sxop. Von Wilhelm Wissmann. (Sitzungsberichte der Deutschen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Klasse fiir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst. 
Jahrgang 1954, Nr. 2.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1955. Pp. 30. Brosch. 
DM 1.90. 


DIESE WORTSTUDIE polemisiert gegen die herkémmliche Auffassung (z.B. bei 
Andreas Heusler und Georg Baesecke), daf der “Spielmann” der abgesunkene 
Bruder des germanischen skop gewesen sei. Bei sorgfaltiger Musterung der 
Belege ergibt sich nimlich, daf der urspriingliche Wortsinn von ae. scop und 
ahd. sco(p)f nicht auf den adligen Hofsanger zu beschrianken ist, sondern den 
Spafimacher miteinschlof. 

Dadurch wird es méglich, gleichlautende Wérter wie an. skop ‘Spott,’ 
ahd. scopf und scoff ‘Hohn,’ me. scoffen ‘spotten, scherzen’ zur selben Sippe 
zu stellen. Die Doppelbedeutung von an. skopa ‘laufen’ und ‘spotten’ und 
die Bedeutungsdifferenzierung von an. skoppa ‘zum Narren halten,’ aschw. 
skoppa, skuppa ‘springen, laufen’ weisen fiir die Verba auf eine Grund- 
bedeutung ‘hiipfen, scherzen.’ Das Nebeneinander von vorhandener und 
fehlender Gemination in *skopdn, *skoppdn und die Existenz der Variante 
*skoffon sind bei dem gefiihlsbeladenen Begriff nicht erstaunlich. 

Scop und sco(p)f ‘Dichter’ wie ahd. sco(p)f ‘Dichtung’ werden als 
Postverbalia erklirt. Die auffallige Verwendung des ahd. Wortes in zwei- 
facher Funktion diirfte auf das Vorbild von lat. mimus zuriickgehen (sowohl 
‘Mime’ wie ‘mimischer Vortrag’). Mit dieser Ableitung aus der Sphire des 
Mimus lenkt die Untersuchung zur einleitenden These zuriick. Freilich ist 
damit nicht die kulturhistorische Feststellung Heuslers und Baeseckes wider- 
legt, da& die hohe Dichtung des skop in nachgermanischer Zeit durch das 
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Spielminnische verdringt wurde, mag nun der Spielmann auch einmal auf 
den Namen skop ein semantisches Anrecht gehabt haben. 
Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE: DER KUNSTLERISCHE GEDANKENAUFBAU. 
Von Rotraut Ruck. Basel: Benno Schwabe & Co., 1954. Pp. 47. 


DAS SCHRIFTCHEN stammt aus der Schule Friedrich Rankes und versucht, 
iiber die Einzelanalysen von Spriichen hinausgreifend, die Baugesetze von 
Spruchgruppen zu erfassen, die durch den gemeinsamen Ton verbunden sind. 
Behandelt werden aber nur die Spriiche des 1. Philippstons und des 1. Otto- 
tons, weil sie die dankbarsten Beispiele fiir die Methode boten. (Diese Be- 
schrinkung hitte in Titel und Untertitel ausgedriickt werden sollen.) 

Die Zweiteilung der Untersuchung hat ihre Reize, denn die beiden Téne 
sind ihrem metrischen Bau nach recht verschieden. Der Philippston besteht 
aus einer Folge von gleichlaufenden Teilen, die durch Walthers Kunst zu 
einer Folge von Steigerungen wird. Die Weise des Ottotons ist gregorianisch 
und feierlicher, mit Alliteration geschmiickt. Dazu ist der Inhalt dramatischer, 
Personen treten redend auf, zwei Parteien werden einander gegeniibergestellt. 
Die dreimalige Anrufung des Kaisers, die einmalige des Papstes unterstreichen 
die lebendige Rede. Beide Spruchgruppen arbeiten aber mehr mit Assoziati- 
onen als mit logischen Argumenten; die Gedankenfolge entbehrt der logischen 
Tektonik. Umso mehr bewundern wir, wie es dem Dichter gelingt, den Flu8 
der Vorstellungen in die Schlufzeile, das Ziel des Gedichtes, machtvoll 
miinden zu lassen. Affektgeladen mit Ausruf, Frage oder Sentenz im Ottoton, 
mit Doppelsinn beschwert im Philippston, vollendet die zwélfte Zeile den 
Spruch. 

Die Interpretation schreitet von der Einzelzeile zur metrischen Teil- 
einheit (Stollen usw.) vor, von dieser zur Strophe, von dieser zur ganzen 
Gruppe. Uberlegungen iiber die ZusammengehGrigkeit von Spriichen inner- 
halb der Gruppe begleiten die Analyse—Wenn wir der Verfasserin glauben 
wollen, dann ist in der zwélften Zeile von 18,29 leitestern eine Anspielung auf 
den Stern von Bethlehem, und in der zwélften von 19,5 sollte den wtsen auf 
die Magier bezogen werden. Dadurch wiirden diese beiden Spriiche zu einer 
bisher unbegriffenen Einheit zusammentreten, wie Wunsch und Erfiillung. 

Man wiirde gerne sehen, daf§ die Absicht der Verfasserin, simtliche 
Spruchténe Walthers in der geschilderten Weise zu untersuchen, verwirklicht 
wird. 

Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


WoLFRAM VON EsCHENBACHS PARZIVAL IM WANDEL DER ZEITEN. Von Ralph 
Lowet. Miinchen: Verlag Pohl & Co., 1955. Pp. 215. 


IN 1940 J. Gétz published a Freiburg dissertation, Die Entwicklung des 
Wolframbildes von Bodmer bis sum Tode Lachmanns . . . (1851). Mr. Lowet’s 
study, confining itself to the Parsival, carries on the survey of the Wolfram- 
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forschung for roughly another hundred years. It was directed by Professor 
Otto Springer, whose guidance is gratefully acknowledged. Mr. Lowet would 
have done well in his introduction to specify precisely the terminal point of 
his study and to designate it as undertaken in America at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The bibliography lists about 150 items of Wolfram scholarship, 
one of them as late as 1950. With one or two exceptions all of them are dis- 
cussed in the book. Since this is a stimulating, well-written presentation, of 
lasting value as a work of reference, an index of names would have been a very 
desirable addition. 

Mr. Lowet organizes his survey under three headings. The first deals with 
the Kyot controversy, the second with the special problems raised by Books 
I and II, and the third with the religious and ethical orientation of the 
Parzival. Each chapter presents the material in strictly chronological order 
with ample documentation. Only at the beginning, where Mr. Lowet re- 
capitulates some of the points made by Gétz, there seems to be some ob- 
scurity regarding the sequence of Simrock’s attacks on Lachmann’s position 
(pp. 16-20). 

That none of these questions has been settled is apparent from the flow of 
publications in periodical and book form during the last six years. A survey 
such as Mr. Lowet’s therefore becomes another item in the great debate. Mr. 
Lowet tells us clearly where he stands. He holds that Wolfram’s alleged 
source, Kyot, is nothing but a fiction. He believes that Books I and II are 
Wolfram’s own invention and that they were written prior to Books III-VI. 
He conceives of Wolfram not as a theologian or a reformer-heretic, but as a 
layman deeply imbued with the spirit of piety in terms of Christian chivalry. 
Throughout the discussion he is at pains to summarize objectively the salient 
arguments pro and con. Oversimplification is, of course, a constant danger in 
dealing with these intricate issues, and Mr. Lowet does not always succeed 
in avoiding it. His discussion of Parzival’s guilt (pp. 168-69 and passim) is a 
case in point. 

Misprints of a minor sort are fairly abundant. There is also an occasional 
slip which must be charged to the author. Conspicuous among these is the 
spelling munsalwaesche for munsalvaesche in a score of places. 

HERMANN J. WEIGAND 
Yale University 


G.-C. LICHTENBERG PRECURSEUR DU ROMANTISME: L’HOMME ET L’OEUVRE. 
Par Albert Schneider. Nancy: Publications de |’Université de la Sarre, 
1954. Pp. 327. 

GrorG CHRISTOPH LICHTENBERG PENSEUR. Par Albert Schneider. Paris: 
Société d’édition “Les Belles Lettres,” [1955]. Pp. 177. 


DER VERFASSER, Professor an der Universitat des Saarlandes, hat uns in diesen 
einander erginzenden Banden, von denen jeder auch fiir sich allein Daseins- 
berechtigung beansprucht, das wichtigste Werk beschert, das bisher iiber 
Lichtenberg erschienen ist. Wir haben hier endlich eine auf griindlicher 
Kenntnis des Gegenstandes beruhende umfassende Darstellung, die nicht— 
sich im wesentlichen auf die Gedankenhefte beschrinkend—blo8 oft Gesagtes 
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variiert, noch auch—einem bestimmten Gesichtspunkt verpflichtet oder in 
eine subjektive Theorie verliebt—alles, was Lichtenberg geschrieben hat, 
iiber einen Leisten schlagt und darum verzerrt. Schon durch ihre weitriumige, 
beziehungsreiche Anlage weist ihm diese Monographie zum erstenmal den 
Rang in der deutschen Literatur- und Geistesgeschichte an, den er verdient. 
Dazu kennt und versteht Schneider seinen Autor mit jener Sicherheit, die nur 
langer Umgang gewahren kann. 

Wie ein Werk iiber Lichtenberg am besten zu organisieren sei, ist viel- 
leicht das schwierigste Problem einer umfassenden Behandlung dieses sprung- 
haften Fragmentisten, der sich so sehr bemiihte, keiner zu sein. Der erste 
Band, L’homme et l’oeuvre, behandelt das Leben in erzahlender, das Werk in 
gattungsm&fig geordneter Darstellung; der zweite, Penseur, ordnet, was 
meist schon im ersten gesagt ist, neu an und entwirft aus ihm ein Bild der 
Welt- und Geistesanschauung des Schriftstellers. Dieser Vorgangsweise ist 
der Verfasser mit Beharrlichkeit gefolgt. Ein auSerst langsames, im Tempo 
unbeirrbar gleichmafiges Weiterschreiten, dem am Wege mancher neue Fund 
gelingt, charakterisiert die Studie. Der in ihr vorwaltende esprit géometrique 
dringt sich dem Leser offenkundiger auf als ein esprit de finesse; doch ist 
dieser keineswegs abwesend. Er verbindet sich da und dort—vor allem, wo es 
um Lichtenbergs Person geht—mit erwairmender menschlicher Zartheit. 

Im biographischen Teil des ersten Bandes, “La Vie,” ist alles Wissens- 
werte und leider allzuviel Nicht-Wissenswertes aus dem Leben des Helden 
umsichtig zusammengetragen, oft belebt durch einen dramatisch anschau- 
lichen, aber sachlichen Ton, der den Eindruck miterlebter Wirklichkeit er- 
zeugt. Besonderer Scharfblick ist hier bewahrt in der Deutung des Dokumen- 
tarischen, etwa in der Erforschung des Alters der “kleinen Stechard” und in 
der Identifizierung des ““Kometen,” der Ungliicklich-geliebten von 1771. Wo 
aber der Scharfsinn fiir Fragen bemiiht wird wie nach dem genauen Zeit- 
punkt, zu dem Lichtenberg das erste Mal mit Dorothea geschlafen habe, da 
gerit die Studie in das Gebiet einer vielleicht allzu oft “deutsch” gescholtenen 
Griindlichkeit, die, verbiindet mit unterscheidungslosem Tatsachenhunger, 
Irrelevantes zutage férdert. Was sollen etwa die 14 Zeilen, die einer medizi- 
nischen Diskussion der Todesursache des armen Miadchens gewidmet sind, was 
alle die anderen aus den Tagebiichern und Briefen und aus Denekes Biogra- 
phie itibernommenen Fakta wie die Popularitit der Kénigin von Schweden 
(S. 51), die Namen der Verwandten und Jugendfreunde, denen Lichtenberg 
von Stade aus Briefe schreibt, und die anschlieSienden Bemerkungen iiber die 
weiteren Schicksale eines dieser Neffen (S. 54)? Wen in aller Welt, einschlief- 
lich der treuesten Liebhaber Lichtenbergs, interessieren die Namen der 
vier Kammermusiker, deren Konzert er in der Gesellschaft der kéniglichen 
Familie beiwohnt (S. 68)? 

Der zweite Teil, ‘Les Oeuvres,” ist besonders verdienstlich durch die 
fruchtbare Aufmerksamkeit, die der Verfasser in fiinf Kapiteln den gewéhnlich 
vernachlissigten nicht-aphoristischen Schriften zugewendet hat, und zwar: 
(1) den didaktischen, (2) den humoristischen, satirischen und polemischen, 
(3) der Literatur- und Theaterkritik, (4) den Kommentaren zu Kupferstichen 
und (5) den erzaihlenden Werken. Die ausgezeichneten Kapitel VI und VII 
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gelten den Briefen und den Gedankenbiichern. Ihnen folgt eine weitblickende 
Zusammenfassung, die die Eigenart und Stellung Lichtenbergs in der Litera- 
tur zu bestimmen sucht. Die sachlichen Voraussetzungen der Schriften 
erklirt Schneider sorgfaltig; sie selbst deutet und beurteilt er oft mit Einsicht 
und Feingefiihl, aber dann gibt es wieder andere, wo Deutung und Urteil 
fehlen und der Leser mit ausgedehnten Inhaltsangaben vorlieb nehmen mu8— 
eher Material fiir eine Darstellung als Darstellung. 

Erfreuliches Augenmerk hat der Verfasser der Formbeschreibung zuge- 
wendet. Sie gewinnt von der traditionell geschulten Aufmerksamkeit des 
franzésischen Literaturforschers fiir Sprache und Stil; aber auch hier findet 
sich allzu hiufig neben aufschluBreichen Beobachtungen ein auf strikt 
aiuBerliche Kategorien der Rhetorik beschrinktes Feststellen, das dem 
stilistischen Sinn der Formen nicht nachgeht. 

Die Kapitel-Uberschriften des zweiten Bandes (Penseur) geben eine 
Vorstellung von seiner Anlage: “Probleme und Methoden [Lichtenbergs],” 
“L. und die Wissenschaft,” “L. und die Literatur,” ““L. und die Philosophie,” 
“L.s System.” Es folgt ein der Zusammenfassung des ersten Bandes ent- 
sprechendes “‘Schlu®wort.” Es ist dankenswert, daf der Verfasser hier mit 
Weitblick und Sachkenntnis die Verhaltensweise Lichtenbergs zu Problemen 
und Strémungen im europiischen Denken seiner Zeit festlegt. Aber allzu viel 
Nachdruck scheint uns auf Lichtenbergs ‘““Meinungen” gelegt zu sein statt auf 
sein Denken, auf den Inhalt des Denkens statt auf seine Qualititen. Diese 
machen Lichtenbergs Grife aus, nicht jenes. Schneider wei, wie beweglich, 
vom Zusammenhang her bestimmt, Lichtenbergs Denken ist, von einigen 
bestimmten Grundlinien seiner Philosophie und konstanten Neigungen und 
Abneigungen abgesehen. Trotzdem kann er der Versuchung nicht wider- 
stehen, Au®erungen Lichtenbergs iiber bestimmte Fragen zusammenzu- 
stellen, getrennt durch “aber,” “andrerseits,” “jedoch.” Dies macht die 
Wiedergabe fiir den gegebenen Zweck sinnlos oder erzeugt den Eindruck eines 
“Systems” auf Gebieten, wo keines vorhanden ist. Diese Gefahr ist besonders 
gro, weil in den nicht-biographischen Kapiteln Chronologie au®er acht ge- 
lassen ist und AufSerungen nebeneinander erscheinen, die durch Jahrzehnte ge- 
trennt sind. (Darum wire bei Briefzitaten Angabe des Datums statt der bloBen 
Band- und Seitenangabe erwiinscht.) Am bemerkenswertesten an diesem 
Buch eines franzésischen Forschers ist wohl die Tatsache, daB er Lichtenbergs 
Aphorismen, was die Form der besten unter ihnen betrifft, auf zumindest 
dieselbe Ebene stellt wie die La Rochefoucaulds und dabei Lichtenbergs 
Geist und Metaphorik als reicher anerkennt; am neuartigesten, da er Lich- 
tenberg fiir den Existentialismus in Anspruch nimmt, nicht in einer Ver- 
beugung vor einem modisch gewordenen Terminus, sondern mit guten 
Griinden; am lehrreichsten, daf er eine wesentliche Verwandtschaft zwischen 
Paul Valérys Denkmethode und der von Lichtenberg “erfundenen”’ demon- 
striert. Die Wichtigkeit dieser Erfindung scheint uns allerdings iiberschatzt, 
gemessen an ihren Ergebnissen und verglichen mit der Wichtigkeit, Lichten- 
bergs unbewuLtes Denkverfahren zu beschreiben und psychologisch oder 
geistegeschichtlich zu deuten. 

Das Hauptverdienst des Werkes besteht fiir den mit Lichtenberg wenig 
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Vertrauten in der Spannweite des Unternehmens, die der Spannweite seines 
Geistes und der Problemfiille seiner Schriften gerecht wird; fiir den Kenner 
in dem BienenfleifS und der Sachkenntnis, mit der der Verfasser durch Kreuz- 
und Querverkniipfungen aus Tausenden von iibersetzten Notizen und Stellen 
aus Lichtenbergs Schriften ein Netz gewirkt und in ihm die widerspruchsvolle 
Welt seiner Meinungen eingefangen hat. Er hat damit fiir andere Forscher 
etwas Unersetzliches geleistet: man kann jetzt “nachsehen,” was der Aphorist 
iiber dieses oder jenes gesagt hat. 

Angesichts solcher Verdienste fallen vereinzelte irrtiimliche Bemerkungen 
und Ubersetzungen, fragwiirdige Deutungen und selbst Unzulanglichkeiten 
in der Behandlung mancher Schriften—wie der Hogarth-Kommentare und 
der Vo$-Polemik—nicht sehr ins Gewicht. (Einige kommen in unserem dem- 
nichst in der DVjs erscheinenden Aufsatz ‘“‘Amintors Morgenandacht” zur 
Sprache.) Schwerer scheint uns zu wiegen, daf den Grundantrieben des 
Denkens und Wirkens Lichtenbergs keine Erwigung gewidmet ist und daf 
in dem sonst so eindrucksvoll-vielseitigen Bild eine angemessene Wiirdigung 
seines Humors fehlt. Und doch ist es die intellektuelle Erheiterung, die als 
Gesamteindruck der Lektiire Lichtenbergs zuriickbleibt, ja ihr neben der 
Schirfe und Originalitait seines Denkens den gréften Reiz verleiht. 

Die Hauptschwiche aber des in vielem so vorziiglichen Werkes ist seine 
Darstellungsweise—die unmafige Breite des Berichts und der Diskussion, der 
Mangel an Gewichtsverteilung, die Gleichgiiltigkeit gegen eine Unzahl iiber- 
fliissiger Wiederholungen; wir erfahren zum Beispiel auf S. 112 des ersten 
Bandes zum fiinften Mal—und immer wieder wie eine Neuigkeit—da8 
Lichtenbergs Gehalt 200 Taler gewesen sei. So erfreulich es ist, da dem Ver- 
fasser anscheinend unbeschrankter Raum zur Verfiigung stand, so sehr hat 
sich dies an der Darstellung geriacht. 

Was -onst noch Technisches betrifft, hitten nicht irgendwo auf den 500 
Seiten die deutschen Titel der Schriften Lichtenbergs Platz finden kénnen? Sie 
alle, ja selbst die Namen zeitgendssischer deutscher Zeitschriften erscheinen 
nur in franzésischer Ubersetzung. Der erste Band enthialt eine erstaunlich 
reichhaltige Bibliographie—etwa 450 Titel—der Gesamtausgaben und Aus- 
wahlen aus Lichtenberg sowie der Literatur iiber ihn und iiber den Roman als 
literarische Gattung. Sie scheint Vollstandigkeit anzustreben, denn sie schlieBt 
den Brockhaus, den Larousse und die Britannica ebenso ein wie belanglose Plau- 
dereien iiber Lichtenberg in Tageszeitungen und Poetisierungen seines Lebens. 
Sehr wenige Liicken sind uns aufgefallen: zum Aphorismus W. Grenzmann, 
“Probleme des Aphorismus,” Jahrbuch f. Aesth. u. allg. Kunstw., 1951, S. 
122-44; zu den Lichtenbergschen Figuren in moderner Physik Merrill und 
Hippel im Journal of Applied Physics, x (1939), 873-87. Man wird uns ver- 
zeihen, wenn wir von unseren eigenen ungenannten Arbeiten hier den im 
Krieg erschienenen und darum dem Verfasser gewif unbekannt gebliebenen 
Artikel “Lichtenbergs Anfiange in ihren Wesensziigen” (PMLA, tvt [1941], 
691-709) erwahnen, weil er uns wichtiger erscheint als unsere anderen, in der 
Bibliographie angefiihrten und mit freundlichen Worten bedachten Lichten- 
berg-Studien. Von den bei Domke, “Lichtenberg in fremder Sprache” (Zs. f. 
Biicherfreunde, 1933 [nicht 1934, wie es schon bei Requadt heift]), beschrie- 
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benen Ubersetzungen und Artikeln sind einige genannt, andere nicht; hinzu- 
zufiigen waren auferdem G. Thiele, G. C. L.: Aforismos, Seleccionados, 
traducidos y prologados (Buenos Aires, 1942) und Alf Vetlesen, “Sgren Kier- 
kegaard og G. C. L.,” Edda, 1934. 
FRANZ H. MAUTNER 
Swarthmore College 


GoETHES WERKE, HAMBURGER AUSGABE IN VIERZEHN BANDEN. Herausge- 
geben von Erich Trunz. Band xu1: NATURWISSENSCHAFTLICHE SCHRIF- 
TEN. Textkritisch durchgesehen und mit Anmerkungen versehen von 
Dorothea Kuhn (Allgemeine Naturwissenschaft—Morphologie—Geolo- 
gie) und Rike Wankmiiller (Farbenlehre). Mit einem Nachwort von Carl 
Friedrich v. Weizsicker. Erste Auflage. Hamburg: Christian Wegner 
Verlag, 1955. Pp. 644. 


ES Ist erfreulich, in diesem Band der Trunzschen Goethe-Ausgabe eine reiche 
und vielseitige Auswahl der naturwissenschaftlichen Schriften des Dichters 
zu finden. 

Der Fachwissenschaftler ist nur zu geneigt, die wissenschaftlichen Be- 
strebungen Goethes mit nachsichtigem Licheln abzutun (soweit er iiberhaupt 
damit vertraut ist), und er tate gut daran, sie aus der Eigenart des Goetheschen 
Geistes und seiner Zeit gerechter werten zu lernen. Auch dem breiteren Pu- 
blikum, das diese Seite des Goetheschen Schaffens zu wenig beachtet hat— 
teils, weil es nur den Dichter kannte und kennen wollte, teils weil diese 
Schriften im allgemeinen schwerer zuginglich sind—gibt dieser Band Gelegen- 
heit, sich naher damit bekannt zu machen. 

Selbst wenn Goethe in mancher Hinsicht naturwissenschaftlich falsche 
Schliisse gezogen hat und bei der Eigenart seines Geistes ziehen mufte, sind 
wir immer wieder erstaunt iiber die Vielseitigkeit seiner wissenschaftlichen 
Interessen, die Hingabe an seine Forschung und die geistreiche Interpretation 
der naturwissenschaftlichen Phinomene, die er zum Gegenstand seiner 
Betrachtung gemacht hat. 

Dies tritt besonders im ersten Teil der von Dorothea Kuhn ausgewihlten 
Schriften—“Zur Naturwissenschaft im allgemeinen’”—in Erscheinung. Hier 
finden sich so aufschluBreiche Abhandlungen wie “Erfahrung und Wissen- 
schaft,” “Einwirkung der neueren Philosophie.” (“‘Fiir Philosophie im eigent- 
lichen Sinne hatte ich kein Organ. . . ”’; vgl. auch Goethes Einstellung zu 
dem grofien Kénigsberger: “Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft war langst 
erschienen, sie lag aber véllig auSerhalb meines Kreises...” sowie die 
Darstellung seines Verhialtnisses zu den Denkweisen Schillers, Fichtes, 
Schellings, Hegels, der Gebriider Humboldt und Schlegel.) Andere beachtens- 
werte Aufsitze dieses Teiles sind “Bedenken und Ergebung,” “Bildungstrieb,” 
und “‘Bedeutende Férderung durch ein einziges geistreiches Wort’’ (wo Goethe 
auf die Gegenstindlichkeit seines Denkens hinweist). Dem Toblerschen Auf- 
satz “Die Natur” folgt die Goethesche Erlauterung dazu, in der der Dichter 
die fiir ihn so bezeichnenden Begriffe der Polaritat und Steigerung betont. Hier 
weist er auch auf die 1787 in Sizilien “so im Anschauen wie im Begriff er- 
kannte” Metamorphose der Pflanzen und auf die drei Jahre spiter in Venedig 
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gewonnene Erkenntnis vom Ursprung des Schiadels aus den Wirbelknochen 
hin. In “Analyse und Synthese” wendet er sich gegen die einseitige syn- 
thetische Auffassung von der Brechung und Polarisation des Lichtes und 
greift besonders Newtons Methode an, der er das analytische Verfahren 
seiner eigenen Farbenlehre gegeniiberstellt, die Notwendigkeit der Erginzung 
der Analyse durch die Synthese betonend. 

Im folgenden Abschnitt bietet die Herausgeberin eine Reihe von Abhand- 
lungen zur Morphologie. Die Aufsitze ‘Das Unternehmen wird entschuldigt,”’ 
“Die Absicht eingeleitet,” ““Der Inhalt bevorwortet,”’ leiten diesen Abschnitt 
ein. In dem letzteren findet sich die wichtige Bemerkung Goethes, daf er, wie 
er friiher die Urpflanze aufgesucht, nunmehr bemiiht sei, das Urtier zu finden, 
in dem er den Begriff, die Idee des Tieres zu erfassen strebt. Diesen Aufsitzen 
schlieSt sich die ““Metamorphose der Pflanzen” an nebst einigen Ausziigen 
aus “Spiraltendenz der Vegetation” und aus Goethes klassischer Darstellung 
der Geschichte seiner botanischen Studien. 

Die morphologischen Aufsitze zur Zoologie werden durch die “Ein- 
leitung zur vergleichenden Anatomie, ausgehend von der Osteologie”’ eréffnet. 
Ihr folgt die wichtige Abhandlung vom Zwischenkieferknochen. Kiirzere 
Aufsitze (‘“‘Fossiler Stier,” ““Die Lepaden’”’) schlieSen sich an, denen bedeut- 
same Abschnitte aus der vergleichenden Knochenlehre folgen. Eine aus- 
fiihrliche Diskussion der “Principes de philosophie zoologique” von Geoffroy 
de Saint Hilaire beschlieSt den morphologischen Teil des Bandes. 

Im weiteren bietet Dorothea Kuhn Beispiele aus Goethes geologischen 
Schriften (darunter die bedeutende “Uber den Granit’’) und aus denen zur 
Meteorologie. 

Gute Wiedergaben Goethescher Skizzen zur Morphologie, Osteologie und 
Geologie sind den Aufsiatzen beigegeben. 

Die textkritischen Hinweise der Herausgeberin dieses Teiles sind den 
Anmerkungen zu jeder Abhandlung jeweils vorgesetzt, was die Einheitlichkeit 
der Behandlung starker hervortreten lat. Die Anmerkungen selbst sind reich- 
haltig und aufschluGreich und werden durch eine einsichtsvolle Einleitung 
eréffnet, in der eine kurze und iibersichtliche Darstellung und Wertung der 
naturwissenschaftlichen Bestrebungen und der Methode des Dichters und 
seiner Stellung in der wissenschaftlichen Situation seiner Zeit geboten wird. 

Es sei noch darauf hingewiesen, daf§ Frau Dr. Kuhn “in jahrelanger 
Arbeit im Weimarer Goethe-Archiv die Handschriften fiir den vorliegenden 
Band sorgfaltig abgeschrieben” und durch Vergleichung mit den Erstdrucken 
eine zuverlassige Textwiedergabe erreicht hat. Es gelang ihr, mehrere Auf- 
sitze zum ersten Mal richtig zu datieren. Der Aufsatz “Inwiefern die Idee, 
Schénheit sei Vollkommenheit mit Freiheit, auf organische Naturen ange- 
wendet werden kénne” erscheint hier zum ersten Mal in einer Ausgabe 
Goethescher Werke. _ 

Der der Farbenlehre vorbehaltene Teil des Bandes ist von Rike Wank- 
miiller bearbeitet, die nicht nur durch jahrelanges Studium dieses Werkes, 
sondern auch durch ein feines kiinstlerisches Empfinden und durch eine 
wissenschaftlich tiichtige Methodik zu dieser Aufgabe wohl befihigt er- 
scheint. Sie hat den fiir die Farbenlehre reprisentativsten, den “didaktischen” 
Teil zur Veréffentlichung ausgewahlt und ihm Goethes Selbstanzeige seines 
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Werkes Zur Farbenlehre in Cottas Morgenblatt angeschlossen, die eine gute 
Ubersicht des Gesamtwerkes (“Didaktischer Teil’—‘Polemischer Teil” — 
“Historischer Teil”) vermittelt und die ablehnende Stellung des Dichters zur 
Newtonschen Theorie der Farben klar hervortreten laSt. Die textkritischen 
Hinweise und die Anmerkungen zur Farbenlehre sind verla®lich, vielleicht hier 
und da etwas zu kurz gefaBt. 

In einem Nachwort wertet der Physiker Carl Friedrich v. Weizsacker 
die naturwissenschaftlichen Bestrebungen Goethes mit feinsinnigem Ver- 
standnis fiir die psychologische Besonderheit des Dichters, der “‘irrte, weil er 
irren wollte.” Goethe war, auch wo er Wissenschaftler sein wollte, von dem 
Gesetz seiner schépferischen Natur bestimmt, die ihn zur subjektiven Inter- 
pretation der Phinomene dringte, wo die Wissenschaft die strengste Objek- 
tivitét fordert. (““Erfahrung wird der Sinneseindruck fiir die Wissenschaft 
gerade dadurch, daf} er wiederholbar ist. Das Wiederholbare aber ist ersetzbar. 
—Die Sinneserfahrung, in der Goethes Wissenschaft wurzelt, ist seine eigene, 
ist unersetzlich.””) In der Auffassung von der Idee (der Urpflanze) stellt v. 
Weizsacker den Dichter und Kant einander gegeniiber und riickt jenen in die 
Nihe Platos, ohne ihn mit dem Griechen zu identifizieren. Er ordnet das 
Denken Goethes verstandnisvoll in die philosophischen und wissenschaftlichen 
Bestrebungen seines Zeitalters ein und verbindet damit die Wertung dieser 
Bemiihungen in der Gegenwart. Beispiele Goethescher Dichtung werden 
geistvoll und zweckmiafig illustrierend zitiert. 

ERICH FUNKE 
The State University of Iowa 


GOETHE: SELECTED LETTERS 1770-1786 AND 1788-1832. Two vols. Edited by 
Barker Fairley. (Blackwell’s German Texts:) Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 
1949, 1955. ros. 6d. each. 


IN THE introductions to the Selected Letters Professor Fairley gives an excellent 
and succinct presentation of Goethe’s development as a writer of letters, from 
his Leipzig period on down to 1832, the year of his death. He draws attention 
to the close relationship between Goethe’s letters and his poetry, how they 
and his creative writing gradually meet. This is very evident in the imagery 
they use. The editor’s aim was to bring out the appeal which these letters 
make for their own sake. When we consider the huge number from which he 
had to make his selection, the task was stupendous and tantalizing. 

From Strassburg on, the letters are fascinating in their own right, reveal- 
ing the emotional and intellectual turmoil of the writer. In the letters to 
Kestner and Lotte we can clearly perceive how the poetic impulse slowly be- 
comes more and more manifest, until they seem to be only an extension and 
a faithful record of his moods and emotions. 

Until his journey to Italy in 1786 Goethe’s letters are written on the spur 
of the moment and prompted by impulse; so it is not surprising that the 
language is often merely an adaptation of his way of talking, verging strongly 
on the vernacular. After Italy he writes more deliberately. The letters are no 
longer the poetic documents they were prior to this journey. They become 
more and more intellectual, the medium for the communication of his 
ideas. 
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Professor Fairley has wisely excluded from this selection letters written 
from Italy. They should be read, as he suggests, in the form in which they 
appear in the Jtalienische Reise or in conjunction with the latter. And letters 
to Schiller have been limited to less than ten because they properly belong 
where Goethe assigned them, to the Goethe-Schiller ““Briefwechsel.” 

The post-Italian letters and particularly those of the last five years show, 
as the editor makes clear, that Goethe had found himself and that after he had 
once done so there was no departure from his convictions. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


GOETHE’s SocIAL PHILOSOPHY (AS REVEALED IN “KAMPAGNE IN FRANK- 
REICH” AND “BELAGERUNG VON MAINz’’). By Alfred G. Steer, Jr. 
(University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, No. 15.) Chapel Hill, 1955. Pp. xiv-+178. Cloth, $5.00. 


IN THE introduction to his monograph Dr. Steer tells us that his aim will be 
to show the functional importance of Goethe’s family concept in his two works 
Kampagne in Frankreich and Belagerung von Mainz. Even though there is an 
external break between them, they nevertheless form an organic whole, 
united by the Goethean conception of the family as “‘Urform” and “Meta- 
morphose” of all forms of human society. 

In the opinion of the author the Kampagne is a very important contribu- 
tion to Goethe’s social philosophy as it was developed in reaction to the French 
Revolution. The natural and original form of society, the family, was expanded 
by him in this work into the “Volk” or “Volkheit,” which is an organic 
entity held together from within by natural and eternal laws. Goethe was 
opposed to, and deeply fearful of, the Revolution because it did not spring 
from organic, but from abstract and false ideas and principles. Parenthetically, 
however, it must also be said that the opponents of the Revolution, the 
émigrés and the monarchs of Austria and Prussia, found little favor in his 
eyes. Their actions were motivated by narrowly personal and selfish or by 
outmoded dynastic considerations. Furthermore, the author draws attention 
to the similar thought processes in Kampagne-Belagerung which clearly show 
that Goethe’s observations on the Revolution were not just transitory, 
subjective reactions to specific events, but basic ideas of his social philosophy, 
lifting this work from the biographical into the sociological sphere. He also 
calls attention to Goethe’s bitter disappointment at the Jacobis and their 
friends when he failed to find among them the rudiments and the seeds of a 
German “Volk,” and shows how in his “Revolutionsdichtungen”’ he tried to 
lead his people toward his ideal of ‘Volkheit” but failed to arouse the desired 
response. 

Dr. Steer is inclined to regard the whole Kampagne-Belagerung as a futile 
quest on the part of Goethe for the germs of a future “‘Volkheit” in Germany. 
For the primary concern of the older Goethe was with life in its collective mani- 
festations, whether it be a family or a “Volk.” 

The reviewer feels that the very detailed analysis of the content of this 
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work is at times a bit tedious, but this does not detract an iota from its value 
as careful and painstaking research. A good bibliography is appended. 
THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


GoretHEes NOvELLE “Dr—E WAHLVERWANDTSCHAFTEN”: EIN REKONSTRUK- 
TIONSVERSUCH. Von Hans M. Wolff. (University of California Publica- 
tions in Modern Philology, Vol. 43.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1955. Pp. 86. 


IN HIS BOOK on Goethe in der Periode der Wahlverwandtschaften (Bern, 1952), 
Hans M. Wolff claimed that the original version of Die Wahlverwandtschaften, 
the novelle written in 1808 for the Wanderjahre, could be reconstrued by 
means of textual evidence. The obvious inconsistencies in the novel were to be 
used as principal clues to identify the additions and interpolations made by 
Goethe when he reworked the text into a novel the following year. Wolff went 
so far as to indicate briefly those sections of the novel which in his opinion 
constituted the text of the original movelle. 

Speculations of this kind are Wolff’s forte. He carries them out with a 
sublime and often reckless ingenuity that has to do more with clairvoyance 
than with philology; his methods and those of traditional textual criticism are 
certainly worlds apart. There seems to be something of a detective in Wolff; 
he seems to feel the compunction to expose the most carefully hidden flaws 
in a work, and he will not rest until he has retraced a poet’s creative steps 
back to his earliest drafts. He may not always convince his reader, but he 
forces him to reread a text with new eyes. When Wolff goes to work, a general 
house cleaning takes place; and when he is done, old familiar works take on 
new life. 

It is not possible, nor is it necessary, to agree with him all along the line; 
actually he does not always agree with himself. The reconstruction of the 
novelle which he presents in his new publication differs in some important 
points from the outline he gave of it in his study of 1952. He candidly admits 
that he is not at all sure of some of the cuts he has made in order to reduce the 
volume of the novel to that of the movelle. But he has made them anyway. 
What he has to offer belongs essentially in the realm of hypothesis, but there 
is no doubt that some of his conjectures will stand the test of time. What is 
rather disconcerting, however, is his occasional carelessness in the wording of 
his claims. Too often he proceeds in a high-handed fashion; and when that is 
reflected too blatantly in his phrasing, he lays himself open unnecessarily to 
criticism. Thus, when he states in the introduction that it is possible “die alte 
Fassung der Wahlverwandtschaften, die Novelle, wiederherzustellen,” he gives 
the impression that the reader can expect a new and perfectly rounded piece 
of prose. But that is not the case. Not only are there gaps that Wolff obviously 
cannot fill, but the ending of the novelle also remains in complete darkness: 
what he has to offer or suggest as ending is pure fiction. A little more care in 
the formulation of his initial statement would have avoided this dilemma. 

Wolff has attempted such reconstructions elsewhere and, we believe, with 
happier results. His examination of Kleist’s texts has basically changed our 
understanding of the poet (Heinrich von Kleist: Die Geschichte seines Schaffens, 
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Berkeley, 1954). To be sure here, too, the last word has yet to be spoken; how- 
ever, Wolff has nevertheless indicated the strong possibility that practically 
all of Kleist’s works are based on, and derived from, concepts that belong to 
his early period. He has given us a new feeling not only for the complexity of 
his writings but also for the very nature of his tragedy as a man and as a poet. 
Nothing like that has come out of his study of the Wahlverwandtschaften. 
Indeed, we may ask why Wolff has taken so much trouble with this work. Was 
it only to prove that Goethe has hopelessly spoiled a beautiful novelle by 
turning it into a novel of dubious artistic quality? This is to assume that 
Goethe’s additions of the year 1809 are of inferior value. Few of his readers 
will accept such a conclusion. Obviously, Goethe had decided to rework the 
novelle out of a sense of dissatisfaction with it, and it is a foregone conclusion 
that it was not the form but the contents that he considered inadequate. We 
will agree with Wolff that in the movelle Goethe had condemned Eduard 
while he looked upon him with greater leniency in the novel, even if we do not 
accept im tote Wolff’s reconstruction of the original version. Infinitely more 
interesting than the reconstruction and its biographical implications is the 
question as to the deeper significance of Goethe’s change of mind with regard 
to the moral evaluation of his characters. If we see the novel in this light, we 
are inclined to think that, despite all its possible artistic flaws, it is more 
essentially Goethean than the movelle had been: it is wiser and more human; 
on this level not the novel but the movelle was “faulty,” and a reconstruction 
of it has only academic interest. 

Perhaps Wolff should have published the result of his efforts in the ap- 
pendix of his earlier work, where it would have played the role that befits it: 
that of being an interesting note to the discussion of more important problems. 

WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
University of Connecticut 


“SCHILLERIANA”’: BRIEFE AN SCHILLER UND SCHILLERS FAMILIENMITGLIEDER 
NACH DEN ABSCHRIFTEN IM BESITZ DES WIENER GOETHE-VEREINS. 
Herausgegeben von Eduard Castle. Osterreichische Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Band 229, 3. Abhandlung. Wien, 1955. Pp. 202. 6. S. 70. 


THE COLLECTOR of this volume of “‘Schilleriana,”’ Carl Kiinzel (1808-77), was 
a native of Heilbronn. As a lad of fourteen he was apprenticed to a paper 
mill of his native city. Here he found, by chance, a letter addressed to Schiller. 
Inspired by the example of the brothers Boisserée, he began to collect auto- 
graphs. In the course of time he came into possession of several hundred 
letters written to Schiller and to members of his family by friends and relatives. 

In March 1876 Kiinzel offered to sell his collection of “‘Schilleriana” to 
the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. The editor, Moritz Etienne, saw at once the 
value of these autographs, but he was reluctant to purchase them in their 
original form. So he proposed to the owner that he have them copied and then 
sell the right to use the material for publication to the newspaper. Kiinzel re- 
fused to do this, but in turn offered to sell the originals for the relatively small 
sum of 1600 marks. This offer was declined also, with the result that finally 
only the copies of the original letters were placed at the disposal of the Neue 
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Freie Presse. The copies were carefully checked by the editors of the feuilleton 
section, and they then selected a relatively small number of them for publica- 
tion. Altogether twenty-one feuilletons appeared from June 4, 1876, to 
November ro, 1877. Later they were published in book form under the title 
Bilder aus der Schillerseit. Finally the carton with a still rather large number 
of copies came into the possession of the library of the Wiener Goethe-Verein. 
The originals, however, seem to have been scattered to the four winds; some 
were sold at auction in large sections, others Blatt fiir Blatt. This is briefly the 
history of Kiinzel’s “‘Schilleriana.”’ 

These letters are, from an aesthetic or literary point of view, quite unim- 
portant, even though we find such names as Herder, Heinrich Meyer, F. H. 
Jacobi, Knebel, etc., among the writers. Yet as a corpus they are an eloquent 
tribute to the poet in the year of the one-hundred-fiftieth anniversary of his 
death. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


THe INSPIRATION MOTIF IN THE WoRKS OF FRANZ GRILLPARZER (WITH 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION OF Libussa). By Gisela Stein. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. Pp. 223. fl. 9.50. 


IN THIS sTuDY the author has a threefold purpose. Her first aim is to assign 
to Grillparzer his relation to the intellectual and cultural life of the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth century. The second is devoted to a discussion of the two 
basic concepts that governed his creative activity—“Sammlung” and 
“Begeisterung”; and the last chapter provides an analysis of the drama 
Libussa, in which the “‘Begeisterung” motif is expanded into an exposition 
of Grillparzer’s view of history. 

The roots of Grillparzer’s philosophical and political thinking are to be 
found in the classical humanism of the eighteenth century, which regarded the 
human personality as a spiritual-corporeal unity, with emphasis on the har- 
monious development of all the human faculties and powers. Dr. Stein adduces 
passages from the writings of Goethe and Grillparzer that reveal a striking 
similarity of thought between them in this regard. Further, Grillparzer’s 
reverence for the natural order is very much akin to Goethe’s humanistic 
conception of nature, i.e., the intuitive-subjective interpretation according 
to human analogy. Another important link between Grillparzer and the 
eighteenth century is his emphasis on form and on the strict delineation of the 
arts. In philosophy the critical idealism of Kant became decisive for the 
thought of Grillparzer; throughout his life he maintained Kantian concepts 
and definitions. Another strong bond between him and Kant, and the eight- 
eenth century altogether, was reverence for the unknowable and a constant 
call for restraint and self-limitation. 

Even though it left its impact on his ideas and personality, the nineteenth 
century as a whole was not congenial to Grillparzer. His attitude toward the 
most important literary movement of the time, Romanticism, was, as the 
author convincingly shows, exceedingly critical. In his opinion the theories 
and practices of this school meant an attack on all established norms of 
beauty and form, 
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A striking similarity, however, between Grillparzer and the Romantic 
movement was the great emphasis placed by both on the emotional and in- 
tuitive side of human nature. But he gave his approval to the works of the 
Romantics only when they measured up to his standards of clarity and form. 

A strong tie with the nineteenth century—and Dr. Stein does not fail to 
emphasize this—is Grillparzer’s view of tragedy, which entailed the victory 
of necessity rather than of moral freedom. 

As Grillparzer opposed what he regarded as an overemphasis on feeling 
by some of the Romantics, so he berated the overreflective poetry of the 
Young Germans that concerned itself too exclusively with the issues of the 
time, rather than with timeless humanity. 

The author points out the great likeness in attitude and ideas between 
Grillparzer and Schopenhauer. They shared the same approach to the prob- 
lems of their age. In a time of increasing rational and scientific endeavors they 
sought to stem the rising tide of a materialism and utilitarianism which 
stressed the practicality of every human activity; both men extolled, in- 
stead, the emotional and intuitive side of human nature. Another very striking 
element in their attitude toward their time is the almost identical view of 
history and of the progress of the world. This brought them into conflict with 
the Hegelian philosophy, which Grillparzer rejected again and again because 
he held it responsible for the growth of nationalism and the glorification of 
“Fortschritt.” 

The core of Dr. Stein’s thorough investigation is her discerning analysis 
of the réle played in Grillparzer’s works and thinking by the concepts 
“Sammlung” and “Begeisterung.” To this end she examines not only his 
dramas and poems, but also his diaries, essays on literature, music, the theater, 
contemporary history, politics, etc. It would seem that for Grillparzer these 
two terms denote an almost identical state of being, a condition which had 
to prevail in order to release his creative activity. It was a state of inner 
harmony that demanded the concentration of all powers and faculties on one 
point which for the time represented the whole world. According to the 
author, Fritz Strich was the first to point out the rootedness of this theory 
in the classical ideal of the interplay of all human faculties for the production 
and enjoyment of art. In this connection it is important to emphasize the 
rational element in “Begeisterung”; reason had a part in it, as well as feeling 
and intuition. Looked at from the purely emotional point of view, it is an al- 
most mystical experience of forgetting oneself in the presence of the eternally 
true and of the great accomplishments of mankind. 

In the last chapter the author evaluates the various interpretations of the 
drama Libussa. Some critics have seen in it only a conflict of culture and 
barbarism, others the struggle between collectivism and individualism, and 
still others the synthesis of Hegelian antitheses, etc. They have, in the opinion 
of the author, overlooked the momentous importance of the final act, where 
the “Begeisterung” motif appears in a cultural and historical variation char- 
acteristic of Grillparzer’s broad outlook. Here it ceases to be only a creative 
principle of poetic production and is transferred into the sphere of political, 
cultural, and psychological conflicts. The action is reduced to a struggle be- 
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tween the inspired wisdom of Libussa and the practical, utilitarian outlook 
of her husband Primislaus. 

Students of Grillparzer owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Stein for her pene- 
trating and stimulating study of the inspiration motif in Grillparzer’s works. 
Her analysis provides us with a very valuable key not only to his works, 
but also to his personality. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


THe EnGiisH Lecenp oF HetnricH Herne. By Sol Liptzin. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. ix+191. 


FOR OVER A CENTURY, the concluding paragraph of Mr. Liptzin’s study states, 
“the English have granted this poet and thinker the hospitality which his own 
countrymen denied him both in life and after death.” That is not quite true, 
for there is almost no German poet (or we might as well say, no young German) 
whose poems do not show in form a strong schooling through Heine’s verse. 
But the astonishing fact, which is clearly brought out in Mr. Liptzin’s book, 
is that Heine’s spirit and thought, the content of his verse and prose, have had 
a much more profound, lasting, and liberating effect in England than in 
Germany (of course, after the forties). No less astonishing is the fact that 
almost from the start of England’s acquaintance with Heine her reaction, 
after a short period of inauspicious beginnings, was so increasingly appreci- 
ative and enthusiastic. 

This development of Heine’s reception in England is well documented 
by Mr. Liptzin in seven closely knit chapters. The first four take us through 
a chronological sequence of the pre-Victorian, early Victorian, mid-Victorian 
and late Victorian periods; then, in the last three, the treatment widens out 
into a thematic discussion of Heine the Wandering Jew (“A Century’s 
Survey”), the Bard of Democracy (“Between Two World Wars’’), and the 
Citizen of the World (“The Contemporary Legend’’). 

The prelude (Chapter I) gives us the early reaction of the thirties when 
there was as yet little known about Heine; it sounds a curious, scandalized, 
frightened strain, a warning against this licentious and cynical nihilist who 
sings with the voice of a siren, far away in Germany and France; but soon 
(II) his voice is transposed into English by men like Julian Fane, Robert 
Bulwer-Lytton and Lord Houghton, and intimate news of the dying poet, 
the Martyr of Montmartre, elicits pity and sympathetic understanding, 
feelings which change to admiring praise under the acclaim of mid-Victorians 
(III) like George Eliot and Matthew Arnold; for Heine fought their battle 
against Philistinism or Bumbleism (as James Thomson calls it). By 1870 
the battle for Heine is won (IV); the scene of Christ in Olympus re-echos in 
Arnold’s and Buchanan’s hymns (foreshadowing Dehmel’s and Max Klinger’s 
representation of the world-shaking Twilight of the Gods in German art). A 
profusion of translations of Heine’s poems follows, and the first biographies 
appear. Heine the Wandering Jew, the avenger of justice, the eternal revolu- 
tionary, the political thinker, the prophet, the continuator and displacer of 
Goethe, the conservative, every facet of this peculiar Protean character finds 
its praise or condemnation, but, all in all, the admiration by far outweighs the 
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vituperation of the few, in the medley of whose voices one hears the steady 
bourdon of Carlyle with its angry hum. 

Mr. Liptzin’s book presents a well informed and objective account of this 
development, which, on the whole, seems to me an unfolding of reactions 
rather than a legend, since, after the initial period of the first chapter is past, 
there is nothing fictional or misconstrued or absolutely false (except the legend 
of the poet’s Prussian mother) in all these judgments about Heine. His 
veracity is that of absolute impressionism: a momentary mood is displaced 
by another. Hence the Stimmungsbruch occurring so often in Heine’s poems 
and the rapid change of attitudes in his prose, where romantic emotion is apt 
to be followed by disillusioned rationality, both superseded by an expression 
of sheer lust to live or a firework of wit. 

Here and there the reader would like to know what poems were preferred 
for translation and in what way some of the translators excelled (even though 
that field is covered by Stanton L. Wormley’s Heine in England, 1943). But 
such an extension would have unbalanced the strict economy of Mr. Liptzin’s 
quantitatively almost equal and well-written chapters. The study is the 
product of a mature and sober scholarship, and we owe its publication to 
grants “awarded by the Lucius N. Littauer Foundation and the Von Klenze 
Fund of the City College, New York.” 

ERNsT FEISE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


GEDICHTE DES FRANZOSISCHEN SYMBOLISMUS IN DEUTSCHEN UBERSETZUNGEN. 
Von Wolfgang Kayser. (Deutsche Texte, 2.) Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1955. Pp. vii+147 (with loose pamphlet attached to back cover, 
25 pages). 

WOLFGANG KAYSER’s anthology of German renditions of French Symbolist 
poetry is, strictly speaking, a textbook for advanced courses in literary 
criticism or comparative literature of the kind which we rarely have a chance 
to offer at our universities. The problems with which the editor was primarily 
concerned are largely linguistic: how poetic diction can be transposed from 
one language into another, in this case from French into German. Questions 
of a historical or cultural nature enter into the discussion only to the extent 
to which they contribute to the evaluation of specific texts. This accounts for 
the fact that the majority of the German translators are unknown as poets: 
it must have taken a great deal of very systematic searching to unearth their 
small contributions. To keep the volume within a reasonable and practical 
size, the editor, of course, had to decide upon a principle of selection and 
limitation. Thus he has taken only a few samples from the works of each of the 
major French Symbolists; they were gathered in a little booklet which folds 
into the back cover of the book, so that the original poems can be placed next 
to the German translations to be studied. 

Despite the selective character of the volume, the perspectives opened up 
by the editor are large and of a truly comparative nature. Symbolism is taken 
with all its national and international ramifications. References are made not 
only to French, German, English, and Spanish but also to many minor litera- 
tures. At least, these larger views are hinted at, even if they have little to do 
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with the actual topic of the book. Thus, a concise appendix presents the 
student with all the essential information concerning the historical, biographi- 
cal, and bibliographical background that he may need. In the listing of major 
works on Symbolism in general, we miss most E. Wilson’s Axzel’s Castle 
(1930). 
WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
University of Connecticut 


Firry YEARS OF THoMAS MANN StuptEs: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRITICISM. By 
Klaus W. Jonas. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. Pp. 
217. 


THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY covers the years 1902 to 1951, though occasionally an 
earlier or later publication is included. The compiler had the good wishes of 
Thomas Mann, who wrote a foreword in German, “Ein Wort hierzu,”’ in April 
1953. A great deal of time and effort has gone into this ambitious compilation 
of 3,010 items which are arranged under seventeen major headings, some of 
them with subdivisions. The contents of Sections I-III, V-X, XII-XIII, 
and XV are listed alphabetically, which is a questionable device. Sections 
IV (autobiographical writings), XI (political writings), XIV (miscellaneous 
writings), and XVI (novels) have been arranged chronologically. 

Section I (check list of the principal publications of T. M. ) lacks both 
clarity and accuracy. Items 2, 7, 8, 36,50, and 95 reveal inaccuracies in biblio- 
graphical data and in spelling. In Item 2, Der Ring der Nibelungen should read 
Richard Wagner und Der Ring des Nibelungen. Giiterslow, instead of 
Giiterslok, occurs in items 36 and 234. In item 8, the date should be 1937; 
the misleading reference to item 6 should be removed. The correct date in 
item 95 is 1914. Item 50 contains two factual errors and an inaccuracy: the 
omission of the novelette Der Tod, and the inclusion of the three stories 
Luischen, Die Hungernden, Das Eisenbahnungliick, the last two of which were 
not written until 1902, or, respectively, 1907. The exact title of item 50 should 
read: Der kleine Herr Friedemann: Novellen: Berlin. S. Fischer, 1898. 198 pp. 

Little or no respect has been given to the first names of a number of 
well-known authors: Harry Fielding (instead of Henry); Oskar Maria 
Fontana (Maurus); Otto Friedrich Jiinger (Georg); Arnim Eichholz (Armin); 
Frits Bondy (Franz). “Manhattan College” in item 2,976 should read 
“Manhattanville College.” The publication Weltspiegel in item 222 appeared 
in New York, not in Berlin. Item 543 obviously belongs in Section V. Items 
562 to 596, listed under “Autobiography,” might better be taken out of Sec- 
tion IV. 

Quite obviously Mr. J. relies too strongly on secondary sources, even in 
cases when checking was possible in this country; at times, he draws hasty 
conclusions, e.g., in his preface on page viii, where the title of R. Specht’s 
article ““T. M. als franzésischer Autor” leads him to assume that Specht er- 
roneously considered T. M. as the translator of Sang réservé. This hardly seems 
likely, as Specht was an author of the S. Fischer Verlag who, in 1922, had 
dedicated his biography on Schnitzler to T. M. Item 2,458 has an inaccurate 
date (January instead of October). 

A few omissions which are not serious—how can anyone expect an ex- 
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haustive bibliography at this date? —will be mentioned here only for the 
benefit of the compiler who intends to issue supplementary lists: Max 
Osborn, Der bunte Spiegel (New York: Verlag Friedrich Krause, 1945; this 
book contains a letter of T. M. to Max Osborn, written at Pacific Palisades 
in 1945); Alfred Jeremias, Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteskultur, re- 
viewed by T. M. in Vossische Zeitung, February 17, 1932; Alexander Granach, 
“Dank an Thomas Mann,” Aufbau, New York, March 23, 1945; Heinrich 
Stroh, “Wie T. M. zum Joseph kam,” Frankfurter Rundschau, 1949. Two 
additional reviews of Wdlsungenblut are: Kurt Reinhold, Tagebuch, August 
15, 1931; Peter Panter, ‘‘Europiische Kinderstube,” in Die Weltbiihne, August 
18, 1931. Item 963 should add Anna Jacobson’s review of Hans Albert Maier, 
Stefan George und Thomas Mann in MLQ, March 1950. In item 811, another 
personal tribute by the same author should be added: Newe Rundschau, June 
1945, Pp. 161-62. 

In spite of some shortcomings, the book should be very helpful to stu- 
dents of T. M.’s works; they will find valuable information in it. The author, 
probably better than any one else, realizes how mandatory a supplementary 
volume has now become. Since the eightieth birthday on June 6, 1955, and 
since Thomas Mann’s death on August 12 of that year, T. M. studies have 
reached a triumphant peak. 

ANNA JACOBSON 
Hunter College 


DAS LITERARISCHE TAGEBUCH: STUDIEN UBER ELEMENTE DES TAGEBUCHS ALS 
KunstTFormM. Von Albert Griser. (Schriften der Universitat des Saar- 
landes. Publications de L’Université de la Sarre.) Saarbriicken: West-Ost- 
Verlag, 1955. Pp. 142. Paper, F. frs. ggo. 


CONSIDERING the extensive and significant role that the diary has played in 
literature, especially in more recent times, there has been a conspicuous dearth 
of systematic studies of this form. An obvious challenge to some enterprising 
Ph.D. candidate, the situation has now been met, and very creditably so. 
Quite aware of the somewhat vague term “literary diary,” Griiser displays a 
commendably firm hold on his subject. And he presents his findings, which 
he by no means claims to be definitive, with acumen and, for the most part, 
with convincing authority. We welcome both Griser’s dissertation and his 
promise to follow up with a history of the diary. 

In the present study the author limits his historical survey to combing 
the material for forerunners of the literary diary. Still, the resultant sketch 
of instances approaching true literature in some degree is most illuminating. 
Indeed, it has high informational value for its wealth of observations on the 
history of autobiographic and confessional literature generally, on formative 
factors at work, and on time-honored as well as new aspects of the diary. The 
main burden of Griser’s task is, of course, to show that the diary can be, and 
is, true literature and to propose a theory of this form. He makes his case 
by concentrating his individual analyses on Kierkegaard, Tolstoi, Kafka, Gide, 
and Ernst Jiinger. For it is in the last hundred years that the diary has 
transcended its primarily documentary character and become genuine litera- 
ture. In that sense it is a new form, akin to the numerous historically and 
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spiritually conditioned deviations in modern literature from the traditional 
genres. 

As regards methodology, it stands to reason that the determination of 
the diary’s specific nature as a genre requires an approach that is preponder- 
antly aesthetic. Fruitful analyses for the purpose of arriving at a theory can 
concern the structural elements and in conjunction therewith the underlying 
motivations, but not the content of the diary. The particular manifestations 
of these elements in the writers mentioned are ably scrutinized by Griser. 
And the resultant theory of the literary diary, which by its very nature is the 
most personal form of expression for a man’s inner experience and thinking? 
Modestly called only a beginning by the author, it impresses us as being 
sound. As to motivation, the general characteristic elements listed by Grier 
are (1) a compelling consciousness of aloneness, of isolation, whether coming 
from within and striving for an understanding of the self and existence as 
such (Kierkegaard, Kafka), or from without and seeking a comprehensive 
understanding of the world (Tolstoi, Jiinger); (2) a strong sense of crisis, con- 
cerning on the one hand the writer himself and, on the other, art and its forms: 
(3) the all-important formative intent, without which no work can reach the 
artistic level. In accordance with these factors the creative process is pointed 
at attaining the harmony of life and art. ‘Das Tagebuch tragt diese Einheit 
in sich: das Leben wird so geformt zur Darstellung. Es ist keine feststehende 
Einheit, sie wird, sie wachst. Diesen Prozef} gibt das Tagebuch selbst 
wieder. Das Werden und Wachsen driickt vielleicht ein Gré®eres aus, als es 
eine fiktive, feststehende Einheit von Leben und Kunst sein kann.” The over- 
emphasis in the diary on each individual segment, as indicated here, naturally 
results—to speak now strictly in terms of form—in the fact that the “Gesamt- 
form des Tagebuchs . . . den Charakter des Fragmentarischen hat. Das Tage- 
buch ist ein unvollendetes Kunstwerk. Wir miissen genauer sagen: es ist nur 
teilweise vollendet, denn die Autonomie des einzelnen verlangt in sich eine 
Vollendung des Teiles. Eine Abrundung und Vollendung der Gesamtform aber 
kann in solch einem Werk nicht erfolgen.”’ The point-by-point presentation 
of the form peculiarities of the diary in their relation to those of the other 
genres is given under the heading “Epik und Form.” A very brief discussion 
of the language and style of the diary concludes the treatise. 

Joun R. Frey 
University of Illinois 


Hans CArossA: WELTBILD UND StiL. Von August Langen. Berlin-Bielefeld- 
Miinchen: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1955. Pp. x+188. DM 16.80. 


WITH THIS book (and Ludwig Rohner’s Die Sprachkunst Carossas: Der Stil als 
Spiegel des Weltbildes, Miinchen, 1955) the literature on Carossa has been 
substantially and decisively enriched. Both, it will be noticed, seek to present 
the totality of Carossa’s world. This, it is specifically stated in Langen’s case, 
means “Werk und Persénlichkeit Carossas vom Mittelpunkt seiner Naturan- 
schauung aus zu erhellen und, im Gegensatz zu fast allen bisherigen Arbeiten, 
die fiir jede echte Dichtung vordringliche Frage nach dem Stil, d.h. der 
Summe der kiinstlerischen Gestaltungsziige, zu klaren.”’ This is an eminently 
fruitful approach, especially in view of the claim that every word in Carossa’s 
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writings indicates its author’s very conscious attempt at poetic transforma- 
tion, at the attainment of pure artistic form. 

In a prefatory chapter, entitled “Zeitgeist und Uberlieferung,” Langen 
provides a lucid sketch of the salient peculiarities of the era in which Carossa 
and his generation grew up and matured, i.e., the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. In particular, Langen discusses Carossa’s spiritual relationship 
to his generation and what various literary works and prominent figures came 
to mean to him. As regards the question of real and lasting influences on 
Carossa, the stellar role was played, of course, by Goethe. Indeed, the author 
has, throughout his book, so many occasions to point to the kinship between 
Carossa and Goethe that one cannot help reacting with ever so slightly mixed 
feelings, interesting as the picture of all the parallels is. As to his associating 
Carossa’s view of nature and the world with that of the “Sturm and Drang,” 
notably Herder’s and the young Goethe’s, Langen establishes a valid line from 
the late eighteenth to the twentieth century. Midway on this line there is 
Stifter with whom, next to Goethe, Carossa has most in common, the bond 
being the scientific interest in and study of nature’s phenomena and a deep 
reverence for the secret laws underlying all existence. The point of contact 
with the “Sturm-und-Drang” view of nature lies, needless to say, in the con- 
cept of the world’s structure as being one of opposing forces, the great oneness 
of existence being permeated by the spirit and dominated by the law of love, 
the superiority of spirit over matter, and the continual process of development 
toward higher forms. 

With prudence, acumen and immaculate workmanship Langen develops 
the details of his dual theme in the two main chapters: “Weltbild” and 
“Stil.” The first is arranged under these subheadings: ““Naturanschauung,”’ 
“Polaritat” (“Geist und Materie,” “‘Licht und Finsternis,” ‘““Tod und Leben,” 
“Mann und Weib’”’), to which are added the peripheral, though pertinent, 
sections “Das Reich der Miitter” and “Legende vom Arztlichen Leben.” 
The prudence mentioned above has reference to Langen’s admirably circum- 
spect manner of exercising the art of interpretation. Elucidating Carossa’s 
works in the light of the carefully discerned ramifications, scientific and in- 
tuitional, of Carossa’s view of nature and the world, Langen captures defini- 
tively their true essence. One could possibly be tempted to question somewhat 
the unqualified generalization “Dies ist eine sehr deutsche Scheu vor zu 
groBer Grellheit der Beleuchtung und das instinktive Bediirfnis, den Dingen 
ihr Geheimnislicht zu lassen, mit dem die Natur sie umgibt” (p. 60), but not his 
specific, well-documented pronouncements on Carossa, either in this chap- 
ter or in that on style. 

The latter chapter is subdivided as follows: “Gegenstandlichkeit,”’ 
“Gesteigerte Wirklichkeit” (‘“‘Antike,” “Symbolik,”’ “Sprache’’), “Natur- 
bildlichkeit,” and ‘‘Prosarhythmus.” The main point about Carossa’s style 
is “die Kraft seines Dichtertums, das wie bei Goethe sich nicht auf ded Analyse 
beschrinkt, sondern zur synthetischen Schau des Wesentlichen, vom Bild 
zum Sinnbild drangt” (p. 97) and, more particularly, Carossa’s marked tend- 
ency to stylize in his poetic transformation of reality. It is especially gratify- 
ing to have a discussion of Carossa’s language by one so singularly qualified 
as Langen. 
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To add to the treatise, as Langen does, an epilogue on “‘Carossas dich- 
terische Sendung” might mean inviting the danger of authorial eulogizing, 
But this danger is successfully skirted. And Carossa’s mission? Our times 
being what they are and the question of the poet’s and writer’s function being 
as important as it is, Langen’s final statement, although in the main a recapitu- 
lation of what has already been pointed out, well deserves being quoted: “Dies 
also ist die Sendung des Dichters in der Gegenwart: er rettet eine groSe Uber- 
lieferung eigentiimlich deutscher Art, die Weisheit und das Weltbild Herders, 
Goethes und Stifters, in die Wirren unserer Zeit hiniiber: den frommen 
Schauder vor den Geheimnissen in der Welt, die Ehrfurcht vor dem Bruder- 
geschépf, die unbeirrbare Liebe zum Menschenbild und den Glauben an das 
Walten eines heiligen Geistes in allem Lebendigen.” 

Notes, pertinent bibliography, and an index round out Langen’s indis- 
putably thorough, valuable, and excellent study. 

Joun R. Frey 
University of Illinois 


ENTERBTER GEIST: EsSAYS UBER MODERNES DICHTEN UND DENKEN. Von 
Erich Heller. Berlin: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1954, Pp. 370. 


THE EIGHT essays, of unequal weight and length, collected in this volume, 
center on the position of the creative mind in the field of letters in face of das 
entgdtterte Jahrhundert of science, technology and progress. The tragic fore- 
bodings of Hélderlin’s Bread and Wine (“...wozu Dichter in diirftiger 
Zeit?””) and Goethe’s last letter to Humboldt (“‘verwirrende Lehre zu ver- 
wirrtem Handel’) are repeatedly referred to by the author as his standards 
of judgment as he selects for interpretation represeutative passages from a 
well-nigh inexhaustible supply of philosophical poetry and prose. Professor 
Heller does not give a continuous evolution, but concentrates on a few basic 
issues and writers. There are first two essays on Goethe; at the end there are 
four on Rilke, T. Mann (replacing the Spengler article of the previously pub- 
lished English edition), Kafka, and K. Kraus, and it may be considered sig- 
nificant that four men of unequal stature (three of them Austrians) are chosen 
to express the various facets of a later stage, while the beginning of this period 
is represented by one comprehensive genius. The halfway situation, in time 
and in thought, is marked by the articles on the two thinkers who most 
strikingly embody the opposite poles of the resistance against the Zeitgeist, 
Burckhardt and Nietzsche. The Goethe essays deal with that poet’s deep- 
rooted antipathy against the surrender of the organic view of life and nature 
to the absolutism of Newton’s mechanical laws, with the incongruity between 
his genius and the philistine atmosphere of everyday life in Weimar, and with 
the psychological and philosophical background for his turning tragic themes, 
as in Iphigenia and Faust, to a nontragic end. The analysis takes up some 
of the difficult points in both dramas, such as the inconsistencies of the various 
concepts of Faust’s Sireben. The discussion of Iphigenia touches upon a topic 
which deserves further consideration by literary criticism: the congruity and 
incongruity of certain dramatic subjects with the character of a poet and of his 
age. However, the author’s comparison of Iphigenia with Sophocles’ Antigone 
will not prove acceptable to Sophoclean scholars. After Goethe, Nietzsche and 
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Rilke are the great actors in the drama of German spirit as presented by 
Professor Heller. The tragedy of the relations between Nietzsche and Burck- 
hardt, so significant for the beginning disintegration of western tradition, is 
treated with fairness to both positions. Rilke’s poetry appears as the consum- 
mation and as the complement to Nietzsche’s philosophy, Rilke’s angels as a 
counterpart to the superman, and the Duino Elegies and the Sonnets to 
Orpheus as counterparts to the Zarathustra. Heller’s Rilke analysis leads to 
many fine remarks about the interrelations between philosophy and poetry, 
and the old Platonic and Aristotelian issue of truth and beauty is followed 
through to the modern discussions of this problem by T. S. Eliot and Heideg- 
ger. In great religious poetry—and one may add: in every work of classical 
poetry, art, and music—both concepts are integrated; and the apparent lack 
of this integration in a wide area of what the author, following Goethe, calls 
the age of prose, is one more step on the road to the confusion of values and 
standards as presented in the last three articles, which discuss Thomas Mann’s 
novels from Buddenbrooks to Doctor Faustus, Karl Kraus’ fight for the 
integrity of the Wort (where mention of that other Viennese, Weinheber, 
might have been expected), and that most extreme and enigmatic work of 
this era of intellectual and moral anarchy, Kafka’s Castle, confession of a mind 
tossed around by the nightmares of a world without either truth or illusion. 
Fettx M. WASSERMANN 
Kansas Wesleyan University 


TRAUM UND OrPHEUsS: Erne Stupre Zu GEORG TRAKLS DICHTUNGEN. Von 
Klaus Simon. (Trakl-Studien, Bd. 11.) Salzburg: Otto Miiller Verlag, 
1955. Pp. 172. 

GEORG TRAKL’s work is enigmatic. An interpretation has to describe, but not 

necessarily to solve, its problems. A critic who assumes that the mystery can 

be lifted by elucidating all “difficult passages,” one after the other, may draw 
up a handsome list of puzzles; but he will miss the heart of the matter. We 
have seen such attempts in the recent past and admit frankly that they 
seemed to us love’s labors lost. The symbols and metaphors so characteristic 
of Trakl’s poetry call for an interpretation that is adapted to the poet’s 
mentality. Even though there is an indisputable rigidity in the pattern of 

Trakl’s imagery, an almost teleological drive in his creative process, the 

elements of which the individual poems are composed retain at all times a 

great deal of flexibility; they seem to drift and to oscillate. Thus, “white” 

does not by any means always imply death. What makes Simon’s study so 
outstanding is the fact that he respects the insoluble and shies away from 
easy rationalizations. He raises the questions, gives all the evidence he has in 
order to support his own views in the matter, but leaves it to the judgment 

(or intuition) of his reader to fill in what seems to elude description, what 

cannot actually be proved. Thus, to follow Simon along the course of his 

argumentation is an excitingly creative (or at least re-creative) experience 
which is greatly enhanced by his lively style, capable of handling the full 
range of the language: Simon’s prose is a pleasure in itself. 

The method employed by Simon is essentially very simple. He begins his 
exposé by taking a few examples selected at random (or almost so) from 
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Trakl’s poetry to explain and illustrate the perplexing way in which the poet 
juxtaposes apparently heterogeneous statements much in the manner of mosa- 
ics or old church windows. But instead of trying to explain the meanings of 
all the fragmentary bits and pieces that make up the whole, he concentrates 
on the “Bruchlinien” (i.e., the interstices in the mosaic). He considers them 
to be “gaps’”’ which reveal the spatial depth behind the poem, the “inner 
world” of the poet in the true sense of the word, where the visionary figures, 
the dead and the living alike, move in ghostlike irreality. Seen from here, as 
shadowy projections upon the outside screen (i.e., the poem), the individual 
fragments come to life. Simon identifies this world behind the surface as a 
world of dreams, and the poet as a dreamer, though not in the Romantic 
sense (a distinction that is clarified by a comparison with Novalis; Trakl’s 
closeness to Kafka in this respect is quite obvious, although Simon does not 
take up this side-issue). Simon then carefully distinguishes between “dreams” 
and “dreaming,” i.e., between the subconscious act and the conscious handling 
of it, which can either be day-dreaming or talking about dreams. His elabora- 
tion of this point (p. 30) could perhaps be criticized in places, but his results 
cannot. “Dreaming,” he finds, particularly the poet’s “talking about dreams,” 
his consciously placing himself into a dream-situation, is characteristic of 
Trakl’s first phase and demonstrates his early dependence on the poetic 
language of Neo-Romanticism and Impressionism. ‘““Dreams,’’ on the other 
hand, are the basic ingredients of his later works. By comparing Trakl’s 
development from “dreaming” to “dreams”’ with that of other contemporary 
poets (for instance Heym, but more notably Rilke), Simon shows how much 
closer he has come to a genuine renewal of Orphic poetry: while Rilke never 
got beyond postulating Orpheus, Trakl really fulfilled the demands of Orphic 
“song.” 

In all this, Simon has never idolized his hero. One of the merits of his study 
is its constant awareness of the larger perspectives which are brought out by 
well-taken comparisons. By viewing Trakl’s work from all possible angles, he 
not only has thrown his essential qualities into clear focus, but also has as- 
signed him his place in the history of European—and specifically Austrian— 
tradition. 

Perhaps Simon has made too little use of the available biographical 
information for fear of being called a psychologist; and psychology is out of 
fashion with many critics today. Yet, the original experience behind the poet’s 
words can be clarified only by stating the facts as unmistakably as possible 
wherever that can be done. If guilt feelings are found to be motivating forces, 
it is helpful to know what the guilt, real or imaginary, consists of. If we speak 
of “sin” in an otherwise nonreligious context, bashfulness will only confuse 
the issue. 

With particular gratitude we note, however, that Simon has stayed clear 
of the temptation to theologize except for his brief rebuttal of Zangerle’s 
judgment that Trakl’s turn from reality to aesthetics, his transformation of 
ugly life elements into beautiful form, was a “poetic sin.” Such considerations 
really lie outside Simon’s field of inquiry, and what he has to say to Zangerle, 
no matter how much we agree with him, seems like an excursion into the 
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The book is well and attractively printed; it is only to be hoped that 
future volumes in the series (which, by the way, is edited by Ignaz Zangerle) 
may be bound in such a way as not to fall apart after one reading. 

WOLFGANG PAULSEN 
University of Connecticut 


SomE OLD ENGLISH SouND CHANGES: AN ANALYSIS IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
PHONETICS. By L. F. Brosnahan. Cambridge: W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 
1953. Pp. x+141. 

PROBABLY no one would question the desirability of bringing to bear the 
findings of experimental phonetics and linguistic acoustics upon the problems 
of historical linguistics. Dr. Brosnahan’s aim is thoroughly laudable, and his 
book brings together much valuable data and theory, especially from the 
two first-mentioned fields, where important discoveries are apt to appear in 
widely scattered sources and in journals that a specialist in Old English may 
overlook. Some Old English Sound Changes, a University of Leiden disserta 
tion, is a useful and stimulating study, a step in the right direction, although 
one may be very skeptical about some of its conclusions. 

Brosnahan sets out to explain four groups of OE sound changes: the 
development of the Germanic diphthongs, breaking, i-umlaut, and velar um- 
laut. Specifically, his aim is to find a general phonetic tendency linking these 
four sets of phenomena and the linguistic force producing that tendency. His 
procedure is the application of modern theories of articulation and acoustics 
to the data of Old English as found in the standard handbooks. 

In Part One (pp. 1-43), he surveys the findings of acoustics and experi- 
mental phonetics, insofar as they are relevant to the problem in hand, then 
attempts to correlate them. A wide range of writers and theories is covered, 
and great ingenuity is shown in the reconciling of contradictory views. The 
end product is rather disappointing, however, in its oversimplification. As far 
as acoustics are concerned, Brosnahan selects the frequencies of formants 1 
and 2 as the significant factors in vowel production. In phonetics, he recog- 
nizes the importance of labialization, over-all opening of the vocal tract, and 
other factors, but he concludes that tongue elevation by itself can be used as 
a sort of measure of all articulatory effects insofar as the determination of 
formants 1 and 2 is concerned. The two major formants and tongue elevation 
are virtually all that he carries with him into the field of OE phonology. 

Part Two (pp. 47-133) is concerned with the OE data and their interpre- 
tation. Brosnahan’s explanation of the sound changes can perhaps be sum- 
marized without too much distortion of his views. According to Brosnahan, 
Gmc. iu, eu [or eo], au, and ai had widely varying patterns of the acoustic 
formants 1 and 2. The first three were changed by increased tongue elevation 
in the first element, or by reduced tongue elevation (both front and back) 
in the second element, or by both of these shifts, in such a way as to give all 
three the same general pattern, i.e., one in which formant 2 was dominant in 
the first element, formant 1 in the second. The results were, of course , io, é0, 
éa, which he interprets [is, 2, a]. The fourth diphthong lost tongue elevation 
in the second element to such an extent that the latter was absorbed by the 
first element, to produce a monophthong [4]. Breaking and velar umlaut, 
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although separated by a matter of centuries in time and differing greatly in 
details, are treated as a single phenomenon. In each of the various changes 
involved, Brosnahan supposes that a vowel with some front tongue elevation 
(i, 2, or @) lost part of that elevation while being pronounced . Thus the for- 
mant pattern of these sounds became similar to that of the first three Gmc. 
diphthongs, with formant 2 dominating the first element, formant 1 the sec- 
ond, i.e., io [is, Is], 0 feo, és], a [xa, a]. The resulting diphthongs were not 
vowel plus glide but were truly broken into two parts, e.g., ¢>@-a. J-umlaut 
is explained, with the aid of Sievers’ Schallanalyse, as the complete transfer 
of an i-sound from one syllable into the preceding syllable. Although Brosna- 
han does not give any example illustrating the complete process, the following 
does not misrepresent his views: *dohtri >*do‘htr1 > *dothir1 >*doehtri >dehter, 
the root vowel progressing from [o] through diphthongal [o‘} and [oi] to a front 
rounded [¢], then to [e]. The umlaut-inducing vowel in such forms was reduced 
to [1], then usually to [a], then frequently to zero. In the i-umlaut of 6 and a, 
there was a rise in frequency of formant 2, no change in formant r. In a, J, 
and a/o before nasal, there was an increase in formant 2, a decrease in formant 
1. In each case, the vowel of the succeeding syllable acquired lower tongue 
elevation and hence a decrease in formant 2. The effects of i-umlaut in un- 
accented syllables are not treated. 

Brosnahan perceives in all of these sound changes a general tendency, 
“the active favouring of front tongue elevation in the first segment of the 
vocalic structure of a word [also of a syllable, cf. p. 123] and the active dis- 
favouring of tongue elevation in the succeeding segment of that structure” 
(p. 81). He further perceives the linguistic force underlying the general 
tendency, i.e., the shift of the Gmc. accent to the root syllable (pp. 103, 129, 
etc.), combined with a parallel tendency to develop a peak of energy near the 
beginning of an accented syllable, especially in the first element of a diphthong 
(p. 126). 

Again, it seems to this reviewer that Brosnahan has oversimplified the 
linguistic situation to a dangerous degree. His tendency to avoid the OE 
consonants (despite their importance in all theoretical explanations of break- 
ing, i-umlaut, and velar umlaut) is understandable, in view of the inadequacy 
of modern experimental data on consonants, to which Brosnahan calls atten- 
tion in Part One. The vowel system which he presents is that of the normalized 
Early West Saxon found in most of the handbooks. Although some of the 
irregularities of the dialect are mentioned, as well as some of the changes 
which it underwent in the course of the OE period, Brosnahan generally ap- 
plies acoustical and phonetic theories to West Saxon as though it were a uni- 
form and static dialect during the historic period. He disclaims any intention 
of dealing with the non-WS dialects (p. 1), although he discusses non-WS 
features occasionally and unsystematically (pp. 51, 54, 58, 61, 83, etc.), some- 
times when they seem to support his views and sometimes for no very 
apparent reason. 

Doubtful and controversial views on OE phonology are handled without 
much caution. Brosnahan accepts as linguistic fact the controversial and 
probably incorrect theory that oi and wi as spellings for the i-umlaut of Gmc. 
6 and @ (variants of oe/e and y in some Northumbrian texts) represented 
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diphthongal pronunciations (p. 83). He interprets e as [a] in all unaccented 
syllables (p. 66). For late Old English, this interpretation is probably justified, 
but for the Early West Saxon which Brosnahan has taken as his norm, the 
evidence is inadequate. He interprets the second element of the OE diph- 
thongs 20 and io as [9], rejecting both the [o] and the [a] suggested by previous 
scholars (p. 51). Possibly his conjecture on this point would be as plausible 
as any other, if his reasoning and evidence were adequately presented. He 
takes short e, regardless of origin, to be a close [e] in accented syllables (pp. 
48, 67). The controversial nature of this interpretation hardly requires com- 
ment, but one may point out that the most recent description of the OE 
vowel system (Quirk and Wrenn, Am Old English Grammar, p. 12) treats 
short eas an open sound [e]. It is not so mucha question of whether Brosnahan 
is right or wrong in adopting certain views, as it is a question of how heavy a 
structure of theory can be built upon a foundation of mingled fact, theory, 
controversial views, and tentative speculation. As an example, one may note 
his tabulation of the results of i-umlaut (p. 67), where the appearance of a 
general tendency is produced by representing every umlaut-e as [e] and every 
unaccented e as [a3]. What happens to the tendency if we assume, as some 
scholars do, that the sound was [e] in both cases? 

In handling controversial matters, Brosnahan reverses his own decisions, 
or seems to reverse them, in a manner which hardly inspires confidence in 
his theories. For example, he states that Old English had “‘a double series of 
... diphthongs essentially opposed in quantity,” i.e., 2a, 20, etc. (p. 47). Later 
he says, ““But the long diphthongs of OE. are actually combinations of normal 
short vowels” (p. 59). Again, he explains i-umlaut on the theory that an i 
from the following syllable was introduced phonetically into the root syllable 
e.g., *kwoni >*kwd‘nt >*kwdina > cwén (pp. 83-86). But, when he reaches the 
difficult forms which would really test his theory (e.g., hierde), he shifts his 
ground because “it is difficult to imagine” such pronunciations as *hio‘rdt 
(p. 87). Thus cwén is explained by something resembling epenthesis, while 
hierde is explained in a manner which is almost identical with that given by 
several writers who reject the theory of epenthesis. One further example may 
be noted. In his discussion of the shift of the Gmc. accent and its effects on 
accented and unaccented vowels, Brosnahan appears to argue from oppo- 
site premises. Part of the time, he assumes that the accented syllable was some- 
how allotted a greater amount of energy than the unaccented syllables, 
leaving a surplus of energy within the former which had to be expended in 
some way and was apt to produce phonetic changes (pp. 111, 112, etc.). This 
is used to account for the way in which the first syllable of *kwdni is said to 
take over the articulation of the following 7 in addition to that of its own 6. 
But elsewhere, he assumes that transfer of the accent resulted in a shortage 
of energy in the accented syllable, which had to be made up by the absorption 
of energy from the unaccented syllables (pp. 116, 118, etc.). Either assumption 
could perhaps be defended by itself, but it is difficult to accept opposites as 
equally valid. 

SHERMAN M. KuHN 
University of Michigan 
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SVENSKA FoRDONSTERMER. Av Tage Langstrém. (Meijerbergs Arkiv fir 
Svensk Ordforskning, del 10.) Géteborg: Wettergren & Kerber, 1955. 
Pp. 308; nio kartor. S. kr. 15. 


DIE WORTGEOGRAPHISCHE Schule von Hjalmar Lindroth und Ture Johannisson 
hat wahrend der letzten 25 Jahre eine grofe Menge vorziiglicher schwedi- 
scher Wortstudien hervorgebracht. Tage Langstréms gediegene Disserta- 
tion ist ohne Zweifel eine Spitzenleistung in dieser Tradition. Sein Buch, 
dem eine Zusammenfassung in deutscher Sprache beigegeben ist (S. 266-270), 
behandelt einige Bezeichnungen fiir Teile des Ackerwagens und des Schlittens, 
die nach vorliufigem Studium aus einer groSen Anzahl solcher Termini als 
besonders ergiebig (sdrskilt givande, S. 5) ausgewahlt wurden: Langbaum am 
Wagen (Kap. IT), Speiche, Felge und Liinse (Kap. IIT), Querholz am Schlitten 
(Kap. IV). Eine Untersuchung iiber das Wort skakel ‘Deichselarm’ wird im 
fiinften und letzten Kapitel geliefert. Die Bibliographie (S. 272-89) sowie 
das Worterverzeichnis (S. 293-306) sind ausgezeichnet, und die kurzen Zu- 
sammenfassungen nach jedem Kapitel geben die wesentlichen Ergebnisse der 
vorhergehenden Erérterungen in vorbildlich klarem Stil. 

Der Verfasser bedient sich einer geschickten Kombination der Worter- 
und-Sachen-Methode und der wortgeographischen Arbeitsweise, um ver- 
schiedene sprachliche und historische Probleme zu erhellen. So zeigt er an 
Hand des teils im Text, teils auf Karten dargestellten Materials: (1) Kern- 
gebiete und Verbreitungswege der einzelnen Wérter, (2) Synonymenkonkur- 
renz und Entgleisungsvorginge im Randgebiet, (3) schriftsprachliche Ein- 
fliisse auf den gemeinen mundartlichen Wortvorrat und (4) die Auseinander- 
setzung zwischen einheimischem und auslandischem Sprachgut. Ferner werden 
etymologische Probleme erértert, und mitunter wird vom Verfasser eine 
(nicht immer iiberzeugende ) Lésung vorgeschlagen. 

Ein gutes Beispiel von Langstréms Arbeitsweise liefert Teil A des ersten 
Kapitels (S. 62 f.). Erst werden die verschiedenen Bezeichungen fiir ‘Speiche’ 
angefiihrt (S. 62-63). Sie sind ek f. (auch m. und n.); eka f., n.; eke m., n.; 
ekel m.; eken(e) n.; eker (ecker) m., f., n.; ekert m.; ekle m.; ekon n.; ekra f.; 
ekre m.; (hjul-)nagle, nagel m.; knapp m.; knaver m.; (hjul-) pinna f.; pinne m.; 
spek f., m.; spekel m.; und (Ajul-)spol(e) m. Aus den Karten 3 (S. 75), 12 und 
13 (Anhang) ersieht man dann die geographische Verbreitung dieser W6rter. 
Es ergeben sich zwei gréfere Gebiete: ein siidliches mit ek, eker usw. und ein 
nérdliches mit pinna und pinne. Einige Folgerungen des Verfassers mégen hier 
wortlich angefiihrt werden: “Dieser terminologische Unterschied scheint z. 
T. mit der Geschichte des Rades in Schweden zusammenzuhingen: auf dem 
nordschwedischen Kulturgebiet ist das Scheibenrad viel spiter als in Siid- 
schweden vom Speichenrad verdraingt worden. Aber auch das Material, 
woraus die Speichen hergestellt wurden, war auf den beiden Gebieten ver- 
schieden. Nérdlich von der Nordgrenze der Eiche (s. Karte 11) [Druckfehler 
fiir: Karte 12] machte man in der Regel das ganze Rad aus Birke. Siidlich 
von dieser Grenze wahlte man zur Herstellung der Speichen i. allg. Eichenholz 
(ek... ist mit schwed. ek ‘Eiche’ identisch, somit eigentl. ‘Stabchen aus 
Eichenholz’), ... wahrend die Felgen und die Nabe aus anderen Hdélzern 
angefertigt wurden” (S. 267-68). Der hier vom Verfasser angenommene Ver- 
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breitungsweg des Speichenrades diirfte wohl stimmen, aber dem Zusammen- 
fall der Nordgrenze der ek-Bezeichnungen mit derjenigen der Eiche darf m. 
E. nicht allzu grofe Bedeutung beigemessen werden: Erstens ist diese Grenze 
auch im groBen und ganzen die Grenze zwischen den dichtbesiedelten siid- 
lichen Teilen des Landes und den viel spirlicher besiedelten Nordteilen, und 
in den letzteren (pinne-Gebieten, s. Karte 13) haben die beiden Bezeichnungen 
(ek- vs. pinne) sich wohl besser gegeneinander behaupten kénnen, als es im 
Siiden méglich gewesen wire, wo schon seit Jahrtausenden ein ziemlich reger 
Verkehr besteht. Zweitens findet man selbst nérdlich der Eichengrenze 96 
Belege von Bezeichnungen mit ek, eker u.s.w. und nur 76 Belegpunkte fiir 
pinne (nur ek- und pinne werden fiir Nordschweden dokumentiert, s. Karte 
12 und 13), ein Verhiltnis, das synchronisch eigentlich keine sicheren Deutun- 
gen zula$t. Drittens ist es noch immer etymologisch fragwiirdig, ob ek oder 
eik ‘Eiche’ und ek, eker u.s.w. ‘Speiche’ als identisch oder auch nur verwandt 
anzusehen sind. Am sichersten wire es wohl, die Herkunft des letzteren 
Wortes trotz aller léblichen Deutungsversuche als dunkel oder ungewif zu 
bezeichnen, wie es Falk und Torp und viele andere Etymologen getan haben. 
Ein noch so vollstaindiges und zuverlissiges wortgeographisches Material 
geniigt noch lange nicht, um ein schwieriges etymologisches Problem wesent- 
lich zu beleuchten, geschweige denn um es zu ldsen. Es ist dies eine. der 
Unzulinglichkeiten der Wortgeographie, die ja aus begreiflichen Griinden 
selten mehr als einige Jahrzehnte in die Zeit zuriickgreifen kann. Es mu 
iibrigens zugegeben werden, dafS der Verfasser meistens sehr vorsichtige 
etymologische Folgerungen zieht und es nur selten unterla®t, seine Griinde 
fiir oder gegen die Annahme einer von anderen vorgeschlagenen Etymologie 
gehérig und iiberzeugend zu erkliaren. 

Ich habe im ganzen Buche nur ein halbes Dutzend Druckfehler gefunden, 
die aber dem Verstandnis des Textes keine Hindernisse in den Weg legen. Das 
wohlgewihlte Bildermaterial und die deutlich gedruckten Karten sowie das 
schéne Format tragen dazu bei, die Benutzung des Buches zu einer wahren 
Freude zu machen. 

Die Wortforschung Schwedens hat hier eine getreue und vorbildliche 
Anwendung ihrer Methoden gefunden, und wir kénnen nur hoffen, bald wieder 
ein ahnliches Werk von Langstréms Hand begriiSen zu diirfen. 

BJARNE ULVESTAD 
Indiana University 


ISLANDISCHES ETYMOLOGISCHES WORTERBUCH. Von Alexander Jéhannesson. 
Lieferung 2-7, Pp. 161-1120. Bern: A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1952-55. 
S. Fr. 22.80. 


DIE ERSTE in JEGP erschienene Rezension dieses monumentalen Werkes (11, 
[1952], 401-16) stammt von A. M. Sturtevant und bezieht sich auf die erste 
Lieferung. Ich bin mir meiner Unzulanglichkeit als Besprecher im Vergleich 
mit dem beriihmten amerikanischen Altmeister wohl bewuSt und kann es nur 
beklagen, da& Professor Sturtevant zur Zeit seine Rezension nicht weiter- 
fiihren kann. 

In seiner Vorbemerkung sagt Jéhannesson, er habe “die reichhaltige 
Literatur zu vereinzelten Wértern und zur islindischen Sprache’ ausgiebig 
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verwertet, vollstindig bis zum Jahresende 1947. Es ist nur schade, da® er 
nicht immer auf die vorliegende Literatur hinweist und es somit den Lesern 
itiberlaSt herauszufinden, ob er im jeweiligen Falle wirklich alle in Frage 
kommende Literatur wissenschaftlich verwertet und warum er diese 
oder jene Etymologie verworfen oder akzeptiert hat. Zwar sind die reifen 
Ansichten und Urteile eines grofen Forschers an sich wertvoll, aber noch 
wertvoller waren sie fiir die Leser, wenn die angemessenen Erklarungen und 
bibliographischen Hinweise folgerichtig beigefiigt wiren. Es mu® als ein 
mildernder Umstand angefiihrt werden, da die vielen generellen und an sich 
eigentlich nichtssagenden Hinweise—wie: “‘Einige setzen mit dieser wurzel in 
verbindung...” (S. 174), “Andere stellen...” (S. 207) u.s.w.—in den 
meisten (leider nicht allen!) Fallen folgendermafen umgeschrieben werden 
kénnen: “In bezug auf diese Erklarungen siehe Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes 
W érterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen (1927 ff.), wo auch bibliographische 
und andere gehdrige Aufschliisse gegeben werden.”’ Darum wiirde die Benut- 
zung des Wérterbuches bedeutend erleichtert werden durch Hinweise auf 
Walde-Pokorny nach jeder “Grundwurzel,” wie z.B. “W-P, 1.472” nach 
kuendh-r6-, -no- (S. 261). W-P muf somit als ein unentbehrliches Kompen- 
dium fiir die Benutzer dieses Wérterbuches angesehen werden. 

Man kénnte natiirlich gegen die Wahl des wissenschaftlichen Rahmens 
einwenden, dafsi W-P nicht sehr modern ist und wissenschaftlich bestimmt 
nicht so einwandfrei wie z. B. die jetzt erscheinende dritte Ausgabe des 
Lateinischen etymologischen Wérterbuchs von Walde und Hofmann, wo schon 
mehr Mafigung und eine viel ansprechendere eklektische Schichtung des 
Materials walten. W-P gehért ja einer philologischen Tradition an, die vor 
allem bestrebt ist, den ganzen Wortschatz der jeweiligen Sprache etymologisch 
zu erklairen, wie gesucht viele Etymologien auch scheinen mégen; und das 
Ergebnis ist, wie bekannt, dfters eine Unmenge von Wurzelerweiterungen und 
Wurzeldeterminativen, scheinbar ohne jede explizite begleitende wissen- 
schaftliche Kontrolle. Aber die Wahl von W-P als Rahmen des Werkes ist 
vielleicht die einzige praktisch mégliche zu dieser Zeit, trotz Benvenistes 
bahnbrechender struktureller Studien auf dem Gebiet der indogermanischen 
Sprachwissenschaft; die Ergebnisse seiner Arbeiten sind wohl noch nicht 
geniigend ausgearbeitet und allgemein anerkannt, um als wirklich zuver- 
lassige Grundlage eines gréSeren etymologischen Wérterbuches verwendet 
werden zu kénnen. 

Jéhannessons Werk muf demzufolge gewiirdigt werden nicht als ein 
indogermanisches, sondern als ein islandisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, 
das im Rahmen eines zwar altmodischen, aber doch brauchbaren indoger- 
manischen etymologischen Wérterbuches geschrieben ist. Unter diesem 
Gesichtspunkt ist das Werk ohne Zweifel von groSer Bedeutung und reiht es 
sich wiirdig an die ahnlichen nordischen Wo6rterbiicher von Falk und Torp 
und Hellquist an. Es ist ein unentbehrliches Hilfsmittel fiir jeden, der sich 
mit dem Studium der dlteren und neueren nordischen Sprachen befaBt. 

Der Verfasser hat den auf erislindischen Wortschatz nicht ausgiebig und 
folgerichtig verwertet, und infolgedessen hat er nicht immer die iiberzeugend- 
sten Vergleichsbelege gewahlt, was zuweilen auf den Leser stérend wirkt. 
Stérend wirken m. E. auch die oft uneinheitlichen Schreibformen der Beleg- 
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worter. So wird eine Menge norwegischer Wérter mit Dehnungszeichen ver- 
sehen, z.B. fél (S. 564) und sloje (S. 922), waihrend die meisten ohne solche 
oder entsprechende Zeichen angefiihrt werden. Hier ware unbedingt eine rein 
phonematische Schreibung vorzuziehen, was besonders den nichtskandina- 
vischen Benutzern den Gebrauch des Buches erleichtern wiirde. Aber eine 
solche moderne Darstellung des Belegmaterials liegt sicher noch weit in der 
Zukunft, wie sehr man das auch bedauern muf. Von geringerer Bedeutung, 
aber immerhin bedauernswert, ist die Tatsache, da& hier das Verzeichnis der 
verwandten Worter in den auferislandischen nordischen Sprachen oft sehr 
liickenhaft ist. So werden unter skdi- (S. 809) nur dan. skinne und schwed. 
skina verzeichnet, nicht norw. skinne und nnorw. skine. Aber unter sqéi- 
(S. 813) werden norwegische, neunorwegische, dainische und schwedische 
Verwandtschaftsworter angefiihrt. Man hat oft den Eindruck, als habe der 
Verfasser mehr aus seiner Erinnerung geschépft als aus den vielen zur Ver- 
fiigung stehenden skandinavischen Worterbiichern (Asen, Ross, Schjatt, 
Knudsen-Sommerfelt, Dahlerup, Feilberg, Svenska Akademiens Ordbok, 
Jacobsen-Matras u.a.). Aber er kann hier nur insofern kritisiert werden, als 
er in seiner Darstellungsmethode nicht konsequent ist. 

Vielleicht spreche ich nur meine eigene Uberzeugung aus, wenn ich sage, 
daS der Wert des Buches fiir kiinftige Studenten der nordischen Sprachen 
weniger in den Etymologien gua Etymologien liegen wird als in der Darstel- 
lung des islindischen Wortvorrates in (allgemein iiberzeugenden oder auch 
nur vom Verfasser angenommenen) Verwandtschaftsgruppen. Man darf 
deshalb als sicher annehmen, da das Werk auch nach noch so vielen Neuer- 
rungenschaften auf dem Gebiet der germanischen und indogermanischen 
Philologie sich als ein wichtiges Hand- und Hilfsbuch bewahren wird. 

Das Buch ist lesbarer als viele Werke dieser Art (man vergleiche z. B. 
Walde-Pokorny), und es ist in einwandfreiem Deutsch abgefaSt, abgesehen 
von einigen wenigen sporadischen Satzen, wie: “Man nimmt an, da rug- ist 
enthalten im germ. Volksnamen Rugii. ...” (S. 725) und “An schlieft sich 
an die wz. ghen-....” (S. 340, hier ist vielleicht ein Wort nach An ausge- 
fallen.) Die Zahl der Druckfehler ist iiberraschend niedrig; die meisten sind 
selbstberichtigend, wie z.B. engl. hight statt height (S. 202), und werden dem 
Fachmann keine Schwierigkeiten bereiten. 


Von meinen zahlreichen Notizen fiihre ich an: S. 168: via, vgl. Norw. veia 
‘jamre sig med héy Rést, raabe, skrige’ (Asen). Statt. idg. yi- wire wohl hier yai- 
vorzuziehen, s. W-P 1.212 und Kluges Etymol. Wb"*. unter weinen. S. 174: Der Ver- 
fasser schreibt, da norw. unda “meist unrichtig wndaf geschrieben” werde. Dies muS 
auf einem Mifverstandnis beruhen, wenn er die moderne Sprache meint. S. 181: Das 
“Kinderlallwort” kaka ‘cacare’ kann nicht unter die idg. Wurzel kakka- gehéren, wegen 
des Unterbleibens der Lautverschiebung. Solche “Lallwérter” und onomatopoetischen 
Worter werden éfters ahnlich angefiihrt, so baula (S. 587) unter der Wurzel bu und 
bupp und babba (S. 583) unter bzw. bau und baba. S. 200: Nach far. tint adde norw. 
hyne ‘Junge.’ S. 210: “Daf das wort himinn zu dieser wz. [kem-] gehért (und nicht zu 
gem- ‘wilben’), wird durch worte wie ahd. Aimil in der bed. ‘zimmerdecke,’ holl. 
hemel ‘gaumen, dach’ u. a. wahrscheinlich gemacht.”’ Dieser Satz zeigt deutlich, wie 
unentbehrlich W-P beim Lesen des Islandischen W drierbuchs ist. Unter gem- in diesem 
Buch (S. 210, 211) findet man kein Wort mit der Bedeutung ‘wélben.’ Es gibt nimlich 
keine germanischen Wirter, die der idg. Wurzel gem- ‘wélben’ entsprechen, s. W-P, 
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1.387 und (unter gam- (gem-?) 1.349-50. Ein Hinweis auf die betreffenden Stellen in 
W-P wurde geniigen, diesen Satz und andere dhnliche Sitze verstiindlich zu machen. 
S. 218: Unter “‘g-erweiterung” der u-Basis geneu- werden hnykr, fnykr, snykr, knykr 
und sykr angefiihrt, mit der folgenden kurzen Erklaérung der verschiedenen Anlaute: 
“wohl nachgeborene anlautswechselformen.” Auf diese Weise lassen sich gewif viele 
Etymologien “beweisen” oder “wahrscheinlich machen,” solange die verschiedenen 
Bedeutungen einigermafen in Einklang gebracht werden kinnen; aber man darf wohl 
fragen, wo man eigentlich halten mu£, um dem Vorwurf der Unwissenschaftlichkeit 
vorzubeugen. S. 221: mibba und gnipa (<*ga-hnipon-, S. 264) miiSten wegen der 
iibereinstimmenden Bedeutungen m. E. etymologisch zusammenhiéren, vgl. norw. 
nibba und mipa, shetl. mibb und nip, schw. nibb und nipa. In anderen Zusammenhingen 
wird p> 0d als Intensivbildung erklirt (vgl. gapi:gabba, S. 305, und flipe: flibba, S. 575); 
das wiire wohl auch hier méglich. S. 274: Die etymologische Zusammenstellung von 
Alid ‘seite’ und Alidr ‘ochse, hirsch’ iiberzeugt nicht, und die vorsichtige Erklarung von 
hlidr als “eig. ‘der von der seite auf j-n losgeht?’ ” ist wohl, trotz des Fragezeichens, 
zu verwerfen. Besser wiire es, die Etymologie als “dunkel” zu bezeichnen, wie es 
Holthausen und andere Etymologen tun. S. 277: Die Erweiterungsform von gel-, gleg- 
entspricht der erweiterten Form von kel-, *g(e)lem- [sic] (S. 247) mit der Grundbedeu- 
tung ‘rufen’; ein gegenseitiger Hinweis wire hier angebracht. S. 296: Norw. keila 
‘schmaler sund’ und éyla ‘rinne, kanal’ (S. 308) sind m. E. ein und dasselbe Wort, wie 
reise:réyse ‘erheben,’ kjem:kjim ‘kommt,’ fjelde:fjilde ‘Wirme,’ rev:riv ‘Fuchs’ u.s.w., 
und gehéren somit schwerlich zu zwei verschiedenen idg. Wurzeln @éi-:Zi- und geu-. 
Asen hat auch hil und hile ‘smal Vig eller Bugt, som gaar dybt ind i Landet.’ Demnach 
ist -éy- in kéyla die gerundete Form von -ei-; vgl. W-P, 1.544. S. 355: Das norw. Wort 
grov ‘natiirl. aushéhlung in der erde’ und grov ‘bach, fluSbett’ (S. 396) gehéren wohl unter 
dieselbe Wurzel ghrebh. S. 359: Die Etymologie, die hier gegeben wird fiir géri, wird 
von W-P 1.603 als “recht unwahrscheinlich” bezeichnet. S. 387: Unter ghoilo-s wird 
got. gailjan ‘freuen’ angefiihrt; S. 302 wird es mit der Wurzel 2héi-: ghi- zusammenge- 
stellt, ohne Erklarung oder gegenseitige Hinweise. S. 406: Adde norw. kod ‘sehr kleiner 
Hering.’ S. 425: Nach ahd. tutta, tuta adde norw. tatie ‘Brustwarze.’ S. 426: Nach pfdr 
adde norw. tyd ‘zahm, freundlich.’ S. 439: Unter der Wurzel teng- wird norw. file ‘sahne’ 
angefiihrt; wir finden dasselbe Wort, geschrieben fél, unter poi-, pi- (S. 564) mit der 
Bedeutung ‘rahm, dickgemachte milch.’ Asen schreibt file, fele, fel ‘Flide paa Melk; 
ogsaa Tykmzlk.’ Solcher i- und e-Dubletten gibt es viele in den mir bekannten norw. 
Dialekten, z. B. vid:ved ‘Holz,’ vite: vete ‘wissen.’ Vgl. W-P, 2.59, wo fiir file die Wurzel 
pel- angesetzt wird. Isl. J) und norw. fil sind wohl nicht verwandt; ersteres wird von 
W-P iiberzeugend unter feng- angefiihrt, 1.725. S. 456: prell gehdrt kaum unter 
trdgh-, tregh-, vgl. W.-P. 1.753, 759. Ankniipfung an 1. treng- ware hier vorzuziehen. 
S. 497: Nach damla adde norw. damla ‘pladske, rére i Vand’ (Asen). S. 515: Adde 
norw. dravle ‘geronnene Milch, frischer Kise.’ S. 524: Unter dhd- gehért wohl auch der 
isl. Zwergname Déri. S. 585: Nach patti adde norw. patie ‘Brustwarze; saugen’, vgl. 
pattebarn ‘Saugling.’ S. 635: Nach isl. bryija adde norw. brytja ‘tosen, Larm machen.’ 
S. 707: Nach isl. rfa adde norw. rua ‘die Winterwolle abscheren.’ S. 745: Unter leud- 
adde norw. loten ‘sich gekrankt fiihlend’ (Sunnmiére). S. 751: Fiir ags. Jég finde ich 
nur die Schreibung /éh. Fiir isl. légr ‘niedrig’ ist wohl die Wurzel lég/-: lagh- vorzuziehen, 
vgl. W-P, 2.426. S. 761: Nach isl. andselis adde norw. andsiles, avsiles ‘der Sonne zu- 
bzw. abgewendet.’ S. 800: Nach séfl adde norw. sovl, solv ‘Kehrbesen.’ S. 805: Nisl. 
sollr ‘trinkgelage’ entspricht wohl norw. soll ‘Lirm.’ S. 828: Norw. skare ‘hartgefrorene 
schneekzuste’ und dasselbe Wort in der Bedeutung ‘diinne eisdecke, stiickchen von 
gefrorenem schnee oder eis’ (S. 836) gehéren wohl unter dieselbe Wurzel. Dasselbe gilt 
fiir Aripa ‘schnell und nachiassig arbeiten’ (S. 833) und hripa ‘etwas in eile machen’ 
(S. 841). Hoffentlich wird das kommende alphabetische Verzeichnis alle hier und 
anderswo fehlenden gegenseitigen Hinweise nach den entsprechenden Stichwértern 
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anfiihren. S. 851: Isl. skvaldra (unter sqyel-) wurde frither (S. 249) unter einer Er- 
weiterungsform der Wurzel kel- angefiihrt. S. 854: Unter shlég-, sklag- wird isl. slag 
‘nisse’ angefiihrt; spiter erscheint es mit genau derselben Bedeutung unter der Wurzel 
slak- (S. 921). Hier wire eine Erklérung am Platze. S. 867: Isl. spaekja f. ‘holzstiick, 
stumpf’ und spekja f. ‘holzscheibe, stumpf eines holzsttickes’ (S. 898) mtiSten wohl 
nahe verwandt sein und sollten somit unter derselben Wurzel angefiihrt werden. 
S. 914: Nach smddr adde norw. smur m. ‘Schlinge an einer Schnur.’ S. 922: Norw. sldje 
gehért sicher nicht unter (s)leidh-. Das j entspricht hier namlich g; vgl. das Verbum 
sloge ‘Heu oder Gras nachschleppen.’ Asen schreibt sloge f. ‘Livgreen til at drage Hé 
paa.’ Hier darf man wohl von Erweiterungen -dh- und -gh- einer Wurzel (s)lei- sprechen, 
vgl. W-P, 2.389 f. 


Diese Anmerkungen, deren Anzahl tibrigens leicht ums Vielfache ver- 
gréGert werden kénnte, sind von untergeordneter Bedeutung in Anbetracht 
der ungeheuren Wurzel- und Wértermenge des Werkes. Man mu Professor 
Sturtevant unbedingt beistimmen, wenn er in seiner Besprechung der ersten 
Lieferung abschlieSend schreibt: “(The book] will undoubtedly . . . be con- 
sidered one of the major achievements in Gmc philology during our era.” 

BJARNE ULVESTAD 
Indiana University 


DICTIONARY OF EARLY ENGLISH. By Joseph T. Shipley. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. Pp. xiv+754. $10.00. 


ROUGHLY, this is a dictionary of Obsolete English, with fitful help for reading 
Shakespeare but much less reliable for (say) Chaucer, who is only “richly 
represented’”’—this can but lead to staccato understanding. A preliminary 
trifling with its many pages gives a first impression that this is the merry 
labour of an eclectic, and published by every right: Mr. Shipley is to show us 
how the Medieval and Renaissance Englishman was himself, and pleased him- 
self, in words. The method, we assume, can be free-and-easy, yet may tell us 
something systematically of old attitudes and old interests; the terms of 
reference are wide, and the author’s style can excusably be homely and drowsy 
and tangential at will. A personal preference for odd words that “might be 
usefully and pleasantly revived” can show itself; and the mere labour of so big 
a book suggests that the author has put himself into the right mood for 
thinking medievally. ‘ 

It is when one comes to use the book methodically that one realizes the 
force of Sydney Smith’s remark, “I never read a book before reviewing it: it 
prejudices a man so.” With a work of this kind, there is of course a danger of 
its unjustly suffering by falling into the hands of pedants—but what if it fall 
into the hands of a scholar? Perhaps if I just review the letter “A,” and then 
let a part stand for the whole, some idea of its total value may be gained. 
Aadorn and aande stand at the gate like a pair of ugly aardvarks. It is an 
unhappy start; the first is, after all, only a dull and freakish spelling of undern 
(which is in the Dictionary, but without a cross-reference), and the second is 
just as eccentric a form of onde or ande (which could have been illustrated 
from the Bestiary, the Luue-Ron, Holy Chireche Vnder Uote, etc.)—even Rolle, 
who is cited, has amedande in Form of Living, cap. viii. If the nonexistent 
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abarcy, why not the more picturesque ghost abacot, which has a fine tale of 
human error in it? Abarnare is an absurd entry: it is a Latin infinitive, and it 
is mot an invention of Bailey—it occurs in the Laws of Cnut and the Leges 
Henrici I, as cited by Niermeyer. Many items are of no interest at all—aas 
(=ace, aces), aboht, the odd forms of abow; relevant in a proper Middle 
English dictionary, they seem to achieve nothing here. The pleasant adven- 
tures of a working knowledge of Greek are pretty well thrown away: even when 
a verb stem is correct, it is presented variously as infinitive in -ein or present 
indicative in -o; but, under ablepsy, blepo (not blepso) means “I see”; under 
ablactation, anyone would think that galactic was from Latin lac; under 
antipodize, the genitive of pous is not podis. The Latin, as there is more of it, 
is strikingly worse: os has no accusative orem, for lubescare read lubescere, niger 
is not 3rd declension as the form migrem would suggest, there is no infinitive 
fidare, anguish is not from Gothic but from Latin angustia, arrha has no alter- 
native form arrato, a root ob has nothing to do with abolete; all these solecisms 
are in the first few pages. I suppose that, if this be a gentleman’s book (and it 
could afford harmless pastime to a browsing amateur), he would be of the 
type—to use Mr. Shipley’s own definition on p. 743—‘‘who need not know 
Latin, but . . . should at least have forgotten it.” 

The Anglo-Saxon bits are no better. I think little of “Old English o dawe, 
of dayum” (p. 11); aller is not the old form of alder (p. 28); Greek gno- and 
English gnaw are not related (p. 24)—the quip on this is outrageous; 
Ancren Riwle is not a Rule of Nuns (p. 42); algate is not recorded in Old 
English (p. 30)—perhaps it all depends on what you mean by “Old.” The 
dating, indeed, is either vague or strangely precise: apparently all the 
Canterbury Tales were produced in one hectic year, 1386; the Romance (or 
Romaunt) of the Rose was written in 1400 (p. 32) and 1366 (p. 51); “Robert of 
Gloucester’s CHRONICLE, 13th century” (p. g) turns on the same page into 
his “METRICAL CHRONICLE .. . 1297” (and, incidentally, there are too 
many uninteresting words from him, in their West Midland spelling); there 
is surely no need to say that the Ayenbyte was written “about” 1340 when it 
is so accurately dated; not all will agree that Ancren Riwle (see accidie) is as 
late as 1230; and agrypnotic will belong more happily in the Victorian era than 
in “the mid oth century.” 

The purely literary touches show no improvement, either. In abluted, a 
piece from the Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue is ascribed to his Tale, and mis- 
quoted; Occleve suffers abusion into “Occlere’”’; what is “The 14th century 
SIR GAWAYNE,” and does not abone in it mean “‘on the bone” rather than 
“‘well”? Where does Chaucer say aret it to Adam Scrivener? The surprise (in 
advertence) that Chaucer’s stress is different from ours is rather naive. Walter 
Map may have originated The Body and the Soul (p. 64), but he did not write 
it in English and he was dead long before “‘1275.”” Nor is the book always in 
good taste: to abacinate the eyes was not a “mild” torture; this is a mere witti- 
cism. There are tedious puns (like those on libanomancy and pseudomancy, pp. 
16, 17), salacious remarks (adosculation), little blasphemies (agnomination). 
In various ways, too, the thing is unhelpful; we are promised (p. xii) that “A 
capital within a quotation usually indicates the beginning of a new line of 
verse,” but it doesn’t work out that way; and grotesque things happen like 
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the change from acyrology to acryology in midstream, and the sudden spelling 
beere (p. 28). It was when I reached afgod that I suddenly realized how like 
poor young Chatterton’s home-made glossary it all was, and how much less 
pardonable. Naturally, some of the little essays are sound, many are lively, 
strange seventeenth- and eighteenth-century authorities are specialized 
enough, and even the Gothic and Rococo prose style is bearable in patches; 
but a strain of naughtiness runs through all. The OED may be “staid” (p. 22), 
Mr. Shipley, but there is much to be learned from its methods, and some of 
the most accurate bits here come direct from it. 
Basit Cottle 
University of Bristol, England 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHAUCER, 1908-1953. By Dudley David Griffith. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1955. Pp. xviii+-398. 


THIS BIBLIOGRAPHY continues Eleanor Prescott Hammond’s Chaucer, a Bibli- 
ographical Manual (which stops with the year 1908) as well as Caroline E. 
Spurgeon’s Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion: 1357-1900. 
Some items that both of these compilers had missed are also added. The con- 
tents of Professor Griffith’s previous study—Bibliography of Chaucer, 1908- 
1924—are, incidentally, incorporated in this volume. Besides the sections 
directly pertaining to Chaucer and his works, there are here a number of 
background sections which have a very considerable usefulness , viz. “General 
Backgrounds. Including historical and philosophic,” social, economic, religious 
and scientific backgrounds. 

Like other comprehensive bibliographies this compilation is a record of 
the scholarly production relating to a distinguished personage and, at the 
same time, a sort of index of his posthumous popularity. Consequently, 
many entries appear which add little or nothing to an understanding of the 
man or to the understanding and appreciation of his works. Thus a student 
of the subject is often obliged to sift through a mass of trivia in his quest for 
really pertinent matter. This is not necessarily a flaw of any serious conse- 
quence since the aim of Professor Griffith has been to provide us with full 
bibliographical data on his subject. He has fulfilled it admirably. It will now 
be the task of other experts to evaluate critically the items which he lists. 

We note that several Chaucer titles in English have been overlooked: 
Hodgart, M. J. C. “Chaucer’s Festival.” Cambridge Rev., txxim (1952), 208-12. 
Melton, Wightman F. “Layman Geoffrey Chaucer’s Sermon.” Methodist Rev., Lxvm 


(1919), 46-55. 
Starrett, Vincent, “With Sword and Pen.” In Books Alive (New York, 1940), pp. 99- 
120. 


Especially in view of our English author’s relations with Italy and Italian 
writers, studies printed in Italy might have been more systematically scruti- 
nized. For example, among those appearing between 1908 and 1953 the fol- 
lowing have been omitted: 

Cordié, Carlo. “Geoffrey Chaucer e Giovanni da Legnano.” Letterature Moderne, u 


(1951), 82-85. 
Fessia, L. “Sul nome Panick del Chierico di Chaucer.” Anglia, 1 (1948), 40-43. 
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Galimberti, Alice. “Goffredo Chaucer (1340?—1400).” In Dante nel Pensiero Inglese 
Firenze, 1921, pp. 1-23. 

Grillo, E. “Influssi italiani in Inghilterra.” Bollettino della R. Universita per Stranieri 
Perugia, 1929. 

Guidi, A. “I Racconti di Canterbury e le Fonti Italiane.” Osservatore Romano, a. go. 
1952, NO. 40. 

Praz, Mario. “Chaucer e i Grande Trecentisti Italiani.” In Machiavelli in Inghilterra 
ed altri Saggi. 2a ed. Milano, 1942, pp. 14-85. 

. Chesterton e Chaucer.” In Cronache Letterarie Anglosassoni. 1 (Roma, 1950), 

144-48. 

. “The Italian Element in English.” In Richerche Anglo-italiane. Roma, 1944, 

pp. 6-8. 

Renzulli, Michele. “Geoffredo Chaucer.” In Dante nella Letieratura Inglese. Firenze, 
1925, PP. 29-37. 

Torraca, Francesco. “La Novella del Cavaliere.” Rivista d'Italia, xxx, 1927, 201-13. 

Vallese, Tarquinio. La Poesia di Chaucer. Napoli, 1941. Rev. by Federico Olivero, 
Rinascila, V, 1942, 557-59. 








A second edition has appeared in Naples, 1946. 


———. “Nuovi Studi sul Trecento Italiano nella Poesia di G. Chaucer.” Rassegna di 
Studi Francesi, No. 4-5, 1929. 


An uncited translation made during this period is: 
Le Favole di Canterbury. Tradotte da Ester Danesi Traversari. Lanciano, 1923. 


Neither Miss Hammond nor Professor Griffith lists such older Italian 
studies as: 


Brugari, Giuseppe. Geoffrey Chaucer e la Letteratura Inglese del Secolo XIV. Genova, 
1881. 


Bullock, Broderick Arthur. Studio Critico sul Poema di Geoffrey Chaucer: The House of 
Fame. Roma, 1905. 

Capone, Gino. Commentationes ad Chauceriam. Modica, 1903. 

. Prolegomeni alle Novelle di Canterbury di Geoffrey Chaucer. Modica, 1904. 





Nor do they mention one translation: 


Il Prologo alle Novelle di Canterbury. Versione di Matilde Doccioli. Borgo S. Lorenzo, 
1907. 


Also to be added is a book in Russian by W. Krusman. I cite its title in 
Italian. 
Gli Albori dell’ Umanesimo Inglese; i corrispondenti inglesi dei primi umanisti italiani 
nel loro ambiente pit immediato. Fasc. IX, Memorie della Faccoltd di Filologia e 
Storia Penale. Universita della Nuova Russia (e.e. Odessa), 1915. 


A part of the appendix of this work, pp. 640-54, is devoted to Chaucer and 
Petrarch. It was reviewed by Vladimiro Zabughin in Giornale Storico della 
Letteratura Italiana, Lxvit (1916), 409-11. 

Cino (not Chino) Chiarini’s book, published in 1912, op. cit., 50, was 
reviewed by G. S. Gargano under the title “Il Mondo del Decamerone in un 
Poeta Inglese,”’ in Marsocco, 31 marzo, 1912. 

Joseru G. FuciLia 


Northwestern University 
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Tue Copy FoR THE Forio Text or Richard III with A NOTE ON THE Copy 
FOR THE Forio Text or King Lear. By J. K. Walton. Auckland: Auck- 
land University College, 1955. Pp. 164. Cloth, £1; paper, 15 s. 


FOR SEVERAL generations Shakespeare bibliographers have generally agreed 
with P. A. Daniel’s statement of 1885 that the Folio text of Richard III was 
printed from a corrected exemplum of Q6 (1622). Pollard and Chambers have 
accepted this statement without modification; others, such as Alexander, 
McKerrow, Greg, and Miss Walker, have argued that Q6 was not exclusively 
used, but that two passages (III.i.1-156 and V.iii.48 to the end of the play) 
were printed with little alteration from Q3 (1602). 

In this monograph, first in a series published by Auckland University 
College, Prof. J. K. Walton argues that a corrected Q3 was used exclusively 
by the Folio printers as their copy-text. His argument is divided into three 
parts: first, an examination of the “general probability” that F was printed 
throughout from an exemplum of Q3; second, the presentation of specific 
evidence—the use of italic or roman type, speech prefixes, spellings, and 
verbal variants—to°support this probability; and third, an explanation of 
why there are so few variants in the two passages previously cited (II1.i.1-166 
and V.iii.48 et seq.) against a considerably larger number elsewhere in the 
play. 

The burden of proof in the case lies particularly in this third section. In 
the first section, the beliefs of Daniel and his followers need only be stated; 
then the evidence they use must be shown either as reversible or as forcing us 
into a chain of circumstances that borders on the fictitious. One must admit 
with Mr. Walton the difficulty of accepting Greg’s theory of the insertion of 
leaves of Q3 into the prompt book not only at the end of the play but in the 
middle—particularly when the inserted leaves “‘do not correspond to whole 
pages, less still to whole leaves in either Q3 or Q6.” But, difficult as the theory 
may be to accept, its rejection is not so simple as Mr. Walton infers (p. 41)— 
that since “the presumption is that Q3 was used as copy throughout, the onus 
of proof is on whoever wishes to maintain that Q6 played any part in the 
printing of F.” Nor is his case strengthened by dragging the herring across the 
trail that Q6 may not have been “published at the time when the copy for the 
Histories in the folio was being prepared” (p. 15). All the copy need not have 
been on hand before printing was begun on any section; indeed, the difficulties 
with Troilus could disprove such a theory. Moreover, we know that in 1621 
after Richard II was printed (sigs. b6-ds5), work on the Folio was suspended; 
Richard III (sigs. q5-t2”) was printed sometime after the spring of 1623. 
Thus Q6, published the year before, could have been used as copy-text. Such 
an assertion as this does not clinch the case for Q3 nearly so well as Mr. Wal- 
ton’s detailed examination of Daniel’s significant list of “doubtful and errone- 
ous readings”; here he advances reasons other than that Q6 served as copy- 
text to explain their presence. 

In the second section, Mr. Walton takes into account, as he must, the 
activities of the two compositors who set Richard III for the Folio. Particu- 
larly through the work of Miss Walker, we know more and more about the 
compositorial habits of “A” and ““B”’: compositor A tends to use italics more 
than B; A does not emend on his own initiative as much as B; and both, as 
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we know, have their own preferential spellings. By a minute examination of 
such details as italics, speech headings, spellings, and verbal variants, a strong 
case is made for Q3. A basic premise of Mr. Walton’s I consider valid: if a 
compositor like A, with his natural tendency to italicize, sets a word in roman 
type, it is highly likely that his copy-text had roman type at that point. For 
A also had a strong tendency to follow his copy-text closely. And thus in the 
pages set by A when a word is in roman in Q3, in italics in Q6, and roman in 
F, his copy-text is almost undoubtedly Q3. Similarly, a compositor’s spelling 
may identify his copy-text when he renounces his preferential spelling to 
adopt another spelling. For example, A spells do preferentially “doe”: when 
he uses the form “do” (as he does at L.iii.251) where Q3 has “do” and Q6 
has “doe,” it appears that he has been influenced by his copy-text—in this 
instance, certainly Q3. Such specific evidence as presented in this section is 
the most valuable in the study: the numerous details given here are con- 
vincing, not singly, but in the total weight of the evidence. 

However, Mr. Walton does not consider another possible source of 
evidence—the accidentals. The conformity of the F punctuation to the punc- 
tuation of Q3, if it can be proved, would have been another valuable confirma- 
tion of his case. Indeed, in such a study as this, not even the smallest piece of 
evidence can be overlooked—and accidentals are among the most revealing 
facts in the determination of copy-text. 

In the last section, he advances an explanation for the small number of 
variants in the two passages generally thought to have been printed from Q3 
in comparison with the rest of the text. He believes that “‘the collator failed 
to make most of the necessary corrections to [these] two passages in his exem- 
plum of Q3.”’ By conjecturing how a collator worked through Q3, Mr. Walton 
believes that the collator began his task at I.ii—for he “‘may have regarded the 
first scene of the play as consisting mainly of preliminaries’—with an ef- 
ficiency that diminished by the end of the second act. By that time, perhaps 
he found collation at such a level “too exacting.” He thus let his work slide 
until he reached IIT.i.167, the last line on F2'; then he began his labors again. 
Near the end of the play another such relaxation took place. He perfunctorily 
corrected a few stage directions and such variants in the body of the text as 
came to his attention. And this same state of affairs, Mr. Walton suggests in 
a note, may be found in Lear. 

Those of us who have worked with the text of Lear can readily see this 
point. In that text a variant often comes in close connection with a stage 
direction. Stage directions certainly would be the easiest things in the text 
to correct: they stand out, either by their placement or by a different type. 
Once they catch a collator’s eye, he corrects them; if a variant is close at hand, 
that too is corrected. Certainly in Lear the collator must have done his work 
at varying levels of efficiency, as a table at p. 137 of this study shows. But a 
bibliographer finds himself hard pressed to direct an editor to the exact point 
where the efficiency wanes or where a variant is positively the collator’s or 
the compositor’s. Samuel Johnson’s near-quip about ingenuity solving almost 
anything is true enough, but ingenuity does not necessarily reveal the facts. 

Enough for what the study accomplishes: one suggestion and one objec- 
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tion. The study is written in what might be considered a scholarly style, but 
it is a perilous one to follow. Little of the directness that one must expect in 
the presentation of such a complex case as this is present. In addition, the 
study is loaded with indefinites that become monotonous. Between pages 20 
and 22 the writing bogs down with the impersonal it; “it is necessary to 
remember,” “it is now generally recognized,” “it is clear” (twice), “‘it is also 
clear,” “it would be unreasonable,” and “‘it is a fair assumption. ... ”’ And 
at page 28 again: “‘it is clear,” “‘it is highly significant,” “it is especially note- 
worthy,” “it is, however, clear,” and “it is most unlikely. ...” 

Finally, I suggest that criteria must be established for the examination 
of annotated copy-texts in the instances where we are able to gather firm 
evidence before the fact and not afterwards. Is it possible to establish some 
certain evidence that is truly indicative of how a collator worked? Are we 
slipping into a strange circular reasoning by declaring that a text was the 
product of an annotated quarto and then proceeding to build up evidence that 
suits our thesis? Is there any alternative to this serpent’s circle? Are we indeed 
gathering pieces of evidence that we can manipulate as we please? As our 
situation stands now, ingenuity in determining how a collator worked may not 
be giving us the truth. 

I. B. CAUTHEN, JR. 


University of Virginia 


Jutrus Cagsar. Edited by T. S. Dorsch. (The Arden Edition of the Works of 
William Shakespeare.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. 
lxxiv+ 166. 


T. S. DORSCH’s edition of Julius Caesar is, in general, a careful and judicious 
one. Fortunately for the editor of this play, the single substantive text, that 
of the Folio of 1623, is one of the best that we have for any Shakespearean 
play, and wisely Mr. Dorsch follows it with utmost conservatism, departing 
from it only in obvious places where there must be general agreement, and 
modernizing spelling and punctuation. The Folio copy he suggests must have 
been ‘“‘a careful scribal copy of Shakespeare’s ‘foul papers’ which had been 
used as a prompt book” (p. xxiv), rather than a transcript of the prompt 
book, as suggested by J. Dover Wilson. The editor further shows his caution 
by qualifying his confidence in the Folio text by reference to Charlton Hin- 
man’s collation of the Folger Library Folios, which is showing that there is 
considerable textual variation among extant copies of the Folio, a considera- 
tion which all too few Shakespearean editors have kept in mind. 
Shakespeare’s principal source was North’s Plutarch, but there is con- 
siderable difference between the Caesar and Brutus of Shakespeare and those 
of Plutarch, and in accounting for this difference Mr. Dorsch might have given 
more consideration than he does to the long tradition of Caesar literature 
which had developed between Plutarch’s time and Shakespeare’s. Mr. Dorsch 
is probably correct in dismissing as a direct influence upon Shakespeare the 
anonymous Caesar’s Revenge, of which so much recently has been made, but 
that play nevertheless presents us with one view of Caesar which was wide- 
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spread in the Renaissance. When Mr. Dorsch says of the continental Caesar 
plays merely that “no one has succeeded in establishing any connection be- 
tween these plays and that of Shakespeare”’ (p. xx), it seems to this reviewer 
that he misses the point entirely. Their imiportance is not as possible sources, 
but simply in that they helped to shape a way of looking at Caesar which was 
very much a part of the Renaissance in which Shakespeare lived. Mr. Dorsch 
might well have profited from the important article by Harry Morgan Ayres 
which appeared in PMLA for rg1o0. 

Two conflicting views of Caesar were current in Elizabethan England. 
The one saw him as a great hero designated by God to establish monarchy in 
a corrupt society, but struck down by rebels who brought ruin to their country 
and damnation to their souls. The other view saw him as a great hero who 
became so puffed up with pride and ambition that he destroyed the most 
noble edifice ever created by man, the Roman republic. How Shakespeare’s 
play is related to this particular ambivalence is a problem which needs to be 
answered, and it can only be answered in terms of the larger philosophical 
purpose which the play was designed to embody. As a Renaissance history 
play, Julius Caesar may be expected to use Roman history with a political 
purpose related to Shakespeare’s own England. It was so used by every one 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries who wrote of Caesar. Mr. Dorsch entirely 
neglects the political implications of the play. The editor makes an important 
point in indicating Shakespeare’s use of the Caius Iulius Caesar in the 1587 
Mirror for Magistrates, but the implications of Shakespeare’s use of the 
Mirror, with its particular concepts of history and tragedy, are in no way 
explored. 

It is probably because of his failure to view the play in any large historical 
context that the considerable part of his introduction which Mr. Dorsch de- 
votes to analysis of the principal characters adds little to our total under- 
standing of Julius Caesar. The virtues of Caesar are overemphasized, as are 
the defects of Brutus, and Mr. Dorsch is forced to skim lightly over many 
significant details in order to make his points. Of Brutus, he says, for instance, 
that “Shakespeare accentuates any weaknesses or errors for which there is the 
slightest warrant in Plutarch, and gives him what is in many respects a dis- 
agreeable personality” (p. xliv). But this is not entirely true, for Shakespeare 
ignores much in Plutarch which might have reflected unfavorably upon 
Brutus and further blackened his crime: the probability that he was the 
illegitimate son of Caesar (with all of the dramatic potentialities of the par- 
ricide theme); the sparing of his life by Caesar after his service in the cause 
of Pompey; his rivalry with Cassius for the Praetorship, with Caesar’s un- 
warranted choice of him over the more eligible Cassius. Mr. Dorsch passes 
too lightly over the final encomium to Brutus as “the noblest Roman of them 
all,” when all that we know of Elizabethan dramatic technique assures us 
that this was the estimate of Brutus which Shakespeare wished his audience 
to have. But even if Shakespeare did design his characters as Mr. Dorsch 
sees them—and this reviewer for one cannot entirely accept his interpreta- 
tions, brilliantly presented as they may be in terms of modern psychology— 
for what general purpose did he so conceive of them, with what historical 
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point of view? To argue, as so many have, that in Julius Caesar Shakespeare 
was interested only in the complexities of human character seems to be an 
evasion of obvious issues. 

But all interpretations of Julius Caesar are likely to be colored by partisan 
views, and one wonders if the introduction to an edition of Shakespeare 
designed for the general reader as well as the specialist is the place for their 
presentation. The explanatory notes to the play are thorough and helpful. 
The edition is a worthy successor to Michael Macmillan’s Arden text of 1902. 

IRVING RIBNER 
Tulane University 


ENGLISCHE RELIGIOSE LYRIK DES 17. JAHRHUNDERTS: STUDIEN ZU DONNE, 
HERBERT, CRASHAW, VAUGHAN. Von Arno Esch. (Buchreihe der Anglia, 
Zeitschrift fiir englische Philologie, 5. Band.) Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, 1955. 


THOSE WHO are familiar with Herr Esch’s study of Giles Fletcher will take 
his new volume up eagerly. They will not be disappointed in this penetrating 
and lucid book. After an introductory survey of critical approaches to the 
poets who are subjects, H. Esch announces his determination to concern him- 
self with individual poets and poems rather than with their dependence upon 
broad and general patterns of cultural history. The first chapter considers 
briefly the problem of religious poetry as Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, and 
Vaughan envisaged it. This is followed by a chapter each on Donne, Herbert, 
and Vaughan and two on Crashaw. The central theme which runs through 
all, but is handled in each variously as the poetry of each demands, is an 
approach to the special character of the poetry of each poet through a study 
of the basic structure of his poems. Beginning with a general view of the poet, 
H. Esch makes broad and fruitful use of previous scholarship and criticism. 
This leads then into a detailed analysis, poem by poem, of intellectual and logi- 
cal structure, and so, through a careful consideration of the broad intellectual 
currents and habits of thought in the age which were elements in the poet’s 
culture, and which are germane to the particular structure of his poems, 
into the fresh view of his poetry as a whole which this analysis has opened up. 

In Donne, who receives the most extended preliminary analysis, Esch 
finds that out of the conflicts of ideas and values through which he had to 
make his way, he accepted neither scepticism nor relativism, but asserted the 
other-worldly view which must in all things govern our understanding of this 
world. As a consequence of this development, and of the fact that he must 
seek to make his own the given truth which he had determined to accept, it 
was necessary for him to find forms which would express the objective charac- 
ter of his theme, as well as the personal character of his experience. In this 
light Esch analyzes in detail Donne’s logical use of the sonnet structure in his 
two groups of sonnets, and also the forms of the hymns, with some passing 
pregnant comment on the Amniversaries and Good Friday. Resting upon 
Martz’s essay and Miss Gardner’s edition, he accepts the influence of the 
Exercises of St. Ignatius upon Donne’s structure. 

A detailed analysis of many of Herbert’s poems finds that the great 
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majority of them are in tripartite structure. This structure, as Esch constantly 
intimates, has close relation to the normal movement of the mind in prayer 
or praise and in contemplative thought. But he suggests that perhaps the 
primary root of Herbert’s form may be found in the sermon (together with 
Herbert’s experience as a teacher of rhetoric). This influence may be seen in 
the power of their design to express his own religious experience, with its 
powerful resolutions, and to guide his flock into religious insight by the often 
dramatic but homely application of the theme to their personal lives. Here 
one wishes that Mr. Martz’s book as a whole had been available to H. Esch; 
one would like to have his comment upon it. H. Esch’s treatment suggests 
more fully the very broad roots of these poems in a whole world of religious 
thought, feeling, and practise than does a concentration upon their relation 
to the strict meditative exercise. 

Chapter IV studies by an analysis of the structural changes in Crashaw’s 
revisions the development of his art and of his fundamental religious insight 
from his early period of wit and conceit (which Esch follows Curtius in calling 
manneristic) through the poetry of Eros to a final entry into the poetry of 
Logos, in which philosophical vision dominates. Chapter V analyzes the 
difference between Crashaw’s translations of the hymns and their originals. 
The judgment of the outcome inevitably goes against Crashaw, and this 
chapter, being negative, is less interesting than the first. 

The chapter on Vaughan is as subtle and interesting as those which go 
before it, but here your reviewer finds herself in some general disagreement 
with H. Esch, or at least she sees the poems from a different perspective. 
The theme here, after an analysis of Vaughan’s concentration upon death as 
the end of time, as his own death, and as the mystical death of the senses, 
is the character of Vaughan’s feeling for nature, the form of the poems 
indicating and illustrating the point that Vaughan never describes nature or 
depicts her for herself but gives always a metaphysical view of nature as a 
source of contemplative and moral lessons for man. There can be no doubt 
that Vaughan saw nature within the traditional Christian view as still the 
Book of the Creatures, even though sharing in man’s fall (a view modified 
only slightly by hermeticism). And H. Esch’s distinction between Vaughan’s 
traditional view and that of the Romantics is one of the finest things in his 
book. But on the other hand there are Vaughan’s reiterated imagery of dark- 
ness and light, and the extraordinary distinction between his gifted and his 
supreme poems, of which H. Esch takes no account. And it is precisely in 
this difference that we feel how much the immediate intuition of nature, and 
the reintegration of himself through this intuition, inspired in Vaughan the 
actual vision that makes poetry of the metaphysical statements. It is true 
that the stanza on the bird’s nest in “They are all gone’”’ is in the total struc- 
ture of that poem an analogy to express Vaughan’s certainty of immortality. 
But do not the implied momentary doubt and the certainty of the affirmation 
rest upon the coalescence in Vaughan and in this poem of habitual religious 
thought and particular immediate feeling about the dead with the remem- 
bered “spot of time” when the bird’s nest was found? and does not the 
lesson of The Waterfall take its validity and force from the immediate appre- 
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hension of that continuous fall through time’s silent stealth? One must com- 
pare Vaughan with Herbert, in poems which take their start in Herbert, 
not to derive their meaning from their source, but to see rather, how the mean- 
ing turned in Vaughan’s hands. And who shall say how many of his poems 
have their first and deepest roots in such direct natural insights as that of 
God walking in the garden in the cool evening. 

To return for a moment to the first chapter, a view of all Donne’s com- 
ments on the style of the sermon would show that his twofold view of literary 
elaboration and his difficulty in defining the distinction he wishes to draw 
runs more parallel to Herbert’s than is suggested. But the chapter as a whole 
opens up admirably the theme of poetry and contemplation which the book 
is to develop and the enkindling way in which it brings poetic form and 
religious feeling together. 

RutTH WALLERSTEIN 
University of Wisconsin 


Joun Mitton. By Kenneth Muir. (Men and Books Series.) New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1955. Pp. x +1096. $2.50. 


PROFESSOR Kenneth Muir of the University of Liverpool, best known as a 
Shakespeare scholar, has produced a short, sound, agreeably written and 
up-to-date general study of Milton’s life and works. The book should be of 
interest to Miltonists, first, because it is perhaps the best volume now avail- 
able to which beginning students of Milton may be referred, and, second, be- 
cause Muir has managed to answer most persuasively such modern anti- 
Miltonists as Leavis, Waldock, and the earlier Eliot. 

Indeed, the book appears to have been designed as still another rebuttal 
on behalf of the Miltonists, but with an important difference: Muir manifests 
considerable sympathy for those who find Milton something other than a 
satisfactory poet. Partly, such sympathy may have been adopted for tactical 
reasons. More important, Muir is sympathetic with such critics as Leavis 
because he, like them, is primarily concerned with poetry per se: he considers 
the central issue in Milton criticism to be not “whether we happen to agree 
with his views on divorce, King Charles, Original Sin, and the Trinity, nor 
even whether Satan or Adam is the real hero of Paradise Lost, nor whether 
Milton was a humanist or a Puritan, but whether in fact Milton deteriorated 
as a poet after 1638” (p. 7). In his examination of Milton’s poetry, Muir is 
armed with considerable historical sense (see, for example, p.145), the scholar- 
ship and criticism of both British and American Miltonists (F. T. Prince, 
Stein, Rajan, Cawley, Kelley, and Woodhouse, among others), and a good 
deal of critical acumen of his own. In his use of the studies of others, Muir is 
always discriminating, and although he realizes that a general study is not 
the place for an author to unload material better suited to a scholarly journal, 
he frequently presents new, detailed observations. 

Another quality of Muir’s book deserves commendation. Muir is willing 
to say the obvious when it is what most needs saying. Thus his brief treat- 
ment of the ‘Nativity Ode’ (pp. 24-27) contains scarcely anything new, 
but it says all the most important things and says them freshly. 
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Muir’s biographical material, though clearly of less interest to him, is 
adequately full. He has taken advantage of Hanford’s John Milton, English- 
man, and one notes with pleasure his familiarity with H. F. Fletcher’s recent 
findings concerning the “‘Horton’”’ period. 

Among the special features of the book may be mentioned the forty- 
two page essay on Paradise Lost, and some excellent new translations from 
Milton’s Latin verse, such as these lines from “Epitaphium Damonis”’: 


Alone I wander in the fields, alone 

Through pastures green; and where the trees grow thick 

Down in the valleys, I await the dusk, 

While the rain falls on me and the wind moans, 

And the woodland shade is flecked with gleams of light. 
(ll. 58-61) 


The pleasing format and low price of the book make it a worthwhile 
addition to the library of anyone interested in Milton. 
EvERETT H. EMERSON 
Lehigh University 


Tue Screntiric LApy In ENGLAND 1650-1760. By Gerald Dennis Meyer. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1955. Pp. 
xi+1109. 

THE SUBTITLE of Mr. Meyer’s book is ““An Account of Her Rise, with Empha- 

sis on the Major Roles of the Telescope and Microscope,”’ but except for his 

terminal chapters it is merely an analysis of the popular scientific writing 
directed at women readers. In his first chapter he sketches the career of the 
fantastic Duchess of Newcastle, whose pseudo-scientific romance The Blasing 

World enrolls her among the scientific ladies. The publication of Fontenelle’s 

Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes (1686, translated by Aphra Behn in 

1688) offered ladies an elementary knowledge of astronomy through the liter- 

ary device of graceful dialogues. (Was this use of a didactic genre really “a 

stroke of genius,” as Mr. Meyer states?) Other science popularizers imitated 

Fontenelle’s method, though not with his success—among them Francesco 

Algarotti in Jl Newtonianismo per le dame (1737, translated by Elizabeth 

Carter in 1739), Noél Pluche in Le Spectacle de la nature (1732-48), Benjamin 

Martin and James Ferguson on the telescope, and in the late 1750’s John 

Newbery in his popular juveniles. Mr. Meyer then tells how journalists 

purveyed scientific information to women in the Athenian Mercury (1690- 

97), the annual Ladies Diary (1704 ff.), and The Free Thinker (1718-21). 

Then after describing as ‘“Teachers to the Scientific Fair” Steele in The 

Ladies’ Library (1714) and writers of textbooks, he returns to the journalists 

with Eliza Haywood’s Female Spectator (1744-46), Epistles for the Ladies 

(1749-50) and Charlotte Lenox’s The Lady’s Museum (1760-61). For his 

final chapter—on the satirical treatment of scientific ladies— he takes us 

back to the 1690’s with a comedy by Settle, Mrs. Centlivre’s The Basset 

Table (1705), and the anonymous Humours of Oxford (1726). 

So much for the contents of the book. The arrangement, with its chrono- 
logical backweaving, detracts from a cumulative, unified effect. The book 
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_also seems thin and fragmentary because its theme is not sufficiently related 
to the rising feminism, of which it was after all only a minor manifestation. 
Mr. Meyer’s style could have profited from Bishop Sprat’s famous prescrip- 
tion. Another infelicity, though perhaps not the author’s fault, is the placing 
of footnotes in the back of the book. For popular books this may have some 
justification, but surely a university monograph need not worry about 
pleasing the general reader. § 
RoBEktT HALSBAND 
Hunter College 


Tue Poetic WORKMANSHIP OF ALEXANDER Pope. By Rebecca Price Parkin. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, [1955]. Pp. vii+-239. $4. 


THE THIRTEEN sections which make up Mrs. Parkin’s analysis of Pope’s 
workmanship are actually separate essays which apply, one after another, 
the various rhetorical touchstones of the “New” criticism—irony, tension, 
parallelism, antithesis, paradox, etc. Two sections toward the end of the book 
are devoted to considerations of genre and imitation, and the whole ends 
with an essay on Pope’s poetic world. The first nine sections, organized on 
the touchstone principle, tend to fragment Pope’s poetry into a series of 
examples fitting the test being applied at any given time; but the reader who 
will push himself through all the essays—not easy reading—does come 
away with a renewed sense of Pope’s great and varied craftsmanship. Four 
of the essays have already been printed in College English, the University of 
Kansas City Review, and most recently in ELH. 

Weighed in the scales of critical virtues and defects, Mrs. Parkin’s book 
shows an imposing array of virtues. In the essay entitled “The Implied 
Dramatic Speaker” she makes a nice distinction between the protagonist 
of the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot and Pope himself, a distinction necessary to 
be made because the Epistle has all too often been treated as mere versified 
biography. ““The coincidence,” she writes, “of certain traits and circumstances 
of the dramatic character with Pope’s biography has nothing to do with the 
success of the poem as a poem. These traits are used dramatically . . . to 
create a well defined genre pose. The Horatian pose of the injured but superior 
poet is as fixed and objective as the pose of the Petrarchan sonneteer” (pp. 
18-19). The Essay on Criticism also offers her a valuable distinction between 
Pope and the good-natured, urbane critic who addresses the reader. “Though 
this speaker,” she writes, “makes many bitter and cynical observations, by 
hedging them about with wit and ambiguity he keeps them on the drawing 
room level. No matter how harsh his sense, his style remains debonair. Except 
in one instance (the lines on Appius) he carefully follows his own precepts 
about avoiding literary contentions and unnecessarily arousing personal 
enmities” (p. 29). In the essay on “Parallelism, Antithesis, and Paradox,” 
there is an interesting linkage of the Essay on Man with avowed mysticism 
under the general proposition that “if one takes a religious view of reality, it 
would seem that paradox is a condition of human thinking comparable in 
function to the withholding of peace in George Herbert’s The Pulley” (pp. 
67-68). To Mrs. Parkin the reason and common sense on which the Essay on 
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Man is founded are “camouflage” for “intuitions” about the central paradox 
of man’s littleness and God’s great concern for his creature. The idea, though 
overly ingenious, is well set forth. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is that concerned with 
“Genre,” wherein Mrs. Parkin takes some of Pope’s leading ideas—the via 
media in particular—and traces their presentation from genre to genre. The 
result is, of course, a foregone conclusion, but Mrs. Parkin has done a very 
clear piece of work in showing that Pope’s verse “‘is penetrated through and 
through, down to the least epithet, with awareness of the genre in which he 
is writing” (p. 183). In the essay entitled “Imitation,’’ Mrs. Parkin has dealt 
not so much with what Pope imitated as “why and with what result.’’ Her 
exhaustive study of Pope imitating Donne is highly enlightening. The two 
essays just cited, coming toward the end of the book, tend to bring together 
into fresh focus many of the poems which had been fragmented by the touch- 
stone method in the earlier chapters. 

Side by side with the virtues of Mrs. Parkin’s work is an impressive col- 
lection of defects, some of which come from her riding the rhetorical horses 
too hard. For her first example under “Irony” Mrs. Parkin, having hit upon 
the lines— 

That not in Fancy’s Maze he wandered long, 
But stoop’d to Truth, and moralized his song. 


— insists that stoop’d was a metaphoric verb “taken, of course, from the falcon’s 
habit of circling around high in the air before suddenly swooping down and 
pouncing on its prey.”’ This possible though very secondary meaning is pushed 
into prime position and is made to serve (p. 39) the startling purpose of 
contrasting “the pretentious high-flying of [Pope’s] own youth” with the 
“mature poet’s unpretentious, realistic grappling with truth.” If “Fancy’s 
Maze” is the sky, and if falcons “grapple,” there will surely be no difficulty 
in making falcons sing. In a similar example of headlong critical horseman- 
ship, Mrs. Parkin, dealing with Pope’s satirical deification of Belinda comes 
desperately close (p. 111) to making her a kind of she-Christ who wears hair 
curlers (“paper durance”’. . . “double loads of lead’’) as a crown of thorns, 
and sacrifices herself “for the good of mankind.” Once more in the Rape of 
the Lock, Mrs. Parkin, having hit upon the sexual significance of the word 
die, insists upon sex every time the word shows up. Even when her reading 
is correct, Mrs. Parkin makes heavy work of the commentary on die, a 
threadbare sex innuendo in Pope’s day. There is also heavy going (suggesting 
Krafft-Ebing) in her dealing with “lap dogs as lover substitutes.” 

Some downright perverseness shows up also when Mrs. Parkin considers 
(p. 110) Belinda’s “great business’”’ at Hampton Court to be “her selection 
of a husband.” No line in the poem supports such a statement, and no proof 
has yet been offered to show that the Rape of the Lock involved an incident 
which took place during a period of marital circumspection. A few words 
about gentle belles rejecting lords are no prologue to a marriage settlement. 
In another place, The Essay on Criticism, Mrs. Parkin is peculiarly perverse 
in comment on the word Mistress in the lines about critics who veer with 
every wind: 
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A Muse by these is like a Mistress used, 
This hour she’s idolis’d, the next abused. 


To this couplet Mrs. Parkin (pp. 54-55) has attached the most astonishing 
series of words: “sordid ... unsavory ... Gin Lane... brothel terms... 
unconventional sex mores.” Puritanism or worse seems to be in charge of the 
commentary at this point. But there is no way of guessing by what mental 
track Mrs. Parkin arrived at the statement (p. 41) that the word Paradise 
is “usually employed in English for reference to the abode of the houris.” 

The feeling grows, as one sets these matters down, that the book should 
have been held back from publication for a decent interval of contemplation, 
and for a good deal of rewriting. 

R. M. Scuuirz 


Washington University 


THE PROVIDENCE OF WIT IN THE ENGLISH LETTER WRITERS. By William 

Henry Irving. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1955. 

Pp. 382. $7.50. 

PROFESSOR Irving’s work is highly informative, eminently readable, hand- 
somely bound and printed by the Duke University Press, and, what is more, 
a welcome addition to the scholarly literature on a genre that has been rela- 
tively slighted. There have been other books on the English letter writers, it 
is true, and there have been superb editions of the correspondence of the 
major practitioners of the form, but none has, to my knowledge, attempted 
the broad survey that one gets in this study. The purpose, in Professor Irving’s 
own words, is “not to write a complete history of the art of letter writing, 
but to assemble sufficient evidence of precept and practice to give a view of 
the whole as a phase in the history of English literature” (p. 13). Further, 
since there are so many kinds of letters, it is necessary to limit the discussion, 
and Professor Irving’s concern is with the familiar letter: “The familiar 
letter was—we can, I think, speak of it in the past tense—literary, and though 
it was in most cases written and sent to the person whose name appears on 
the superscription, it was written with a larger audience in view and finally 
by the author’s connivance or the connivance of his friends after his death 
found its way to that larger audience” (p. 14). This definition must be remem- 
bered when the reader is tempted to ask why a particular letter writer is 
passed over in silence; why, for example, there is no place here for Gilbert 
White of Selborne. Sometimes, indeed, the definition proves too restrictive, 
and a figure must be squeezed or inserted into the discussion. This is possibly 
true of Dr. Johnson and of William Cowper, neither of whom would seem to 
have had any audience in view other than the person addressed. But then 
who would wish them gone? 

Professor Irving marks out his boundaries, forms his definitions, and 
indicates his problems and emphases in his long introduction. Then, in suc- 
cessive chapters, he discusses Classical Models (Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny); 
French and Continental Practice (Guevara in Spain and, most important, 
Jean Louis Guez de Balzac, Vincent Voiture, and Mme. de Sévigné in France) ; 
Early English Experiments (Donne, James Howell, Dorothy Osborne, 
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Cowley, and others); Grub Street Activity—Edmund Curll (the pirating of 
letters of famous or notorious figures); and Augustan Attitudes—Steele and 
Addison (their influence on prose style and its effect on the letter writers). 
With the remaining seven chapters Pope and the Scriblerians, Lady Mary 
Wortley-Montagu, Chesterfield, Gray, Lady Suffolk, Shenstone, Orrery, 
Johnson and his friends, the Bluestockings, Walpole, Cowper, and the 
Scotch Letter Writers (Hume, Beattie, and Burns)—all these, and many 
more, pass in review; all are studied for their comments on the genre and on 
the propriety of publishing personal letters, for the element of wit in their 
correspondence (hence the title of Professor Irving’s book), for their style, 
and for the degree of self-consciousness in their efforts. And all are quoted, 
some more than others, none enough to satisfy a whetted appetite. When Pro- 
fessor Irving gives first place in his esteem to Walpole and Cowper there can 
be no quarrel with his choice, and it strikes the reviewer that the two men 
stand, respectively, for the best in the two schools or trends of letter writing 
—the Artful versus the Natural, in the sense familiar to all students of the 
eighteenth century. And when he elevates Cowper above Walpole—“the 
uncanny, almost disconcerting clarity with which he brings to life what we 
have been calling the ‘me to thee’ relationship is astonishing and probably 
unparalleled in the history of the familiar letter” (p. 346)—only the most 
partisan will boggle at an enthusiastic “Amen.” 

The reviewer who enters no cavils risks the accusation of dereliction of 
duty: Did Gray, as Professor Irving gently suggests (p. 245), choose Mason 
as his literary executor because he knew that his letters would as a result 
see publication? Does the chapter entitled “Johnson and the Johnsonian 
Tinge” imply, as perhaps it should not, that Mrs. Piozzi and others were 
influenced in their correspondence by Johnson’s practice? Does not the state- 
ment (p. 216) that “Chesterfield never meant either the letters to his son or 
those written later to his godson ‘for public perusal’ ” conflict with Professor 
Irving’s definition of the familiar letter (see the first paragraph of this re- 
view)? Perhaps, in one phase of the discussion, a trifle more emphasis might 
have been put on Johnson’s practice of using letters in his biographies. And, 
possibly in deference to Miss Caroline Spurgeon (“The Charm of Walpole’s 
Letters,” Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, Series 2, xxxvi 
[1918], 137-59), the remark that Walpole “seems to have been but meagerly 
endowed” with passions (p. 331) might have been qualified. One misprint, 
since it concerns a date, may be mentioned: on page 85 the date 1757 in the 
fourth line cannot be right as the book so dated was reviewed in 1753. But 
these are cavils, and they can in no wise detract from the merits of a work 
that deserves a place of honor on the shelves of every student of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

ARTHUR SHERBO 
University of Illinois 


Lavurets & RoseMARY: THE LIFE oF WILLIAM AND Mary Howitt. By Amice 
Lee. New York: Oxford University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 350. $4.80 (30s.). 


THREE FULL-LENGTH studies of the prolific and long-lived Howitts have now 
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been published. Mary Howitt: An Autobiography, 2 vols., 1889 (but not the 
debased abridgment in one volume) is the basic work. Victorian Samplers: 
William and Mary Howitt, 1952, by Carl R. Woodring, attempted from 
varied sources to relate the Howitts to figures, ideas, and movements of their 
century. Laurels & Rosemary is a more ample and gracious account of the 
Howitts’ own lives, built primarily upon the manuscript sources of the 
Autobiography. It is to a large extent a modernized, more readable version of 
those Victorian memoirs. The passage of years since Howitt’s death in 1879 
and his wife’s in 1888 has made possible the restoration of details about 
Mary’s miscarriages and stillbirths, her discovery that wives in Ohio limited 
the size of families, the insufficiently requited love of Howitt’s brother 
Richard (also a poet—see DNB) for Mary’s sister Anna, and proposals of 
marriage received by the elder daughter, Anna Mary, from various artists 
and writers before she accepted Alaric Alfred Watts. Mrs. Lee gives us new 
information about Mary’s ancestry and relatives, the death of her son 
Charlton in New Zealand, a meeting with the Carlyles at Henry Chorley’s, 
and friendship with Coventry Patmore and his “angel in the house.” She 
gives us a new letter to Howitt from Tennyson. The letters in Mrs. Lee’s 
possession confirm my conclusion that Howitt actually did have a student 
named Cornelius write a German original for The Student Life of Germany, 
although Cornelius’ existence is denied in standard catalogues. As Mrs. Lee’s 
transcriptions do not (except perhaps for the Tennyson letter) attempt com- 
plete fidelity, they give only a general idea of how the sources were altered for 
the Autobiography. 

To a considerable extent books on minor figures are finally valuable not 
for their facts but for the general cultural and social picture they present, 
because their research, conducted by one or a few rather than by the com- 
peting armies who pursue a Byron or a Dickens, must always remain incom- 
plete and therefore inconclusive. This disability particularly holds for re- 
search on figures like the Howitts, who knew half the literary personages, 
held half the beliefs, and wrote millions of the words of their time. Professor 
Shannon has recently discovered evidence of Tennyson’s personal acquaint- 
ance with the Howitt brothers several years earlier than previously thought; 
new letters from the Howitts turn up monthly; accounts of their work have 
not incorporated published information like that in the Tryon and Charvat 
edition of the Ticknor and Fields cost-books. Yet in any later edition of 
Laurels & Rosemary, several errors of fact and the misspelling of some 
fifteen names should be corrected. (By similar errors, incidentally, Victorian 
Samplers gives incorrectly the middle name of Thomas Lake Harris and 
repeats Howitt’s colloquial “father-in-law” for Thackeray’s step-father.) 

In one of the most vigorous and useful sections of her book, Mrs. Lee 
takes seriously Howitt’s several works on German life. She finds enduring 
value in his books on the passing rural and village life of England, but rejects 
his rhetorical reforming works as vitiated by shallow criticism of church and 
state. In time all of Mary Howitt’s simple verses may fade to oblivion, even 
“The Spider and the Fly’; but every student of the nineteenth century 
should note the vitality of this fiercely charitable pair, whose work as versi- 
fiers, fictionizers, translators, Quakers, spiritualists, radicals, conservers, 
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travelers, and what-not can hardly be summarized. This new, uncensored 
record of the trials of their literary journalism reveals more rue than laurels. 
Cart R. WoopRInG 
University of Wisconsin 


THACKERAY: THE Uses oF ADVERSITY, 1811-1846. By Gordon N. Ray. 
New York: The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. Pp. xiii+537. $7.00. 


FOR TEN years it has been known that Professor Gordon Ray was at work ona 
definitive biography of Thackeray. The first volume has now appeared, and 
the work will be completed in a second volume of uniform size. The vast mass 
of first-hand material that Dr. Ray edited in The Letters and Private Papers 
has here been condensed and interwoven with the secondary information in 
Victorian biographies and memoirs and with the innumerable passages of 
reminiscence and self-revelation in Thackeray’s writings. Unpublished sources 
have also been drawn upon—seven hundred letters of Thackeray that have 
become available since The Letters and Private Papers appeared, plus hun- 
dreds of other letters by members of the Thackeray family, Henry Silver’s 
diary of the Punch editorial conferences, and documents in various English 
government offices. Furthermore, Dr. Ray has been tireless in investigating 
privately-printed histories, articles in obscure periodicals, and other sources 
almost inaccessible to any but the most pertinacious scholars. The result 
carries the full aura of completeness and authority; and it has the additional 
and rarer virtue of being written with real distinction of style. Besides, Dr. 
Ray’s comments on Thackeray’s writings are notably discriminating; it is 
rare indeed to have a single work which combines such thoroughness of re- 
search and such critical insight. 

Warmly sympathetic to Thackeray, Dr. Ray avoids the excessively 
psychological interpretation that has been advanced by certain recent writers; 
but he is candid in recording the thoughtless behavior and impulsive blunders 
that recurred at all stages of the novelist’s life. On the matter of Thackeray’s 
sex experiences, for instance, he is discreet but not evasive. The total effect 
of the book is a much truer perspective of the author’s character and the forces 
that shaped his fiction than that which can be found in most of what has 
previously been written about him. 

This is not to say that Dr. Ray contributes any startling new discoveries 
or radical reinterpretations. The main outlines of the picture, as it has 
existed since the publication of The Letters and Private Papers, remain un- 
changed. But countless details have been added, inaccuracies of earlier 
writers have been corrected, and the book gives a satisfying sense of finality. 

In view of its essential merits, any detailed criticism of the biography 
must be concerned with the secondary questions of proportion, selection, and 
arrangement. With regard to proportion and selection, Dr. Ray is sometimes 
handicapped by the very thoroughness of his preliminary work. On the one 
hand, he is understandably loath to omit any new fact that he has unearthed, 
even though its relation to his main theme may be tenuous; on the other 
hand, his conscience sometimes prevents him from repeating certain infor- 
mation which he has already published elsewhere, lest he might be accused 
of exploiting the same material twice. 
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The over-accumulation of detail is particularly conspicuous in the opening 
section, and this is all the more unfortunate because it may deter some read- 
ers by the impression that the same exhaustiveness prevails throughout. Dr. 
Ray has become fascinated by the details of social history that he acquired 
while investigating Thackeray’s ancestry and the Anglo-Indian environment 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. He constructs an interesting 
picture of a vanished society, but one doubts whether there is much relevance 
to Thackeray’s life or character or books in such matters as the logs of vari- 
ous East-Indiamen on voyages when some kinsman of Thackeray was among 
the passengers, or the whole history of Addiscombe House from 1702 until 
the time when Thackeray spent a few school vacations there, or the family 
record of the Kennaways because they were neighbors of Thackeray’s parents 
in Devonshire. 

This accumulation of detail in the early part of the book results also in 
disproportion. Forty pages are occupied with family background before 
William Makepeace Thackeray’s birth occurs, and only the same space is 
allotted to the whoje formative period of his life up to the age of seventeen, 
when he left Chartethouse. Moreover, the matter of proportion is complicated 
by Dr. Ray’s avoidance of repeating his own former work. Four years ago 
he published The Buried Life, the most important part of which was based 
on these same researches into the Anglo-Indian background. In his preface 
to the new biography he explains that he has refrained from reproducing this 
material. Therefore, we are now told in much detail of the lives and deaths 
of various Thackerays and Bechers of earlier generations, whom W. M. T. 
may have heard of only vaguely, and whose careers Dr. Ray certainly knows 
more fully than the novelist could have known them. But we are told rela- 
tively little about his grandmother Mrs. Butler, his cousin George Trant 
Shakespear, or his wife’s uncle Col. Merrick Shawe, who were the models for 
Miss Crawley, Joseph Sedley, and Major Pendennis. 

One is tempted to wish that Dr. Ray had made a different distribution of 
his material, expanding The Buried Life to include in it most of the informa- 
tion about Thackeray’s family and his wife’s and about eighteenth-century 
Anglo-Indian society, leaving for the present book only the relevant bio- 
graphical data about William and Isabella Thackeray themselves. 

His unwillingness to rework material that he previously published is 
carried to the point of minimizing or omitting some of the information about 
Thackeray’s friends and associates which was embodied in the notes to The 
Letters and Private Papers. For example, the new biography tends to over- 
stress Thackeray’s isolation from outside contact in his Charterhouse days. 
Dr. Ray merely says, “on week-ends Thackeray was allowed to visit friends 
and relatives in remoter parts of the metropolis,” and then in a single para- 
graph mentions the homes of two families of cousins, the Turners and the 
Ritchies. In The Letters (I, 28) one finds the quotation from J. C. Jeaffreson’s 
Book of Recollections, that Thackeray spent so many of his free hours in the 
home of his schoolmate James Reynolds Young “that he came to be regarded 
as a member of the family rather than as a guest. . . . He seized every occa- 
sion for dropping in upon his friends in St. Helen’s place, and seldom went 
back to his boarding-house without having thrown off half-a-dozen comical 
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pen-and-ink sketches for the amusement of the boys and girls of the party.” 

Similarly, the significance of the Buller family, who were the first to 
introduce Thackeray to the social milieu which later became his chosen 
personal and literary world, is by no means adequately indicated by the 
statement that ‘““Thackeray was also made welcome by the Charles Bullers, 
an eccentric, but amiable and enlightened family known to the Carmichael- 
Smyths in Calcutta. .. . Thackeray became a close friend of the two Buller 
sons, but he could regard the society offered by the older generation with only 
the very mildest interest.’”” The memorandum on the Bullers in The Letters 
gives a truer view of the charm that the Bullers exerted over Thackeray by 
their political zeal and their connection with such literary personalities as 
Carlyle. Indeed, the Carlyles also receive less than their due attention among 
the friends who were intimately connected with Thackeray’s career, and the 
same may be said about the Kemble family, John Allen, and William Maginn. 

Whole areas of Thackeray’s interest seem unduly understressed. His 
talent for verse-writing deserves more attention than it receives. The chapter 
on his life at Cambridge somewhat slights the continued development of 
his tastes for drawing and writing: there is no mention of his strolls in the 
country to sketch old churches and other picturesque scenes; his contribu- 
tions to The Snob are dismissed in a few words, and those to The Gownsman 
are relegated to a note that “the extent of Thackeray’s contributions to 
The Gownsman is uncertain.” Seldom mentioned is the compulsive habit of 
sketching that filled his letters and the margins of books he read, and yet 
surely this has significance in connection with his descriptive methods. Even 
his first separate publication, the highly characteristic Flore et Zéphyr, re- 
ceives only a passing reference because it consisted merely of drawings. 

For the better reason that full information is not available, several chap- 
ters are disappointingly sparse, notably those on Thackeray’s months at 
Weimar and on his art-student days in Paris. As Dr. Ray wisely evades the 
pitfall of guess-work, one is left without a clue as to whether he suspects 
that Thackeray’s love affairs in Germany were anything more than passing 
flirtations, and how far he thinks the young man may have plunged into 
Montmartre’s vie de Bohéme. Probably no documentary evidence with regard 
to either of these questions can ever come to light; but one wonders whether 
the official records of Weimar in 1830-31 have been combed for possible 
clues. Even such a casual phrase as Thackeray’s remark to Milnes that his 
dutiful interview with Goethe was “like a visit to the dentist” might have 
been quoted as conveying the exact mood of the experience. 

When we turn from the question of selection to that of arrangement, 
we find Dr. Ray trapped in the biographer’s unsolved problem of how to 
handle chronology. As soon as Thackeray reaches maturity his activities 
become complex, and Dr. Ray is faced with the dilemma of either adhering 
to a rigid time-sequence, with consequent fragmentation, or following each 
line of activity separately over a more extended period. He adopts the second 
alternative, and the result is that even a reader who is well acquainted with 
Thackeray’s life is repeatedly confused in correlating the various occurrences. 
The collapse of his inheritance is described before his decision to study art in 
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Paris, which took place half a year earlier. In Chapter 8 there is a section 
on Thackeray’s journalistic work from 1837 to 1840, then a separate section 
on his domestic life during the same four years, then a third section on the 
economic, social, and psychological difficulties that emerged throughout that 
span. Again, his three extensive tours in the years 1842-45 are condensed 
into one nine-page section, segregated from all the other events of those four 
years; and the books and articles which he wrote about the tours are reserved 
for joint discussion some pages later. His connection with Punch does not 
receive consideration until Chapter 13; but the preceding chapter, which 
carries his other writing four years beyond the beginning of his Punch em- 
ployment, necessarily contains incidental allusions to that other concurrent 
work that he was doing. At all these points the reader has to turn back and 
forth in search of dates before he can feel sure of the true sequence of the 
arbitrarily separated activities. 

An instance of how distortion can result from this method is the account 
of Thackeray’s relations with Charles Lever. On page 289 we read about 
Lever’s annoyance because Thackeray had ridiculed one of his books in a 
review; and as thus stated his bitterness seems unreasonable. Four pages 
later, but two years earlier in time, we come to a detailed report of the hos- 
pitality that Lever extended to Thackeray in Dublin (including even an 
offer to lend him money); and after twenty more pages we come to the fact 
that Thackeray’s Irish Sketch Book had been “praised eloquently” by Lever 
in a review, even though most of Lever’s compatriots had been annoyed by 
it. In the light of these antecedent facts, one can be much more lenient 
toward Lever’s sense of injury. 

These dislocations of time-sequence merely cause the minor incon- 
venience of turning a few pages forward or backward. A more serious diffi- 
culty occurs when the postponed information does not get into this volume 
at all. The whole discussion of Thackeray’s friendship with the Brookfields 
has been held over for treatment in the second volume. His intimacy with 
them began when they settled in London in 1842; and by 1845, when he began 
to write Vanity Fair, he was on the dangerous verge of falling in love with 
Mrs. Brookfield—an emotional state which unquestionably colored much of 
the great novel. Dr. Ray’s final chapter in his present volume is a thorough 
analysis of Vanity Fair and a highly effective vindication of its status as one 
of the very greatest English novels; but virtually nothing is said about the 
personal context in which it was written, and so we must wait to find out what 
Dr. Ray has to say about the debatable questions, whether Dobbin was in- 
tended to be a self-portrait and whether Amelia is wholly derived from Thack- 
eray’s wife or is modeled partly (as he himself stated) upon both his mother 
and Jane Brookfield. 

Students of Victorian fiction will look forward eagerly to The Age of Wis- 
dom, which is to complete a work certain to be not only the indispensable 
authority on Thackeray but also a very helpful addition to the general under- 
standing of the novel in the nineteenth century. 

LIONEL STEVENSON 


Duke University 
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Tue CyciLe oF AMERICAN LITERATURE: AN EsSAY IN HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 
By Robert E. Spiller. New York: Macmillan, 1955. Pp. xv+318. $4.75. 


IN THE FIELD of American literature, few scholars have demonstrated so wide 
a competence as Professor Spiller, an editor of the Literary History of the 
United States. Coming from that large cooperative undertaking, perhaps the 
most serviceable guide for student and reader alike, he has now written a 
short history of American literature for the “general reader.” He has done 
this, perhaps, because the most prominent failure of the Literary History 
was its lack of a controlling thesis and because, as the present study testifies, 
there is a gap between low-brow and high-brow in our culture which scholars, 
among others, must close. How he is to do this—the method and the “single- 
ness of vision” by which the manifold facts of our literature are to be brought 
into significant focus—is, of course, what will interest the specialist most in 
this study. 

Two incontrovertible facts shaped Professor Spiller’s approach: that 
America has produced a worthy literature without the benefit of a long tra- 
dition or a unified culture and that there have been two literary renaissances 
in our short literary history, in the years before the Civil War and in the 
years following the first World War. Finding all previous explanations of these 
facts inadequate—he dismisses the genteel, the economic and political, and 
the environmental interpretations, and, since history does not concern it, he 
disclaims the ‘“‘new criticism’’—Professor Spiller uses as his guide to inter- 
pretation the very theory for the development of an American literature that 
Emerson prescribed, the “organic.” He believes that our literature has 
flourished whenever the writer has gone back to the “‘sources,”” whenever he 
has taken his inspiration from the realities of the present life; and his closing 
words are intended to remind us that, even today, this is the condition of a 
great literature. The formative force behind our literature, according to 
Professor Spiller, has been “romanticism,” which he does not consider so 
much in historical as in psychological terms, as a spirit of curiosity, searching 
out the frontiers of reality. The growth of American literature historically, 
coincided fortunately with a wave of romanticism coming from Europe, but 
psychologically even the “realism” and “naturalism” of a later period can 
be treated as romantic, and the cycles of American literature can be described 
as an outward-reaching engagement with reality followed by a withdrawal 
to tradition and form—or, substituting actual writers, as an opposition 
between Whitman and Poe, Twain and James, William Carlos Williams and 
T. S. Eliot. This opposition is really that of the poet-as-seer and the poet-as- 
maker, the “makers and finders,” to use the fine phrase that Van Wyck 
Brooks borrowed from Whitman; and even though he does justice to the 
“makers,” like Hawthorne and Poe and James, whom Parrington slighted, 
Professor Spiller really prefers the “finders,” to whose ranks, in the most 
striking appraisal of the book, he adds Thomas Wolfe. And though the cycles 
seem to be described primarily aesthetically, they are identified historically 
with the pioneering and completion of two civilizations, that of the eastern 
seaboard and that of the trans-Allegheny west. Historically, this interpreta- 
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tion is a bit Turnerian, and even psychologically it calls for a “frontier” 
somewhere. 

If one considers the themes of our literature and the problem of a na- 
tional culture, one might safely argue that our literature has been indelibly 
stamped by the die of romanticism. But Professor Spiller does not trace 
these genuine continuities, and his leading term, “romanticism,” like its 
companion “organic,” blurs the issues more often than it sharpens them. 
One cannot use “organic” in reference to Cooper, Emerson, Poe, Whitman, 
and many others, without confusion, nor can one provide a guide for American 
literature by minimizing the real differences between “romanticism,” “real- 
ism,” and “naturalism.” This is to beg the very problem of historical criticism, 
for which no amount of interlarded social history will answer. And though I 


have every respect for the difficulty of Professor Spiller’s attempt to reach 


the “‘general reader,” it is here that I find the most crucial problem. For the 
“general reader,” I suspect, is unread; one is supposed to open the subject 
to him, and, inevitably, one must begin with the elements, with simple 
matters, and, of course, one must make it all easy. The difficulty, here, is in 
keeping the “singleness of vision” from becoming simplification, in telling the 
irreducible yet substantial body of biographical fact while at the same time 
pointing up the significant things, in writing easily and gracefully and yet 
precisely and incisively, and in analyzing books that are unfamiliar to the 
reader in a necessary critical language that is beyond him. That Professor 
Spiller has not succeeded in all these things merely emphasizes the difficulties, 
and I think he would have been more successful if he had not wavered in 
his choice of reader, and had disposed of the “‘general reader” altogether. Such 
a reader needs a handbook, and, as the preface on interpretation indicates, 
Professor Spiller was not entirely willing to supply one. Unfortunately, in 
his attempt to meet this reader his book often becomes one, with very little 
of either the sharp condensation or the new insight that he might have pro- 
vided. The inescapable measure of such a book for the scholar, if not the 
“general reader,” is simply to ask what he, given the space and the occasion, 
would have felt the most essential things to say of Franklin or James or 
Dreiser. Then, perhaps, he would not make the development of American 
literature such an easy matter, and he would return to other books, like 
those of D. H. Lawrence, Parrington, Rourke, Kazin, and Mumford, where 
the interpretation, though admittedly inadequate (like all interpretation), 
was sharp and viable, and the ideas and portraits etched and unforgettable— 
and where the reader paid for the book twice-over, by having to explore (in 
Professor Spiller’s definition of “organic”) new worlds of thought. 
SHERMAN PAUL 
University of Illinois 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE TURK* 


puRING the Crusades and later in the intermittent Balkan wars of 
the sixteenth century and in the naval fighting and piracy that 
plagued Mediterranean commerce, Christian Europe had learned to 
hate the infidel Turk. Spain, Venice, the Papacy and the Holy Roman 
Empire—all Catholic powers—had become the chief opponents of 
Ottoman expansion; but, even so, Protestant England, at the time of 
the Armada, still cherished this anti-Turkish sentiment,’ which was 
doubtless kept alive by the occasional seizure of Englishmen for 
slavery in the corsairs’ galleys. Thus the very word Turkish meant 
“cruel, savage, barbarous”;? and Shakespeare’s forty-odd Ottoman 
references throughout his dramatic career reflects this attitude: the Turk 
is an “‘infidel’’* and a “circumcised dog’’;* he is “‘base’’® and “‘malig- 
nant,” and was “never trained to offices of tender courtesy.’* Twice 
Shakespeare uses the current idiom /o turn Turk to express an evil 
change of fortune.’ So often, moreover, did the Elizabethans associate 
the Turks with the barbarous® Tartars, whom the Sultan subsidized® 
to help him against Christian Hungary,’ that the two words became 
almost synonymous;" and of course the Turks and the Tartars are 
ethnologically related. Shakespeare twice makes this opprobrious 
association.'® The customs of the Ottoman court, which were outra- 


* Eprtors’ Nore. In October, 1926, Professor Draper printed in The Journal a 
review of Kellner’s Restoring Shakespeare, his first contribution to the Shakespearean 
field. In the thirty years since, he has published in America and Europe, beside his work 
on other authors, ninety-nine articles on Shakespeare, not including reviews or mono- 
graphs. The present paper is the one hundredth. 

1R. R. Cawley, The Voyagers and Elizabethan Drama (London, 1938), pp. 116 and 
177. Foxe’s “History of the Turks,” included in his Acts and Monuments, especially im- 
pressed upon the popular mind the cruelty and treachery of the Turks (ed. Glasgow, 
1905, Iv, 18 ff.). 

* See OED. 

3 Richard III, mt. v. 41; and Richard IT, tv. i. 139. 

* Othello, Vv. ii. 353. 

5 Merry Wives, 1. iii. 97; and Othello, 1. i. 115. 

® Merchant of Venice, Iv. i. 32. 

7 Hamlet, m1. ii. 287; Much Ado, m1. iv. 57; Othello, 11. iii. 170 and 171. Cf. Foxe 
cit. sup.; and Purchas, Pilgrimes (Glasgow, 1905), 111, 127 passim. 

5 Cawley, op. cil., pp. 191-92; and R. Knolles, History of the Turks (ed. princ., 
1603), (London, 1638), p. 1047. 

* Knolles, op. cit., 1219; and G. Sandys, Relation (ed. princ., 1615), in Purchas, ed. 
cil., VIII, 128. 

1% Knolles, op. cit., pp. 794, 1041, 1047, 1079, 1152, 1165. 

1 OED. 

® Merchant of Venice, tv.i.32; Macbeth, tv.i.29. 
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geous to Christian eyes, appear in several plays: the Porte exacts an 
ever increasing tribute from conquered provinces; one despotic Sultan 
follows another with slight hope of betterment; mutes and eunuchs" 
serve in the seraglio; and the dissolute life of more than one Sultan is 
glanced at in the phrase, to ‘‘out-paramour the Turk.’”’ Like other 
Elizabethan dramatists, Shakespeare generally follows the beliefs and 
feelings of his audience; and apparently both they and he agreed in 
their attitude toward the Ottomans. 

Of the Turkish religion and earlier history, Shakespeare offers 
little. The words Mohammed, Moslem, Islam, Koran, Allah and Mecca 
nowhere appear. Occasionally he touches on the practical teachings of 
the faith: he knows that Turks are “circumcised,’!* and that Mo- 
hammed forbade his followers to quarrel with one another; for Othello, 
disgusted at the “mutiny” rebukes his officers: 

Are we turn’d Turks? and to our selves do that 

Which Heaven hath forbid the Ottomites?!* 
In 1615, too late to influence Shakespeare, Sandys noted the ‘‘exem- 
plary concord” in which Mohammedans lived together;?® but, even 
more obvious, were their wars with one another in Africa and Persia. 
Likewise superficial are Shakespeare’s references to early Turkish his- 


tory: his association of Turks and Tartars, though a commonplace 
convention, may be a glance at their common origin in central Asia. 
In Richard II, moreover, he refers to the Crusades when Carlisle de- 
scribes Norfolk as 


Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black pagans, Turks and Saracens... * 


Rosalind, likewise, refers to the age-old enmity of Turk and Chris- 
tian;” but the sixteenth century thought of the Crusades as still going 
on, for the victory of Lepanto had its Papal benediction; and so Rosa- 
lind’s reference may be to recent events. The heroic Henry V declares 


8 Henry IV, Part II, 111.ii.331. 

4 Tbid., v.ii.46-49. See the present writer, “The Date of Henry IV,” Neophilologus, 
XXXVIII (1954), 41-44. 

% Henry V, 1.ii.232. Cf. Thevenot’s Travels (1655) in J. Harris, Voyages (London, 
1705), Il, 409. 

6 All’s Well, u.iii.o4. Cf. Sandys in Purchas, op. cit., vil, 152; and Harris, op. 
cit., I, 400. 

17 Lear, I1.iv.94. 

18 Othello, v.ii.358. 

19 Tbid., 11.ii.194-95. 

20 Purchas, ed. cit., vim, 136. 

2 Richard II, tv.i.g5 and 139. 

2 As You Like It, tv.iii.33. 
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that he and Katherine will “compound a boy, half French, half Eng- 
lish, [who] shall go to Constantinople and take the Turk by the 
beard’”’”**—quite in the tradition of Huon of Bordeaux in the romances. 
Shakespeare, in short, seems to have known nothing of the Biblical 
common ground shared by Christianity and Islam, and classed Turks 
merely with “black pagans” to be conquered if possible, and abhorred. 

Most of Shakespeare’s historical references are to comparatively 
recent matters. Almost half of them are in Othello, and generally relate 
to the efforts of the Turks to capture Cyprus. On the death of James 
III in 1489,* Venice had come into possession of the island, and she 
held it as an outpost against the Sultan until 1571 when, after a bitter 
siege,*® it was surrendered and sacked. Cinthio’s novella may be based 
on the actual story of a certain Governor Moro who was recalled to 
Venice in 1508; but it has very little Oriental local color; and Shake- 
speare adds no details of Cyprian background, and does not even name 
the port where Othello lands,” though Famagusta was a famous city. 
A storm disperses the Turkish fleet, and so no Turk appears upon the 
stage; and the many times that he is mentioned give him only the usual 
opprobrious epithets. 

Othello glances also at another side of the expanding Ottoman 
power. In 1549, the Turks, already dominant in Egypt, had taken 
Tripoli.2* During the midcentury, Spain had ruled in Tunis (a situa- 
tion glanced at in The Tempest) ;?* but, in 1574, the Turks captured it; 
and, shortly afterwards, Algeria fell into their hands as a fief under the 
famous corsairs, the Barbarossa brothers.*° In 1589, the Sultan planned 
to extend his power across Morocco even to the Atlantic, but instead 
turned his armies against the Emperor in the Balkans." Othello is a 
Moor and indeed a Prince of Mauritania, to which Iago says he will 
soon return; and so the growing danger to his homeland would make 
him anti-Turkish, as he shows in his reference to “‘a malignant and a 


% Henry V, v.ii.222. Cf. Harris, op. cit., 0, 404. 

* Knolles, op. cit., p. 843. 

% Tbid., pp. 846 ff., and 867. 

% See Othello, ed. Furness var., pp. 372-73. 

7 See the present writer, The “Othello” of Shakespeare's Audience (Paris, 1952), 
p. 198. 

* Knolles, op. cit., p. 752. 

*° Ibid., pp. 654 and 667; and Tempest, 11.i.71 passim. 

3° Knolles, op. cit., 636 ff. 

1 Jbid., p. 1009. In his appended “Brief Discourse,” Knolles remarks that the 
Turks hold Africa from Suez to Morocco (sig. Qqqqqq2"”). 

® Othello, 1.ii.25. 

% Tbid., 1v.ii.229. 
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turban’d Turk’’;* and the Doge glances at this mutual hostility of 
Moor and Venetian to Turkey when he refers to the “general enemy 
Ottoman.’ This addition of Shakespeare’s to Cinthio implies that 
the dramatist had some personal knowledge of contemporary Mediter- 
ranean affairs. 

Even more intimately Turkish are two or three earlier and more 
political references. In Henry VI, Part I, in the Talbot scenes, which 
are generally ascribed to Shakespeare, La Pucelle, ridiculing Lucy’s 
eulogy of Talbot, compares it to the Turk’s bombastic, ‘“‘tedious” 
style;* and this seems to be a reference to a recent threatening procla- 
mation of the Sultan Amurath against the Emperor Rudolph a few 
months before Shakespeare did his revision of the play.*” In The Mer- 
chant of Venice, the Prince of Morocco—more boastful than Othello, 
Shakespeare’s other Mauritanian prince—proclaims his courage, 

By this scimitar 
That slew the Sophy and a Persian prince 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman ... 


The references to the scimitar,** to the Sophy, to Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, and to the Turco-Persian Wars that he waged, are all authentic 
Oriental local color, though history records no Sophy that the Turks 


“slew” at that time. Solyman (reg. 1520-56) and the Shah Tahmasp 
(reg. 1524-76) struggled for the possession of Tabriz and other border 
regions, a struggle in which Turkey was generally successful and in 
which the Prince of Morocco boasts of his prowess; but, oddly enough, 
unlike Othello, he fights in the Turkish army, and then comes a-wooing 
in Christian Venice! Shakespeare certainly knew more of Oriental 
politics when he wrote the later of these two plays. An allusion in 
Henry IV seems to reveal even some knowledge of the inner workings 
of the Turkish court. Henry, on succeeding to the throne, assures his 
nobles that he will not remember old grudges, and that this is England 
and not Turkey where “Amurath an Amurath succeeds”: the second 
“Amurath”’ is clearly the reigning Sultan; and the first seems to be 
one of his younger sons whom a cabal hoped to put on the throne; but, 

* Tbid., v.ii.358. 

% Tbid., 1.iii.40. 

% Henry VI, Part I, tv.vii.72 ff. Most editors take this as a satire on Sultan Soly- 
man’s messages to Ferdinand of Austria, but one doubts whether Shakespeare could 
have seen them. 

37 See the present writer, “The ‘Turk’ in Henry VI, Part I,” W. Va. Phil. Papers, 
X, 37-39. 

38 The word appears also in Troilus, v.i.2, and in Titus, tv.ii.gr. 
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at the father’s death, a coup defeated this attempt; and, not Amurath, 
but his elder brother was proclaimed as Mohammed IITI.** Thus Shake- 
speare, unsympathetic though he was, shows in these additions to 
his sources a surprising knowledge, not only of the Turkish conquests 
in the Mediterranean and on the three continents that surround it, but 
also of Turkish court intrigue. 

Recent Turkish politics, furthermore, seem to lie behind Falstaff’s 
puzzling reference to ““Turk Gregory” in Henry IV, Part I. During 
the Battle of Shrewsbury, Prince Hal comes upon Falstaff, and urges 
him to fight; and Sir John replies: ““O Hal, I prithee, give me leave to 
breathe a while. Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms as I have 
done this day.’*° Most editors, following Warburton, take “Turk 
Gregory” to be Hildebrand, Pope Gregory VII (d. 1085), because Foxe 
in his popular Acts and Monuments (1563) had held up both him and 
the Turks“ to the odium of all good Protestants; but the Lollard Old- 
castle, who was Falstaff’s original, would hardly compare himself to a 
Pope; Hildebrand, moreover, was a diplomat and not a soldier; and 
Foxe never associates him in any way with the Turks—nor indeed, 
does history, for Hildebrand had been dead eleven years before the 
Crusades first brought the Seljuks into touch with Western Christen- 
dom. If one must choose a Pope for this allusion, a better candidate 
would be the contemporary Gregory XIII (1502-85); he tried to con- 
tinue the alliance with Spain and Venice against the Ottomans, which 
had won the famous victory of Lepanto; he urged the suppression of 
Protestantism in France, Germany and the Netherlands; and, against 
Elizabeth, he stirred up the rebellious Irish, and gave his blessing to 
the preparations for the Spanish Armada. To be sure, he brought none 
of these military projects to a happy end, and so Falstaff’s reference 
would be, perhaps unintentionally, ironic; but, even some years after 
his death, he was not forgotten in London.® Falstaff might have called 
him ‘‘Turk Gregory” because he was anti-Turkish, just as Scipio was 
called ‘“‘African”’; but apparently he himself never did any “deeds in 
arms.” 


%* Henry IV, Part I, v.iii.46. See the present writer, ““The Date of Henry IV,” 
cil. sup. 

© Henry IV, Part I, v.iii.46. 

“| J. Foxe, Acts and Monuments (ed. princ., 1563), (London, 1837), 11, 115 passim; 
and rv, 18 ff. Foxe does not hesitate to blame Pope Innocent IV for the Turkish vic- 
tories of his time (1, 445). 

# See the anonymous tract, The holy bull, and crusado of Rome published by Gregory 
the xiii compared with the holy Scriptures (1588). 
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I have searched both England and the Levant for a ‘Turk Greg- 
ory,” but have found only one other possible candidate. A certain 
Gregory Diaco, a Transylvanian noble,* in 1594, just before Shake- 
speare wrote this play,“ joined in a plot against his Prince, who wished 
to break away from Turkish vassalage and ally himself with the Em- 
peror; but Gregory and his fellows were summarily executed; and I 
have found no evidence in contemporary England of interest in his 
conspiracy or his unhappy fate. Falstaff’s allusion seems to be still a 
doubtful question. 

The chief interest of Elizabethans in Turkey, however, was not 
historical or military or even political, but commercial. At least as 
early as the reign of Henry VIII, English traders had started to cut 
into the Venetian monopoly in the Levant; and, in 1581, Elizabeth, 
anxious for a rapprochement with the Porte against the power of Spain, 
had chartered a group of twelve merchants to trade with Turkey; and 
eleven years later, the Levant Company was formed to protect Eng- 
lish shipping from the Barbary pirates and maintain regular diplo- 
matic service in the Near East.*’ This resulted in a cheaper price for 
currants and figs in London,** and yet the Company made a profit of 
“three to one.’’*® The Venetians, however, exacted reprisals,®° and the 
free English traders who were not included protested against the new 


monopoly." By degrees, interest in the Levant increased, especially 
at the publication of Lithgow’s Peregrination (1614) and Sandys’ 
Journey (1615). Indeed, Sandys declared: ‘The Turkish Empire is 
the greatest that is, or perhaps that ever was from the beginning’’;* 
and, by the middle of the century, such good qualities of the Turks 
as civility and cleanliness were being recognized in the West. But 
even Sandys and Lithgow are too late to influence Shakespeare, 


43 Shakespeare refers to a Transylvanian in Pericles, tv.ii.23. 

“4 See note 30. 

* Knolles, op. cit., pp. 1046-47. 

“ D. Hannay, The Great Chartered Companies (London, 1926), p. 22. The date may 
be as early as 1413. See G. Crawston and A. H. Keane, The Early Chartered Companies 
(London, 1896), 67 ff., who say that English trade direct to the Levant started as 
early as 1413. 

4? Hannay, op. cit., p. 22; and Sandys in Purchas, ed. cit., viiI, 170. 

48 Crawston and Keane, op. cit., Chap. vi. 

4 Tbid., p. 76. 

5° Tbid., pp. 75-76. 

5! Shakes peare’s England (Oxford, 1917), 1, 337. 

® W.B. Wright, Middle Class Culiure in Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, 1935), 
PP. 543 passim, 619-20. 

53 See Purchas, ed. cil., VIII, 121. 

Harris, op. cit., I, 394, 512, and 520. 
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Indeed, Shakespeare’s plays show only a limited knowledge of the 
commercial geography of the Ottoman Empire, and do not mention 
even the great port of Smyrna—nor Saloniki, Adrianople, Scutari, 
Nicea, Haifa or Cairo. Damascus appears only as a pseudo-Biblical 
reference, the place where Cain was supposed to have killed Abel. 
Jerusalem enters King John and the Henry plays only in relation to 
the Crusades or the Jerusalem Chamber in Westminster. Alexandria is 
only the Greco-Roman background of Antony and Cleopatra. Athens is 
merely a city of romance as in The Dream and Lear and probably 
Timon, or else it is classical, as in Troilus and Antony and Cleopatra. 
Algiers (Argier) and Tunis appear briefly in the imaginative back- 
ground of The Tempest; and Tripoli (the one in Africa, or the one in 
Syria?) is only a vague travel-reference in The Merchant and The 
Shrew. Both Othello®’ and Macbeth,5* however, present Aleppo as a cen- 
ter of trade with the West; and Knolles’ Brief Discourse appended to 
his History declares it “the greatest city of Syria, and, as it were, the 
centre whereunto all the merchandise of Asia repaire”’;*® and Purchas 
called it “the chiefe Mart of all the East,” frequented by “all Euro- 
peans.’®° Shakespeare, therefore, could not have been quite ignorant 
of the expanding Oriental trade. 

He refers once to Constantinople in the passages already quoted 
from Henry V;* but the reference tells nothing about the city. In 
Othello, however, occur the following famous lines, which appear only 
in the folio text: 

Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 


Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont . . . ® 


Most editors follow Steevens, who says that this passage is based on 
Holland’s translation of Pliny (1601): “‘And the sea Pontus evermore 
floweth and runneth into the Propontis, but the sea never retireth 
backe againe within the Pontus.’ This quotation has nothing of the 
Hellespont, but Shakespeare might have got that from the story of 


% Henry VI, Part I, iiii.39. 

5% R. R. Cawley, op. cit., p. 95. 

57 Othello, v.ii.352. 

58 Macbeth, 1.iii.7. 

5° Knolles, of. cit., sig. Qqqqqq 2”. 
* Cawley, op. cit., p. 167. 

6! See note 20. 

® Othello, 111.iii.453. 

*® Bk. u, Ch. 97. 
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Hero and Leander to which he refers in Two Genilemen™ and As You 
Like It.™ The “current” might also, though less probably, have come 
from Strabo® and doubtless from other geographers; but the fact that 
it was “icy,” or at least cold, does not appear in Pliny®’ or anywhere 
else that I can find. It is, as a matter of fact, true. Indeed, the mercury 
in Constantinople occasionally falls as low as 18°; and Sandys, who 
also mentions the “strong current into the Propontis,’’ speaks of snow- 
storms from the Black Sea when the wind called “‘Tramontana” 
blows;** but he does not specifically mention the cold water; and, since 
his book was not published until 1615 (even if one supposes that the 
folio text of Othello is a late revision of the quarto), one doubts that 
Shakespeare used it for the passage in question. More likely, the dram- 
atist picked up this scrap of information by word of mouth from some 
merchant or traveler: in any case, the reference shows his interest in 
the East. 

English ships in the Levantine trade brought textiles to Turkey 
and returned laden chiefly with luxuries for the table, such as dried 
fruits and saffron (which was supposed to be an aphrodisiac), perhaps 
coffee from Arabia, and a trickle of spices from the far Orient. Such are 
the edibles that the Clown plans to buy for the shearers’ feast in the 
Winter’s Tale;** and coffee seems to be referred to in The Tempest.” 
Cleopatra’s figs™ doubtless came from the Levant; but figs also grew 
all over southern Europe, and the word was often used merely as an 
obscene expletive. Most of these references come from the later plays, 
probably because of the activities of the Levant Company. Turkish 
rugs and embroideries, moreover, had long been known in Europe, as 
the pictures of Holbein and earlier painters show; and in two of his 
first plays, Shakespeare refers to “Turkish tapestry” and to “Turkey 
cushions boss’d with pearl.’ Even before that time, Harrison re- 
marks that “wealthie citizens ... have great provision of tapistris, 


* Two Gentlemen, 1.i.22. 

% As You Like It, rv.i.gr. 

® Strabo, Geography, 1.3.12. 

* Pliny, Bk. rv, Ch. 24 and Bk. v, Ch. 40. 

8 Purchas, ed. cit., vimt, 88 ff., 119, 121. Cawley says that most knowledge about 
Constantinople derived from Sandys, but of course this was after 1615 (op. cit., p. 
122n). 

% Winter's Tale, rv.iii.4o ff. 

7 The Tempest, 1.ii.334, and 1.ii.164. 

™ Antony and Cleopatra, v.ii.235 ff. 

™ Comedy of Errors, tv.i.104; cf. Harris, op. cit., 1, 399. 

3 The Shrew, 11.1.355. 
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Tirkie worke . . . ”’ which were used, as in the passage cited in The 
Errors, to cover desks and tables.”* In these commercial references, the 
antipathy apparent in most of the others does not appear; and one 
infers that, though Elizabethans disliked the Turks, they used with 
gusto the rugs and the dried currants that came from the Levant. 

In general, Shakespeare and his audience shared the traditional 
attitude of fear and hatred for the Ottoman, whose recent conquests 
overshadowed Asia, Africa and Europe; and Elizabeth, even when 
threatened by the Armada, did not flout this public sentiment by an 
overt alliance with the infidel, but contented herself with a commer- 
cial treaty and diplomatic representation, paid for by the Levant 
Company to whom in return she gave a monopoly. Some of Shake- 
speare’s opprobrious Ottoman allusions are merely traditional, such 
as the idiom to /urn Turk; some are protests against the customs of 
the court; most of the political and military references, as in Othello, 
reflect the struggles in the Mediterranean, in Persia and in the Bal- 
kans; and here the Turk appears only as a dangerous and treacherous 
enemy. A few allusions are merely neutral, such as the icy current 
of the Bosphorus and Aleppo as a great mart of trade. The most favor- 
able are those to Turkish exports, rugs and currants and dates. In 
England, Sandys’s volume and increasing trade brought about a more 
favorable attitude toward Turkey about the time that Shakespeare re- 
tired from the stage; but one is surprised that he wrote so much about 
a people whom he and his audience so thoroughly detested. 

Shakespeare’s was an age of great empires: Spain” in Europe, 
Turkey in the Levant, the Balkans and North Africa, the Safavi 
Abbas in Persia, the Moghul Akbar in India, and, in the North, the 
rising Muscovite power guided by Boris Godunov.” All of these find 
some reflection in Shakespeare’s plays, but Turkey far more than any 
of the rest, even more than Spain with which England was at war dur- 
ing most of Shakespeare’s active life. Although one whole play is set 


™ Shakespeare's England, tu, 119. 

% Ibid., u, 128. 

% H. Thomas, Shakespeare and Spain (Oxford, 1922). 

7 Shakespeare alludes to the “Sophy,” the “Indian,” and the “Emperor of 
Russia”; but, though he apparently meant Abbas, Akbar and the Tsar Boris, he does 
not mention them by name as he does Solyman and Amurath, perhaps because their 
names meant less to the London public. (See the present writer, “Shakespeare and 
Abbas the Great,” PQ, xxx, 419 ff.; “Shakespeare and India,” Annales Publiées par 
la Faculté des Letires de Toulouse, Nov., 1953; and “Shakespeare and Muscovy,” 
Slavonic and East E. Rev., xxx, 217 ff.) Possibly some of Shakespeare’s references to 
“the Turk,” meaning the Grand Turk, allude to a specific Sultan, but this is not clear. 
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in Navarre, Shakespeare’s Turkish allusions are almost twice as nu- 
merous as his Spanish; and he mentions Solyman and Amurath but 
never Philip II. These Turkish references, moreover, cover a wide 
range of subjects, drawn from many sources: some few, like the Cru- 
sades in the h‘story plays and the Venetian rule of Cyprus in Othello, 
come from his sources; at least one, the “style” of the Sultan’s procla- 
mation, must derive from the published document; but most seem to 
come from talk with Turkey merchants: the “icy” water of the Bos- 
phorus, the practice of circumcision, the Sultan’s amorous excesses, 
the mutes and eunuchs of the court, and especially the plot to put 
young Amurath on his father’s throne: all these argue a great interest 
through the years in matters Ottoman. 
Joun W. DRAPER 


West Virginia University 





SOME NOTES ON WERTHER 


THE PRESENT observations, which owe their existence to a seminar on 
Werther, are to be considered as no more than what the title indicates. 
In no wise do they pretend to add up to a whole, or to suggest even a 
starting point for a new and original exegesis. Their purpose is merely 
to call attention to a few details that struck the author as he pondered 
(once again) this amazing work which reveals to him new facets every 
time he reads it, no matter how often—this book that is so many things 
in one: a tragic love story (it is that too) which once gripped the entire 
western world and, for better or for worse, affected countless indi- 
vidual lives; the intensely personal cathartic confession of a genius; 
beyond that, a Selbstzeugnis of an entire youthful age-group going 
through the exhilaration and the torments of emotional liberation; 
beyond that, again, a document that perpetually evokes in youth as 
such, regardless of historical period and cultural situation, a conscious- 
ness of tua res agitur; and, last but not least, a psychological, a psycho- 
pathological case history evincing incredible intuitive perception. 

In connection with my oft-repeated readings of the book I have 
absorbed countless ideas from many critical studies—absorbed them 


to such an extent that I cannot now name the original provenience of 
numerous points which have become indistinguishable parts of my 
own interpretation. I must, however, make one exception: I am 
acutely aware of my indebtedness, throughout three decades, to 
Ernst Feise’s masterly essay on ‘‘Goethes Werther als nervéser 
Charakter.”” 


I. “HERZCHEN” 
Werther’s fourth letter (13 May 1771) reads as follows: 


Du fragst, ob du mir meine Biicher schicken sollst?—Lieber, ich bitte dich um 
Gottes willen, laf mir sie vom Halse! Ich will nicht mehr geleitet, ermuntert, 
angefeuert sein, braust dieses Herz doch genug aus sich selbst; ich brauche 
Wiegengesang, und den habe ich in seiner Fiille gefunden in meinem Homer. 
Wie oft lull’ ich mein empértes Blut zur Ruhe, denn so ungleich, so unstet 
hast du nichts gesehn als dieses Herz. Lieber! brauch’ ich dir das zu sagen, 
der du so oft die Last getragen hast, mich vom Kummer zur Ausschweifung 
und von siifer Melancholie zur verderblichen Leidenschaft tibergehen zu 
sehn? Auch halte ich mein Herzchen wie ein krankes Kind; jeder Wille 


1 Germanic Review, 1 (1926). Reprinted in Feise, Xenion: Themes, Forms, and Ideas 
in German Literature (Baltimore, 1950). 
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wird ihm gestattet. Sage das nicht weiter; es gibt Leute, die mir es veriibeln 
wiirden. (p. 42)? 


In this passage there are three references to the heart, fairly sym- 
metrically distributed; obviously that is the key word. It immediately 
strikes the observer that at the end “Herz” has become “‘Herzchen.”’ 
This seems all the more noteworthy if we focus our attention on the 
first occurrence. Here there is certainly nothing of a diminutive na- 
ture; rather, we find the noun coupled with the intensely dynamic 
verb “braust.’’ The coupling is considerably intensified by the addi- 
tion of “‘aus sich selbst.” Furthermore, “genug” would seem to func- 
tion here not adverbially, but as an object (indicating result), so that 
“braust,”’ contrary to conventional usage, is transitive and expresses 
a creative action: the heart dynamically produces out of itself enough 
to make the didactic exhortations and stimulations of books superflu- 
ous. Such creative power is emphasized particularly at a later point 
(3 Nov. 1772) when Werther laments the fact that his once living heart 
is now dead: “... dies Herz ist jetzt tot .... Ich leide viel, denn 
ich habe verloren, was meines Lebens einzige Wonne war, die heilige, 
belebende Kraft, mit der ich Welten um mich schuf; sie ist dahin!” 
(p. 112). The heart, then, is on the same level with the “‘heilig gliihend 
Herz” of “Prometheus,” which is likewise creative (““Hast du nicht 
alles selbst vollendet . . . ?””) and which is, moreover, likewise coupled 
with an intransitive verb turned transitive (“gliihtest . . . Rettungs- 
dank’”’). Also the catechization scene in Faust may be mentioned here, 
where “Herz” refers to the individual heart and simultaneously is one 
of four synonyms expressing the inexpressible, the Absolute: 


Und dringt nicht alles 
Nach Haupt und Herzen dir 
Und webt in ewigem Geheimnif 
Unsichtbaar Sichtbaar neben dir, 
Erfiill davon dein Herz so gros es ist 
Und wenn du ganz in dem Gefiihle seelig bist 
Nenn das dann wie du willst, 
Nenns Gliick! Herz! Liebe! Gott! 
Ich habe keinen Nahmen 
Dafiir. Gefiihl ist alles. . . . 
(Urfaust, vv. 1139 ff.) 


? Quotations, etc., refer to vol. 1x of Goethes Werke: Festausgabe (ed. R. Petsch et 
al., Leipzig, n.d.). This edition contains both the first and the second version. Our dis- 
cussion is based on the latter, but the earlier form will be mentioned where differences 
seem significant. Italics are mine throughout. 
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In the three letters preceding the one here under discussion, the 
word “Herz” appears nine times. Noteworthy are four occurrences 
in the very first one (4 May 1771). In its second sentence Werther ex- 
claims in wistful resignation: “Bester Freund, was ist das Herz des 
Menschen!” (p. 39). A few lines further along he speaks of fate as 
having in the past gone out of its way “um ein Herz wie das meine 
zu angstigen.” Later in the same letter we read: “Ubrigens befinde 
ich mich hier gar wohl. Die Einsamkeit ist meinem Herzen késtlicher 
Balsam in dieser paradiesischen Gegend, und diese Jahrszeit der 
Jugend wirmt mit aller Fille mein oft schauderndes Herz” (p. 40). 
Now it must be admitted that “‘schaudernd” is an ambivalent adjec- 
tive rather than one with emotionally negative implications. It may, 
in Goethe’s usage, even bear an extraordinarily positive accent: “Das 
Schaudern ist der Menschheit bestes Teil.’* But the first occurrence 
in our last-quoted sentence from Werther does give us pause: “‘Bal- 
sam”’—the application of balm presupposes an injury, a pathological 
condition. 

And so the brausendes Herz in the letter of 13 May follows after a 
number of references which have cumulatively created the impression 
that Werther’s heart is endangered and labile rather than strong and 
dynamic. And this is borne out by what immediately follows: “‘Wiegen- 
gesang”’ and “‘lull’” are in direct opposition to “braust aus sich 
selbst.”” They belong, of course, to the sphere of the small child and 
thus, when applied to an adult, indicate infantilism, a pathological 
condition.‘ “‘Ungleich” and “unstet,”’ connected with the middle oc- 
currence of “Herz,” are not quite so explicit, but also point in the di- 
rection of childhood and immaturity. And the pathological climax is 
then reached in the comparison of the “Herzchen” to a sick child, a 
child so ailing that all discipline is suspended: “jeder Wille wird ihm 
gestattet.” (Incidentally: it is really strange that Homer is thought 
of as having a soothing rather than a bracing and activating effect.) 

Thus we have, within about a dozen lines, the entire polarity of 
Werther: Werther the genius of feeling (‘‘Jeder Jiingling sehnt sich, so 
zu lieben ... ”’)—Werther the victim of emotional self-pampering 


3 Faust, v. 6272. Here, before Faust’s descent to the Mothers, the word indicates 
an ultimate intensity of thaumasein, a response, quivering with intensity, to the numi- 
nous. 

‘ This statement is not invalidated by the fact that on a different level (the Rous- 
seauistic one, the ideological in contrast to the psychological one) the author repre- 
sents the child as far superior to the man. A writer is obviously apt to operate con- 
sciously on the ideological level, unconsciously on that of psychological intuition. 
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(“Sei ein Mann und folge mir nicht nach!’’). Is not, incidentally, this 
very ambivalence ultimately one of the things that make the book 
so fascinating? And is not such ambivalence—with sundry modifica- 
tions and variations—basic to the whole generation, the whole Sturm 
und Drang? Prometheus and Fernando, Klinger and Lenz are contrast- 
ing pairs and yet belong together. But in Werther the dynamic pole, it 
should be noted, appears only for brief moments. 
What is the nature of the heart’s disease? In ‘‘Harzreise im Winter” 
the Goethe of 1777 says of his emotionally troubled protégé (Plessing): 
Erst verachtct, nun ein Verichter, 
Zehrt er heimlich auf 


Seinen eignen Wert 
In ung’niigender Selbstsucht. 


It is the last phrase that concerns us here. Goethe himself in two dif- 
ferent places draws the connecting line between Plessing and Werther. 
The latter, of course, does not confess to ‘‘ung’niigende Selbstsucht”; 
rather, he voices approval when (in his first letter) he speaks of the 
“‘fiihlendes Herz” of the late Count M.., a heart “das seiner selbst hier 
genieBen wollte,” “hier” referring to the park where Werther whiles 
away many hours. It seems significant that the creator and former 
owner of the park (with whom Werther in a way identifies himself 
when he mentions their common preference for a certain romantically 
dilapidated ‘‘Kabinettchen”’ in the garden and even sees himself in the 
role of ‘‘Herr vom Garten” [p. 40]) appears as reveling not in nature, 
but rather, within and through nature, in his own heart. It should be 
clear that this self-enjoyment and ‘“‘ung’niigende Selbstsucht” are 
two aspects of one and the same thing, that the former already con- 
tains within itself the possibility, perhaps even the inevitability, of 
the latter. 

The next letter (10 May) is the one in which Werther, feeling his 
whole soul full of “‘wunderbare Heiterkeit,” ecstatically glorifies the 
omnipresence of the Deity (‘‘die Gegenwart des Allmichtigen... , 
das Wehen des Allliebenden’’) in nature. This passage has, of course, 
its negative counterpart in the nihilistic effusion of 18 August 1771 
(pp. 80 ff.), where what was once hymnically praised as all-creative 
and all-benign has become an “Abgrund des ewig offenen Grabes” 
and Werther can see nothing but “ein ewig verschlingendes, ewig 
wiederkauendes Ungeheuer.” To say that the incongruity between the 


' “Uber Goethes Harzreise im Winter”; Campagne in Frankreich (Duisburg, 
Dezember”). See Grif, Goethe iiber seine Dichtungen (Frankfurt, 1901-14), 1/2, 652 ff. 
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two passages indicates the complete subjectivity of his attitude to- 
wards nature is to state the obvious. Less obvious is that already the 
letter of 10 May in its very phrasing shows Werther’s fateful self- 
centredness. The latter seems to be suggested by the peculiar fre- 
quency of pronouns and possessive adjectives of the first person 
singular: ‘‘Wenn das liebe Tal um mich dampft, und die hohe Sonne 
an der Oberfliche der undurchdringlichen Finsternis meines Waldes 
ruht,...wenn’s dann um meine Augen dimmert, und die Welt 
um mich her und der Himmel ganz in meiner Seele ruhn wie die Gestalt 
einer Geliebten; dann sehne ich mich oft . . . ” (p. 41). In this connec- 
tion also a slightly earlier sentence should not be ignored: “Ich bin 
allein und freue mich meines Lebens in dieser Gegend, die fiir solche 
Seelen geschaffen ist wie die meine.” On one level of speech geschaffen 
fiir, of course, means ‘perfectly suited to,’ ‘just right for’ (to use very 
prosaic equivalents), but the underlying literal and basic meaning 
with its obvious psychological implication refuses to be set at naught.® 
The self-directed element in Werther’s nature worship (‘“‘um mich 
her’’: he is the center) may perhaps become yet clearer if we contrast 
his words with those of his brother Hyperion; our emphases in the fol- 
lowing would seem to make an explicit comparison superfluous: 


Mein ganzes Wesen verstummt und lauscht, wenn die zarte Welle der 
Luft mir um die Brust spielt. Verloren in’s weite Blau, blik’ ich oft hinauf an 
den Ather und hinein in’s heilige Meer, und mir ist, als dffnet’ ein verwandter 


* The same and comparable expressions appear in the letter of 18 August 1771 
when Werther in retrospect thus describes the communion with nature with which he 
was once blessed: “Das volle, warme Gefiihl meines Herzens an der lebendigen Natur, 
das mich mit so vieler Wonne iiberstrémte, das rings umher die Welt mir zu einem 
Paradiese schuf, wird mir jetzt zu einem unertriglichen Peiniger, zu einem qualenden 
Geist, der mich auf allen Wegen verfolgt. Wenn ich sonst vom Felsen iiber den Flu bis 
zu jenen Hiigeln das fruchtbare Tal iiberschaute und alles wm mich her keimen und 
quellen sah; ... wenn ich dann die Végel um mich den Wald beleben hérte, und die 
Millionen Miickenschwirme im letzten roten Strahle der Sonne mutig tanzten, und 
ihr letzter zuckender Blick den summenden Kafer aus seinem Grase befreite, und das 
Schwirren und Weben um mich her mich auf den Boden aufmerksam machte, und das 
Moos, das meinem harten Felsen seine Nahrung abzwingt, und das Geniste, das den 
diirren Sandhiigel hinunter wichst, mir das innere, gliihende, heilige Leben der Natur 
eréffnete: wie fable ich das alles in mein warmes Hers, fihlte mich in der iiberflieBenden 
Fiille wie vergéttert, und die herrlichen Gestalten der unendlichen Welt bewegten sich 
allbelebend in meiner Seele. Ungeheure Berge umgaben mich, Abgriinde lagen vor mir, 
und Wetterbiche stiirzten herunter, die Fliisse strémien unter mir, und Wald und Ge- 
birg erklang . . . (pp. 80 f.; toward the end, of course, Werther is no longer referring to 
his empirical environment). In his very last letter, when he has given himself up, the 
possessive relationship is peculiarly reversed, but his exhortation to nature still clearly 
shows the egocentric element in his relation to it: “So traure denn, Natur! dein Sohn, 
dein Freund, dein Geliebter naht sich seinem Ende” (p. 142). 
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Geist mir die Arme, als liste der Schmerz der Einsamkeit sich auf in’s Leben 
der Gottheit. 

Eines zu seyn mit Allem, das ist Leben der Gottheit, das ist der Himmel 
des Menschen. 

Eines zu seyn mit Allem, was lebt, in seeliger Selbstvergessenheit wieder- 
zukehren in’s All der Natur, das ist der Gipfel der Gedanken und Freuden, 
das ist die heilige Bergeshéhe, der Ort der ewigen Ruhe, wo der Mittag seine 
Schwiile und der Donner seine Stimme verliert und das kochende Meer der 
Wooge des Kornfelds gleicht.’ 


One more point deserves mention before we leave the ‘‘Herzchen” 
that is indulged “‘wie ein krankes Kind.” It is this: no other passage 
seems to be quoted so often by contemporary readers; none, we must 
gather, so definitely touched a sensitive spot. 

It is small wonder that Nicolai pokes fun at it in his parody Freuden 
des jungen W erthers—Leiden und Freuden Werthers des Mannes. When, 
after several years of married life, Werther and Lotte, the erstwhile 
ardent lovers, have cooled off and finally separated, Nicolai’s Albert 
berates the man in whose favor he magnanimously resigned: 


Da liebt’ ich’s Madchen, und wollt’ sie haben, denn solche Frau braucht’ 
ich. Drauf kamst du und stimmtest die Weise viel Téne héher: Da sollt’s 
lauter innige Empfindung sein, lauter starke Anspannung, keine Einschrin- 
kung, keine Uberlegung, wir hielten’s Herzchen wie ein krankes Kind, gestat- 
teten ihm all seinen Willen, lebten immer in der Zukunft, wo ein grofes 
dimmerndes Ganze vor unserer Seele ruhte, wo wir unser ganzes Wesen 
hingeben mochten, uns mit der Wonne eines einzigen grofSen herrlichen Ge- 
fiihls ausfiillen zu lassen.* 


Then Lenz, rushing to Goethe’s aid, takes issue with Nicolai’s 
method of stringing together Werther quotations for anti-Werther 
purposes; throughout, Lenz ciaims, Nicolai fails to grasp the true sig- 
nificance of such passages, the emotional situations from which they 
arise: 

Und so sind die Stellen alle. Seinem Herzgen den Willen zu gestatten wie 
einem kranken Kinde. Wer der nie erfahren hat was Aufopferung, was Selbst- 
verleugnung, was Entsagung der reinsten Vergniigungen um héherer Absich- 
ten willen sey, darf diese Worte ins Maul nehmen ohne iiber und iiber roth 
zu werden wie ein Hund [!] fiir Schaam. Was tausend habt ihr fiir ein Recht 


7 Hélderlin, Sdmiliche Werke, ed. von Hellingrath et al. (Berlin, 1913-23), 0, 91- 
Cf. also p. 155, where Hyperion says of Diotima: “Unter den Blumen war ihr Herz zu 
Hause, als war’ es eine von ihnen. .. . Wie eine Schwester, wenn aus jeder Eke ein 
Geliebtes ihr entgegenk6mmt, und jedes gerne zuerst gegriisst seyn méchte, so war das 
stille Wesen mit Aug und Hand beschiftigt, seelig zerstreul, wenn auf der Wiese wit 
giengen, oder im Walde.” 

* Quoted from Kiirschner’s DNL, txxu, 381. 
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eurem Herzen alles zu gestatten, ihr die ihr es noch an keinem einzigen 
Verhialtni® geiibt, ihr die ihr noch nicht wit ob ihr ein Herz habt. Leidet 
erst so viel als Werther, thut erst so so viel, lernt erst sovieleinsehen und 
ii bersehen, darnach laSt eurem Herzen den Ziigel schieSen und es wird 
keinem Menschen was zu leide thun.*® 


In Goue’s drama Masuren (1775), which is a parallel to Werther 
in that it deals with Jerusalem’s death in its own way, and at the same 
time dependent on Werther in that it quite openly appropriates whole 
passages from Goethe’s novel for its dramatic dialogue, the hero (Ma- 
suren = Jerusalem) says: “Ich lache iiber mein eig’nes Herz, und thu’ 
ihm seinen Willen.” Whereupon his friend Rhetel retorts: ““Lebe wohl! 
Es mége dich nie gereuen, das Herzgen als ein krankes Kind gehalten 
zu haben.””?° 

Auguste Stolberg, in an unpublished letter to her brother Christian 
(23 August 1775), writes: “‘... sage mir recht wie es dir geht, mit 
deinem Herzen insonderheit—es ist doch wie ein kl. Kind all sein Wille 
gestattest du ihn.’ 

Finally Carl Friedrich Cramer (son of Johann Andreas Cramer, 
disciple of Klopstock, minor member of the Hain, and not an ardent 
admirer of Goethe) with apparent approval quotes an unnamed friend 
(probably J. H. Voi) as saying: ‘‘Ich weis es; sein Herzchen halten wie 
ein krank Kind, ist die Moral unsrer Zeiten, aber Schande fiir den 
Adel der Menschheit! Es ist nicht meine Moral!’ 


Il. TYPES OF THE NOBILITY 


At the beginning of Book II Werther enters the diplomatic service 
and thus comes into contact with aristocratic circles. Half-hearted 
about his new career from the start, he soon suffers a personal humilia- 
tion which furnishes him a welcome excuse for giving up his post and 
drifting back to Lotte, back to the Magnetic Mountain. It is custom- 


* J. M. R. Lenz, Briefe iéber die Moralitét der Leiden des jungen Werthers, ed. L. 
Schmitz-Kallenberg (Miinster i. W., 1918), p. 40. Lenz’s argumentation misses the 
point rather badly: the Werther passage in question occurs at the beginning of the 
story, before the hero’s acute sufferings have even started and at a time when he claims 
to be filled with “wunderbare Heiterkeit.” And what has Werther done? 

© August Siegfried von Goue, Auswah) von Karl Schiiddekopf, Einfiihrung von 
Heinrich Gloé] (Weimar, 1917), p. 40. 

u Folder 15, Altenhofer Archiv, Rigsarkivet, Copenhagen. I wish to thank the 
Rigsarkiv, and particularly also Countess Reventiow of Altenhof (Schleswig-Holstein) 
as well as her son-in-law and daughter, Herr and Frau von Bethmann Hollweg (also of 
Altenhof), for giving me access to the papers of Auguste Stolberg. 

® Cramer, Klopstock (In Fragmenien aus Briefen von Tellow an Elisa), (Hamburg, 
1777/78), p. 1§2. 
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ary to cite these parts of the novel as a document illustrating the 
social tensions of the age and the anti-aristocratic tendencies of the 
Sturm und Drang. And, indeed, there are scathing remarks about “das 
glanzende Elend, die Langeweile unter dem garstigen Volke”’ (24 Dec. 
1771; p. 91). Yet it seems that often there has been too much generaliz- 
ing, and it is worth while to look at the representatives of the nobility 
individually and closely." 

Werther’s immediate superior, the ambassador, is ‘“‘unhold”’ (20 
Oct. 1771; p. 89), “der piinktlichste Narr, den es nur geben kann” 
(24 Dec. 1771; p. 90); he criticizes Werther’s too spontaneous, too’ 
informal style. His red-tape pedantry indicates a career bureaucrat 
rather than a grand seigneur. And actually, this figure has stayed very 
close to the historical Héfler, under whom Jerusalem suffered in 
Wetzlar: an ambitious Hofrat who as recently as 1768 had acquired 
the coveted von. 

Higher in social rank than the ambassador are (presumably) his 
superior, the minister of state, and (certainly) the hereditary prince. 
Both are eminently kind to Werther. The minister, who has long been 
fond of him (22 Aug. 1771; p. 83), offsets a mild official rebuke with a 
personal letter full of the warmest concern, and he accepts Werther’s 
resignation with sincere regrets; the Erbprinz, on the latter occasion, 
sends a generous present and a cordial note (17 Feb., 19 April 1772; 
pp. 95, 100). Throughout all this the narrative closely follows the 
events of Jerusalem’s life. 

From Werther’s social (as against his professional) sphere the fol- 
lowing personalities stand out. 

“Da ist ein Weib, zum Exempel, die jedermann von ihrem Adel 
und ihrem Lande unterhilt, so daf} jeder Fremde denken muf: ‘Das 
ist eine Nirrin, die sich auf das bi®chen Adel und auf den Ruf ihres 
Landes Wunderstreiche einbildet ...’”’’ (24 Dec. 1771; pp. g1 f.). 
Actually however, it turns out, she is the daughter of some petty 
official in the neighborhood; her title was acquired by marriage. I con- 
sider it possible (not, of course, as certain) that this parvenue is sup- 
posed to be identical with the “‘iibergnidige Dame von S. .” who sweeps 


43 The autobiographical as well as the allobiographical background is, of course, 
Wetzlar, more particularly Jerusalem’s experiences there. Of the social stratification in 
the city Heinrich Gloél gives a lively description in his book Goethes Wetslarer Zeit: 
Bilder aus der Reichskammergerichts- und W ertherstadt (Berlin, 1911). 

4 Gloél, p. 223; cf. also Walther Arnsperger, “Die Entstehung von ‘Werthers Lei- 
den,’ ” Neue Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, x (1900). Héfler is mercilessly ridiculed in 
Goue’s Masuren. 
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into Count C..’s salon “mii ihrem Herrn Gemahl und wohl ausge- 
briiteten Ginslein Tochter mit der flachen Brust und niedlichem 
Schniirleibe,”’ all of them making “ihre hergebrachten, hochadeligen 
Augen und Naslécher” (15 March 1772; p. 96). 

Then there is the aunt of Fraulein von B. .: an elderly widow with 
nothing to bolster her ego except her consciousness of a long line of 
ancestors, nothing to protect her except rank (“in den sie sich ver- 
palidasiert”), and no other pleasure than that of looking down “von 
ihrem Stockwerk herab iiber die biirgerlichen Hiaupter” (24 Dec. 
1771; P- 92). 

Insecurity, then, is quite clearly the problem. For different reasons 
both the wealthy noblewoman-by-marriage and the impoverished 
noblewoman-by-birth are on the fringe of their class, and this leads 
them to “‘pull their rank’”’ (sit venia verbo). The other representatives 
that Werther holds up to scorn (letter of 15 March 1772; p. 97) fit 
into this pattern perfectly. There is Baron F.. “mit der ganzen Gar- 
derobe von den Krénungszeiten Franz des Ersten her,” and there is a 
certain (“‘iibel fourniert,” but presumably noble) J. ., ‘der die Liicken 
seiner altfrinkischen Garderobe mit neumodischen Lappen ausflickt.” 
Both, quite clearly, have seen better days: F. . wears clothes that were 
elegant a quarter of a century ago (Francis I was crowned in 1745), 
and J.. isattired ina ridiculous mixture of outmoded old and of flimsy 
(‘“‘Lappen’’) new clothes. And then, finally, there is the Hofrat R.., 
who is admitted to the assemblée under the courtesy title “Herr von 
R..”: even when this society does de facto admit a commoner, it keeps 
up the pretense of inviolable exclusiveness.” 

And now a glance at the members of high society that appear in a 
more positive light. 

Friulein von B.., who has soulful eyes and somehow reminds 
Werther of Lotte, may well be no richer than her aunt, but she is young 
and belongs to a new generation which has shed many social preju- 
dices: ‘‘Ihr Stand ist ihr zur Last, der keinen der Wiinsche ihres 


% According to Ernestine Voi the “Rite” in Eutin formed a middle caste. She 
writes: “Die Grenzlinien zwischen Adel und Rathen waren . . . scharf gezogen, noch 
schirfer fast zwischen diesen und den Unbetitelten, zu denen der Rector gehérte. Die 
zweite Classe nahte sich dem Adel stets mit Ehrfurchtszeichen; die lezte Classe zog 
schon in der Ferne den Hut ab, wenn sich etwas zum Hofe gehdriges blicken lief” 
(Briefe von Johann Heinrich VoL, ed. Abraham Vof [Halberstadt, 1829-33], m1/1, 20). 
Vo, as the headmaster of the Latin School, ranked with the court valets until he ac- 
quired the title of Hofrat—and with it a dress-sword (Wilhelm Herbst, Johann Hein- 
rich Voss (Leipzig, 1872-76], 1/1, 11.). 
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Herzens befriedigt. Sie sehnt sich aus dem Getiimmel .. . ”’ (20 Jan. 
1772; p. 94). Count M.., the deceased creator of Werther’s favorite 
park and clearly a man of means, is, as we have seen, credited with 
“ein fiihlendes Herz.’’ Count C.., likewise a wealthy man (his house 
is a social center), distinguishes Werther with his friendship; the latter 
admires his intellectual acumen, his gifts as a man of affairs, and his 
human qualities (26 Nov. and 24 Dec. 1771; pp. 90 f.). We are shocked, 
it is true, when he does not properly defend his guest, who has absent- 
mindedly" lingered on after the aristocrats have begun to arrive for 
the assemblée, against the ill-mannered snubs of the snobs and when 
he, with urbane words, asks Werther to leave (15 March 1772; p. 97). 
Be it noted that Werther does not on this score criticize the Count 
personally. The scene shows the collective tyranny of mores; it is well 
to remember that even Susanna von Klettenberg excused herself, on 
the basis of ‘‘Standesgebiihr und Wiirde,” from attending Cornelia 
Goethe’s wedding.!? 

Finally, there is the Fiirst who invites Werther to spend the spring 
with him in the country. He is the highest in rank among all the per- 
sonages with whom the hero directly associates in the story. Quite 
obviously he is very rich (“‘Giiter,” ‘“‘Jagdschlof’’); at the same time 
he is “wahr und einfach” (24 March and g May 1772; pp. 99 f., 102). 
He enjoys his guest’s company and conversation, and treats him both 
generously and considerately. And yet Werther soon feels irked and 
leaves. One (subconscious) reason may well be that he is by now deeply 
antagonistic towards the nobility: “erst verachtet, nun ein Verichter,” 
he really gives the prince all too little credit for meeting him halfway; 
he shows a somewhat snobbish impatience with his kindly host’s un- 

Werther outstays his welcome with such inordinate lack of awareness and com- 
mon sense that one can hardly help suspecting him of a subconscious masochistic desire 
for a humiliation that will give him a pretext for surrendering to the drift toward self- 
destruction. The incident is modeled on an actual experience of Jerusalem in the house 
of Count Bassenheim in Wetzlar. In his conversation with Goethe in Erfurt (1808) 
Napoleon is reported to have criticized as inorganic the introduction of a secondary 
(social) motivation besides thwarted love (Grif, op. cit., i/2, 579 £.). Probably he had 
read Werther only in a translation of the first version, where Goethe says: “Den Ver- 
druf, den er bey der Gesandtschaft gehabt, konnte er nicht vergessen” (p. 260). In the 
second version there is a much greater integration: “Alles was ihm Unangenehmes 
jemals in seinem wirksamen Leben begegnet war, der Verdru bei der Gesandtschaft, 
alles was ihm sonst mi®lungen war, was ihn je gekriinkt hatte, ging in seiner Seele auf 
und nieder. Er fand sich durch alles dieses wie zur Untitigkeit berechtigt, er fand sich 
abgeschnitten von aller Aussicht, unfihig, irgend eine Handhabe zu ergreifen, . . . und 
so riickte er endlich . . . immer einem traurigen Ende naher” (p. 125). 

17 J. M. Lappenberg, Reliquien der Fraéulein Susanna Catharina von Klettenberg 
(Hamburg 1849), p. 153. 
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imaginativeness, his paroting of the catchwords of rationalistic aes- 
thetics (11 June and 29 July 1772; pp. 102 f.). The prince is, indeed, 
a historically most interesting figure: he represents those members of 
courtly society that around 1770 were trying hard, albeit not always 
successfully, to catch up with the native cultural development from 
which for generations they had kept themselves aloof.'* 

To sum up:—lIt seems significant that the social types held up to 
ridicule in Werther are quite definitely people who for one reason or 
another lack security in the class to which they belong or to which 
they have attached themselves. The grands seigneurs without excep- 
tion appear as far freer from prejudice. Whether this was factually 
true of Wetzlar society, or of German society in general, is another 
question and shall not be discussed here. Suffice it to say that Goethe 
(intentionally? unintentionally?) presents the pattern we have de- 
scribed—Goethe who in the Theatralische Sendung (Fifth Book, Ch. 
I) will ere long praise the virtues and graces conferred by privileged 
birth. 


Ill. THE LAST MEETING 


In his letter of 8 August 1771 Werther remarks: ‘“‘In der Welt ist 
es sehr selten mit dem Entweder Oder getan; die Emp- 
findungen und Handlungsweisen schattieren sich so mannigfaltig, als 
Abfalle zwischen einer Habichts- und Stumpfnase sind” (p. 73). The 
absence of either-or, of a black-and-white simplification, is one of the 
main points distinguishing Werther from sentimental novels of the 
Siegwart type. And nowhere does either-or seem more studiously 
avoided than in the case of Lotte’s emotional involvements. 

Just prior to Werther’s last visit she finds herself, we are told, in a 
strange state. She feels not only how he will suffer if he tears himself 
away, but also (and we should note the less intensive expression) 
“wie schwer es ihr fallen werde, sich von ihm zu trennen” (p. 133). 
As she ponders, her thoughts turn first to Albert, whose affection, 
loyalty, composure, steadfastness she knows and values and to whom 
she is sincerely attached (“von Herzen zugetan’’); she feels what he 


18 In some respects the Prince is comparable to Karl August (whom Goethe, of 
course, had not met at the time of writing). Interesting is the continuation (second 
version only): “Wunderliche Menschen sind um ihn [den Fiirsten] herum, die ich gar 
nicht begreife. Sie scheinen keine Schelmen und haben doch auch nicht das Ansehen von 
ehrlichen Leuten. Manchmal kommen sie mir ehrlich vor, und ich kann ihnen doch nicht 
trauen” (9 May 1772; p. 102). The somewhat resigned skepticism characteristic of the 
time just before the journey to Italy is apparent here. 
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will forever be to her and her (anticipated) children.’® On the other 
hand “Ubereinstimmung ihrer Gemiiter,” a deep imaginative and 
intellectual sympathy, is the bond between her and Werther. Never 
will she be able to forget their many common experiences, and the ces- 
sation of their give-and-take will leave a void in her existence that 
nothing can ever fill. And so she muses how it would be if she could 
transform him into a brother (as, let us say, Recha and the Templar 
turn out to be brother and sister, quite to everybody’s satisfaction). 
Or if she could marry him off to one of her friends! But as she goes 
down the list, there is not one whom she really finds good enough, not 
one to whom she would not begrudge him. She feels “‘tief, ohne sich es 
deutlich zu machen” that she herself wants to keep him, and at the 
same time she knows “daf} sie ihn nicht behalten kénne, behalten 
diirfe,”’ where “diirfe” certainly indicates the moral and “kénne” 
perhaps the psychological impossibility. Ever more deeply she sinks 
into dejection and confusion. 

Then, as she hears Werther ascending the stairs, we come to the 
following sentence: “‘Wie schlug ihr Herz, und wir diirfen FAST sagen 
zum erstenmal, bei seiner Ankunft” (p. 134). The significance of the 
various letter types which we have employed should be clear: the 
statement about her emotional involvement is toned down by the itali- 
cized insertion, and that insertion in turn is weakened, even half re- 
tracted, by rast. An extraordinary zigzag—and for that very reason 
suggestive of Lotte’s utterly confused state of mind—for which there 
is no either-or. As Werther enters, she chides him “mit einer Art von 
leidenschaftlicher Verwirrung” for coming—the explicit word ‘“Ver- 
wirrung” being strongly reinforced by the vagueness of the phrase 
“einer Art von.” For the sake of their mutual peace of mind, she says, 
he should have stayed away; but the question of whether his appear- 
ance threatens his composure and hers in the same way or in different 
ways is left open. The confusion continues: “Sie wuBle nicht recht, was 
sie sagle, eben so wenig was sie tat, als sie nach einigen Freundinnen 
schickte, um nicht mit Werthern allein zu sein.”° . . . und sie wiinschte, 

19 All this belongs to the second version. The earlier one is quite different: “Sie 
... fiihlte all ihren Werth, und ihre Liebe zu ihrem Manne, der nun statt des ver- 
sprochenen Gliiks anfieng das Elend ihres Lebens zu machen” (pp. 26s f.). 

*0 Here she is afraid of Werther and of herself. In the first version she is clearly 
afraid of her husband: she desires the presence of friends as ““Zeugen ihrer Unterredung 
mit Werthern” (p. 266). A little later we read: “Sie bot Albertens Grillen Truz, und die 
Reinheit ihres Herzens gab ihr eine Festigkeit, daf} sie nicht, wie sie anfangs vorhatte, 
ihr Madgen in die Stube rief. .. .” Albert has rather pointedly (in particularly un- 


pleasant weather) gone on a long-deferred business trip that will keep him away from 
home over night; Lotte is deeply saddened as she realizes the full significance of his 
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bald da® ihre Freundinnen kommen, bald daf} sie wegbleiben méch- 
ten.” 

Werther’s reading of the Songs of Selma brings the scene close to its 
climax. The two break out in uncontrollable tears. “Sie fiihlten ihr 
eigenes Elend in dem Schicksale der Edlen, fiihlten es zusammen, und 
ihre Trénen vereinigten sich. Die Lippen und Augen Werthers gliihten 
an Lottens Arme; ein Schauer iiberfiel sie; sie wollte sich entfernen, 
und Schmerz und Anteil lagen betiubend wie Blei auf ihr” (p. 140; 
“Schmerz” must refer to Lotte herself, ‘Anteil’” to Werther). Then 
follows the brief additional reading from Berrathon, and then the 
climax itself: 

{1]Er warf sich vor Lotten nieder in der vollen Verzweifelung, fate ihre 
Hinde, driickte sie in seine Augen, wider seine Stirn, und ihr schien eine 
Ahnung seines schrecklichen Vorhabens durch die Seele zu fliegen. [2] Ihre 
Sinne verwirrten sich, sie driickte seine Hinde, driickte sie wider ihre Brust, 
neigte sich mit einer wehmiitigen Bewegung zu ihm, und ihre gliihenden 
Wangen beriihrten sich. [3] Die Welt verging ihnen. [4] Er schlang seine Arme 
um sie her, preGte sie an seine Brust und deckte ihre zitternden stammelnden 
Lippen mit wiitenden Kiissen.—[5] “Werther!” rief sie mit erstickter Stimme, 
sich abwendend, “Werther!”—und driickte mit schwacher Hand seine 
Brust von der ihrigen;—“Werther!” rief sie mit dem gefafiten Tone des 
edelsten Gefiihles.—[6] Er widerstand nicht, lieG sie aus seinen Armen und 
warf sich unsinnig vor sie hin. [7] Sie ri sich auf, und in angstlicher Verwir- 
rung, bebend zwischen Liebe und Zorn, sagte sie: “Das ist das letzte Mal! 
Werther! Sie sehn mich nicht wieder.” [8] Und mit dem vollsten Blick der 
Liebe auf den Elenden eilte sie ins Nebenzimmer und schlof hinter sich 


zu. (p. 141) 


The first sentence presents a crescendo of three actions of Werther and 
then briefly suggests, with no claim to authorial omniscience (“‘schien’”’), 
their effect on Lotte. The second sentence shifts to Lotte, about whom 
there is in turn a triadic statement (to be sure, with a change of gram- 
matical subject) ;*4 again there is a crescendo, and the sentence ends 
with mutual surrender to passion. The latter appears as further in- 
tensified in the brief sentence [3]. The fourth one gives the initiative 
back to Werther, and we have a third triadic statement of rising in- 
tensity. As a matter of fact, the absolute climax of passion is now 





action: that he is daring her to carry on with Werther during his absence. When Al- 
bert returns and hears that Werther has actually been at the house, he cuttingly re- 
marks: “Er nimmt seine Zeit gut”—and stomps off to his room (pp. 265, 277). It is 
understandable that the Kestners were not entirely overjoyed when Werther ap- 
peared and was eagerly read as a “true story.” 

“It may be noted that sentences [1] and [2] are closely connected by the word 
“drtickte,” which in either case is a double link (“driickte sie in seine Augen, wider 
seine Stirn” / “driickte seine Hiinde, driickte sie wider ihre Brust”). 
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reached. At this point Lotte catches herself, and we now have in [5] 
a decrescendo of passion (on her part), or rather: a crescendo of moral 
self-control and resistance, again in a triadic pattern. The sixth sen- 
tence tells of the effect of Lotte’s words on Werther (here too: three 
steps!). Sentence [7] shows Lotte outwardly in full control of herself 
and of the situation, but inwardly frightened, confused, and torn be- 
tween love and indignation. The last sentence creates a fait accompli 
(the shut, or even locked, door)—and yet at the same time dispenses 
with “Zorn” as Lotte leaves ‘“‘mit dem vollsten Blick der Liebe.” The 
whole passage is an amazing structural and verbal performance. 
Werther remains in torpid despair until he is aroused by a noise: 
“Es war d@s Madchen, das den Tisch decken wollte.’”’ Then he goes 
to make final preparations for that suicide which alone can obtain 
for him what he wants: “Du bist von diesem Augenblicke mein! mein, 
o Lotte! Ich gehe voran! gehe zu meinem Vater, zu deinem Vater. 
Dem will ich’s klagen, und er wird mich trésten, bis du kommst, und 
ich fliege dir entgegen und fasse dich und bleibe bei dir vor dem 
Angesichte des Unendlichen in ewigen Umarmungen” (pp. 143 f.). 
And Lotte? She spends a restless night. 
Ihr sonst so rein und leicht flieSendes Blut war in einer fieberhaften Em- 
pérung, tausenderlei Empfindungen zerriitteten das schéne Herz. War es das 
Feuer von Werthers Umarmungen, das sie in ihrem Busen fiihlte? war es 
Unwille tiber seine Verwegenheit? war es eine unmutige Vergleichung ihres 


gegenwirtigen Zustandes mit jenen Tagen ganz unbefangener, freier Unschuld 
und sorglosen Zutrauens an sich selbst? (p. 144) 


And so the unanswered questions go on, one after the other, for the 
better part of a page. They are posed by the author, who in Werther 
is never omniscient, but they express, more urgently than any other 
device might do, the utter bewilderment. within the heroine. Ever 
again her thoughts turn to Werther, whom she cannot let go—and 
must let go (p. 145). And yet—at the very same time she not only 
continues to “love and honor” her husband, but also to find a measure 
of composure in the thought of his generosity, love, and kindliness; 
indeed just now he has made “einen neuen Eindruck in ihr Herz” 
(p. 146). 

Werther’s servant comes to ask for the pistols and receives them 
from Lotte’s hands. She is in a complete turmoil. And thus the eve- 
ning ends: “‘Der Tisch ward gedeckt, und eine gute Freundin, die nur 
etwas zu fragen kam, gleich gehen wollte—und blieb, machte die 
Unterhaltung bei Tische ertriglich; man zwang sich, man redete, man 
erzihlte, man vergafi sich” (pp. 146 f.). Thus once again the setting of 
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the supper table is used as a kind of punctuation.” How incredibly 
realistic is the way in which the petty intrusions of everyday banality 
are here experienced as a relief from intolerable tension! 


IV. TWO MINOR POINTS 


1. The madman and his flowers. The madman whom Werther men- 
tions in his letters of 30 November and 1 December 1772 was once a 
clerk working for Lotte’s father; it was his infatuation with her that 
brought about his dismissal and eventually his mental derangement. 

When Werther encounters him, he (the madman) is looking for 
flowers in the bleak autumnal countryside. They are intended, he ex- 
plains, for his sweetheart, who is rich, indeed has jewels and a crown. 
If the States-General would only pay him, he adds, then he would be 
a different man. 

The beloved, obviously, is Lotte. The erstwhile little office worker 
exaggerates her social station, which @ priori made her unattainable 
for him, and translates it into the simplified terms of (a) fabulous 
wealth and (b) royal rank. If the government of the rich Dutch Re- 
public would but pay him (evidently for services supposedly rendered), 
then he would be in a more favorable position as a suitor. Moreover, 
his mother later says: ‘‘...nur hat er immer mit Kénigen und 
Kaisern zu schaffen”’ (p. 117). Is he trying to gain prestige by associat- 
ing with them? Is he attempting to obtain redress and aid through 
them? 

The most interesting point is how the flowers that he is seeking are 
specified: roses, Jeldngerjelieber (= honeysuckle), and Tausendgiilden- 
kraut (=centaury). Why just these? Is there any significance to the 
names? I am inclined to think that there is. 

The rose is an obvious symbol of love. The very word Jeldngerje- 
lieber likewise suggests love, though not so much in the sense of ardent 
passion as in that of a desire for a permanent and ever more blissful 
union, i.e., matrimony. And the Tausendgiildenkraut, just as the refer- 
ence to the owed back payments from the States-General, expresses 
the desire for a wealth that would eliminate or reduce the social (in 
simplified terms: the economic) barrier between the madman and Lotte. 

2. Christmas. Why does Werther take his life just before Christmas 
(on 23 December, to be exact)? One might be tempted to answer that 
Christmas happens to come in winter and that the parallelism between 
the hero’s development and the sequence of the seasons (which some- 
how gives the impression of a single cycle of spring, summer, autumn, 


” Altogether the motif appears three times (pp. 130, 141, 146). 
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winter, despite the twenty months which the story actually involves) 
is the point—that the solstice is what really matters. This might 
explain why Goethe changed Werther’s death date from that of 
his prototype Jerusalem (30 October), but it fails to explain the re- 
peated explicit references to Christmas that occur toward the end of 
the story. The problem has not received much attention, it seems, in 
the critical literature. Schéffler notes the shift from October to De- 
cember but nevertheless states: ““Die Tatsache, daf’ Werther zwei 
Tage vor dem Feste stirbt, hat in der Darstellung selbst keinen zwin- 
genden Grund.” In a very thoughtful review of Schéffler’s book 
Blumenthal then finds a symbolic significance in Christmas. He thinks 
that by his suicide on Christmas Eve (not quite accurate!) Werther 
emphasizes his rejection of Christ as a mediator and Savior (expressly 
stated in the letter of 15 November 1772), that he solemnly excludes 
himself from the redemption warranted by the birth of Christ to those 
who believe in Him.* 

Perhaps another approach to the problem merits some considera- 
tion. 

We must remember that the real reason for Werther’s suicide is 
not his professed desire to sacrifice himself for Lotte (p. 131), to re- 
move, by his death, an obstacle in the way of her and Albert’s happi- 


ness (p. 147). Rather, he is thus making Lotte his own for ever. Par- 
ticularly Ernst Feise has shown this with, I believe, irrefutable co- 
gency (cf. note 1 above). Here I will quote in support only that passage 
in which Werther impresses on Lotte the fact that the pistols have 
passed through her hands, that she has aided and abetted his suicide 
and that she is tied to him for all eternity: 


Sie sind durch deine Hinde gegangen, du hast den Staub davon geputzt: 
ich kiisse sie tausendmal, du hast sie beriihrt: und du, Geist des Himmels, 
begiinstigst meinen EntschluB! und du, Lotte, reichst mir das Werkzeug, du, 
von deren Hinden ich den Tod zu empfangen wiinschte, und ach! nun 
empfange. O ich habe meinen Jungen ausgefragt. Du zittertest, als du sie 
ihm reichtest, du sagtest kein Lebe woh!!—Wehe! wehe! kein Lebe wohl!— 
Solltest du dein Herz fiir mich verschlossen haben, um des Augenblicks willen, 
der mich ewig an dich befestigte? Lotte, kein Jahrtausend vermag den Ein- 
druck auszuléschen! und ich fiihle es, du kannst den nicht hassen, der so fiir 
dich gliiht. (p. 147) 


% Herbert Schéffler, Die Leiden des jungen Werther: Ihr geistesgeschichilicher Hinter- 
grund (Frankfurt, 1938), p. 17. 

* Hermann Blumenthal, “Ein neues Wertherbild?” in Goethe: Viermonatsschrift 
der Goethe-Gesellschaft, v (1940), 319. 

% Cf. also, and especially, the passage starting ‘“Du bist von diesem Augenblicke 
mein...” and quoted above on p. 546. 
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And now we apply this to the question of Christmas. In one of the 
jottings of his farewell letter to Lotte Werther writes: ““Weihnachts- 
abend hiltst du dieses Papier in deiner Hand, zitterst und benetzest 
es mit deinen lieben Trinen”’ (p. 132). Clearly he himself is interrelat- 
ing the two events, the joyous and the tragic one. The psychological 
key seems to me to be present in an entirely different context. When 
the thunderstorm interrupts the gaiety of the ball in the early part 
of the book, Werther remarks: “Es ist natiirlich, wenn uns ein Un- 
gliick oder etwas Schreckliches im Vergniigen iiberrascht, daf} es 
stirkere Eindriicke auf uns macht als sonst; teils wegen des Gegen- 
satzes, der sich so lebhaft empfinden lift, teils und noch mehr, weil 
unsere Sinne einmal der Fiihlbarkeit geéffnet sind...” (16 June 
1771; Pp. 57). All this is almost verbatim applicable to our problem. 
Only, the situation at the end of the book is characterized by an enor- 
mous intensification. What is the contrast between dancing and a 
storm against that between Christmas and the loss of a beloved friend 
by suicide? Moreover, the “‘Fiihlbarkeit,”’ the emotional susceptibility 
of Christmastide is, of course, much deeper-reaching than that at a 
party. And finally: Christmas recurs every year. For Lotte and Albert 
the feast of birth, of joy will ever be tied up with thoughts of death, of 
sorrow. Every Christmas Werther’s fate will be remembered, and with 
his image will come secret self-accusations, haunting memories of 
errors of judgment, of frailty: if only Ihad...,ifonlyI hadnot.... 
The feast of family unity will be marred by silent, suppressed recrim- 
inations: if only you had .. . , if only you had not... . And if Albert 
and Lotte have children, then at every Christmas Werther’s ghost 
will stand between their father and their mother. 

Werther, the gentle sentimentalist, has indeed with incredible 
cunning robbed Albert of his beloved, has struck wounds that can 
never heal, has ruined a family. Strange it is how unobvious all this re- 
mains until one begins to analyze. Strange how Goethe succeeds in 
emotionally tying us—us, too—to his hero. As Ernst Feise says: ‘Es 
ist die Gewalt des Genius, die uns diese Situation nicht nur ertriglich, 
ja unansté®ig macht. Aber es kommt auch nahe an die Grenze des 
Erlaubten, den Leser so der Freiheit seines Urteils zu berauben.”” 

DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 


University of Illinois 


* Op. cit, pp. 220 f. (GR), p. 34 (Xenion). 











THE DEVELOPMENT OF MADE 


THE FORMATION of ME made to replace maked as the preterite and past 
participle of make(n), from OE macode and macod, took place no later 
than the thirteenth century in the northern dialect of ME and is sig- 
nificant as one of the non-Scandinavian contributions of that dialect 
to present-day Standard English. There is ample evidence to support 
this northern origin, despite the fact that the first occurrences of made 
in English literature are to be found largely in writings from the East 
Midland. 

The common view of the development of made from maked is that 
the medial consonant disappeared or was lost as the result of weaken- 
ing of stress. Mossé says: ‘‘Il y a chute de & dans le prétérit et le parti- 
cipe passé de mdke(n) ‘faire’ on a mdd(e) 4 céte de makede, maked. De 
méme on a le participe passé ‘én ‘pris’ 4 céte de taken." Jespersen is 
more specific: ““A /k/ has been dropped before a point consonant in 
some words frequently used in unstressed positions: made < mak(e)de 
and fa’en ta’ne<tak(e)n. In the latter /k/ has been re-introduced on 
the analogy of the other forms of the verb, the shortened form being 
now found only in poetry, while in the 16th and 17th c. it belonged to 
the ordinary spoken language.’” Wright suggests: ‘‘Intervocalic 
disappeared in the preterite and past participle mdde, mdd (maad) for 
older makede, maked. From the pret. and pp. was then formed a new 
present md(m) in the northern and north Midland dialects, after the 
analogy of which was also formed a new present /d(m) for taken.” 

Flasdieck offers this explanation in an attempt to account for the 
long vowel in made: 

Die Entwicklung von *makde fiihrte doch wohl zu *madde (neben dem 
seltenen *ma3;de >maude). Leichter verstandlich erscheint der lautliche Vor- 
gang, wenn man von tongedehntem mékede >*mék’de ausgeht, in dem riick- 
wirkende Kiirzung zu *makde wegen Anlehnung an den Inf. méke-n ui. 
nicht eintrat; bzw. *mék’de ist eine Kompromissform vom *mdk’de und 
maked(e). Der Weg der Entwicklung wird also von *mékde (iiber *md;de?) 


>made gegangen sein, wobei der Konsonant ebenso schwand wie in hdde 
<hduede, ladi <lauedy.’”* 


1 Fernand Mosse, Manuel de l’Anglais du Moyen-Age (Moyen-Anglais) (Paris, 
1949), I, p. 60. 

? Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar (Copenhagen, 1949), U, 25-26. 

3 Joseph Wright, Am Elementary Middle English Grammar (London, 1928), p. 113; 
see also p. 141. 

‘ Hermann M. Flasdieck, “Zu ME Made,” Englische Studien, tvu, 141. In this 
connection note also the following in Ferdinand Holthausen’s review of Albert Knobbe, 
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Jordan rejects this explanation and accepts instead one given by 
Luick® which he summarizes as follows: 


past ff Schwund infolge spirantischer Erweichung trat ein im Prat. makede. Dies 
later Ff ergab iiber *majede made (Wosunge of ure Loverd, Cott. Tit. D. 18, G. Ex., 
3 sig- R. Gl., Harl. 2253) wohl infolge Tonminderung in auxiliarem Gebrauch (he 


makede flén). Die Entwicklung maude <ma;ede bewahren noch Legenden der 








ale 
. Hs. Laud 108 und Otuel (Auch Hs.). In anderen Formen von méken (Pris. 
om Imp. m4, 3.sg. pl. mds) begegnet k-Schwund nur im Norden (zuerst Tristram) 
made ¥ und im NML. (Gaw. pl. man, imp. mé). Nach Analogie solcher Formen 
East §f ergab sich k-Schwund auch in taken (an. taka), wobei auch Verbindungen wie 
j tak courage, counsel mitwirkten: Pris. td, Inf. tan.® 
that The general assumption here is that & was lost preceding a final d, 
ken- presumably unvoiced to [t]. This is a difficult assumption to maintain 
art since the occurrences in which make(n) is subject to a reduction of 
D > stress are relatively few, at least before the end of the thirteenth cen- 
— © tury. Some conditioning factor must be granted or we should have 
it = had analogous loss of medial & in words like waked (OE wacode), 
ede quaked (OE cwacode), and naked (OE nacod). 
1 on 5 The occasional occurrences of maude, helpful as they seem to be, 
= © are actually quite inconclusive. In Ofwel the spelling made occurs 14 
d to times as the pt. 3d sg., makede once and maude once. There are two in- 
ick stances of maked as a past participle. Flasdieck’ suggests that the 
for single instance of maude may be a scribal error, and so it seems to be. 
—_ Luick’s note® to the effect that maude occurs in the Early South English 
= Legendary does not actually prove anything. The final difficulty is 
n. 
the 
“Ueber die mittelenglische Dichtung Le Bone Florence of Rome,” Anglia Beiblatt, x, 
dem 130: “In ¢a ist kein k abgefallen, sondern éa ist offenbar neubildung nach dem part. 
Vor- prit, fane, etwa nach analogie von sia: slane.” 
ick- ® Karl Luick, “Sprachkérper und Sprachfunktion” Englische Studien, Lv1, 184- 
: 203. 
tos * Richard Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1934), 
yes pp. 158-59. 
de?) 7 Flasdieck, op. cit., p. 140. 
ade ® Luick, “Zu ME Maude,” Englische Studien, ivi, 462. It is far from clear what the 
spelling maude represents. In a sampling of more than half of the Legendary the 3rd sg. 
: pret. is written made 37 times, makede 13 times, maude 13 times, and mad once. The 3rd 
aris, pl. pret. is written maden 26 times, makeden three, and mauden five. The past parti- 
ciple is written imaked 14 times, imaket three times, imad eight and imaud ten. Whether 
se the au spelling can be taken to represent a diphthong, as Luick supposes, is open to 
13; question. The au does occur before nasals in French borrowings, and before 3 in words 


like icau3t, withdraus and nau3t. Regular developments of OE a+3 like lowe and dawe, 
however, are consistently spelled with a final -e, lending some doubt to the assumption 


rbe, that an au diphthong occurs in these words. 
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this: the development suggested, [ak]>(a3]> [au], does not further 
presuppose a monophthongization of [au] > [4]. 

Wilhelm Horn takes a different view on the whole, suggesting that 
the forceful utterance inherent in the imperative gave rise to a form 
md, on which were constructed a preterite and a past participle: 
Vom Imperative me. mak (Orrm: Imperativ macc, Infinitiv makenn) wird in 
nord- und mittelliindischen Mundarten der Infinitiv und das Praesens mak 
ausgegangen sein. Auf den noch starker gekiirzten Imperativ md gehen wohl 
me. ma als Inf. und 1. Sg. und Plur. Praes. zuriick. Ebenso sind tek und ta 
= take aufzufassen. Freilich lisst sich der Schwund des k auch satzphonetisch 
erklaren: es konnte schwinden vor konsonantisch anlautendem Wort.*® 


Luick also suggests the following: 


Ahnlich sind wie es scheint auch made ‘machte’ (y)mdd ‘gemacht’ nérdlich 
mas, ma ‘macht, machen,’ fiir makede usw. zu erklaren. Synkope wie Kon- 
sonantenschwund waren wohl an mindere Betonung (in der Kausativen 
Verwendung des Verbums) gebunden. Die urspriinglich nordenglischen 
Formen (dn, tds, ta ‘genommen, nimmt, nehmen’ sind wohl jiingere Analogie- 
giebildungen dazu. . . 1° 


It is evident from even a rather selective reading of ME literature 
that made was generally superseding maked. In Chaucer made (maad, 
ymad, maden, maade, madyn) occurs 401 times. Maked (makeden) oc- 
curs 109 times, roughly a quarter as often. In Genesis and Exodus, 
representing an earlier and somewhat more northerly dialect, made 
(mad, maden) appears 57 times and maked three. Sir Tristram has 23 
instances of made (ymad) and two of maked. It is possible to extend 
this list, of course, but the conclusion must be that made is of northern 
origin since the tendency to favor made over maked appears to rise as 
one goes northward. 

The assumption that this was originally a development of the 
northern dialect raises another suggestion, namely, that the changes 
in the forms of make may be related to those of a phonologically similar 
and a very common northern word, fake. Luick, Wright and Horn 
assume that changes in the form of make were transferred analogically 
to ‘ake, perhaps on the grounds that make has some kind of historical 
priority in English. 

Early ME literature has numerous examples of an expression nimen 
kep(e), ‘take care,’ which occurs, for instance, in Genesis and Exodus: 


* Wilhelm Horn, Sprachkirper und Sprachfunktion. Palaesira, No. 135 (Leipzig, 


1923), p. 38. 
© Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1914-40), Pp. 374- 
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“nam god kep” v. 939; “kep he nam” 946; “nam ghe no kep” 968; 
“he nam kep” 1333; “iacob nim kep” 1720; “‘to nimen kep” 1739; 
“ghe nam kep” 2602; “moyses nam per-of kep” 2725; “nimen kep” 
3112. In the northern dialect nimen is replaced at an early date by 
take (ON taka)." This word was presently incorporated into the above 
set phrase as take kep.™ 
A still further development is clearly illustrated in the Vespasian 
MS of Cursor Mundi: 
v. 7197 His faas stilli sco badd ta kepe 

10384 Hu [he] bam delt éa nu god kepe 

14198 Bot pat i sai, ta yee god kepe 

25854 pou cristen man! forpi ta kepe 

26260 pe sext[e] case, pou preist ta kepe 

27014 Forbi bes war, and tak god kepe 

27450 And sai: Sere biscop, éa god kepe 


Here it appears that an early [tak kép]—or perhaps [tak:ép]—pres- 
ently became [takép], and with the introduction of adjectival or pro- 
nominal elements between ‘ak and kepe, the former became éa regard- 
less of its environment. 

Such a statement is subject to some qualification. It must be noted 
that in the northern dialect, as Arend has pointed out," a few words 
with final -& have a tendency to show alternating forms, that is, k-final 
before a following word with an initial vowel, and loss of -k before a 
word with an initial consonant. Thus ic, ‘J,’ occurs side by side with 
I, and the suffix -lik side by side with -/i. Significantly, there is also an 
alternation between éa and tak, ma and mak. Ic and -lik are, of course, 
frequently found in unstressed environments and loss of the final -k 
here is not an unusual phenomenon. What were the conditions which 
produced an analogous loss in take and make? 

The Cursor Mundi is the oldest extensive surviving literary work 
written in the northern dialect of ME. The Vespasian and Edinburgh 
MSS, both of which appear to come close on the whole to the language 
of the original—which in any event must be dated near the beginning 
of the fourteenth century—tend to use the k-less variants more readily 
than do the other manuscripts of the Cursor, including the Géttingen 


4 Alarik Rynell, The Rivalry of Scandinavian and Native Synonyms in Middle 
English, Especially ‘Taken’ and ‘Nimen’ (Lund, 1948), p. 358. 

2 Take keep is the only form used by Chaucer. It occurs 48 times in Chaucer’s 
writings, nimen keep apparently having become obsolete in his dialect. 

8 Zygfryd M. Arend, “Linking in Cursor Mundi,” Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1925-30 (London, 1931), pp. 200-59. 
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MS. In the occurrences of ta(k) kepe given above, for example, vv. 
7197 and 10384 have /a in both Vespasian and Géttingen, but in the 
remaining verses the Géttingen scribe has evidently “restored” the 
spelling tak. Ta also appears three times in the Edinburgh fragment: 


24126 Ta me to pe apon pi rod Vsp: same 
24250 Bot ta to Iohan kep : Bot ta to iohn nu kepe 
24300 Ta kep nu to [mi] moder der : Take kepe nu to mi moder dere 


In unstressed environments, particularly those syllables receiving 
lighter metrical stress, ‘a and ma are proportionally more common. 
The distribution is shown by the following tabulation of occurrences 
of each in the Vespasian MS: 








Not verse-final 
Verse-final 


stressed 














| 
| 
ta | 9) 


| Unstressed | Stressed 

ce ; 

| 27 8 (o prevocalic) 
tac I ° | I 
tak 20 15 | 56 (30 prevocalic) 
take 34 | 2 | 3 
ma | ° 12 | 14 (o prevocalic) 
mak 26 30 | 10g (53 prevocalic) 
make 18 ° 7 (7 prevocalic) 





Nowhere in the northern MSS of Cursor Mundi do we find ta or ma 
occurring before the initial vowel of a following word. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, it is apparent that ¢/a and ‘ak, ma and mak were in free variation. 
This is particularly apparent in end-rhymes. Thus /a is rhymed with 
fra, ga, alsua, baa, wa; and tak with make, sak, spak, wrake, sake, slake.™ 
The fact that ma nowhere occurs in rhyme may be simply a coinci- 
dence; on the other hand,.it may actually be a slightly later develop- 
ment than /a. 

Loss of -k in take and make evidently occurred simultaneously in 
the present, the infinitive and the imperative to judge from the ¢a and 
ma spellings in the Cursor. As a result of the introduction of ¢a and ma 
side by side with ‘ak and mak, the northern dialect had two somewhat 
similar pairs of variants. The next development was the analogical 


“4 Otto Strandberg, The Rime-V owels of Cursor Mundi (Uppsala, 1919), pp. 71-75. 
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construction of new forms in the present and the past participle, and 
in the case of ma a new preterite. Such inflected forms as tas and mas 
in the 3rd singular present occur in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
and must have been current in the north for some time. 

Ta takes on the inflection of the strong verb, ma of the weak. The 
variant past participles are clearly shown in the rhyme evidence in the 
Vespasian MS: 

989 Adam was out don nars and naked 
Into be land quar he was maked 
1259 Vn to pis wreched warld slade 
par i first me self was made 
25736 To brek his lagh bat we ha taken 
Wit sin we haf him pan forsaken 
18575 pai sagh him rise fra vnder stan 
And pat pai had fals giftes tan 


As the rhyme evidence shows, the vowel of ma and a is long as the 
result, presumably, of vocalic lengthening in open syllables. Once 
established, it was preserved in made and fan(e). 

Just why made should have spread generally throughout the vari- 
ous dialect areas of ME while fan(e) remained limited largely to the 
north is not clear. It is possible that at the time this change was taking 
place take was established only in the north and that its adoption into 
other dialects precluded the complexity of an irregular past participle. 

J. J. LAMBERTS 


Northwestern Universily 


THE ASTRONOMICAL DATING OF CHAUCER’S TROILUS 


CHAUCER SCHOLARS now seem generally to agree that Troilus and 
Criseyde was not completed before 1385. Thus Professor Albert C. 
Baugh writes: ‘‘Professor Root has settled a long controversy over the 
date of the poem by identifying a rare astronomical phenomenon 
mentioned in Book III, which shows that it could not have been fin- 
ished before May, 1385.’ This view has been in the ascendant since 
1924, when Professors R. K. Root and H. N. Russell published “A 
Planetary Date for Chaucer’s Troilus.’ Although some uneasiness 
about its lateness has been expressed, most notably by Professor 
J. S. P. Tatlock,* the dating has gone mostly uncontested. Unfortu- 
nately, there has also been a tendency to cling to 1382, the date John 
Livingstone Lowes proposed as the earliest possible on the basis of the 
historical allusion in Book I, ll. 169-72: 

Among thise othere folk was Criseyda, 

In widewes habit blak; but natheles, 


Right as oure firste lettre is now an A, 
In beaute first so stood she, makeles.® 


A recent commentator quotes the above lines and says: “The now 
would be very much to the point indeed if this passage was written in 
1382, when Anne became Queen of England by her marriage to 
Richard II. How long it took Chaucer to finish his poem we have no 
means of learning, but it seems not unreasonable that he was still 
working on it in 1385.’* The scholarly tendency to embrace both 
dates encourages, despite Root’s warning,’ one of two ideas: either 
Chaucer was working on Book I in 1382 and had progressed only to 
Book III by 1385—at which rate he would barely have finished by 
1387, the latest conceivable date—or the passage in Book III is the 
result of revision. If we discount the first possibility as too simple- 

1 A Literary History of England (New York and London, 1948), p. 255n. 

? PMLA, xxxiIx (1924), 48-63. 

3 “The Date of the ‘Troilus’: and Minor Chauceriana,” MLN, tL (1935), 277-06 

*“The Date of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde,” PMLA, xx (1908), 285-306. 

5 References to Troilus are to F. N. Robinson’s edition, The Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer (Cambridge, Mass., 1933). 

* Kemp Malone, Chapters on Chaucer (Baltimore, 1951), p. 104. 

7 “Tt would not be profitable to attempt to push the ferminus a quo still later by 
arguing that the lines in question are found a little before the middle of the poem. We 
have no data by which to determine the rate at which Chaucer’s literary work pro- 
gressed; nor have we any assurance that he worked consecutively from episode to epi- 
sode of his story, bringing one to final completion before he began the next.””—Troilus 
and Criseyde (Princeton, 1926), pp. xviii-xix. 
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minded, we are left with the difficulties posed by the second. The 
purpose of this paper is to reexamine the basis for the astronomical 
dating of the Troilus, especially with reference to the divergent views 
of Professors Root and Tatlock. 

The theory that Troilus could not have been finished before 1385 
depends almost entirely upon ll. 624-25 in Book III: 


The bente moone with hire hornes pale, 
Saturne, and Jove, in Cancro joyned were... . 


Professors Root and Russell have shown that the lines describe fairly 
accurately a rare astronomical occurrence of May, 1385. Jupiter and 
Saturn, which were in exact conjunction in Gemini on April 13, 
remained in platic conjunction throughout the month of May. By May 
14 both planets had entered Cancer, and the moon was then crescent 
in the same sign. The conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in Cancer was 
an unusual astronomical event which had not occurred since 769. 
Professor Root has assumed that Chaucer would not have referred to 
such a phenomenon unless he had seen it with his own eyes. This 
assumption is the principal weakness of the attempt to set 1385 as an 
incontestable terminus a quo. 

It is this weakness which Professor Tatlock has emphasized. He 
points out that Chaucer’s description of the conjunction in Troilus 
differs in at least one important respect from the event of 1385; 
namely, in making Venus a morning star when it was actually in 
conjunction during May with Jupiter and Saturn. This difference, says 
Tatlock, ‘‘accords with a spectacle not seen but imagined... .”* He 
goes on to say that such a rare astronomical event would surely have 
been anticipated and suggests that Chaucer’s reference might well be 
to an event which he and others similarly interested in astronomy 
knew would occur. He concludes that the 1385 dating is too late. 

Professor Tatlock, like Professor Root, assumes that the reference 
in Troilus is to the conjunction of 1385. Indeed the great emphasis on 
astronomy has obscured the fact that the interest of Chaucer and his 
audience in any conjunction was almost entirely astrological. Astron- 
omy, after all, was merely a necessary tool of astrology—the great 
applied science of the Middle Ages. Thus, although a conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn in Cancer is a rare phenomenon, it was to the 
fourteenth century an astrological commonplace and had a well 
recognized general significance. The key to the meaning of the con- 


* Page 280. 
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junction in Troilus is to be found in the the theory of superior con- 
junctions. 

It was a medieval belief made popular by astrologers that all great 
events in the world are caused by various conjunctions of the superior 
planets Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars.® This theory was spread in western 
Europe by the works of Arabian astrologers (particularly Albumasar) 
which began to circulate in Latin translation in the twelfth century. 
During the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries belief in the 
power of superior conjunctions was widespread even though there was 
a considerable variation among astrologers in the details of doctrine. 
There was general agreement that superior conjunctions were respon- 
sible for such great events as the overthrow of kingdoms, the birth of 
prophets, plagues, and the appearance of new religions. The universal 
deluge, the birth of Moses, the advent of Christ, and the rise of 
Mohammedanism were, according to many astrologers, the results of 
superior conjunctions, though from one authority to another the 
precise details were likely to vary somewhat. Life being what it is, 
however, it was inevitable that superior conjunctions should have 
been associated mostly with great catastrophes. 

Among the conjunctions involving the superior planets that of 
Saturn and Jupiter was easily the most notorious. It was this con- 
junction in the sign of Cancer which was traditionally held to be the 
forerunner and cause of the Deluge, and in other signs the same 
conjunction was blamed for similar dire events.'® In recording the 


* “Sed multos abducit ab ista veritate fallacia astrologorum persuadentium im- 
peritis nullam umquam fuisse legum mutationem, nullum prophetarum adventum, 
nullum in rebus humanis eventum admirabilem, quem magna aliqua siderum su- 
periorum, Saturni praesertim atque Iovis, coniunctio non praecesserit.”—Pico della 
Mirandola, Disputationes adversus astrologiam divinatricem, ed. Eugenio Garin (Firenze, 
1946), Bk. v, Ch. 1, p. 520. 

Although Pico wrote in the late fifteenth century, virtually all of Book v (on 
superior conjunctions), and most of the Disputationes, applies equally to the four- 
teenth. Pico’s library of astrological writings included works by Ptolemy, Alkindi, 
Albumasar, Abraham Ibn Ezra, Alchabitius, Haly, Omar, Averroés, Avicenna, Henry 
Bate, Guido Bonatti, Peter of Abano, Roger Bacon, Peter D’Ailly, and others— 
all names familiar to the fourteenth century and most to the thirteenth as well. 

Lynn Thorndike’s History of Magic and Experimental Science (New York, 1923), 
vols. 1-v, though it requires considerable use of the index, contains an invaluable survey 
of the theory of superior conjunctions. 

10 “Est igitur communis sententia astrologorum ante universale diluvium per 
annos ducentos septuaginta novem iunctos fuisse Iovem et Saturnum in decima quarta 
parte Cancri. . . .”"—Disputationes, Bk. v, Ch. 11, p. 584. 

Needless to say, not all churchmen agreed with astrolgers on matters affecting 
religion. Albertus Magnus, for example, explains in his De causis et proprietatibus ele- 
mentorum, from which Professor Root quotes, his somewhat complicated views on the 
causes of the Flood. Among other conditions he stipulates that there was a true sep- 
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conjunction of 1385, Walsingham accepted the general belief that it 
was to be feared because of the “maxima regnorum commotio” 
which, experience and the study of history showed, always followed. 
He did not mention Venus or the moon because these astral bodies, 
being inferior planets, did not belong in the picture." 

On the basis of this background of belief it seems more probable 
that Chaucer wrote Book III of the Troilus in the consciousness of a 
general tradition rather than a particular event. He seems to be look- 
ing not to the future or the present but to the past. And he had good 
reason for retrospection. The conjunction of 1385 is pallid indeed 
when compared with previous conjunctions of Jupiter and Saturn, 
especially those of 1345 and 1365. The conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn in Aquarius which occurred in 1345 was later considered a 
forewarning of the Black Death, which began in 1348. John of Eschen- 
den—connected interestingly enough with Oxford and Merton 
College—whose chief work, Summa iudicialis de accidentibus mundi, 
was principally concerned with superior conjunctions, was widely 
reputed to have predicted the conjunction’s dire consequences.” 
Perhaps spurred on by the success of his 1345 forecast, John wrote in 
1357 a prediction to cover the effects of superior conjunctions in that 
year and in 1365. The latter conjunction is of special interest in this 
paper. 

Professor Root has made much of the permutation of triplicities 
from the airy signs of Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius to the watery signs 
of Cancer, Scorpio, and Pisces, which he says took place during the 
conjunction of 1385. But astrologers of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries believed that the significant permutation happened not in 
1385 but in 1365. Thus the chronicle of John of Reading says there was 
a conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in the eighth degree of Scorpio 
on October 30, 1365. John de Murs agrees. In a letter to Pope 
Clement VI, apparently written about 1365, he warns of the danger 
sure to result from the great conjunction. He calls attention to the 





tenary conjunction of the planets, that the conjunction began in the sign Aquarius and 
then crossed into the sign Pisces. Astrologically this is an extremely unorthodox posi- 
tion. Not to mention the conjunction of all the planets, astrologers seldom required a 
“true” conjunction. For Pico’s discussion of the problem of true conjunctions see Dis- 
putationes, Bk. v, Ch. 6, pp. 558-66. 

“ Walsingham’s entry in his Historia Anglicana is quoted by Root: “Eodem 
tempore Conjunctio duarum maximarum planetarum facta est, videlicet Jovis et Satur- 
ni, mense Maio; quam secuta est maxima regnorum commotio, prout patebit inferius, 
cum attigerit stylus locum.” 

2 See Thorndike, 111, 325-46. 

8 Tbid., p. 319n. 
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permutation of triplicities, from the aerial to the aquatic, and to the 
fact that this conjunction last occurred fifty-two years before the birth 
of Mohammed." John of Eschenden also stresses the importance of 
the conjunction of 1365. He mentions the change of triplicities and 
gloomily forecasts a multitude of ills."* More than a century later Pico 
della Mirandola ridicules Cardinal D’Ailly because that eminent 
authority on astrology, when he was writing his Elucidarium in 1404, 
thought he was still in the airy triplicity—whereas everyone knew the 
change to the aquatic triplicity had occurred in 1365." 

In the light of these facts many of the reasons for holding to 
Professor Root’s 1385 dating disappear. Although it is true that the 
1385 conjunction was a rare phenomenon, the same claim could be 
made, and frequently was, for almost any conjunction.’ Professor 
Tatlock’s view is much more attractive. Since it was well known that 
conjunctions of Saturn and Jupiter occurred about every twenty 
years, it did not require much knowledge to foresee that the 1385 
conjunction would take place in Cancer. There is, however, at least 
one reason, in addition to those already mentioned, why it is easier to 
believe that Chaucer had no particular event in mind. The reason is 
that the conjunction in Troilus has an organic function in the poem. 

Although it has not been sufficiently emphasized, Professor Root 
has already called attention to the fact that there are really two con- 
junctions in Troilus. One is the great conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter 
in Cancer, which he has suggested, most provocatively, might be 
intended as a warning of the impending fall of Troy. I think it is very 
probable that Chaucer intended the conjunction to be so taken. 
Since all great events in the world are preceded by great conjunctions, 
what is more reasonable than the supposition that the fall of Troy, 
which was to have such tremendous repercussions for the western 
world, must have been forecast by the stars? The second conjunction 
in Troilus is the inferior conjunction of the moon and Saturn. Professor 
Root has already noted that this conjunction in Cancer should have 
been enough to cause a heavy rain.'* It may be added that even the 


“4 Ibid., pp. 318 ff. 

% Tbid., pp. 340 ff. 

% Disputationes, Bk. u, Ch. 4, p. 122. 

7 The rarity of the conjunction of 1365 has already been mentioned. Similarly the 
conjunction of 1345 was said to be very rare, occurring then for the first time in nine 
hundred years (Thorndike, m1, 311). 

18 Robert of York (Perscrutator), who wrote about 1325, says that “the moon 
within the rays of Saturn or in conjunction . . . signifies great rains” (Thorndike, 11, 
115). 
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“bent” or crescent moon is not an extraneous detail for an astro- 
logically oriented audience. Robertus Anglicus writes in his com- 
mentary on Sacrobosco: ‘‘Also about the moon it should be noted that 
the first quarter of the moon is moist. . . . Also note that during the 
first quarter of the moon everything humid is augmented. . . .’”" 
The proximity of the moon to Saturn is responsible for the 
generally rainy weather of the fateful day on which Criseyde is invited 
to her uncle’s house. The subsequent conjunction in Cancer, its effects 
presumably strengthened by the simultaneous conjunction of Jupiter 
and Saturn, brings about the heavy downpour just as Criseyde is 
about to leave. The lunar conjunction Pandarus has anticipated, 
perhaps through the use of a /unarium. The effect of the conjunction 
is immediate, for the moon, the nearest of the planets, requires very 
little time to prove efficacious. Consequently Pandarus is able to plan 
fairly exactly. As for the superior conjunction, Pandarus either does 
not foresee it or else disregards it except as it affects the immediate 
meteorological situation. In any event the superior conjunction would 
not have served his purpose. It was common knowledge that such 
conjunctions had a general rather than particular effect, that they 
acted on a nation or a race rather than an individual.”° Moreover, 
since they usually required a considerable length of time to produce an 
effect, Pandarus could scarcely have made plans on the basis of such a 
conjunction. For it was generally believed by astrologers that the 
conjunction presaging the Flood came almost three hundred years 
before it, and that the conjunction announcing the birth of Mo- 
hammed preceded him by fifty-two years.” Cardinal D’Ailly cal- 
culated that a conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in Cancer antedated 
the birth of Christ by about six years.” In making his predictions 
about the conjunction of 1365, John of Eschenden said the effects 
would begin to appear after three years and would continue for 


19 Translated by Lynn Thorndike, The Sphere of Sacrobosco and Iis Commentators 
(Chicago, 1949), p. 214. 

20 “So ist die Conjunction fiir den Makrokosmos, was das Horoscop, die Nativitat 
fiir den Mikrokosmos ist.”—Otto Loth, “Alkindi als Astrolog,” Morgenlindische For- 
schungen (Festschrift fiir H. L. Fleischer. Leipzig, 1875), p. 267. 

* “Videmus etiam aliquas coniunctiones quid magnum ostendentes prius longo 
praecedere tempore: antequam ipsarum monstretur effectus: cum materiam tempore 
disponant & formam tandem inducant: sicut coniunctio diluvium portendens per 287 
praecessit annos. ... Illa vero que Mahumet futurum denotavit per 52.”—Peter of 
Abano, Conciliator differentiarum philosophorum (Venice, 1496), Diff. 113, fol. 163. 

= “Et revolvere motus saturni & iovis ad tempus illud: & inveniemus eos fuisse 
coniunctos per medios cursus suos ante nativitatem Christi per 6 annos 5 dies & 3 
horas. Et fuit ista coniunctio in cancro.”—Concordantia astronomie cum theologia 
(Venice, 1490), sig. a4. 
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seventy.” It is because of the gap in time that necessarily existed be- 
tween astral threat, or promise, and earthly fulfillment that Walsing- 
ham wrote: “‘prout patebit inferius cum attigerit stylus locum.” 

Read in the light of astrological tradition rather than reference to 
an actual event, Chaucer’s lines on the conjunction are more meaning- 
ful. They also make better sense poetically. A deliberate reference in a 
poem about the Trojan War to an event of 1385—even if that date 
were still in the future at the time of writing—would constitute a 
pointless shattering of poetic illusion. It would serve no purpose 
but to distract the reader. Nowhere else in Troilus is Chaucer guilty 
of such a breach of good poetic sense. But if the passage is read, 
as it must have been in Chaucer’s day, in the awareness of the 
theory of superior conjunctions, the poem is considerably enriched 
by overtones of irony and tragedy. Surely readers of the fourteenth 
century, familiar as they were with astrological fundamentals and 
aware of the bitter lesson of the recent astrological past, would have 
grasped immediately the significance of the conjunction in Troilus. 
They would have been reminded of the fall of kingdoms and especially 
the imminent fall of Troy, momentarily forgotten in their preoccupa- 
tion with the fortunes of Troilus and Criseyde. Seeing the lovers out- 
lined against this celestial symbol of dissolution, they would have felt 
something of the cosmic power of fortune. They would have seen in 
Pandarus the epitome of man trying to outwit destiny—so intent upon 
arranging the conjunction of Troilus and Criseyde that he overlooks a 
conjunction of far greater import. They would have been especially 
aware of the irony of Troilus’ fate, whereby he achieves his heart’s 
desire under the auspices of the constellation which is to bring down 
the city. 

The conjunction in Troilus is a conscious literary device founded 
upon generally accepted astrological belief. It serves an organic pur- 
pose in the poem. It has, in all probability, nothing to do with the 
conjunction of 1385. Although that dating cannot be entirely ruled 
out, it is clear that Book III could have been written in, say, 1380 or 
even earlier.” 

Joun J. O’ConNOR 


Rutgers University 
* Thorndike, History of Magic, mm, 341. 
™ I am grateful to the Rutgers Research Council for financial aid in the procure- 
ment of microfilms of early printed books mentioned in this paper. 





ADDENDA ON MALORY’S MINOR CHARACTERS 


MALORY SCHOLARSHIP since my study of the minor characters in 
J EGP for 1943' has advanced in a number of ways. My page references 
were to the Sommer reprint of Caxton, whereas one will now consult 
the more authoritative text by Professor Vinaver, based on the 
Winchester manuscript.’ Yet in using this text, even though sources 
for proper names are noted in its index, there is still need for a list of 
sourceless appearances of characters. Many of the names have a source 
for only some of their appearances, and when it is indicated, there is 
no way to tell that other appearances are Malory’s additions. Also, 
there are a few errors in Vinaver’s treatment of sources; and though 
some ‘‘sources” that are given may have suggested the form which 
Malory used, there is no reason to believe they were the names of 
characters present in the romance he was paraphrasing. 

The Winchester manuscript provides a few variations in proper 
names all through Malory’s narrative and a great many new names in 
the fuller version of the “Tale of Arthur and Lucius” (Caxton’s 
Book V). These and other individual names have been discussed in 
Vinaver’s commentary, in several treatments of Book V, and in 
Professor Ackerman’s Index of Arthurian names. The most important 
general points for consideration are Vinaver’s opinion that the tale 
divisions in Winchester set off isolated units rather than parts of a 
larger narrative, as this applies to the naming of characters in the 
different tales, and his explanation of a number of the names as scribai 
insertions.® 

Finally, two new texts of Malory’s sources have been found. The 


1 “Malory’s Naming of Minor Characters,” xi, 364-85. 

2 H. Oskar Sommer, ed., Le Morte Darthur by Syr Thomas Malory (London, 1889- 
gt; text in Vol. I). Eugéne Vinaver, ed., The Works of Sir Thomas Malory (Oxford, 
1947: three volumes, paged consecutively). Page references in parentheses, to the text 
of Malory or to Vinaver’s opinions, will be to this edition; but pages will not be cited 
if the passages can be located without confusion by means of my Appendix B, Vinaver’s 
index, and the page numbers in his commentary. Similarly, references to the source of 
Book V, the Morte Arthure, ed. Erik Bjérkman (Heidelberg, 1915) are to be taken from 
the marginal line numbers given by Vinaver. 

* Helen Iams Wroten, Malory’s Tale of King Arthur and the Emperor Lucius Com- 
pared with Its Source, the Alliterative Morte Arthure (Univ. of Illinois Diss., 1950), micro- 
filmed. Mary E. Dichmann, “Characterization in Malory’s Tale of Arthur and Lucius,” 
PMLA, txv (1950), 877-95. My “Malory’s Early Knowledge of Arthurian Romance,” 
University of Texas Studies in English, xxix (1950), 33-50. Robert W. Ackerman, An 
Index of the Arthurian Names in Middle English (Stanford, 1952). Since the work is 
alphabetical, no page references will be given. Vinaver, pp. xxix ff.; also, see below, n. 6. 
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Cambridge manuscript of the Suite du Merlin, described and partially 
collated in Vinaver’s commentary, is very close to the text which was 
Malory’s source for the “Tale of King Arthur” (Books I-IV) until he 
gave it a new ending. Manuscript 41 of the prose Tristan in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library has served as base for the edition of the Alix- 
andre l’Orphelin episodes by Professor Pickford, who shows that it is 
similar to Bibl. Nat. fr. 99, but in some respects closer to Malory.* 
It corresponds to Books X—-XII (manuscript incomplete at the begin- 
ning). 

The present restudy of Malory’s minor characters includes a colla- 
tion of these two manuscripts, of Bibl. Nat. fr. 117-120 for Book VI 
and Geneva 189 for Books VIII-IX, and of the following printed 
texts: for Books I-IV, the Spanish Demanda del Sancto Grial and the 
short relevant portions of the Middle English prose Merlin, Lovelich’s 
Merlin, and Arthour and Merlin; for a few episodes in Book IX, frag- 
ments of the Tristan.’ In the battle of Bedegraine, Cambridge discon- 


* Alixandre l’Orphelin: A Prose Tale of the Fifteenth Century, ed. Cedric E. Pickford 
(Manchester, 1951), pp. xviii, xxvi, 68, 72. 

5 Cambridge MS of the Estoire del Graal and Suite du Merlin, MLA reproduction 
1167F, fols. 194” ff. Permission to quote granted by the Librarian, Cambridge Univer- 
sity. 

Pierpont Morgan Library, MS 41, Roman de Tristan, microfilm, fols. 26" (the 
start of the MS, in the original foliation set down in Roman numerals)—188". Permis- 
sion to quote granted by the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

MS Bibl. Nat. fr. 117-120 [o], MLA 1168F, fols. 392°-474". Geneva, Bibliothéque 
Publique et Universitaire, MS fr. 189, microfilm. This MS of the Tristan ends at the 
same point as Book IX, 

El Baladro del Sabio Merlin: Primera Parte de la Demanda del Sancto Grial, in 
Libros de Caballerias, Primera Parte, ed. Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin (Madrid, 1907): 
Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espanioles, vi, 44-139. Prose Merlin, ed. Henry B. Wheat- 
ley, EETS, O.S., x, 84 ff; xx1, 158; xxxvi, 660-64. Lovelich’s Merlin, ed. Ernst A. 
Kock, EETS, E.S., xcm, 161 ff.; cx, 209-92. Arthour and Merlin, ed. Eugen Kélbing, 
Alienglische Bibliothek, tv, 74-111. 

Jean Séguy, “Fragments Mutilés du Roman de Tristan en Prose,” Bulletin Bibli- 
ographique de la Société Internationale Arthurienne, No. 5 (1953), pp. 85-05, and Joseph 
Anglade, “Fragments du Roman de Tristan en prose et du Roman de Marques de 
Rome,” Studi Medievali, 11 (1930), 310-16. Note that the fragments printed by Ang- 
lade have not been properly identified. In Fragment B, recto and verso sides of the leaf 
are the opposite of what is stated; this leaf gives a portion of the narrative summarized 
in sec. 137 of E. Léseth, Le Roman en Prose de Tristan (Paris, 1890). It fits in before 
the last fragment of Séguy’s text at the top of p. 94. Fragment A, a part of Léseth’s 
sec. 138, comes at the end of Séguy’s text, p. 95. 

The new edition of La Mort le Roi Aritu by Jean Frappier (Geneva, 1954) has not 
been collated, since it is essentially a reprint though with different pagination. 

Detailed references to the source texts will not be made when they only confirm 
information which is already given in “Malory’s Naming of Minor Characters” or in 
Vinaver’s commentary. 
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certingly provides sources for fifteen names which had seemed to be 
Malory’s additions; nowhere else in the story, however, does it disturb 
the attribution of any name to him. Collation of the other texts upsets 
the previous attribution of only one passage, involving two names. 
Hence it still seems reasonable to infer that if we could discover the 
manuscripts used by Malory, their differences from the texts we 
possess would disprove his apparent originality in a few more places 
but would not change our general conclusions about the naming of 
minor characters. 

An appendix will give a revision of my list of the names apparently 
original to Malory, as altered by the evidence of these source texts or 
the Winchester text of Malory, and by correction of errors and in- 
consistencies. Page numbers and qualifications of statements in Vina- 
ver’s index will be supplied so far as they are needed to follow its 
references to sourceless characters, including those discussed below. 
Also there will be some detailed references to the sources. Considera- 
tion of the facts represented by this revised list leads to modified or 
new conclusions about Malory’s practices with proper names in differ- 
ent parts of his narrative. In turn, some of these conclusions are 
involved in further inferences about whether names always represent 
the same characters—inferences which will be applied to individual 
cases in another appendix. 

*= * * 

The Tale of King Arthur (Books I-IV). At the first of Book I, 
before the Suite proper begins with the arrival of King Lot’s wife at 
Arthur’s court, there is now little evidence of Malory’s adding names to 
his source. The name Elayne for Arthur’s half-sister, the wife of King 
Nentres, once appeared sourceless; but in the Demanda, Elena is the 
sister who married Lot. Hence this name must have appeared in 
Malory’s source, for one sister or the other; and if it was not supplied 
by Malory, there remains no reason to doubt that Morgawse, his 
name for Lot’s wife, is an unthinking transliteration of a form like 
Morgains. With the further omission of the names in the Bedegraine 
episode which appear in Cambridge, there remain in these early chap- 
ters only two possible added characters: Lardans, who is also at Bede- 
graine and therefore doubtful, and Bawdewyn of Bretayne, a favorite 
character of Malory’s whom he surely introduced. 

On the other hand, one can still count as Malory’s work nearly all 
my list of sourceless details involving Ulfius, Brastias, and Kay. The 
explanation appears to be that for this part of his work, Malory’s 
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source provided many minor characters, already named. He had little 
reason to add others, some reason to supply additional actions for 
three important knights in Arthur’s and Uther’s courts. It is possible 
that Bawdewyn is introduced, and made Constable, because Malory 
remembered in him an important associate of Arthur’s, a composite of 
Baldwin of Britain in The Avowing of Arthur and Bedoiers (sometimes 
Constable, sometimes misspelled Bedoins) in the Vulgate Cycle. 

But for the remainder of Books I-IV, the Suite proper is filled with 
unnamed characters. Malory started out anticipating the name of 
Pellinore, the first character whose name is concealed until later, and 
giving the name Myles to the first permanently anonymous figure. 
Numerous instances of such naming follow, along with a few additions 
of characters. (Peryne and Harleus are admittedly suspect as scribal 
interpolations because the names appear on a single page both here 
and in a later tale where they have a source; but it is harder to follow 
Vinaver’s similar reasoning on Meliot merely because his next appear- 
ance has a source.) Since the name Outelake is used for a second anon- 
ymous figure shortly after Arthur has told the first Outelake to come 
and be his knight “‘in all goodly hast,” it seems clear that they are the 
same man. But though the name Bryan of the Forest for an anon- 
ymous knight may have come to Malory’s mind from the Bryaunte de 
la Foreist Saveage in a much earlier episode, there is no similarity in 
their roles to identify the two. The added references to Pelleas 
resemble those which extended the careers of characters like Ulfius. 
Felotte of Lystynoyse and Ozanna le Cure Hardy were apparently 
added to a short passage adapted by Malory from the end of the 
Suite, which I previously overlooked as a source for Dodynas and 
Sagramor. 

The Tale of Arthur and Lucius (Book V). Here, we now see, Malory 
added a good many appearances of minor characters which were al- 
most all omitted by Caxton. This is true even when one rules out most 
of the apparent changes in names from the Thornton manuscript of 
Malory’s source, the alliterative Morte Arthure, on the ground that 
large differences may have resulted from scribal variations in spelling 
and Malory’s known habit of misinterpreting individual words. This 
is also illustrated in the name Gotelake, derived from a common noun, 
which the addition of lake to guyte seems to justify us in counting as a 
coinage. 

Malory had before him in the Morie Arthure an abundance of 
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names in alliterating series, with only a few passages which disturbed 
him by indefinite references. These he improved half-heartedly by 
providing titles: the King of Ethyope for “a kynge”’ and “certayne 
kynges,” the King of Macidony for “the myghtyeste of Macedone,” 
the Marchall of Fraunce for one of two anonymous messengers coming 
from him, the King of Portyngale perhaps a remodeling of some detail 
lost from Thornton. 

More significantly, in added incidents and lists of names, Malory 
increased the importance of characters he had already taken over 
from the source. There are occasional added appearances of Ascamore, 
Bedwere (six times), Cador, Clegis (four times), Florence, Ider, Lovel, 
and Priamus. Extended careers are given to three knights whom 
Malory “recognized” in the Morte Arthure as familiar figures from the 
Vulgate Cycle: Cayous (Kayous) is rendered as Kay and called 
Arthur’s foster-brother; Boice becomes Borce or Bors with the title 
“de Gaynys” once added, and he and Lyonell are described as cousins 
of Lancelot. 

Gareth was also recognized in the common noun gareit (p. 242). 
Bryan was given the title “de les Ylyes” to identify him with a famous 
Arthurian character. Bawdewyn of Bretayne (introduced in a second 
passage in Winchester in addition to the one retained by Caxton) 
may be considered a similar modification of the Bawdwyne of the 
source; but since this name only appears in a list a good deal farther on, 
he is more likely a simple addition. Marhalt in one passage may be a 
modification of a name alliterating with Marroke in a line lost from 
Thornton. Clearcut additions are the Marhalt in a second passage in 
Winchester only, and Pelleas who appears with him there; also 
Gaheris, Ector de Marys, Braundeles’ sister, Jacounde, and two 
Edwardes. 

These new names come mainly from French romance. Their pre- 
sence, as I have argued elsewhere, harmonizes with the expansion of 
the parts of Kay, Lancelot’s cousins, and Lancelot himself, as a 
method of adapting the alliterative source to French tradition. Con- 
sidering the other evidence that Malory knew some of that tradition 
before he began to write, there is no particular significance in the fact 
that many of the names appear in his other tales and Pelleas is un- 
known except for Book IV and its source. Vinaver, believing that the 
“Tale of Arthur and Lucius” was written first, without knowledge of 
French romances, has suggested that Pelleas, Marhalt, and Ector were 
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taken by scribes from the other tales. But when other additions of 
names show the same tendency on Malory’s part, it would require 
internal evidence to support a separate origin for these three.® 

The addition of further appearances for characters already present 
in the source, and of famous knights who “ought” to be in Arthur’s 
forces, is also similar to what we have noted ona smaller scale at the 
first of the “Tale of King Arthur.” Hence questions of the order of 
composition of the two tales, and of possible later revision, are un- 
important in our consideration of this aspect of Malory’s technique. 


* * * 


In the remaining narrative, the facts of the sourceless appearances 
of proper names have been changed very little by new materials, but 
some facts require new interpretations. This is particularly true of 
reappearances of names which occur in only the Winchester version 
of Book V (both those just discussed and others which duplicate the 
source) and names which Vinaver has identified as repetitions in 
altered forms. 

The Tale of Sir Lancelot (Book VI). In the list of Tarquyn’s 
captives whose shields Lancelot recognizes, Galyndes turns out to be 
a Caxton misprint for Galyhuddys. We can therefore note as evidence 
of Malory’s interest in the names he supplied here that all four are 
used sourcelessly elsewhere—Marhalt in Book V, the others later. 
Further on in Book VI, it seems worth counting Pedyvere as an addi- 
tion by Malory, since in Bibl. Nat. fr. 117-120, which is somewhat 
closer to his version than the texts previously examined, this murderer 
is still anonymous. 

The Tale of Sir Gareth of Orkney (Book VII). The number of names 
which one has particular reason to suspect were not present in the 
unknown source of this tale—because they are not familiar in French 
romance’ or because they appear sourcelessly elsewhere in Malory— 
has been slightly increased by the Vinaver edition. Gotelake, we now 
know, was an addition in Book V; Galyhud and the brothers Arnold 
and Gauter (Raynold and Gaunter) in Book VI. Winchester includes 
one more use of Malory’s form Morgawse for Gareth’s mother. The 
argument may also be added that Malagryne cannot have come from 
the source unless that source was influenced by one of the rare 


6 Vinaver, p. xxxviii, n. 5, and p. 1660; also the commentary on pp. 221, 279. 
Wroten, p. 307. “Malory’s Early Knowledge,” pp. 35-36, 42-46. 
7 On the English names, see E. Brugger, ZRP, txi (1943), 280, 284. 
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Tristan manuscripts containing the Alixandre story, which Malory 
uses later. 

There is a further indication of Malory’s originality to be noted in 
the distribution of names. Except for those most essential to the story 
and most likely to have come from the source, they are almost all 
concentrated in two lists. Seven good knights are listed, following a 
reference to Tristram and Lamorak, after a third of the story has 
passed—and not far from the first use of ‘“Morgawse” for the pre- 
viously anonymous Queen of Orkney. There is another twenty pages 
without unusual names; then Bawdewyn of Bretayne is introduced, 
and soon afterward comes the tournament into which so many names 
are crowded. Except for Percival, the good knights who are listed 
are all favorites of Malory’s: Palomydes and Safyr, Bleoberis and 
Blamor, Bors and Ector. Hence it is plausible to claim them as his 
additions. In the tournament, though it is not likely that he introduced 
all the names, there is evidence that he added some of them, and none 
are scribal. 

All of the names in the fighting are copied from two preliminary 
lists of knights entering the tournament on Arthur’s or Gareth’s side, 
a procedure which is paralleled in later series of names which are 
obviously Malory’s inventions. Neither list is simply reproduced from 
beginning to end. They are rearranged so that as the knights from the 
two lists are paired off in single combat, Gawain meets Palomydes, 
and Lancelot, his kinsmen, and 2 number of kings meet Gareth and 
the knights he conquered on his adventures. But blocks of names re- 
main in the original order, and Malory keeps to the lists so carefully 
that when the names on Gareth’s side are exhausted with Gareth 
himself overcoming more than a dozen opponents, and the fighting 
then becomes general, only one knight on Arthur’s side (Sagramor) 
has been used twice, and only two names from the very end of the list 
(Meliot de Logres and Gotelake) have been left unused. 

The names which are copied cannot have been casual scribal addi- 
tions to either the original lists or the account of the fighting, and it is 
not easy to think that they were carefully added to both. One can 
suspect Meliot and Gotelake as scribal because they are not copied. 
But between them comes Petypace of Wynchilse, who is; and a con- 
nection in Malory’s mind between Petypace and Meliot, whose names 
were first added in two consecutive stories in Book III, is indicated by 
several passages in later tales where they are named together. The 
inference seems to be that when Malory was first setting down the list 
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of Arthur’s knights in the tournament, he wanted more names than 
his source or even his memory of traditional figures would supply him, 
and so he added at the end these three characters from his own tales. 
Similarly, it is significant that among the knights listed on Gareth’s 
side in addition to those he conquered, the names which do not come 
from the Tristan are clustered together. 

The First and Second Books of Sir Trisiram (Books VIII-IX, 
X-XII). This narrative includes substantially the same names sup- 
plied by Malory as when it was previously examined. Harsouse le 
Berbuse, however, is a Caxton variation of Harleus, derived from the 
source. (Vinaver suspects editing to avoid duplication of the dead 
Harleus of Book II, but error seems more likely.) The Breuse in the 
tournament at Surluse should probably be considered a separate 
sourceless character, different from Breunys Sanze Pyte. On the other 
hand, one sourceless reference apiece to Gaheris, Palomydes, Safyr, 
and Segwarydes seems worth listing additionally. 

One notes that the new names were supplied by Malory one at a 
time, or only a few at a time, in accordance with his familiar tendencies 
to name the anonymous and to provide additional actions for some 
characters who have already appeared in the story. Not many names 
are repeated from earlier tales unless the characters have been present 
in the Tristan also; and it is doubtful that Malory recognized all the 
distant repetitions. Morgawse obviously was remembered in context; 
likewise Nyneve, called the Lady of the Lake. Labeling Pelleas “the 
noble knyght” does not specifically identify him as her husband but 
indicates strongly that Malory had in mind this favorite character. 
But though Galyhud is added to a group of Lancelot’s kin along with 
Galyhodyn, as one might expect from the statement in Book VII that 
they were brothers, if Malory remembered this fact it is odd that the 
two names are separated by that of Lyonell. The Bryan de Les Iles 
who is introduced in place of an anonymous enemy of Arthur is almost 
as hard to identify with the previous Bryans as they are with each 
other. In these instances, apparently, Malory was only drawing names 
for the story from his miscellaneous knowledge of romance tradition, 
and accidentally repeated two from his own tales. 

The Tale of the Sankgreal (Books XIII—X VII). Accepting Vina- 
ver’s explanation of the Ladyes Nevew off Hervyn as a misreading by 
Malory, we are left with no genuine added name. 

The Book of Sir Lancelot and Queen Guenevere; the Most Piteous 
Tale of the Morte Arthur (Books XVIII-XIX, XX-XXI). We omit 
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three peculiar appearances of knights which Winchester confirms as 
misprints in Caxton: Lamorak, Pyramus (for Priamus), and less 
certainly, Dynas the brother of Priamus. There remain the greatest 
number of names added by Malory to any part of his narrative, and 
the most repetitions of names which have appeared before. In part, 
this naming continues the procedures we have observed. Names which 
came to Malory’s mind more or less from nowhere are given to anon- 
ymous figures like the Maid of Astolat and her family and to a few 
added characters like Ladynas of the Foreyst Savayge. Occasionally 
a name used in one of these ways coincides with a name in an earlier 
tale. The repetition may be appropriate, as when one of the queens 
who come with Morgan for the dying Arthur is her former enchantress 
companion, the Queen of North Galys; or it may be so inappropriate 
as to indicate that Malory’s memory was unconscious, as when the 
name Colgrevaunce of Goore echoes both a knight of Arthur’s in his 
earliest wars and another Colgrevaunce killed in the “Tale of the Sank- 
greal.” Some names are also repeated at short range, giving further 
actions to characters like Lavayne and Urre who are already present 
in the narrative. 

But most of the repetitions follow a new pattern. Names are 
added six or a dozen at a time, in lists of knights; and these are 
almost all names which Malory has used before. The number of such 
repetitions has been increased by counting characters who appear in 
the full form of Book V or who have been recognized in spite of varia- 
tions in form. In Books XVIII—XIX we see that Malory took from 
Book V Ascamore, Florence, Lovel,.Clarrius of Cleremownte, Mana- 
duke, and Vyllars the Valyaunte; from the Tristram story, Mellyon 
of the Mountayne and Selyses. When these names are dropped from 
the count of characters in later lists who have not been found before 
except among the knights trying to heal Sir Urre in Book XIX, there 
remain only Curseselayne (identifiable with Crosseleme in the Urre 
list) and Priamus (whom Malory, it seems, intended as a repetition of 
the Priamus in Book V). Otherwise, every character who is introduced 
sourcelessly in Books XX—XXI has already appeared before the Urre 
list. 

Many of the added names in Books X VIII-XXI appeared often 
in the earlier tales, and appeared much or all of the time without 
source. Only in small part can this be attributed to the fact that the 
tales last composed would include the greatest number of accidental 
reminiscences. Malory must now have been trying to provide, not 
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mere names for new characters, but names of knights whom one al- 
ready expected to be prominent at court. That he thought of these 
knights in terms of his own stories about them is indicated by the 
identifications he offers for names which a reader might not remember. 

Some identifications are only partial. The hermits Bawdewyn of 
Bretayne and Brastias are more easily recognized as knights from 
Book I after we are told that Bawdewyn “somtyme was a full noble 
knyght and a grete lorde of possessyons” and recalls the days when he 
was among Arthur’s fellowship; and that Brastias “somtyme was a 
good knyght.” When Nyneve is brought in she is said to have married 
Pelleas, and a little later he is called ‘‘the Lovear.”’ But then in the 
Urre list comes a summary of the Ettarde story. Also, in this list, 
Neroveus and Plenoryus are identified as “knyghtes that sir Launcelot 
wanne,” Ironsyde as “the noble knyght of the Rede Laundis that sir 
Gareth wan for the love of dame Lyones’’; and there are similar 
descriptions of Bellengerus le Beuse, Bellyas, Hermynde, La Cote 
Male Tayle, Tor, the brothers Parsaunte, Pertholepe, and Perymones, 
the brothers Gauter, Gyllymere, and Raynold (Arnold). Several of 
these descriptions are repeated later, with a few additional details. 

The fact that Malory knew more about these characters than he 
put down, at least upon first naming them, is well illustrated by Bel- 
lengerus le Beuse. First he is merely mentioned in a list of knights of 
Lancelot’s kin. A page later, we are told that he was the son of 
Alysaundir. The Urre story mentions his avenging his father’s death. 
Still further on, Malory explains what he apparently remembered 
all the time from the Alysaundir story (p. 644), that it was Bellenger- 
us’s mother who was related to Lancelot. Similarly, Dynas in a list of 
Lancelot’s followers is given no title; he might therefore be distin- 
guished from the Seneschal of Cornwall and identified with the un- 
titled Dynas in Caxton. When this list is repeated, however, Malory 
adds the title. And even in the first form of the list, there is implicit 
evidence that he knew who Dynas was, in the fact that the name ap- 
pears in a group of knights who are almost all from the Tristram 
story. 

The repeated list of Lancelot’s followers is so close a duplicate that 
it must have been copied—like the series of combatants in Book VII 
or the similar series in the tournament at Winchester (pp. 1070-72) 
and the “Great Tournament” (pp. 1106-8). But the first form of the 
list of followers, and the other lists in which characters are drawn 
from far back in the story, cannot result from Malory or a scribe copy- 
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ing a single passage, or even leafing through the earlier tales. Char- 
acters from different tales are mixed too much for this, and too many 
fresh names are added. Yet as Malory named characters from memory, 
the two things which seem most often to have made him recall certain 
names together were family ties and the fact that the names had 
appeared in the same tale or episode. Thus the first list in Book XVIII, 
of the knights at Guenevere’s feast, consists mostly of Gawain and his 
brothers, Bors and his kin. Following them, with no indication except 
the arrangement that Malory knew they were connected, are these 
groups: Palomydes, Safyr, and La Cote from the Tristram story; Par- 
saunte and Ironsyde from Book VII; then, after a few miscellaneous 
names, Alyduke and Ascamore from Book V. In the Winchester 
tournament we have Safyr, Epynogrys, and Galleron off Galowey 
from the Tristram story; also a group of Kay, Gryffiet, Lucan, and 
Bedwere, reminiscent of the first two tales. The Urre list is full of 
such groups. 

Once Malory had recalled names in these combinations, he tended 
to use them again. Parsaunte and Ironsyde reappear soon after the 
feast, at Guenevere’s Maying. Kay, Gryfflet, Lucan, and Bedwere are 
used in the “Great Tournament.’’ Manaduke and Vyllars the Valy- 
aunte from Book V, with Hebes le Renowne from the Tristan, are 
added for no apparent reason to a group of Lancelot’s kin; then they 
are introduced together among his followers, and Vyllars is made one 
of his companions at the hermitage. Meliot de Logres is used once as 
an unconnected figure in a list; then Malory apparently remembered 
the association between him and Petypace which was set up in Book 
VII, and introduces them twice together. Accident in the writing of 
the Urre list seems to have brought together Clegis as the last of a 
group of knights from the early tales, and Sadok as the first of a group 
from the Tristram story. But this mechanical ‘‘connection” also per- 
sisted in Malory’s mind, and Clegis turns up with Sadok among the 
knights who followed Lancelot “for sir Trystrames sake.” 


* * * 


To sum up what Malory did with proper names and to formulate 
conclusions on the more ticklish question of why he did it: the “Tale 
of the Sankgreal,”’ to whose source no names were added, is in other 
ways the least original of the tales, the closest to mere translation. In all 
the others, a good many names are added separately. These names, 
which usually have not appeared in other tales or even far back in the 
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same tale, make the narrative more interesting by increasing the 
amount of personal action; and it seems a safe inference that Malory 
wished to produce this effect. He also increased the prominence of 
certain names by repeating them separately; but except when this 
was done in the same tale, or when it involved favorite characters like 
Bawdewyn or Pelleas, it appears to have resulted from unconscious 
processes of memory which brought up a name used before. This, 
at least, seems a more plausible explanation of the inappropriate 
repetitions than Vinaver’s view (p. xxxii) that Malory was aware of 
such discrepancies and justified them to himself because the character 
appeared in different tales. But in any event, repetitions of single 
names from one tale to another are not numerous enough to be 
important to the question of the unity of Malory’s work. 

Unity does seem to be implied by the other procedure of naming 
which we have noted primarily in the last two tales, to a lesser but 
significant extent in Books V—VII: the listing of names which char- 
acteristically come from other tales, not from the same one except as 
names once introduced in a list are used again. Since fewer names 
would have been enough to make the action personal, Malory ap- 
parently was now trying to fill his story with familiar Arthurian 
characters. The derivation of these characters mainly from his own 
earlier tales may not have been entirely conscious. He may not always 
have realized why one name suggested another, just as he may some- 
times have thought a name was one he had used before when actually 
it was not. But the number of names which are his own, and the 
identifying descriptions which recall his own stories, seem to rule out 
any interpretation that these names appear only because he could not 
remember enough others. 

By deliberately adding such names, he created a linkage with the 
earlier tales whose characters, derived from romances outside the 
Vulgate Cycle, did not appear in his sources for Books X VIII-XXI— 
just as in Book V, with its English source, he added characters from 
French tradition. The desire for consistency in his cast of characters 
and other details of the Arthurian world, providing an explanation 
both for the added names near the end and for the smaller number 
earlier which may be partly the result of revision, is different from 
and yet hard to distinguish from a concern that the series of tales be 
read as a unit. The strongest evidence that Malory did have such a 
concern when he was listing proper names is the allusions to previous 
stories, the presence in the Urre list of at least one representative from 
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each tale, and the correlation of the increased use of lists in the last 
two tales with other indications that, after a good part of his work was 
done, he formed a conception that his tales were to fit together into 
a “hoole book of kyng Arthur and of his noble knyghtes of the Rounde 
Table.’’® 


* * * 


The question of whether the same name, or a similar spelling 
which may be taken as the same name, represents the same character 
in different parts of Malory’s narrative, does not necessarily concern 
his addition of names to his sources. However, many names which 
Malory added are involved in problems of identification, partly be- 
cause they are so often repeated at a distance; and such problems are 
sometimes illuminated by our observations of Malory’s general prac- 
tices in adding names. 

Primarily, the identification or separation of minor characters 
depends upon attention to details of the stories in which they take 
part, and some definition of what constitutes a character. Both 
essentials have often been lacking in the incidental consideration 
given to names when they are indexed. Of the indexes to Malory, only 
that in the Strachey edition® is frankly a list of proper names— 
separating, without cross-references, variant spellings which ob- 
viously represent the same character, and accepting no responsibil- 
ity for anyone’s impression that all appearances of the same form indi- 
cate a single person. Sommer separates characters with the same name 
who are clearly different and makes a few identifications of variant 
spellings. Vinaver carries the process further, particularly with identi- 
fications, and gives an explanation of his methods which will be dis- 
cussed presently. Yet in both these indexes, and in Ackerman’s, there 
are sets of characters with the same name who remain undistinguished. 
Usually, it seems a fair guess, this does not mean that the indexers con- 
sidered the evidence for separating two characters and judged it in- 
valid. Rather, many an entry for a series of appearances of a name 
must be essentially like the entires in Strachey, compiled without 

8 Works, p. 1260. See my “How Many Books Did Malory Write?” Texas Siudies 
in English, xxx (1951), 1-23; also Dichmann, Joc. cit.; D. S. Brewer, “Form in the 
Morte Darthur,” Med. Aev., XX1 (1952), 14-24; P. E. Tucker, “The Place of the ‘Quest 
of the Holy Grail’ in the ‘Morte Darthur,’ ” MLR, xtvimt (1953), 391-97; Robert M. 
Lumiansky, “The Relationship of Lancelot and Guenevere in Malory’s ‘Tale of Lan- 


celot,’ ” MLN, txvimt (1953), 86-91. 
® Le Morte Darthur, ed. Sir Edward Strachey (London, reprinted 1907; index first 


added to the 1869 printing). 
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stopping to think whether more than one character might be rep- 
resented. 

By a character in a romance we should surely mean more than a 
mere name which reappears. In dealing with different romances it is 
sometimes useful to think of a name as representing the same figure 
whose appearances have some details in common even though others 
are contradictory. But in a work with as much unity as Malory’s, 
the only meaningful conception seems to be that a character is an 
imaginary person about whom virtually all we are told could be true 
simultaneously. Contradictory or disharmonious details indicate the 
existence of two such perons with the same name, who as far as the 
text permits should be distinguished so that the particulars about 
each one are logically consistent. If there is any conflict with what we 
think was Malory’s intention in using the names, the latter must yield 
to this requirement of consistency with the facts of the story. 

However, there are indications of his intention which, in the 
absence of such a conflict, can be accepted as evidence for separating 
or identifying characters. One of these is the testimony of his sources. 
It is stated as a policy at the beginning of Vinaver’s index (p. 1659) 
that if Malory does not make it clear that he is attaching a different 
personality to a name, it will be assumed he agreed with the source. 
This may be objected to as an “intentional fallacy” of drawing conclu- 
sions about something other than the literary work before us. Never- 
theless, it seems justified by the fact that we are dealing with a deriva- 
tive literature which expects its readers to know something of what 
other romances say about the same characters. We should be careful, 
though, to note divergences from the source indicated by very small 
details such as the form of names. And the evidence of the source will 
be least subject to criticism when it confirms inconclusive internal 
evidence for separating two characters. 

When there is no source evidence because the name was inserted by 
Malory, this fact itself may provide a basis for inference. Another of 
Vinaver’s policies is that ‘wherever a name invented by Malory occurs 
in two or more different passages in the same form it is taken to refer 
to the same person.” Apparently it is assumed that when Malory was 
supplying names, he would not have repeated one except to indicate 
the same character. How far this is from fact is indicated by the two 
Edwardes in Book V, both “inventions” of Malory’s, who appear as 
one character in Vinaver’s index, although, as Ackerman points out, 
they are clearly different. What they seem to illustrate is typical of 
Malory’s use of names in the early tales: that copying or inserting a 
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name made him somewhat more likely to use it in a later insertion, but 
not necessarily according to the original context. 

If we take our observations of Malory’s technique as a basis for 
judgment, then when a single name is added, particularly in the 
early tales and particularly when it is at some distance from the last 
appearance, we will be alert for the discrepancies in detail which 
Malory often produces and which lead to a logical separation of the 
two characters. On the other hand, in the lists in the last two tales 
which were apparently designed to recall knights from the earlier 
stories, we will identify characters with their namesakes unless there 
are notable differences. And just as discrepancies we find are facts 
of the text and not results of an “‘intentional fallacy,” so the presence 
of a great number of familiar names in the lists, and the way they are 
arranged in groups, provide a context for the less familiar names 
which would properly lead a reader to equate them with earlier char- 
acters. 


APPENDIX A. CHARACTERS To BE SEPARATED OR IDENTIFIED 


Those which can be distinguished without much discussion but have been 
identified by Vinaver, Ackerman, or both: 

Annecians and Anthemes. 

Angwyssh(aunce) King of Ireland (the father of Isode) and Angwyssh- 
(aunce) King of Scotland (p. 188; not an ascription of the wrong kingdom to 
Angwyssh, since the source here is Aungers, King of Scotland). 

Arrowse (in the Tristram story) and Arrok (in the Urre list, with the 
names immediately before and after it separating it from Tristan characters). 

Bedyvere of the Streyte Marchys (spelled with a P in Caxton, probably a 
misprint like the P-spelling for the brother of Lucan, indexed by Ackerman 
as an appearance of this Bedyvere) and Pedyvere, the wife-murderer (not called 
“of the Streyte Marchys,” as is stated in Vinaver’s commentary; at last 
report he has become a holy man, hence would not plausibly reappear in 
combat). Distinguished positively by Vinaver and tentatively by Ackerman. 

Breuse (the mere name of a combatant in a tournament), Breunys Sanze 
Pyte (a cowardly villain) and the Brown Knyghte wythoute Pyte (a villain 
killed by Gareth; obviously a variant of the preceding figure but with no 
details to mark him as the same person). 

Cambynes and Estance of Canbenet (six hundred pages apart). 

Galahalte (“a knyght’”’ who entertains Lamorak and his companions, the 
name being supplied by Malory) and Galahalte of Surluse (the great ruler whom 
Malory dignifies by labels like “the noble prince’’). 

Hardolf, a Knight of Arthur’s, and Hardolf in the Roman army, van- 
quished by Gawain. 

Hervis (Hervyse) de Revel (an old knight when he appears in the “Tale 
of King Arthur’’) and Hervyse de la Foreyst Saveayge (in the Urre list). 

- Lamyell of Cardyff and the Captayne of Cardyff. Distinguished by 
inaver. 
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Morganoure a knight of Arthur’s in the Tristram story and the Urre 
list (recognizable there because he is listed along with other Tristan charac- 
ters—including Selyses and Sentrayle who, like him, might otherwise be 
hard to identify with their obscure counterparts) and Morganoure the senes- 
chal of the King of the Hundred Knights (pp. 29, 33). 

Pellownes (an old knight, father of Persides) and Pyllownes (an active 
warrior, brother of Pelaundris, Pellogres, Plenoryus, and though none of the 
indexes indicate it, of Playne de Amoris and Playne de Fors). Distinguished 
by Vinaver. 

Pynnel (‘a good man of armys” in Book I) and Py(o)nel le Saveayge 
(the last name in the list of knights at Guenevere’s dinner, not connected 
with the two names from Book V which come before it, or with any of the 
other names of diners which suggest early tales; this name, rather, seems to 
have been invented as suitable for the poisoner). 

Raynolde in Book VI and following (brother of Gauter and Gyllymere, 
identifiable in Book VII under the spelling Arnolde not only by the reference 
to Gauter but because the two are named next to Tarquyn from Book VI) 
and Raynolde in Book V (brother of Edward). Distinguished by Ackerman. 

Sadok the brother of Edward of Orkney, a cousin of Gawain (pp. 733- 
34, 746) and the Sadok who is a Cornishman, friend of Alysaundir and 
Tristram (named with their other friend Dynas in the late lists). 


More complicated problems: 


Aladuke (Alyduke) fights and is killed in Book V (pp. 214-17), then is 
introduced in lists in Books VI and XVIII. Ackerman distinguishes two char- 
acters, as did Sommer, and calls Aladuke in Book V a Roman lord. This de- 
pends on the Caxton account of Aladuke’s death, which makes him an 
enemy of Arthur along with Herawde and Heryngale. (Ackerman calls them 
a Roman and a Saracen; Vinaver says both are Saracens.) Winchester, how- 
ever, shows that Alyduke was knighted by Lancelot or Cador—and so were 
Harry and Harygall, probably to be equated with Herawde and Heryngale. 
The three were killed, not along with the King of Libya, but by Saracens 
whom he led. In a later passage where Arthur hears of the death of his knights, 
Aladuke is again named in Winchester. Also, the source in the Morte Arthure 
is the Aladuke (of Towell) whom Ackerman recognizes as a knight of Arthur’s 
and therefore treats as a different person. 

Vinaver, combining the Aladuke-Alyduke references, explains that the 
first knight’s death requires no distinction because Malory remembered Aly- 
duke only as “one of the innumerable names associated with the Round 
Table.” In other words, he is indexing a name rather than a character. For 
Book VI, this interpretation accords with Malory’s practice in the earlier 
tales; but in Book XVIII Alyduke is first mentioned along with Ascamore, 
another of Arthur’s warriors in Book V, who was wounded at the same time 
that Aladuke was killed. This connection shows that Malory remembered 
something more than the name, and supports the view that Alyduke, para- 
doxically, is still the same man. 

Bryan de les Iles, of the Ilis. Colgrevaunce (of Goore). These do seem to be 
mere repetitions of a name without an attached personality. All the Bryans 
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appear in early tales with no known source, at least for the epithet; and 
since Malory gives this once in the French form for a knight on Arthur’s side 
as well as twice for an enemy, we should probably say that he accidentally 
used the same name not merely for two different knights (as indexed by 
Vinaver and Ackerman) but for four. There may also be four Colgrevaunces: 
a warrior in Book I (“de Goore”’), a host in Book IX, a knight killed by 
Lyonell in Book XVI, a knight in the Urre list killed by Lancelot in Book XX 
(“of Goore”). The first three reproduce Calogrenant in different sources. The 
fourth may take the place of Tanaguins because metathesis and ambiguous 
forms of letters produced a spelling which Malory read as Cagavins; and 
except for the epithet, there is no indication that this is an old knight from 
Arthur’s early wars. 

Carados, a host to Gawain, whose name was added by Malory, has been 
identified with Carados of the Dolorous Tower. Yet the Tower is not men- 
tioned in this episode and Carados is not, like his namesake, a giant. On the 
other hand, the Carados killed by Lancelot later (pp. 418-19), who is called 
“king” Carados and therefore indexed with Carados of Scotland, is a giant. 
When this story is retold in another tale (pp. 1162, 1198) he is twice called 
Carados of the Dolorous Tower and once also called king. Hence pp. 418-19 
by themselves cannot refer to the King of Scotland; and though Sommer 
suggests that he and Carados of the Dolorous Tower are identical throughout, 
the two of them appear on opposite sides of the tournament in Book VII. 

Damas, Dynas. The Damas listed among the armed guards at the execution 
of Guenevere should be considered a new character, the connections of whose 
name Malory did not recall, rather than a reappearance of Outelake’s wicked 
brother to whom Arthur says as a kind of sentence that Outelake will “yerely 
... gyff you a palfrey to ryde uppon, for that woll becom you bettir to ryde 
on than uppon a courser” (p. 147). Possibly we have another appearance of 
this second Damas, misspelled, in the Urre list as it appears in Caxton: 
“syre Hectymere / syre Edward of Canaruan / syre Dynas / syre Pryamus 
... and these thre were bretheren” (Sommer, p. 792; Vinaver, p. 1149). For 
in the guard, Damas is named just before Priamus. This Dynas can also be 
considered a separate character, or most likely, an error by copying from 
Dynas the Seneschal a few lines above. But no explanation justifies indexing 
Dynas the Seneschal as the brother of Priamus or Edward. 

Darnarde (Durnor), Dryaunt, Tryan. Darnarde and Dryaunt, both de- 
rived from D(o)rian(t) the son of Pellinore in the Tristan, appear separately 
in the Urre list and have been indexed as two knights. Durnor is called by 
Malory the son of Pellinore, but since no such information is given about the 
different character Dryaunt, Vinaver is not justified in indexing him as the 
brother of Pellinore’s son Lamorak im Malory. Dryaunt is also identified by 
both Vinaver and Ackerman with Tryan the brother of Alyne. Léseth simi- 
larly considers Alain in the Tristan to be the son of Pellinore, and adopts the 
spelling Driant for his brother against the evidence of all but two Tristan 
manuscripts as well as Malory. But the narrative of the Tristan weighs 
against this view and confirms the impression that Dryaunt (Driant) and 
Tryan are two different characters. For Alain and his brother are introduced 
in the French as newly made knights testing their prowess, whereas Driant, 
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just as in Malory, has been an active warrior for some time; also the two of 
them have been disinherited for the misconduct of their father, who thus 
cannot have been Pellinore. (Léseth, Index, p. 481, secs. 215-17, 47 ff.) 

Grummor, Grummorson, Gromoresom Erioure. In Winchester, in the 
tournament of Book VII, appear “sir Grummor and Grummorson, two noble 
knyghtes of Scotland.”” However, Caxton’s ““Grummore grummursun a good 
knyghte of Scotland” (later, Gromere Gromorson) seems authentic. Evidence 
that the Winchester version has been remodelled is that: (1) Bryan, Grum- 
mor, and Grummorson fight against only two knights, Agglovale and Tor, 
and the downfall of the three is described only in general terms, whereas all 
other groups of contestants are paired off evenly and we are usually told 
which knight struck down which opponent. Bryan cannot have been added, 
or a knight accompanying Agglovale and Tor omitted, because Malory was 
copying from a previous list and the names all come correctly in sequence. 
(2) Grummorson is not called “sir” any of the three times his name appears, 
suggesting that it was made from the last half of a longer one by scribal 
error—perhaps misreading a flourish at the end of Gromer as an ampersand, 
which would explain the recurrence of the mistake. (J. A. W. Bennett, 
MLR, xurx [1954], 222, suggests that the original name was divided, without 
offering the evidence presented here. He notes that the latter part of that 
name would be “a Scandinavian patronymic not surprising for a northern 
knight.’’) 

There seems likewise no reason to accept the Winchester alternative 
for Caxton’s ““Gromore somyr Ioure,”’ which is duplicated in The Wedding of 
Sir Gawain (see Ackerman). Identification of this character with the previous 
Gromere is favored by Malory’s use of familiar names in lists like this one of 
Agravain’s knights, and by his statement that many of these knights were 
from Scotland. 

Lady of the Lake, Nyneve. Except for some misplaced page references, the 
indexes separate the nameless Lady of the Lake, who gives Excalibur to 
Arthur and is beheaded by Balin (pp. 52~70) from Nyneve, the huntress 
rescued by Pellinore, who entombs Merlin and protects Arthur (p. 116 ff.). 
The latter is usually distinguished as a Damsel of the Lake, though she is 
twice called the Lady of the Lake herself (pp. 132, 172). Malory’s source 
says that Nyneve later became the nurse of Lancelot (Huth Merlin, ed. 
Gaston Paris and Jacob Ulrich [Paris, 1886], 11, 137). Malory does not repro- 
duce this passage (p. 119), and the association he invents between Nyneve and 
Pelleas makes the other connection inappropriate. He introduces her into 
the Tristram story as the protectress of Arthur (pp. 490-92), whereas he does 
not use the name Nyneve for the Lady of the Lake who had Lancelot con- 
firmed (p. 796). The Urre list mentions both Nyneve, “one of the ladyes of 
of the lake,” and “the chyff lady of the... Lake” who feasted Severause 
and Lancelot. The final reference to Nyneve unfortunately calls her the 
chief lady; but considering the facts of the story more important than con- 
fusions in form, one should index a third character for Lancelot’s nurse. 

Persides (de Bloyse). The second Persides, without the title, who is 
rescued by Percival, seems clearly a different man. He is a knight of the Round 
Table and has a castle of his own, whereas Persides de Bloyse, the compan- 
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ion of Tristram three hundred pages earlier, fights against Arthur in a tourna- 
ment, has recently overthrown Modred, and goes home to his father. The 
confirmatory evidence of the source is confused by Léseth (Index, sec. 388a) 
who lists the Persides of Bibl. Nat. fr. 99 with Persides le Bloi although con- 
ceding that it is probably an error for the usual Patrides. Patrides as the 
original form in this episode interpolated in the Tristan is confirmed by the 
ultimate source in the prose Lancelot: Sommer’s Vulgate Version of the Ar- 
thurian Romances (Washington, 1908-16), v, 388-89. The successive modifi- 
cations of the spelling, probably without any of the copyists thinking of 
Persides le bloi, are reflected in Morgan 41, fol. 177, which has Parcides- 
Percides, very similar to the Parsides-Persides in Winchester. 

Priamus. This name in two of the late lists presumably represents a 
single character, who has also been identified with the Priamus of Book V. 
This was probably Malory’s intention in naming Priamus in the Urre list 
shortly after several knights from Book V—directly after if we omit Dynas, 
with the Winchester text, and assume that Edwarde of Carnarvan is the 
Edwarde who fought against the Romans. Also Priamus is said to have been 
“crystynde by the meanys of sir Trystram,”’ recalling a similar story about 
the first Priamus. But he was christened after a combat with Gawain. Also 
he was a Mediterranean prince of Alexander’s blood, speaking the language of 
Tuscany (p. 229), whereas in the Urre list Priamus is the brother of two pre- 
ceding British knights. Hence Malory did not carry out his intention, and 
there are two different characters. 


APPENDIX B. Names USED BY MALORY WITHOUT SOURCE 


(It is assumed that a reader will consult the original list in ““Malory’s 
Naming of Minor Characters” and that he will follow the page references in 
the present annotations on the names, or in Vinaver’s index, to the further 
information about sources which can be found in Vinaver’s commentary and 
marginal line references to the Morte Arthure.) 


DISCREPANCIES IN VINAVER’S EDITION 


Names for which a source is not listed although one exists: Source omitted from 
the index though noted in the commentary: Abelleus, Adrawns, Alyduke, 
Ascamore, Egglame, Lyanowre, Pelleas. 

Listed as sourceless on pp. 1442-43 although the sources are noted in the 
index: Arrowse, Harry de Fyze Lake. 

Source not indicated at all: Anyauss (from Amanz in La Queste del Saint 
Graal, ed. Albert Pauphilet [Paris, 1923], pp. 169-84), Brewnor of Castell 
Pleure (cf. Léseth, sec. 40), Clarinaus de la Foreyste Saveage (incompletely 
annotated in the index and commentary; “clarianz de la foreste sauuage,” 
clearly a different character from King Clarions of Northumberland, is in 
Cambridge, fol. 220", a passage not yet collated when the commentary was 
revised), Cloddrus (from Clowdmur in the Morte Arthure), Joseph off Aram- 
athy, Lady of the Laundys (Léseth, sec. 29), Meliot de la Roche (“‘mulet de 
la roche,” Cambridge 220’), Nanowne le Petyte (Léseth, p. 48, n. 1), Pynnel 
(“pinel,”? Cambridge 220°), Sautre (from Sutere in the Morte Arthure). Other 
forms in this poem are so different from the names in the same position in 
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Malory’s narrative that Vinaver is justified in not citing them as sources; 
yet Malory’s variant forms have not been claimed in the present article as 
inventions. 


Names annotated with a source which is not the name of a character present in 
Malory’s original: Baudas (Léseth, pp. 198-99 and index, is also mistaken in 
saying that Bibl. Nat. fr. 99 omits the preposition in “roi de Baudas”’), 
Calleborne, Cardoke, Degrave saunze Vylony, Ebell (in the source he is men- 
tioned in his absence), Gahalantyne (there is no passage where he reproduces 
a source Galegantin; pp. 261, 263 [Caxton 190 ff.], he takes the place of Gale- 
heudin; elsewhere he is Malory’s addition), Ladynas of the Foreyst Savayge, 
Pellownes (perhaps miscopied from the entry for the castle of Pelownes). 


Names for which the source cited is apparently an error: Bellengerus (Bellan- 
gere) le Beuse, Peryne de la Mountayne. These French names appear in 
Léseth’s index but are derived only from his summaries of Malory. 

Alardyne of the Oute Iles, Bryan of the Forest (distinguished from Bry- 
aunte de la Foreist Saveage), Sorluse of the Foreyste. The commentary 
states that these names appear later in the source, but we are given no 
evidence that the statement has any basis except the note by Sommer dis- 
cussed in my original article. The names are not indexed in the Huth Merlin 
or in Die Abenteuer Gawains Ywains und le Morholts mit den drei Jungfrauen, 
ed. Sommer (ZRP, Beiheft xtvm [1913)). 


NAMES TO BE OMITTED ENTIRELY FROM MY ORIGINAL LIST 


Because sources have now been found: Annecians, Anthemes, Bryaunte, 
Caulas, Clarinaus de la Foreyste Saveage, Elayne the wife of King Nentres 
and sister of Morgan (see Demanda, pp. 44, 53), Emerause, Graciens (le 
Castilion), Gwynas (Gwynas de Bloy, Gwyniarte de Bloy), Hervyn (the 
Ladyes Nevew off), Lyonse, Morians of the Castel Maydyns, Phariaunce, 
Pynnel. 


For consistency, because they have been identified with characters appearing 
outside the Urre list on source authority: Arystance, Cloddrus, Durnor (Dar- 
narde), Hectimer, Marroke, Sentrayle. One assumes, at least, that Sentrayle 
de Lushon, p. 432, had some source in the manuscript of the Tristan which 
Malory used. The name replaces three in the Tristan (Léseth, sec. 46): 
Fergus and Driant de |’Isle, which seem to offer possibilities for misreading, 
and Nicorant le pauvre, named as the source by Vinaver, which does not. 


For other reasons of consistency: the Browne Knyghte wythoute Pyte (dis- 
tinguished from Breunys Sanze Pyte) as present only in Book VII; Galahalt 
of Surluse, because sourceless appearances of Arthur’s other neighbor kings 
have not been recorded; Lamorak, whose appearance at p. 1112 in Caxton 
only (p. 768) is now more obviously an error, and whose other appearances 
without known source are in Book VII. 


Misprints in Caxton: Dynas (p. 1149, Caxton p. 792), Galyndes (for Galy- 
huddys), Harsouse le Berbuse (for Harleus). 
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REVISED LIST OF APPEARANCES ORIGINAL TO MALORY 


(Names or page references in italics are additions. Asterisks indicate 
appearances where there is no source for comparison. Inclusive and ff. refer- 
ences May cover pages cited separately in the index. Unless otherwise indi- 
cated, page numbers correspond in order to those originally cited from 
Caxton.) 


Lists of names, now including those without known source: [Omit Caxton 
60], 221, 224, 268, 286-87, 316,* 343-40,* 537, 1048, 1069-72, 1106-13, 
1120-23,* 1147-50,* 1164, 1170, 1177, 1192, 1203, 1205, 1254, 1259-60. 


Names for which the page references in Vinaver’s index are sufficient (All their 
appearances are of Malory’s invention.): Adtherpe, Alardyne of the Oute 
Iles, Alyne (Eleyne) the daughter of Pellinore, Archade, Aunowre, Barnarde, 
Baudas (Bandes), Bedyvere (Pedyvere) of the Streyte Marchys, Belleus, 
Blamoure (Ablamor) of the Marise, Bodwyne, Bryan de Lystenoyse, Calle- 
borne, Cardoke, Caster, Crosseleme (Curseselayne), Degrave saunze Vylony, 
Degrevaunt, Dynaunte, Ebel, Edwarde of Carnarvan, Estlonde (Queen of), 
Galardonne, Garnysh of the Mownte, Gawdelyne, Gotelake, Grummor Grum- 
morson (Gromore somyr Toure), Hallewes, Hew de la Mountayne, Jacounde, 
Ladynas of the Foreyst Savayge, Lamyell of Cardyff, Lardans, Lorayne le 
Saveage, Macidony (King of), Madok de la Montayne, Myles of the Laundis, 
Myles, Oute Iles (Quene of the), Outelake (Hontzlake) of Wentelonde, 
Patryse of Irelond, Pelaundris, Pellogres, Pellownes, Peryne de Mounte 
Belyarde (possibly a scribal insertion), Perys de Foreste Savage, Phelot 
(Felot) of Langeduke, Playne de Amoris, Playne de Fors, Portyngale (King 
of), Pyllownes, Rule (Lady of the), Severause le Brewse, Sorluse of the 
Foreyste, Tirry. 


Names requiring fuller annotation (Most of them are used part of the time 
with sources, so that page references have to be separated. The reference 
Index means that all of the indexed appearances are sourceless, though only 
some are specified—in parentheses if it is to indicate that they are additions.) : 


Aggloval, 344-46,* 1149,* 1177. 

Aggravayne, 344-46,* 1048, 1070-71, 1096 (see source references for 
Brandiles, Caxton 761), 1108-11, 1120-23,* 1148.*. 

Alyduke, 268, 1048, 1071-72. 

Arnold (Raynold), 275-76, 343-46,* 1149,* 1177. 

Arrok, Index (Winchester shows Degrevaunt to be the name of another 
knight). 

Ascamore, 221, 1048 ff. 

Bagdemagus’ Daughter, 259, 287. 

Bartelot, Index (change source reference to 540ac). 

Bawdewyn of Bretayne, Index (190). On Bedoiers-Bedoins, see Vulgate 
Version, 11, 428 ff. (here, in the Merlin, he is not Constable); 11, 46, 119; Iv, 
216. Le Roman en Prose de Lancelot du Lac: Le Conte de la Charrette, ed. 
Gweneth Hutchings (Paris, 1938), pp. 102-3. Chrétien de Troyes, Erec, ed. 
Wendelin Foerster (Halle, 1890), line 1735. 
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Bedwere, 207-8, 211, 221, 222, 224, 344-47," 1070, 1110-11 (name 
spelled with a B in Winchester), 1149.* 

Bellengerus le Beuse, Index, adding 1072. 

Bellyas le Orgulus, 1150* (Bellangere a misprint in Caxton), 1177. 

Blamor de Ganys, 316,* 344* (name omitted from Caxton 256), 347,* 
537, 557, 1048 ff. 

Bleoberis de Ganys, 316,* 344* (name omitted from Caxton 256), 347- 
49,* 404 (change source reference to T? 54ab), 803, 1048-1205 (1170, equaling 
Caxton 804, Bleoberis is omitted from Winchester). 

Bo(o)rs, 206-12 (for Boice in the source; a compromise spelling Borce is 
kept up through 21o line 4, and used again 214), 207, 208 lines 8-11, 271, 
214-18, 219, 220, 221, 224, 245, 316,* 344-47," 1048, 1053, 1085-87, 1148,* 
[omit Caxton 804, 830]. 

Brangwayn, 513, 528-29, 538, 550-51. 

Brastias, 11, 16 line 4 (change Caxton 43-44 to 43), 16 line 35, [omit 
Caxton 46], 1047 ff. 

Braundeles, 344-47,* 1048-1124, 1149,* 1177 (change Caxton 811 to 
810). 

Braundeles’ Sister, 224, 1147.* 

Breunys Sanze Pyte, 819-20. Omit the Brown Knyghte wythoute Pyte, 
Caxton 256-71 (actually 265—71), and distinguish from the following: 

Breuse, 659 (quite possibly present in the source). 

Brusen, 795, 796, 807, 824, 825 line 12, line 25. 

Bryan de les Iles (of the Ilis), Index (272). 

Bryan of the Forest, 104 (the only appearance when distinguished from 
Bryaunte de la Foreist Saveage). 

Cador, 221. 

Carados, 167 (the only appearance, when distinguished from Carados of 
the Dolorous Tower). 

Chalence of Claraunce, 1107 ff. 

Clarrus of Cleremownte, 11409 ff. 

Clegis, 187, 218, 222, 224, 1149,* 1170 (Winchester has the correct form 
of the name), 1205. 

Colgrevaunce (of Goore), 1150,* 1164 ff. (possibly an adaptation of a 
name in the source). 

Constantyne Cador’s son, Index, adding 195 (in Winchester, Constantyne 
is also named twice in the Urre list, but there is not the misprint Carados’s 
son). 

Damas, 1177 (the only appearance, when distinguished from the brother 
of Outelake). 

Dodynas le Saveage [omit Caxton 156, cf. Die Abenteuer Gawains, pp. 
131-34], 344,* 348* (misspelled Donyas in Winchester), 1070, 1120-23* (the 
presence of Dodinials in the parallel scene in the Charrette, ed. Hutchings, p. 
8, could easily be mere coincidence, since in the Charrette he does not ac- 
company Guenevere or do any fighting, and in Malory his name does not 
come next,to Kay’s; the passage would explain Malory’s use of the name #/ 
he read this part of the Charrette instead of vaguely remembering it and vari- 
ous analogues), 1148.* 
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Dynadan, 295,* 344-47," 597 (this speech, giving information which in 
the source is provided by an anonymous character, is assigned by Winchester 
to Palomydes rather than Dynadan; but since this makes Palomydes speak 
for two consecutive longish paragraphs, the Caxton version seems authentic), 
1148.* 

Dynas the Seneschal, 343-47* (Winchester has the correct spelling), 427, 
677-680 line 5, 680 lines 23-27 (Vinaver’s commentary reproduces the view 
explained more fully in Le Roman de Tristan et Iseut dans uvre de Thomas 
Malory [Paris, 1925], pp. 196-97: that Malory preserves the original form of 
this episode, with Tristram delivered after Mark has been imprisoned, 
whereas Bibl. Nat. fr. 99 has been awkwardly remodeled to have Tristram 
released first, in a manner not clearly specified. But even if Malory’s account 
is authentic in this respect, it would not be evidence of the presence of 
Dynas and Sadok in his source in place of unnamed Cornish barons. In the 
immediately preceding references to Dynas, which may have led Malory to 
use the name here too, he is substituted incongruously for the Seneschal of 
Leonois), 1149* (the second Dynas, brother of Priamus, does not appear in 
Winchester and probably should be omitted as an error in Caxton), 1170, 
1205 (“le Seneschal” in Caxton is not an error). 

Dryaunt, 1149,* 1177. 

Ector de Marys, 221, 224, 316,* 344,* 347* (equaling Caxton 259, not 
noted in my original list), 1048, 1112, 1148.*. 

Edwarde (a heathen king), 272. 

Edwarde (one of Roulonde’s children), 214, 216. 

layne of Astolat, Index (references should start p. 1067). 

Epynogrys, 343-46,* 721-22, 733 (change source reference to 469b), 
fomit Caxton 561], 1070 ff. 

Ethyope, King of, Index. Vinaver suggests that the appearance on p. 225 
may come from a lost line in the Morte Arthure, and cites the annotations in 
Bjérkman’s edition, p. 157, and by P. Branscheid, Amglia, vim (188s), 
Anzeiger p. 230. But there are two arguments against this: The King of 
Ethyope has already been added by Malory on p. 221, in a passage unknown 
to Branscheid and Bjérkman because it was deleted by Caxton. Branscheid’s 
discussion goes on past the page cited by Bjérkman and Vinaver; on p. 231 
he argues that since the characters in Malory before and after the group 
which might be attributed to lost lines in the source are derived from con- 
secutive lines alliterating in S, there cannot have existed an E-alliterating line 
providing the names Ethyope and Egypte, and these must have been added 
by Malory. 

Felotte of Lystynoyse, Index (on the source see Dodynas, Caxton 156). 

Florence, 224, 227, 240 line 7, 1147 ff. 

Fraunce, Marchall of, Index (also present Caxton 169 but not noted). 

Froll, 450. 

Gahalantyne, Index, adding 287 (the misspelling on Sommer’s p. 856 
comes only from the Whittaker facsimile of Caxton). 

Gaheris, 224, 343-46," 523 (change the source reference to 19sbd), 733 
(since Gareth, omitted from Caxton 532, reproduces the Gaheriet of Bibl. 
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Nat. fr. 99 [MLA rotograph 188], fol. 469", and Morgan 41, fol. 131, Gaheris 
must be considered an addition), 1048-1148. 

Galahalte, 604 (the only appearance, when distinguished from Galahalt 
of Surluse). 

Galleron off Galowey, Index (change Caxton 607-11 to 609-11). 

Galyhodyn, 344-47,* 537, 730 (in the source the story is told, not by an 
unknown knight as Vinaver indicates, but by Sagremor), 1048 ff. 

Galyhud, 268 (Galyndes in Caxton), 344-47,* 537, 1048-1205, 1254, 
12590. 

Gauter, Index (343-46*). 

Goodwyne, Index (change Caxton reference to 588). 

Gryfflet, 1070 ff. 

Gyllymere, Index (1149, equaling Caxton 792, not noted). 

Gyngalyn, 1147, 1164. 

Harleus le Berbeus, 81 (possibly scribal). 

Harry de Fyze Lake, 1150,* 1170. 

Hebes le Renowne, 389 ff. 

Helake, Index (mistakenly called Harmaunce’s brother by Vinaver and 
his nephew by Ackerman). 

Hermynde, 1150*, 1177. 

Hervyse de la Foreyst Saveayge, 1150* (the only appearance, when dis- 
tinguished from Hervis de Revel). 

Ider, 189. 

Kay le Straunge, 1148,* 1177. 

Kay the Seneschal, 16 line 4, 18, 109-223 (for Cayous in the source), 
221 line 12, 224, 344-47," 1048-1148. 

La Cote Male Tayle, 295,* 344-48,* 1048, 1148.* 

Lambegus, 1149,* 1177. 

Lavayne, Index, adding 1125 (for p. 1205, equaling Caxton 765 lines 9-11, 
compare the Mort Artu, ed. Jean Frappier [Paris, 1936], p. 65). 

Lovel, 222 (possibly from a source character beginning with L, called 
Lyonell in the Thornton MS), 223-24, 1147 ff. 

Lucan, 1070-1149. 

Lyle, Lady, of Avilion, Index, adding 67. 

Lyonell, 206-9, 211, 216 line 26, 221, 224, 344,* 347* (equaling Caxton 
259, not noted), 537, 1048, 1112-70. 

Mador de la Porte, 287, 1048, 1150,* 1164. 

Malagryne, 343-46,* 638. 

Manaduke, 1148 ff. 

Marhalt, 219 221, 268. 

Mark, 408 (change source reference to 188cd). 

Melias de Lyle, 1150* (change Caxton 792 to 793), 1170, 1205. 

Meliot de Logres, 116, 287, 344 ff. 

Mellyon of the Mountayne, 1148,* 1164. 

Mordred, 1048-71, 1108-48. 

Morgan le Fay, 792. 

Morgawse [omit Caxton 38], 78, 317,* 358,* 350,* 486-87. 

Neroveus, 1150,* 1170, 1205. 
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North Galys, Queen of, 257, 792, 1242. 
Nyneve, 171 ff. except for 796 and 1148, references to the Lady of the 
Lake associated with Lancelot. 

Outelake, Index, adding 148, 151. 

Ozanna, 176 (see Dodynas, Caxton 156), 1070 ff. 

Palomydes, 43, 316,* 343-49,* 733 (equaling Caxton 532, not noted; see 
Gaheris), 1048-1111, 1170, 1190, 1192 (in a list, equaling Caxton 819, not 
noted), 1193 ff. 

Parsaunte, 1048 ff. 

Pedyvere, Index (Bibl. Nat. fr. 117-120, fols, 412”-415"; see my “The 
Prose Lancelot in Malory,” Texas Studies in English, xxxt1 [1953], 2-5). 

Pelleas, 162, 171-72," 179,* 221, 276, 733 (change source reference to 
469b), 10509 ff. 

Pertholepe, 1150,* 1177. 

Perymones, 1150,* 1177. 

Peryne de la Mountayne, Index (change source reference to 383). 

Petypace of Wynchilse, Index (347,* equaling Caxton 259, not noted). 

Plenoryus, 1150 ff. 

Priamus, 239 (partly equalled by Caxton 180 line 12, not noted), 240, 
241, 245. 

Priamus, 1149,” 1177 (Vinaver indicates the Pyramus spelling as an 
error by Sommer). 

Pynel le Saveiage, 1048 ff. (the only appearances, when distinguished 
from Pynnel, 28). 

Rede Knyght of the Rede Laundys (Ironsyde), 1048 ff. (the Caxton 
confusion with Parsaunte is absent in Winchester). 

Sadok, 343-47,* 680, 1149 ff. 

Safyr, 316,* 343-46,* 596, 769 (equaling Caxton 558, not noted; compare 
Bibl. Nat. fr. 90, fols. 494-495"; Morgan 41, fol. 153"), 842 ff. 

Sagramor [omit Caxton 156; see Dodynas], 344-51,* 645, 1070 ff. 

Segwarydes, 343-46,* 596, 769 (see Safyr), 773, 1177. 

Selyses of the Dolorous Tower, 1150 ff. 

Tor, 344-46,* 488, 584-85 (equaling Caxton 429-30, not noted; see 
Vinaver’s commentary), 1149," 1177. 

Ulfius, 11, 16 line 4, line 34. 

Urre, 1153,* 1166 ff. (1290, omitted on Caxton 818). 

Vawse, Lady, 175* (as suggested by Ackertnan, possibly a repetition of 
Lady de Vaunce, used with a source p. 74). 

Vyllars the Valyaunte, 1148 ff. (the misspelling was from the Whittaker 
facsimile). 

Wast Landis, Queen of the, 1242. 

Rospert H. WILSON 
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NOTES ON E. T. A. HOFFMANN’S LINGUISTIC USAGE 


IN HIS Stilstudien su E. T. A. Hoffmann’ Hartmut Schmerbach in 
two or three places touches on that author’s linguistic usage. He dis- 
cusses briefly “Satzbau” and “‘Satzverbindung” (pp. 71 ff.) and “das 
Wort” (pp. 95 ff.). In the latter section he deals chiefly with the psy- 
chological effect on the reader and the stylistic effect gained by 
alliteration, onomatopoeia, etc. Only in one place (p. 97) does he 
make a remark in any way of a lexicographical nature: “‘Im Verlauf des 
dichterischen Schaffens lift sich eine starke Einschrinkung im Ge- 
brauch unschéner, aus der Juristenschreibart kommender Fremd- 
worter feststellen.” 

In the section dealing with sentence structure the discussion is in 
the main similar to that dealing with words. Schmerbach does, how- 
ever, analyze Hoffmann’s involved style and gives a plausible explana- 
tion of it (pp. 71 f.). It is to be ascribed, first, to the fact that Hoffmann 
as a musician was interested in melody and harmony, rather than 
rhythm. Secondly, as a painter and designer he was a master of carica- 
ture and arabesque. Hence come his involved sentences, lacking in 
rhythm. Thirdly, his work as a jurist must have strongly intensified 
the tendency to write such sentences. The only other remark of a 
linguistic nature that Schmerbach makes is: ‘‘Offenbar zur Erleich- 
terung des Satzflusses hat Hoffmann oft, seit den ‘Elixieren’ manchmal 
auffallig, das zum Particip Perfect [sic] gehérige Hilfszeitwort wegge- 
lassen”’ (p. 77). 

This paper is a study of Hoffmann’s deviations from the usual 
linguistic norm and of those items in which he shows a vacillation. 
The basis for both of these features is threefold: he is influenced by his 
colloquial, dialectical usage, by the legal language he constantly has 
to read and write, and by the idiom of his source materials. In connec- 
tion with the last I have not concerned myself with the many tech- 
nical words he employs, for instance the vocabulary of the cooperage 
craft found in Meister Martin. 

The quotations and examples are taken from the edition of Hoff- 
mann’s works by Walther Harich? (which is always meant when only 
volume and page numbers are cited), from the first (and only) pub- 


! Berlin, 1929 (Germanische Studien, Heft 76). 
? E. T. A. Hoffmanns Dichtungen und Schrifien, ed. Walter Harich (Weimar, 1924). 
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lished volume of his Tagebiicher® and from the edition of his letters.‘ 
The editions of his works by Carl Georg Maassen® and by Eduard 
Grisebach® were used for collation. Maassen’s edition, however, was 
never completed, and Grisebach’s lacks several items that are in 
Harich’s. Maassen states: ‘Der vorliegenden Ausgabe der Hoffmann- 
schen Schriften werden ausnahmslos die Originaldrucke, und falls 
mehrere vom Verfasser durchgesehene Auflagen vorhanden waren, die 
Ausgaben letzter Hand zu Grunde gelegt”’ (his edition, 1, vii). Harich 
proceeded similarly: “Zugrundegelegt wurde unserm Text, wie bei 
Ellinger und Maassen, stets die letzte Fassung Hoffmanns” (1, vi). 
Grisebach states that he used the “Text der Originalausgaben” 
(his edition, I, cx). 

The letters to Hippel are, except for three, all based either on 
Hippel’s copies or on Hitzig’s printed edition. Of the three exceptions, 
Miiller reproduces one in a photographic reprint. Of the letters to other 
people, many are labeled by Miiller “nach dem Original” and two, to 
Hoffmann’s friend Devrient, are reproduced photographically. Spo- 
radically in the letters and the Tagebiicher Miiller gives other samples 
of Hoffmann’s handwriting, but they are so brief as to be of no sig- 
nificance linguistically. 

Thus the present study is based essentially on printed editions of 
Hoffmann’s writings. Yet this is perhaps not as serious a drawback as 
might be assumed. Hoffmann was a vigorous proofreader and quite 
insistent on correctness (cf. his remarks in the “‘Vorwort des Her- 
ausgebers” to Kater Murr, v, 5), and an Ausgabe leister Hand is likely 
to reflect his desires. The Harich and Maassen editions agree so com- 
pletely that Harich’s readings can be accepted in preference to 
Grisebach’s even when the passage is not in Maassen. Also, one may 
assume that, because of the careful work done by Miiller, the le ts 
and the Tagebiicher as printed give an accurate picture of Hoffm ..’s 
personal speech forms. 

The various features of Hoffmann’s linguistic usage will be dis- 
cussed under the headings “‘phonology,” “morphology,” “syntax,” 
and “‘lexicography.” First, one thing must be stressed. In almost no 


* E. T. A. Hoffmanns Tagebiicher und literarische Entwiirfe, ed. Hans von Miller 
(Berlin, rors). Hereafter cited as Tgb. 

‘E. T. A. Hoffmann im persénlichen und brieflichen Verkehr, ed. Hans von Miller 
(Berlin, 1912); hereafter cited as Br. 

5 E. T. A. Hoffmanns sdmiliche Werke, ed. Carl Georg Maassen (Miinchen & Leip- 
zig, 1912 ff.). 

* E. T. A. Hoffmanns sdémiliche Werke, ed. Eduard Grisebach (Leipzig, 1900). 
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respect is Hofiman’s usage unique. However, in many instances he 
uses words and forms which are rare, geographically limited, or 
archaic. All of these I have checked with Grimm’s Wérterbuch and 
Triibner’s Deutsches Wérterbuch (as far as possible), even when no 
specific reference to these works is given here. Such forms are listed 
even though they are not unique, for they add up to a style which is 
Hoffmann’s own. In many cases forms which are not infrequent in 
other writers alternate in Hoffmann’s works with the standard forms. 


PHONOLOGY 


Under this heading there is little to be said. The adjective deuisch 
is regularly spelled with initial /-, but sporadically Hoffmann wrote d- 
(e. g., “deutschem,” Br., 1, 224). “Jiingferlich und ziinferlich” 
(M agnetiseur, 1x, 4) stands in contrast to “‘jiingferlich und zunferlich”’ 
(Das steinerne Herz, x, 28). Instead of altern the form Gltern is used 
(Glasharmonika, x11, 387; the word is listed in Grimm). We find @ in- 
stead of s in “erboft” (Klein Zaches, 1, 151; Grimm comments: 
‘erbossen oder erboszen [fiir erbosen] zu schreiben ist ein fehler’) and 
in “genieSet” (sneezed) (Sandmann, v1, 94 twice; otherwise forms with 
one s occur, as in Der schwebende Teller, v1, 159). 


MORPHOLOGY 


1. Nouns. Der Freund contains the phrase “in ihrer Prangkuchen” 
(11, 260). Grimm lists this word (which is not in Triibner) as masculine 
with only “culina ad meram ostentationem composita WAGENSEIL 
Norimb. [sic] 61,”’ and gives Schmeller as authority for this. (Actually, 
Schmeller’ quotes Wagenseil® with the plural ‘“‘culinae” and with no 
indication of gender; at any rate, it is obvious where Hoffmann found 
this word.) It is rather startling to read “kein einziger von den 
mitgebrachten Zigarren” (Brautwahl, v1, 170-71) until it is made clear 
that the singular is Zigarro, a form which Hoffmann uses a number of 
times. In 1809, in his review of Fioravanti’s Viriwosi, occurs ‘“‘das 
komische Pathos” (xm, 120). This is the first occurrence of this word in 


7 J. Andreas Schmeller, Bayerisches Wérterbuch, 2nd ed. (Miinchen, 1872), vol. 1, 
col. 470. 

* Johann Christoph Wagenseil, De Sacri rom. imperii libera Civitate noribergensi 
commentatio (Niirnberg, 1697), p. 61: “In ditiorum domibus, praeter usui accomodatas, 
Culinae sunt aliae, ad meram ostentationem compositae, quas Prang-Kuchen vocant.” 
Grimm, under the heading Kiiche, gives a Niirnberg form Kuchen, but does not indi- 
cate its gender as masculine. I can not see why Grimm calls Prangkuchen masculine, 
nor why Hoffmann is necessarily right in making it feminine. 
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his writings. After this it is always (six times, e.g., in Elixiere, tv, 113) 
masculine until Brambilla (written in 1820), where it occurs three 
times as a neuter (III, 349, 351, 354). In Das Majorat occurs the dative 
form “‘der Fraulein Adelheid”’ (11, 89). 

Ich is regularly used as a neuter noun. In Brambilla and in Kater 
Murr, however, it occurs both as a masculine and as a neuter. In the 
former story der Alte reads to the ladies about King Ophioch, who 
said, ‘“‘Der Moment, in dem der Mensch umfiallt, ist der erste, in dem 
sein wahrhaftes Ich sich aufrichtet,” and after saying it fell down dead 
(1, 372). Later on the ladies recite in chorus (111, 379-380) the three 
stanzas of a poem which goes in part: 

Wo ist das Land, des blauer Sonnenhimmel 
Der Erde Lust in reicher Bliit entziindet? 
Wo ist die Stadt, wo lustiges Getiimmel 
In schénster Zeit den Ernst vom Ernst entbindet? 
Wo gaukeln froh der Fantasei Gestalten, 
In bunter Weit, die klein zum Ei geriindet? 
Wo mag die Macht anmut’gen Spukes walten? 
Wer ist der Ich, der aus dem Ich gebiren 
Das Nicht-Ich kann, die eigne Brust zerspalten, 
Und schmerzlos hoch Entziicken mag bewahren? 


Das Land, die Stadt, die Welt, das Ich, gefunden 
Ist Alles das, erschaut in voller Klarheit 
Das Ich die Welt, der keck es sich entwunden... . 


It ends: 


Die Kénigin, sie kommt!—Auf, ihr entgegen! 
Sie fand das Ich! und Hermod ist verséhnet! 


Giglio, who has been held captive and has had to listen to all this, is 
liberated, rushes home and catches sight of the costume he left lying 
there and “in dem er mit seinem Ich gekimpft” (111, 383). He bursts 
forth with the words: “Ja, der tolle Unhold, der dort kérperlos liegt, 
das ist mein Ich, und diese prinzlichen Kleider [i.e., those that he has 
on], die hat der finstre Dimon dem Gelbschnabel gestohlen und mir 
anvexiert. .. . Ich rede Unsinn, ich weif} es; aber das ist recht, denn 
ich bin eigentlich toll geworden, weil der Ich keinen Kérper hat.—Ho 
ho! frisch darauf, frisch darauf, mein liebes holdes Ich!’”’ With that he 
takes off the elegant clothes and dons the costume (111, 383f.). 

In Kater Murr Kreisler is walking at night through the park.First 
he sees his reflection in the water and addresses it as if it were the 
mad painter Ettlinger. A light gleams out of the fisherman’s hut, and 
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“im vollen Schimmer des Lichts erblickte Kreisler sein Ebenbild, sein 
eigenes Ich, das neben ihm daherschritt.”’ Terrified, he collapses, and 
when he revives he says hollowly to Meister Abraham: “. . . ich und 
mein Doppelginger, der aus dem See gesprungen ist und mich verfolgt 
hat hierher . . . erstarrt ist mein Gesang, denn der Ich hat seine weife, 
kalte Totenhand auf meine Brust gelegt, die muf er wegziehen, . . 
und sich wieder untertauchen in den See” (v, 202-204). From these 
quotations it would seem that Hoffmann referred with “der Ich” to 
the empty counterpart, the “Doppelginger,” and with “das Ich” to 
the true self, whether incorporated or not. But that still leaves the 
poem in Brambilla a trifle vague, and one wonders why Kreisler’s re- 
flection in the water is der Ich while the image produced by Abraham’s 
astral lamp is das Ich. Grimm, incidentally, indicates that the mascu- 
line form is found and gives one quotation each from Merck, Goethe 
and Logau. 

Plural formation, on the whole, is in Hoffmann’s writings quite 
regular. Bursch is always used as a weak noun in the singular (e.g., 
Kater Murr, v, 113) and regularly with the nom.-acc. plural in -e (e.g., 
Elixiere, tv, 144). Only once have I found -en (Majorat, 1, 103, where 
it is nom. plural). This strong plural, as Grimm and Hermann Paul? 
point out, is a collective fem. singular that came to be used as a plural. 
However, Grimm indicates that the plural in -e goes with the gen. 
singular in -es while the plural in -en goes with the gen. singular in -en. 
Triibner states of the singular: “‘. . . allmahlich haben sich die schw. 
Formen mit der Mehrzahl die Burschen durchgesetzt, doch ist auch 
jetzt noch die Bursche nicht unerhért.”’ Otherwise the plural forma- 
tion calls for no comment beyond noting that North German -s is 
added to Meister (Feind, 11, 306) once and to Fréulein three times (e.g., 
Serapionsbriider, x111, 336) and noting the plural “Gewélber” (Zusam- 
menhang der Dinge, x1, 168; used by Herder and Hippel, according to 
Grimm). In a letter (Br., 1, 405) Hoffmann uses the plural form 
“‘Aerme,” although otherwise he has Arme (e. g., Kater Murr, v, 377). 

In his musical criticisms Hoffmann does not seem sure whether 
Thema should add an -s in the gen. singular (e.g., xm, 203) or not 
(e.g., XII, 189), although the omission is more frequent. The omission 
also occurs once with Trio (xm, 260), while there is fluctuation be- 
tween des Finals (e.g., X11, 195) and des Finale (e.g., x11, 167). 

He twice uses the suffix -im in an archaic fashion: “Verwandtin” 


® Hermann Paul, Kurze deutsche Grammaiik, eingerichtet von Heinz Stolte (Halle/ 
Saale, 1949), p. 137- 
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(Datura Fastuosa, Xx, 225) and “Lieblingin” (Des Vetiers Eckfenster, 
xI, 370). Grimm states that Verwandlin is rare after the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In Der Dei von Elba (x1, 28) the rare word Ichling 
is used (in the plural, with the meaning ‘selfish egotists’). Grimm gives 
only one example of this word, from Jean Paul. Hoffmann’s use of 
nouns in -ismus is very frequent and includes a great number of words. 
The interesting item is his use of the shortened forms in -ism. In his 
Tagebiicher he has ‘““Rheumatism” and “Enthusiasm” (7gb., pp. 75 
and 86), but ‘‘Indifferentismus” four times and ““Enthusiasmus” once. 
In his letters words in -ismus occur twenty-two times, and also “Kiinst- 
lerEnthusiasm” (Br., 1, 224) and “Magnetism” (Br., m, 151). 
“Enthusiasmus”’ and ‘“‘Magnetismus’”’ are found several times each in 
the letters. Otherwise -ism appears in “Organism” (13 times; cf., e.g., 
Elixiere, tv, 28), ““Egoism” (Beethovens Trios, x11, 256), ““Katholizism” 
(twice in Uber die Auffiihrung der Schauspiele des Calderon, x11, 515 
and 517), “Somnambulism” (Don Juan, 1, 145), and “Mechanism” 
(Berganza, x11, 82). Beyond this, -ismus occurs always, between 150 
and 200 times. The spellings Paroxismus (e.g., Brautwahi, vu, 178) 
and Paroxysmus (e.g., Jesuiterkirche in G., vu, 55) are both in evi- 
dence. According to Hermann Paul! the forms in -ism were in use 
“friiher.”” Herder, Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland all used the shorter 
forms, but Adelung, according to Paul, rejected them. 

2. Adjectives. In the nom. and acc. plural Hoffmann vacillates be- 
tween the strong and weak endings of the attributive adjective after a 
limiting one, except after solche, which is always followed by the strong 
ending. Alle is followed by the strong ending 33 times, a possessive 
adjective 26, keine 16, ». ne 9, welche 6, die 4, and diese 3 times. Ex- 
amples are: “alle auBere Mittel” (Briefe aus Berlin, x1, 375), “alle 
hiibsche Madchen” (Maske, xu, 474), “keine weitere bése Folgen” 
(Maske, x11, 486), “eure frisierte Adelunge’” (Berganza, xm, 17), 
“jene einzelne hingeworfene AuGerungen” (Elixiere, 1v, 270), ‘“‘welche 
angenehme Sitten” (Nu knacker, vit, 80), “diese finstre wilde Geister”’ 
(Datura Fastuosa, 1x, 246), “die mir giitigst mitgeteilte, Ihren Herrn 
Neffen . . . betreffende Notizen’”’ (Geheimnisse, x1, 253), “die noch 
unbekante Componisten” (Br., 11, 5). ‘There seems to be no relationship 
between usage and time of writing except that his later letters show 
a slight tendency toward the weak ending. Curme says that the strong 
forms are often found after strong limiting adjectives “earlier in the 


1° Hermann Paul, Deutsche Grammatik (Halle/Saale, 1920), vol. 1, part ITI, pp. 
126 f. 
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period”’ and gives two quotations from Lessing: ‘“‘unsere eigne Weiber” 
and “diese einzelne Stiicke.’’ Also the strong forms occur “earlier in 
the period” after all- and kein-.™ 

In the singular, wumser (masc. nom.) is twice followed by the weak 
ending: “unser vortreffliche Prophet” (Serapionsbriider, x11, 435) 
and “unser alte Seconda” (Br., 11, 185). These may have been slips of 
the pen or typographical errors; and the same may well apply to “dem 
schelmisch aufgehobenem Finger” (7gd., p. 12). After allem there is 
fluctuation; cf., e. g., “von allem Ihre [sic] Ruhe Bedrohlichem” 
(Elixiere, tv, 246) and “an allem poetischen Sinn” (Brautwahl, vu, 
166). Except when addressing the “‘giinstiger Leser’’ Hoffmann uses 
the weak ending in apposition to a personal pronoun, as in “mir armen 

... bloBgestellten Mann” (Fragment, vim, 124) and “du der Hille 
entstiegene Doppeltgiinger” (Doppeligdénger, vim1, 233). Once (Ber- 
ganza, Xt11, 14) he writes “in immer enger und engeren Kreisen,” and 
the old endingless form is used sporadically, as in “kein zweideutig 
Pferdefiiichen” (Antonie, 1, 254). 

When two or more adjectives without a preceding word modify a 
masculine or neuter noun in the dative singular, Hoffmann shows to a 
certain extent when it is a matter of an adjective modifying an adjec- 
tive-noun unit.’* When the word Tox is involved, -em -em occurs eleven 
times, -em -en twenty-two times. When Blick is involved, the ratio is 
eight to eleven. If the second adjective has modifiers standing before 
it, -em -em occurs twenty times, -em -en ten times. With three or more 
adjectives -em -em -em occurs five times (once with five adjectives: 
Das éde Haus, 1x, 145), -em -en -en only once. 

Nevertheless, certain facts indicate that uncertainty, or at least a 
meaningless alternation, is involved here. The time element does not 
enter in, for the fluctuation occurs early and late in Hoffmann’s career. 
Just the gross distribution—I have counted 112 occurrences of the 
-em -em sequence and 107 of -em -en—would seem to mean that the 
two modes of expression were on an equal level. In Der Artushof he 
has “mit scharfem durchbohrenden Blicke” (vm, 19) and in Kater 
Murr “mit funkelndem, durchbohrendem Blick” (v, 391); in Die 


4 George O. Curme, A Grammar of the German Language, 2nd rev. ed. (New York- 
1952), pp. 127 and 132. 

2 Op. cil., p. 133. In such a situation the sequence of the endings is -em -en. Hoff- 
mann may well have felt this distinction in connection with the examples given in the 
next paragraph even though there seems to be no real necessity for its being made. 
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Elixiere “‘mit ernstem, durchdringendem Blick” (1v, 201) and in Die 
Bergwerke zu Falun “mit ernstem durchdringenden Blick” (1x, 185). 
Nor can I see any difference between “mit hohem, schneidendem Ton” 
(Kater Murr, v, 68) and “mit gemeinem kreischenden Ton” (Zusam- 
menhang der Dinge, x1, 159 f.); or between ‘“‘in hohlem dumpfen Tone”’ 
(Ignaz Denner, 1x, 104) and “mit kaltem rauhem Ton” (Bergwerke zu 
Falun, 1x, 186). 

Certain works seem to prefer one or the other sequence. The letters 
have -em -en seven times, -em -em once; Die Elixiere prefers -em -em 
eight to four, Der Kampf der Singer -em -en eight to zero, Kater Murr 
again -em -em eight to one; Selisame Leiden eines Theaterdirektors, on 
the other hand, prefers -em -em only seven to five. 

Once (Elixiere, tv, 282) there occurs “‘in regen wonnigem Leben.” 
In Der Magnetiseur we find “dessen vorteilhaftes Au®ere” (1x, 22) 
and in Das Majorat “‘in solch frommen Vertrauen”’ (11, 74; dative case). 
Again, these may well be slips of the pen. 

The comparative and superlative forms offer little for comment. 
In the review of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony (xu, 149) ‘“‘klarer’’ 
occurs, which, according to Grimm, is very frequent and perhaps pre- 
ferred in the dialects. Die Fermate has the unshortened form ‘‘gré- 
Besten” (1, 204). 

Otherwise the only unusual form, but one of great frequency, is 
mehrst. In one form or another it appears often, with both adjectival 
and adverbial function, as in “die mehreste Zeit” (Br., 1, 138) and 
‘‘am allermehrsten” (Berganza, x11, 77), with fifty-four occurrences in 
all. Yet in Der Goldene Topf Hoffmann writes “ihre meiste Kraft” 
(m1, 88) and in Kater Murr “meistens” (v, 418) and “sich... am 
meisten . . . offenbarte’’ (v, 418). In the latter work Harich also gives 
the reading ‘‘die meiste Zeit” (v, 130), but both Grisebach and Maas- 
sen here set “‘mehrste.”’ 

Oft is found once in a review of Spohr’s First Symphony as an at- 
tributive adjective: ““‘Das zu ofte Wiederkehren” (xm, 181). This, ac- 
cording to Grimm, is rare; and Triibner states that it came into use 
after the sixteenth century, gives a quotation from Luther, and adds: 
‘“‘Wiahrend sich dieser Gebrauch immer mehr verloren hat, behauptet 
sich die Verbindung allzuoft als Adj. bis nahe an unsere Tage.” 

Hoffmann vacillates between inflected and uninflected forms of 
viel; we read “so vieles Geld” (Ignaz Denner, 1x, 67), but on the follow- 
ing page ‘“‘noch einmal so viel Geld,” or we find “viel fremde Baume, 
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viele Weinberge” (Jesuiterkirche in G., vit, 63).* Wenig is uninflected 
in “vor wenig Minuten” (Majorat, 11, 109), and has the meaning ein 
wenig in “wozu ihn die anderen . . . ganz wenig begleiteten” (Musik- 
feind, 1, 67). 

3. Verbs. In the case of fragen we find one of the very few instances 
of Hoffmann’s turning completely to a literary form, although here 
only the past tense is involved. The oldest extant writing of Hoff- 
mann’s, a letter to Hippel dated (by the latter) ‘‘Ende October 1794,” 
is reproduced photographically in Miiller’s edition. Here (Br., 1, 
between pp. 40 and 41) occurs “[er] frug.”” This form appears four 
times in his letters through 1817. After this we find fragte three times, 
in letters intended for publication. Before 1818 frug(en) and fragie(n) 
are both used in Hoffmann’s literary works, from this time on only 
fragie(n). Curiously, Der goldene Topf, Der Magnetiseur, Die Sylvester- 
nacht, Der Artushof and Der Kampf der Singer have only fragte(n) ; 
Der Freund, Die Elixiere (very often), Ignaz Denner, Der Sandmann, 
Die Jesuiterkirche in G., Der Dei von Elba, Das Sanctus, Das Geliibde 
and Das Majorat have only frug(en). The other works of 1816-17, An- 
tonie, Fragment, Das fremde Kind, Das ide Haus, Das steinerne 
Herz, Doge und Dogaresse and Meister Martin exhibit both forms, with 
fragte(n) predominating. 

Fragst/fragt and fragst/fragt are all used throughout Hoffmann’s 
letters and creative works. The past participle, naturally, is always 
weak, and so are befragen and anfragen, which are used only in the past 
tense. 

The few occurrences of jagen show a similar behavior. It is always 
used in the meaning “rush” or “chase.” According to Curme™ strong 
forms occur, usually with such meanings. Grimm ascribes the strong 
forms to North Germany. In Hoffmann only the past tense is used in 
a strong form, and there are only three occurrences: in a letter to Hip- 
pel written June 27, 1797 (Br., 1, 150, where the present tense “‘jagt” 
also occurs), in Die Elixiere (“jug . . . voriiber,” 1v, 44) and in Das 
Geliibde (‘jug . . . hinaus,”’ 1, 19). After the last, from the year 1817, 
we find only weak forms. Except for the two examples just listed, com- 
pounds of jagen have only weak forms in the past tense. 


% Curme states (0p. cit., p. 175) that either viel or viele can occur before a plural 
noun if no article precedes, as in viele or viel Biicher, viele or viel gute Biicher. The assump- 
tion is also that this variation can apply to the singular, although no examples are 
given. 

“4 Op. cit., p. 312. 
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The form kimmi appears a few times (e.g., Gyrowilz’ Augenarzt, 
x11, 226). In a letter for publication (Br., m1, 374) Hoffmann writes 
“einkémmt” and in Das Majorat (u, 67) “kommt... ein”—both in 
the meaning “occurs.” The past tense of kosen is twice written 
“kos’ten” (Der goldene Topf, 111, 8 f.). This was done, no doubt, to indi- 
cate the pronunciation, but it is the only case in connection with a 
weak verb in all his writings. In Der Freund (1, 108) there occurs the 
form ‘“‘gemiShandelt,” cited in Grimm for the eighteenth century. 
Triibner cites the two forms mihandelt and mi gehandelt, then adds: 
“Das ge- kann aber auch vorantreten, gemi£billigt, gemiGbraucht, 
obwohl die Formen ohne ge- vorzuziehen sind.” 

4. One last item is relatively unimportant, yet it occurs with such 
frequency as to be striking. That is Hoffmann’s vacillation in the 
writing of numerals. A numeral can, although this is rare in case of 
complex ones, be written as one word, as in “ums Jahr Eintausend- 
siebenhundertundzwanzig” (Brautwahl, vm, 147); it can be partially 
separated, as in “Im Jahr Eintausend fiinfhundert und einundfiinfzig” 
(Leben eines bekannien Mannes, v1, 189); or it can be completely, or 
practically completely, separated, as in “‘des Jahres ein tausend sechs 
hundert und sieben und achtzig” (Bergwerke zu Falun, 1x, 207). The 
Harich and Maassen editions agree with each other almost invariably; 
Griesebach does not separate as often. In Harich the separation and 
nonseparation are about equal, 52 to 45, and the phenomenon is one of 
both cardinal and ordinal numerals. The time element does not enter 
In. 

It is impossible to know how much of this is the result of the pub- 
lisher’s activity. A letter to Devrient of uncertain date is reproduced 
photographically in the Miiller edition (Br., m, between pp. 458 and 
459). It contains the phrase “zweitausend dreyhundert und fiinf und 
sechzig.”” In letters which Miiller labels “nach dem Original” occur 
“gweyhundert Schritte” (Br., 1, 172), “fiinf und zwanzig Stiick” (Br., 
11, 234) and “drey und zwanzigmahl” (Br., 11, 293). Hoffmann’s last 
will and testament, written by himself and printed by Miiller “nach 
dem Original,” is dated “den Sechs und Zwanzigsten Maerz. Ein 
Tausend Achthundert und Zwey und Zwanzig” (Br., 11, 515). 


SYNTAX 


Again there is not much to be said under this heading. In connec- 
tion with pronouns two items may be mentioned. One is the use of was 
as a relative pronoun with a neuter noun as antecedent. This occurs 
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six times, e.g., in Die Jesuiterkirche in G. (vutt, 44). The other is Hoff- 
mann’s annoying placement of the genitive before the noun: “‘in jedes 
Brust” and “ergriff jedes Faust” (both in Erscheinungen, 11, 5), or 
“keines Leben zu schonen” (Majorat, 11, 105). 

In Das Fraulein von Scuderi we find: “‘ . . . so daf} Martiniere und 
Baptiste .. . nicht wuften, wie ihrer guten Herrschaft beistehen in 
ihrem groBen Schmerz’’ (11, 185; a cross between a wie clause and an 
infinitive phrase—not without precedent, but still unusual). Das 
Geliibde contains the construction: ‘Xaver widerstrebte um so heftiger, 
als dringender Nepomuk ihm die Notwendigkeit bewies” (11, 40; the 
sequence um so... als is not mentioned by Curme or Paul or in the 
dictionaries). 

Schmerbach points out: “Eine sehr wenig erfreuliche Folge der 
langen Perioden sind die Konstruktionen mit dem Partizip Prisens 
und teilweise auch die mit dem Partizip Perfekt. Diese . . . lassen 
sich nur auf die damalige Juristenschreibart zuriickfiihren.” One ex- 
ample of the past-participle construction will suffice to prove his state- 
ment: ... “jedes durch einen gewaltigen, nie zu verschmerzendes 
Unheil bringenden Schlag gestérte Gliick der Liebenden” (Don Juan, 
I, 152). 

Here perhaps some prepositional uses should be mentioned that, 
while not unheard of, are at least different from ordinary usage. Zu 
Hause is used nine times with a verb of motion, as in “‘geh zu Haus— 
zu Haus!” (Jrrungen, x1, 191). In Das fremde Kind we find ‘“‘zu Hause 
liefen” (v1, 107), but “‘ruft mich nach Hause” (vi, 111). Triibner 
gives two examples of this usage, one from Schiller’s Don Carlos and 
one from Teuerdank, and Grimm adds a quotation from Goethe. “An 
der Erde” (Berganza, x11, 18) is according to Behaghel’* North Ger- 
man. Concerning “Beriihrung von oben her’’ Triibner states that an 
has been replaced in Modern German by auf while up to Early Modern 
German an could also be used. “In die Dauer”’ (Br., 1, 179) is a usage 
not listed in Grimm or Triibner, while ‘‘in die Stelle” (Geheimnisse, 
XI, 275; three other occurrences) is not common according to Grimm 
and is not mentioned in Triibner. Hoffmann makes the usual distinc- 
tion between Anspriiche an with the person against whom the claims 
are made and Anspriiche auf with the thing claimed. This is true of the 
story Die Marquise de la Pivardiere, in which both phrases occur. How- 


5 Op. cit., p. 80. 
% Q. Behaghel, Die deutsche Sprache, 7th ed. (Wien/Leipzig, 1923), p. 66. 
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ever, on one occasion, immediately following the phrase ‘‘Anspriiche 
an das Leben” (x1, 328) he writes “diese Anspriiche an ein nicht- 
geahntes Lebensgliick”’ (x1, 328), in which, it seems to me, the second 
category is involved. In Don Juan he uses the phrase “Anspriiche auf 
das Leben” (1, 151). 


LEXICOGRAPHY 


1. Nouns. While it is true that Hoffmann turned away to a certain 
extent from unpleasant-sounding foreign words, he never did give up 
completely the use of words that were either foreign or unusual. We 
find a number of foreign words in a form not customary in German and 
a number of German words that had become archaic in his day, at 
least as literary words. Furthermore, he was not averse to coining his 
own words, although he did not do so frequently. 

Three words are used in an uncommon form which is closer to or 
identical with the original: “Oasis” (Datura Fastuosa, 1x, 229), 
“Pendul’”? (Rauber, 1x, 352) and “Anekdoton” (Serapionsbriider, 
xu, 468). To these can be added “Poem” (Serapionsbriider, x1, 
469). Hoffmann is very fond of the form Junius (cf., e.g., letter to Hip- 
pel, Br., 1, 149; dedication to the first volume of Die Serapionsbriider, 
reproduced in Br., 1, 269). A letter to Kunz is dated “den 20* Juli 
1813,” and in it he writes: “‘ . . . oder nach dem gewissen uns bekann- 
ten lignésen Styl (im Gegensatz von Lapidarstyl) ihr Werthestes 
vom 6* Julius” (Br., u, 141 f.). Julius is, however, common in his 
writings. On Jan. 12, 1795, he dated a letter to Hippel using the form 
Jenner (Br., 1, 52; the first occurrence of the name of this month in 
any of his preserved writings), but otherwise the form is always Jan: 
or Januar. 

For humorous effect he speaks disparagingly in Kreislers musika- 
lische Leiden of a “‘Teeherr und Whistiker” (1, 14) and in Der Sand- 
mann of an elegant “Teeist’”’ (v1, 94). From Tieck he probably ob- 
tained the word der Katz, which he uses several times (to refer to an 
unaltered tomcat) in Kater Murr (v, 269 [where he refers to Tieck], 


415, 458, 459). 
Hoffmann makes use of the word Liede in a fashion otherwise un- 


17 Of this form Triibner states: “Im Deutschen wird das lat. Wort verkiirzt zu 
Pendul, so setzt Adelung noch 1798 an. . . . Seitdem ist das Wort weiter eingedeutscht 
worden zu Pendel.... Campe, der noch 1813 Pendul ansetzt, bemerkt dazu: ‘man 
spricht Pendel.’ ” 
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known to me, namely by varying in one way or another the phrases in 
Liebe sein and in Liebe kommen. Grimm gives a quotation from Su- 
sanna'* (“‘[wir] sind entbrand in deiner Liebe”) but nothing else com- 
parable to Hoffmann’s phrases. In the “‘Singspiel’”’ Die Maske, written 
in 1799, Hoffmann says: “Du bist also. . . verliebt?” (x11, 449). In 
Der goldene Topf (1813) we find “‘in eine kleine Schlange verliebt zu 
sein” (1m, 85); and in Meister Martin (1817) “kam ich in Liebe” (x, 
215), “einen, der in Liebe ist” (x, 218), and “daf alle drei in der 
heftigsten Liebe zu Euch sind” (x, 239). From here on Hoffmann uses 
“in Liebe” thirty-two times, ‘‘verliebt”’ nine times. He has the phrase 
“in Liebe kommen” fourteen times. Although he writes “in Liebe su 
[jemandem]”’ nine times, a letter to Kunz, written in 1813, contains: 
“ ...der Jiingling ... wird in unendliche wahnsinnige Liebe ver- 
strickt fir eine der Griinen” (Br., 1, 154; italics mine). 

Apparently Hoffmann equates in Liebe sein to lieben and makes 
the usual distinction between them and verliebi sein; two passages in 
Kater Murr and one in Meister Floh bear this out. Ponto says (v, 154): 
“Doch ich rede immer von Liebe und verliebt sein und wei nicht, ob 
du, mein Kater, schon jemals in Liebe gewesen bist.”” Hedwiga asks 
her friend (v, 375): “Nicht wahr, Julia, du bist nicht in Liebe?” and 
again (v, 376): “Julia, . . . du liebst nicht?” In the course of the con- 
versation Julia says: “Nie habe ich ihn mir gedacht in meinen Armen!” 
To this Hedwiga replies: ““Ha!—Du liebst ihn nicht!” (v, 377). Even 
more pertinently Hoffmann writes in Meister Floh (1m, 623): “‘Hier 
gib’ es . . . die erwiinschteste Gelegenheit, den heillosen Unterschied 
zwischen Verliebtsein und Lieben . . . praktisch darzutun’’—which he 
follows up with much more that is quite amusing. Among other things 
lieben involves the Ehegott, etc. That it expresses a more serious feeling 
is exemplified in this passage by Peregrinus Ty8, who was “‘blof 
verliebt” in Dértje, but in whose breast “‘die wahre himmlische Liebe 
hell aufloderte” as soon as he saw Réschen. 

2. Pronouns. The only unusual item here is the use of jener on one 
occasion in Kater Murr (v, 433). Here it has no antecedent and 
amounts to about as much as “There was a man who... . ” Murr is 
telling of his griefs and the consolation of poesy. He describes all this 


* T have not checked all Susannas to find this phrase. It is not in Rebhun’s version, 
but in the latter we find: 


“Das ist eur edler zarter leib 
In welches lieb wir seind endziindt.” 


(Quoted from Bibl. des Lit. Vereins in Stutigart, vol. 49, ed. Hermann Palm, p. 34). 
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in a long sentence. Then, without having previously mentioned any- 
body, he starts abruptly: “‘Jener soll, da der Tod ihm den Vater, die 
Mutter, die Gattin raubte,...niemals untréstlich gewesen sein,” 
and goes on to tell of the consolation that creative writing brought to 
this individual. Grimm states that jener is used “bei erwaihnung eines, 
den man nicht nennen kann oder will,’’ and Triibner words it thus: 
“Ferner beim Hinweis auf als bekannt vorausgesetzte Personen und 
Verhiltnisse wie lat. ille ‘jener... wohlbekannte.’” But in no ex- 
ample in either dictionary does jener start the sentence; also, as Hoff- 
mann has to give so much detail about the individual, it is hard to 
think of the latter as “jener wohlbekannte.” 

3. Adjectives. Hoffmann exhibits, as might be expected, a predilec- 
tion for rare and archaic adjectives and adverbs. Such are: “‘die annoch 
leere Tasche” (Der goldene Topf, 111, 20), “‘etzliche’* (Kater Murr, v, 
107), “‘jahling” (Der goldene Topf, 111, 11; instead of jahlings), “recht 
kiissige Lippen” (Artushof, v1, 9; Grimm lists only kussig and, with 
umlaut, only s#@kiissig, from Fischart), “‘riuchrichtes’™ (Artushof; 
VIII, 13). 

He is fond of adjectives of Latin and Greek origin, some in quasi- 
French form, as “mirakulésen” (Automate, 1, 162), “stupid” (Erschei- 
nungen, I, 10), “‘liigiibren” (Der vollkommene M aschinist, 1, 46), “‘tele- 
graphische” (Serapionsbriider, x1t1, 484), and ‘‘anachoretisch” (An- 
tonie, 1, 237). He is especially fond of skurril and its derivatives, 
which pervade his works. 

In his writings englisch usually means “angelic,” as in “englisches 
Kind” (Kater Murr, v, 413); a few times it means “English,” as in 
“der englischen Literatur” and “der englischen Lebensweise” (both 
in Serapionsbriider, x1m1, 492). But in referring to a human being he 
writes in this same passage “den englandischen Walter Scott” and 
“ein englindischer Dichter” (x11, 491, 493). Similarly, he customarily 
uses the word italienisch, but ten times he uses i/alisch, six of these ten 
times being in Meister Marlin (e.g., X, 252). In Der Feind he writes 
“ein italienischer Maler” (11, 301) and “‘italische Kunst” (m, 301). I 
can detect no difference in meaning. 

4. Verbs. Liipfen, a definitely Upper German word according to 


18 Triibner indicates that this form was on its way out before the end of the eight- 
eenth century and adds: “Nach Heynatz [1796] ist etslich ‘noch ein wenig schlechter’ 
als etlich.” 

* Triibner gives, as synonymous with verriiuchert, rducherig, “das zuerst nd. 1417 
als rékerech ‘ruGig’ bezeugt ist,” but does not give Hoffmann’s form. 
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Grimm and Behaghel,” occurs in Das Geliibde (11, 18). Triibner states 
that this has penetrated the literary language, but gives examples from 
the twentieth century only. Hoffmann possibly picked it up in Bam- 
berg. Mappieren is used in the sense of ‘mop’ in the phrase “‘die wunde 
Nase sattsam mit Feuerschwamm zu mappieren” (Meister Floh, 1m, 
582). Nowhere have I been able to find this meaning for the word; all 
the dictionaries and reference works, if they include it at all, list only 
eine Landkarte entwerfen or something indicating the same meaning. 
The word is obviously derived from Latin mappa, perhaps by Hoff- 
mann himself. 

In a letter (Br., 1, 91) he writes: “... ich hatt Dir’s geschickt, 
wenn es nicht ungeheuer viel Postgeld kime,” a usage that Grimm 
lists, but with few examples, and these from minor writers.” Of the 
act of performing music verfiihren is used (Musikfeind, 1, 74), although 
in such a way that it might fit in with Grimm’s definition: “ . . . heute 
wird verfiihren hauptsachlich noch gebraucht, wo es sich um heftige, 
tobende geriusche . . . handelt.”” Grimm also states that, in this mean- 
ing, it was used in older times in legal language. Once ‘‘versiuselten” 
occurs (Kreislers musikalisch-poetischer Klub, t, 90); this verb is given 
in Grimm with only one example, from Heinsius. 


Finally there should be mention of Hoffmann’s liking for verbs in 
-ieren. Some of these are rare, as sich erlustieren (Erscheinungen, m1, 4); 
enthusiasmieren (Tgb., pp. 111 and 168), which is not in Grimm but is 
in Duden; and fantasmatisieren (Tgb., p. 128), which is in Grimm but 
not in Duden. None of these three is in Triibner. 


CONCLUSION 


Schmerbach states: “Die Arbeit [his own] beriicksichtigt die 
Werke, die bis zum Herbst 1817 erschienen sind. . . . In diesem Rah- 
men scheinen sich bereits alle fiir Hoffmann charakteristischen Stilele- 
mente aufzeigen zu lassen, denn da sich in den zur Untersuchung 
herangezogenen Erzihlungen kaum eine Stilentwicklung nachweisen 
lat, diirfte wahrscheinlich auch in den folgenden eine solche nicht 
vorhanden sein.”’ This is in general true of Hoffmann’s linguistic usage 
also. A real break with what he had done before exists only in his 


2 Op. cit., p. 47. 
2 Triibner illustrates this usage in the form of a question only: “Um den Preis 
einer Ware zu erfahren, kénnen wir fragen: wie hoch kommt sie?” 


3 Op. cit., p. 6. 
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avoidance of frug and possibly of jug, although forms of jagen do not 
occur with great frequency at any time. 

Otherwise little more need be said. Hoffmann exhibited an uncer- 
tainty of usage in several respects that led to vacillation between 
varying forms. And he had a fondness for archaic and unusual words 
and expressions, caused in part by his legal training and work and, to a 
slight extent at least, by the usage of the authors whom he had read. 

FRANCIS J. Nock 
University of Illinois 














“FIRST FOLLOW NATURE”: STRATEGY AND STRATI- 
FICATION IN AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM 


WHAT Shakespeare said of the star could, mutatis mutandis, be said 
of the famous lines on Nature in the first part of the Essay on Criti- 
cism. Although the passage is “‘an ever fixed mark’ to scholarly navi- 
gators of the period, its worth would seem unknown because its depth 
has not been taken.! 
First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 

By her just standard, which is still the same: 

Unerring NATvRE, still divinely bright, 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart, 

At once the source, and end, and test of Art. 


“Art,” the poet adds, “from that fund each just supply provides.’” 
The effect of the passage is to assert and underscore the primacy of 
Nature in the art formula. The concept that it expresses is central, 
and it is important to recognize that Pope defines that centrality by 
means of strategically massed auxiliaries to the plain statement. This 
“stratification” or “composite activity,” as it has been called,’ pro- 
vides not only a token of Pope’s early mastery of the multilayered 
text, but also a means of gauging the relative doctrinal importance of 
this and another passage in the Essay which has been allowed unduly 
to compete with it, namely, the “‘grace beyond the reach of art.”” The 
key to the matter will be found to lie in the way Pope masses in one 
instance a complex of strategic devices which he refrains from in the 
other: devices of rhetoric, antithesis (tension), rhythm, ambiguity, 
allusion, imagery, and symbolism. Awareness of this texture and this 
differentiation should help to vindicate the ways of Pope to Nature, as 
well as attest the early ripeness of his art. 

1 The Essay on Criticism itself has had few studies devoted exclusively to it. William 
Empson has an article, “Wit in the Essay on Criticism,” reprinted in The Siructure of 
Complex Words (London, 1951); and Maynard Mack, a brilliant short essay on the 
poem as a part of the Introduction to his edition of The Augusians (English Master- 
pieces, New York, 1950). Of course, it is glanced at, annotated, or dealt with chapter- 
wise in all the standard sources. 

2 Quotations from Pope are from The Best of Pope, ed. George Sherburn (New 
York, 1940). 

* “Stratification” and “composite activity” are Geoffrey Tillotson’s terms (see 
On the Poetry of Pope (Oxford, 1950]). For other terms applied to this characteristic, 
see Maynard Mack, “ ‘Wit and Poetry and Pope’: Some Observations on his Imagery,” 
in Pope and his Contemporaries, ed. James L. Clifford and Louis A. Landa (Oxford, 
1949), PP. 20-21. 
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To Pope’s eighteenth-century readers the poem as a whole exhib- 
ited, it would be vain to deny, a certain Horatian indifference to 
method.‘ On the other hand, Pope himself told Spence that he “had 
digested all the matter, in prose’”’ before he began to write the poem,5 
from which it may be inferred that more went into the organization of 
the Essay than met the eyes of his sometimes jaundiced contempo- 
raries.® At any rate, even at the risk of proving Dr. Johnson’ssuspicions 
that “for the order in which they [the propositions in such a poem] 
stand, whatever it be, a little ingenuity may easily give a reason,’”’ 
it is demonstrable that the position of the “follow Nature” passage is 
not adventitious, but in fact deliberate and strategic. Indeed, it is 
possible to show that, far from being unorganized, the whole first 
part of the poem is very carefully ordered and—what is more to the 
point—that its parts are distributed around the “follow Nature” pas- 
sage as a center. 

The structural design of Part I is rhetorical, following the pattern 
of a classical oration. The poem opens with an exordium (ll. 1-8), 
preparing the reader’s receptivity by broaching the subject and ap- 
pealing to his sense of tact: 

*Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 

Appear in writing or in judging ill. . . 
This is followed by a narratio, or statement of facts (ll. 9-45), in which 
the problem is put specifically: 


Some have at first for Wits, then Poets past, 
Turned Critics next, and proved plain fools at last. 
Some neither can for Wits nor Critics pass. 

As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass. 


Those lines which follow (ll. 46-67) form an egressio, or digression: 
in them Pope leads up by subtle suggestion to the main statement, the 
proposition (and hence burden) of the whole poem: “First follow Na- 
ture.’”’ In the egressio Pope admonishes the critic to assess carefully his 
powers, explaining that Nature has so ordered things that “One science 


* See Addison, Spectator, No. 253; Dennis, “Reflections Critical and Satirical upon 
a late Rhapsody call’d an Essay upon Criticism” (in Critical Works of John Dennis, 
ed. E. N. Hooker [Baltimore, 1939-43]); Johnson, Lives of the Poets, ed. Birkbeck Hill 
(Oxford, 1905), 11, 99; Warton, The Works of Alexander Pope (London, 1797), 1, 174n. 

5 Anecdotes, ed. S. W. Singer (London, 1820), p. 142. 

* Addison damned with faint praise, Dennis scowled “tremendous, with a 
threat’ning eye.” See above, n. 4. Pope wrote Caryll that “not One Gentleman in three- 
score even of a Liberall Education can understand” the Essay. (Letter of 19 July 1711: 
Werks of Alexander Pope, ed. Elwin-Courthope, London, 1871-88, v1, 152.) 

7 Lives, 1, 99. 
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only will one genius fit.” It is but a step from this to the propositio, 

The proposition itself is followed by verification (comfirmatio), con- 
ducted both by enthymeme and paradigm, demonstrating the identity, 
first of the rules and then of the ancients, with Nature (Il. 89-140): 


Those Rutes of old discovered, not devised, 
Are Nature still, but Nature methodise’ . . . 


Hear how learned Greece her useful rwmes indites, 
When to repress, and when indulge our flights . . . 


But when t’examine every part he came, 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 


The “grace beyond the reach of art” passage (ll. 141-68) may be re- 
garded as a resumption, by way of definition, of the proposition; but 
of its significance more will be said later. Meanwhile, Part I concludes 
with a peroration (ll. 169 ff., but more particularly ll. 181-200), in 
which the poet eulogizes those ancients who, he has shown, are one 
with the Nature of his proposition. 

That such a formula of presentation, the disposilio of classical 
rhetoric, was likely for Pope is inferable, if there were not the evidence 
of a traditional use of the forms and principles of oratory in poetry,® 
from the reference to Quintilian towards the end of the poem: 

In grave Quintilian’s copious work, we find 
The justest rules, and clearest method joined... * 


Whatever may be said of the last two parts of the poem (and the 
charges of want of method seem valid enough there), it is clear that 
Pope designed his first part, that he did so on the analogy of the classi- 
cal oration, and that in so doing he conferred peculiar emphasis upon 
the ‘follow Nature” passage. Strategic location is the first step in dig- 
nifying the key passage. 

But rhetoric is also employed in a tensional framework which con- 
ducts the strategy on a subtler and more complicated level. It will be 
noted that the structure of the passage involves three contending 
orders of organization: rhyme scheme, grammar, and rhetorical pat- 
tern. It is the tension set up by the pull of these various structural 
modes which gives the passage so much of its vitality. 


® See C. S. Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1924) and Medieval 
Rhetoric and Poetic (New York, 1928); Renaissance Literary Theory and Practice, ed. 
D. L. Clark (New York, 1929). 

* LI. 669-70. Cf. Quintilian, Istitutes, iv, v. 
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Grammatically the passage breaks into two unequal divisions of 
two and four lines each, separated by the colon. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the grammatical mode has ever been felt to control the 
passage. The reason lies partly in the countertensions of rhyme scheme 
and rhetorical patterning, but also in a syntactical factor which oper- 
ates simultaneously with them. This factor introduces its own tension 
within the larger tensions surrounding it. It involves lines three and 
four: 

Unerring NATuRE, still divinely bright, 
One clear, unchanged, and universal light . . . 


These lines exhibit a peculiar poise or ambiguity in their relation to 
those surrounding them. In the language of modern grammar, they 
tend to “squint,” that is, to look two ways. While they are actually the 
subject of a predicate in line five, they tend to read at first like an 
appositive to the subject in line one. The result is that a sensitive 
reader finds himself unexpectedly engaged in adjusting his response. 
By this the poet gains an obvious advantage: his reader cannot simply 
skim the passage inattentively, but is forced to do some thinking. But 
an even greater advantage of this particular structural ambiguity 
lies in the fact that, although it is challenging, it is artistically unre- 
solvable. Both ways of reading are so intrinsically attractive that one 
is reluctant to commit himself finally to either, grammar notwith- 
standing. He is, as one suspects Pope intended him to be, fascinated in 
something like the old sense, and yields to the attraction of two equally 
tempting possibilities. The important point is that, by the device, the 
passage is lifted out of the merely grammatical plane and contrived 
into something poetically engaging. As a method it is characteristic 
of Pope, who, when he has anything of first importance to say, likes 
to tease his reader, not out of thought, but into it. Otherwise, as will 
be seen, he says what he has to say, gracefully to be sure, but quite 
simply. 

But grammatical order is also challenged by the rhyme scheme, 
which exerts a pull in the direction of couplet control, dividing the pas- 
sage into three equal parts of two lines each. Normally this mode 
would dominate, and grammar would accommodate to it (compare, 
for example, the first eight lines of the poem) ; but since grammar here 
defies couplet confinement, the rhyme scheme is itself challenged by 
the grammatical form, and both of them, in turn, by still a third mode, 
that of rhetorical pattern. According to it, the inequality of parts ir 
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the grammatical scheme is partially displaced by another kind of 
equality, and tension is generated, as in the case of rhyme, between 
contending symmetry and asymmetry. The rhetorical division breaks 
the six lines of the passage into two equal units of three lines each, 
with contrasting phrasal formulas. The first three lines are cast in the 
form most characteristic of Pope, the more or less balanced two-part 
line. The last three, on the other hand, are organized on a pattern rela- 
tively rare in Pope, the more or less balanced three-part line.'® Com- 
pare the first line of each ternary: 


First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
One clear, unchanged, and universal light. 


Besides the tensional emphasis (the 2-4, 2-2, 3-3 orientations) which 
such simultaneous maneuvering of grammar, prosody, and rhetoric 
introduces, advantage accrues in several other ways. The mere varia- 
tion helps sustain interest. And the pleasure in balance and antithesis 
which the couplet still affords the readers of Pope is given here a new 
dimension by extension to groups of three lines. Finally, the progres- 
sion from duple to triple phrasing (momentary increase in tempo) and 
the accentual gain in the repetitive three-part structure lend the pas- 
sage added vigor. From “‘Unerring NatuRgE, still divinely bright” the 


timing is fleetingly accelerated in ‘One clear, unchanged, and univer- 
sal light,” settling again into a new, slower and more deliberate 
rhythm, induced by the natural stress of the three-part movement. 
This recovery of deliberate pace in rhythm is made decisive by the 
restoration of conjunctions in the last line, omitted in the partly asyn- 
detic verses immediately preceding: 


At once the source, and end, and test of Art. 


By this kind of structural counterpoint, in which subtle stresses are 
played off against intricate balances, the poet renders the key passage 
provocative on the level of its ordering and marks it out as special. 

The anticipation of rhythm is probably not unrelated to Pope’s 
habit of manipulating two or more effects at once. At any rate, the 
rhythm here appears to interact with the rhetorical ordering in a way 
that suggests collaboration in the march to the powerful accents of 
the last line. It will be necessary to scan. 


10 In the 744 lines of the poem the triplicate structure appears (including the three 
instances in this passage) only ten times. 
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_First follow Nature, and your jidgment frame 
By her just s stdéndard ,, which is s is still the same: 
Unerring Nature, re | divinely bri ht, 

One clear, uichangéd, and universal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, must t to afl coals. 
At once the source, an and end, and test of Art. 


Doubtless this reading will invite some dissent, but disagreement 
should be slight and need not affect the thesis that the rhythm is part 
of Pope’s strategy of dignifying the passage. 

The passage begins on a strong rhythmical basis with an accented 
first syllable, catching the attention which the rhetoric will help to 
sustain and make vivid." Admittedly, follow is normally a trochee— 
and may be effectively read so here—yet there is a tendency for the 
explosive quality of First to diminish its normal stress and reduce it 
to a pyrrhic. In this way, besides the fact that First and Nature, two 
key words, profit by the contrast, the opening statement acquires 
something like the force of fiat, as distinct from the less compelling 
exhortation or advice, which the other reading suggests. 

Against the pyrrhic in the third foot, it could be argued that Pope 
is enjoining two equally important charges on the reader and hence 
that and should take stress; but since follow plainly embraces the 
idea expressed in the second half of the line, it appears more likely 
that Pope is urging only one charge and that the second half of the 
line represents elaboration, not addition. The advantage of reading 
the line as it is scanned here (with the second half of the line acquir- 
ing the effect of an anapest followed by an iamb) is twofold: the ac- 
cent on frame, another key word, is by contrast made stronger; and, 
as is almost certainly the case in the following line, the anapestic ef- 
fect helps meliorate the symmetry of the two-part line. The regularity 
of the third line provides a kind of rhythmical signal of the rhetorical 
division of the passage at that point.” 

The second ternary, which picks up momentum, recovers stress, 
and leads to the climax, opens with an appropriate rhythmical cue: 
two spondees. The critical word is unchanged, which, though normally 
iambic, is here surely spondaic, since it is the negative prefix which 

4 An examination of the first sixty-seven lines of the poem will show no unusual 
thythmical characteristics, either in single lines or in groupings. The exordium (ll. 
1-8) is almost entirely regular, admitting only two feet not iambic, a spondee in line 
three and one in line six. Narratio and egressio (il. 9-67) exhibit norma! variation. 


# Note, too, that its regularity has an echo in that of the third line of the second 
ternary. But the lines are not therefore rhythmically equivalent, as will appear. 
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carries the burden of Pope’s point.” Rhetorically these spondees serve 
to introduce the pomp which characterizes the second ternary. In the 
next to last line, the spondaic movement is resumed in the first foot, 
after which the line falls into regular iambs, preparatory, as it were, 
for the grand march of the closing line. 

Before going on to the last line, it is important to note several 
things about the first five. So far only one has been regularly iambic 
throughout, and it, as was seen, concluded the first ternary and pro- 
vided by its regularity a divisive effect supporting that of the rhetori- 
cal shift. However else the other lines may be read, they cannot be read as 
regular. In fact, rhythmically no two lines have so far been alike, a 
feature which is not duplicated in a comparable number of lines in the 
first part of the poem. Besides these rhythmical features, there are 
several of a prosodic nature which deserve notice. There is the asyn- 
deton in the first part of the fourth and fifth lines, a syntactical feature 
partly responsible for the spondees there. And there is the fact that up 
to this point no line has been without polysyllables, though line two 
has only one. Again, up to this point accents have been allowed to fall 
indiscriminately upon almost every part of speech, even, according to 
some ways of reading, upon conjunctions. Finally, it is noteworthy 
that every line up to the last contains a medial pause, occurring after 
the fifth syllable in the first three verses and the fifth, and after the 
fourth syllable in the fourth verse. 

To all of this the last line stands in sharp, dramatic contrast. It 
is in the first place entirely regular, that is, iambic." It is lacking in 
such accidental features as asyndeton, is entirely monosyllabic, ac- 
cented throughout on one part of speech only (nouns), and is quite 
singular in the handling of pause. As for the latter point, the line may 
be said to have three pauses, one after the fourth, the sixth, and the 
eighth syllables. This is a satisfactory reading and has the advantage 
of throwing each of the three aspects of Nature’s relation to art into 
relief. However, another reading is possible and may indeed be prefer- 
able. That is to read the line with five identical time intervals, or, in 


4 This raises a question of consistency, since the negative prefix of Unerring is 
not accented in the scansion. The simplest explanation is that in common usage wn- 
erring is rarely accented on the first syllable, whereas unchanged often is. Possibly the 
difference in number of syllables is a factor, also the position in the line. One may of 
course simply have to appeal to ear. 

4 Only in this respect is the line not strictly unique, since, as has been seen, line 
three is also regular. Even so, there is some justification for regarding the last line as 
distinctive: though both lines are iambic, they are neither structured alike nor timed 
alike. 
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effe-t, with no pause at all in the strict sense. The sweep which the 
line acquires thereby is a strong recommendation. But in either case, 
there is a distinct departure from the caesural pattern of the first five 
lines. The prosodic and rhythmical differentiation represented in this 
last line brilliantly reinforces the climactic character of the line and 
heightens the powerful, insistent march of its anticipated accents. Such 
a line in such a context is scarcely to be paralleled in Pope, certainly 
not in this poem. Its presence here, in this crucial position, is addi- 
tional witness of the conviction with which Pope felt the authority of 
Nature. 

Where rhetoric, rhythm, and prosody function in close collabora- 
tion to signal the importance of the key passage, ambiguity, allusion, 
imagery, and symbolism function in similar concert to enrich its mean- 
ing. Ambiguity is especially active, both in the strict sense and in 
various mutations which will be noted later. Pope establishes the 
mode immediately, in the opening word, just as he did in the case of his 
rhythmical strategy. First not only commands attention by its accent, 
but trips the lever of multiple meaning with a significant paronomasia, 
expressing not only “order” but “importance.” The artist and critic 
are to follow Nature not only first of all but foremost of all.” First in 
this manner becomes a paradox, both Alpha and Omega. As a paradox, 
moreover, it illustrates a characteristic of Pope’s ambiguity which 
does not appear to have been much recognized. That is that Pope’s 
ambiguity not only serves to enrich meaning and set up paradoxes and 
tensions which give his poetry tone and depth, but frequently serves in 
a prudential or strategic capacity as well. In other words, his am- 
biguity often does more than complicate texture; it contrives a net 
which safeguards his intention against being bypassed. In the case of 
First, for example, the double meaning forestalls any escape via a nar- 
row univocacy. The reader cannot merely assume “‘order” and thereby 
miss or ignore “importance.” He must (if he is conscientious) take all 
of Pope’s meaning or none of it."* Most of Pope’s ambiguities in this 
passage exploit this strategy. 


4% For the words discussed in connection with ambiguity, see the OZD. All con- 
clusions drawn in the text have been confirmed in that source. Considerations of space 
make it impractical to include separate citations here. 

1% An obvious objection must be met here—that since Pope could hardly have used 
another word for First, the suppositions drawn are gratuitous. The argument is not un- 
answerable. It is true that he could not have used another word for First, but he could 
easily, and consistently, have used another word instead of it. It would have been al- 
together in keeping with the sense of the lines immediately preceding for him to have 
said, for instance, “‘Then follow Nature... ” 
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Ambiguity plays in a similar way about follow and siill. To follow 
Nature is both to pursue it as a goal and to imitate it: to seek it out 
because, it is implied, it is worth seeking; and, when it is found, to 
imitate it. There is even the idea of discipleship suggested. To say, in 
the next place, that Nature’s standard is still the same is to say at 
least two rather important things about it: that it is “yet” (now as 
formerly) the same—that is, by implication, that it has lost none of 
its original virtue; and second, that it is “always,” hence always will 
be, the same, and thus always dependable. 

Divinely, Life, force, and beauty, if not strictly ambiguous, produce 
hardly less valuable prismatic effects. Their richness of connotation, 
like the ambiguity of the earlier terms, contributes to the enhancement 
of the total statement while at the same time safeguarding the in- 
tegrity (entirety) of the poet’s meaning. How this works in the case of 
divinely we shall have occasion to notice more particularly in a mo- 
ment. 

In keeping with the climactic ordering of the passage through rhe- 
toric and rhythm, ambiguity also moves towards a culmination in the 
last line, where the density is augmented by the close juxtaposition 
of several ambiguous terms. Nature, the line asserts, is at once the 
source of art, the end of art, and the test of art. Each of the first four 
nouns of the line sets into motion a concentric expansion of relevancies 
that is finely adapted to the needs of the argument. A? once, which 
sends a faint echo to the First of line one, expresses in addition to the 
idea of “‘at one and the same time,” the notion of immediateness (i.e., 
Nature fulfills without delay the needs of art), and may even be in- 
tended to call to mind the harmony denoted by a similar expression— 
“at one’’—suggesting that Nature and art are at one, or in accord, in 
the best realization. As the source of art, Nature becomes not only 
the subject-matter, but, in an important sense, the begetter of art. 
Art is from Nature and is about Nature. As the end of art, Nature be- 
comes both referent (that towards which art strives in its representa- 
tion; compare one sense of source) and art’s utmost reach, with the 
additional suggestion of outer boundary, beyond which art defeats 
itself by transgressing. Finally, as the /est of art, Nature becomes both 
criterion (standard) and proof (Latin, probare), i.e., that which art 
tries itself against, by which it can prove itself—Nature as the Ulysses- 
bow by which the true artist is made known. Still other meanings may 
attach to the terms: source suggesting wellspring and supply; end final 
point or goal and purpose; fest witness, testimony or evidence. It 
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would in fact be difficult, perhaps impossible, to exhaust the meanings 
latent in the words, nor would it serve Pope’s full purpose to attempt 
to do so, since part of the strategy of the ambiguity is to magnify the 
subject and make it seem illimitable in its importance. As it is, by the 
type of ambiguous grasp exhibited here, especially as it concentrates 
itself strategically in the last line, Pope enables his Nature to compass 
deserts of vast eternity in art.!’ 

Pope’s mastery of simultaneous activity is perhaps most dramati- 
cally illustrated in his management of allusion in the passage, which 
shades off from both rhetoric and ambiguity at one point and into 
metaphor and symbol at the other, all the while retaining an identity 
of its own. Attention has been called to the tripartite structure of the 
last three lines in the passage, how they function to produce what may 
be called an external token (rhythm, accent) cf the importance of the 
passage. The lines also function to generate an allusive mode (akin to 
the ambiguity) based on their structure and statement. Nature is 
being posited as central to the artistic universe and as possessing all 
the ultimate virtues. It is even described in a somewhat ambiguous 
way as divine (“divinely bright”). In the last three lines it is further 
described in a series of triune aspects: “clear, unchanged, and univer- 
sal’; imparting “Life, force, and beauty”; “‘At once the source, and 
end, and test of Art.’’ It is difficult not to see in all this an allusion of 
formidable persuasiveness—an allusion to the Godhead and the doc- 
trine of the Trinity."* 

Pope’s Nature is divine, and, like the Deity, is the source of all 
things. In its oneness (compare “‘At once’’) it resembles the perfect 
Unity of the Godhead; in its triplicity, the threefold God of the 
Trinity. Thus, Pope’s Nature has a threefold being (source and end 
and test), a threefold function (the imparting of life, force, and 
beauty), and threefold attributes (clear, unchanged, and universal). 
Such an allusion is in keeping with all we know about Pope’s habits 


‘7 Of course, the key word itself, Nature, is ambiguous; but to go into that is to 
attempt the history of an idea and is beyond the scope of this paper. See A. O. Love- 
joy, “ ‘Nature’ as Aesthetic Norm,” MLN, xi (1927), 444-50. 

18 Mack, in the Introduction to The Augustans (see above, n. 1), broaches an inter- 
pretation not dissimilar to this. He stresses Pope’s preoccupation with “Corporate- 
ness .. . the relation of the individual . . . to a community, a One” (p. 20). He relates 
the concept, however, to the Platonic One and Many, though he does state that the 
sun imagery is “associated by implication with something closely resembling Grace— 
emanating from a Logos, a Universal Light” (p. 23). Mack does not mention the 
ae There seems to be no reason why both analogies may not have been present to 

ope. 
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and circumstances. We know that he exhibits a certain tendency to 
“deify” things which he feels strongly about,'*® that even as a bad 
Catholic he would be intimately conscious of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and that, as a flirter with deism, he would find more than 
orthodox precedent for regarding Nature as divine. But one need not 
turn to external evidence. The Essay on Criticism is shot through with 
theological analogy and allusion to Church history,” not always of a 
reverential character, sometimes in obvious parody of Milton, but with 
such frequency that it becomes apparent that the religious analogy is 
never far from his mind. In this particular instance he had but to 
sense the opportunity, draw the analogy allusively rather than ex- 
plicitly (for reasons of discretion as well as of art), and clinch “this 
great Argument” for the total efficacy of Nature by hinting its affinity 
with the perfect, inclusive, tripartite unity of the Godhead. Pope’s 
career may not give much evidence of his respect for the Faith, but 
it everywhere evinces his willingness to avail himself of its prestige 
value. Here it is subtly enlisted in behalf of Nature, to which it lends 
great dignity and authority. 

We have already seen how this allusion emerged organically out 
of a process of statement and structure. Out of it, in turn, are gen- 
erated two further stages of meaning, metaphor and symbol. Allusion, 
of course, always has something of the character of metaphor: the re- 
call is a form of implied comparison. Here, for instance, Pope is not 
only securing prestige for his Nature by speaking of it in terms sugges- 
tive of the Trinity, but he is also saying in effect that Nature is God— 
God, that is, in the world of Art, which for Pope is as much as to say 
very God of very God. Metaphorically he has made a bold claim. 
Symbolically he is to make an even bolder. For if we look closely we 
can perceive that he has really gone a step further and made of God a 
symbol of Nature. It is an audacious symbol, worthy of Pope at his 
maturest. From it we perceive that, in the final analysis, Pope is using 
the idea of God, not simply to add luster to Nature, but to signify it. 
A lesser poet would have stopped at metaphor, would have raised a 
mortal to the skies; Pope drew an angel down. 

But it is not enough to insist upon the importance of Nature; it 
is necessary also to define it. For this purpose Pope relies chiefly upon 


19 Cf. Cleanth Brooks, ‘“The Case of Miss Arabella Fermor: A Re-Examination,” 
Sewanee Review, Lt (1943), 505-24, and Rebecca P. Parkin, “Mythopoeic Activity in 
the Rape of the Lock,” ELH, xx1 (1954), 30-38. 

20 Cf. other Joci in the poem employing theological analogy: ll. 13, 80, 342-43, 396, 
398, 428-29, 440-44, 446-47, 484-87(?), 625, 691, 692. 
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imagery, though the approach here is as poised, as free from unilateral 
procedure, as elsewhere. Part of the definition, for example, is ac- 
complished in the allusion; and imagery, as will be seen, plays back 
into allusion. Pope describes Nature as a “light.” From this basic 
image is inferred its qualitative as opposed to extensional or substan- 
tial character. Nature is not, in other words, external nature. Also, by 
the ambiguity of light as an image, it is possible to perceive that 
Nature addresses itself not to the sensual ear but to the understanding. 
Nature is a light to light the way, not something to make the heart 
leap up. Still it has a meaning for the imagination too, as the reference 
to “Life, force, and beauty”’ makes clear. 

Pope conceives Nature under another image in lines immediately 
following the key passage, where he compares it to an “informing soul”’ 
which animates the body (art): “Itself unseen, but in th’effects, re- 
mains.” The soul image reaffirms the centrality asserted for Nature 
just above and supports the theological allusion by suggesting the idea 
of God as the soul of the universe. It also reinforces another aspect 
of the definition of Nature broached in the “follow Nature’”’ passage, 
namely, the idea of the transcendence of Nature. This idea is first 
suggested in the phrase ‘divinely bright,’’ which, it may be noted, 
consolidates ambiguity and imagery with peculiarly Popean finesse. 
The image is in the brightness, which is in turn localized by the notion 
of divinity in the modifier. A divine light may be at least two things: 
it may be a light from God or it may be a light situated in Godly re- 
gions, for example, the sun. Of course, it may be both, and here un- 
doubtedly is. But in either case, Nature is something that shines from 
above, something transcendent. But the advantage of the imagery 
is in more than its definition; like the ambiguity and allusiveness, it 
magnifies, both by its simple conceptual reference and by its power to 
attract associations. Nature is above not only in the sense that it is not 
mundane (physical), but also in its divine excellence, incorruptibility, 
etc. Also perhaps in the sense of its divine availability and efficacy, 
like the light of the sun or the grace of God. The narratio had prepared 
for this, for we are told there that critic and poet “alike from Heaven 
derive their light, / These born to judge, as well as those to write.” 
The key passage itself is followed by several reassertions of the idea: 
“Heaven” is the source of wit in a line hard following (1. 80) and, a 
little later (ll. 98-99), the point is made that “learned Greece” drew 
from her poets “what they derived from Heaven.” 

Pope’s tendency to “deify” subjects which he holds important has 
been seen in the allusion to Christian doctrine and in the hint of a 
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closely related sun symbolism. The sun as symbol of deity has been 
noticed elsewhere in his poetry.” In the Essay on Criticism the symbol, 
which embraces not alone the idea of deity as such but of deity as 
fructifying agent, is ubiquitous and impressive, and its persistence 
through much of the poem may be regarded as one way by which Pope 
exploits its introduction in the “follow Nature” passage and reaffirms 
the importance of the principle implied there.” 

The strategy which we have just been examining is important not 
only for its reflection of Pope’s level of artistry in this poem and at 
this stage of his career, but for the insight which it provides into the 
theory of art expressed in this Essay and into Pope’s concept of Na- 
ture generally. As for the theory of art here expressed, it becomes 
apparent that Nature is not merely the first in a series of neoclassical 
commonplaces “‘ne’er so well expressed,’”’ but a living principle and 
conviction, to which Pope shows his devotion with his finest art. 
Pope conceived of his Nature, moreover, as something more than a 
fine platitude, a gift from the ancients, the first affirmative in the 
primer of art. To the concept of Nature Pope brings more forcibly than 
ever before in the arts of poetry the idea of divinity, with all that that 
implies of efficacy and sufficiency. Nature is the God of Art in the 
literary world of Pope. And he is a jealous God. 

We may now turn to the other passage which this paper proposed 
to examine, a passage justly recognized as having an important bear- 
ing on Pope’s theory of art. Art was for Pope, of course, not a matter of 
brittle formulation, though it used to be popular to think so. That it 
involves an element of genius he apparently failed to make clear to a 
less hospitable generation with his lines on the ‘“‘grace beyond the reach 
of art.” That the lines failed to take is indicative of two things: one, 
they were never at the center of his theory in the first place; two, he 
did not, therefore, endow them with the kind of arresting poetic tex- 
ture which he lavished on the “follow Nature” passage. Important as 
this later passage is—it has taken a friendly and scholarly generation 
to rediscover it—it cannot be thought of as enjoying the same doc- 
trinal status as the earlier. One token of this is the absence in it of the 
density and activity present in the earlier passage. Space does not 
permit quoting and analyzing the passage in detail, but enough can be 
said to set the interested reader on the path of personal confirmation. 

He will look in vain here for rhetorical maneuver, special rhythmi- 


41 See above, n. 19. 
*% See the following lines and passages: 58-59, 195-96, 209-12; 315-17, 398-405 
(compare 392-93), 466-73, 563, 659. 
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cal or prosodic effects, ambiguity,” or symbolism. Genuine imagery 
is barely present in “snatch a grace” and “gains the heart.” Only plain 
metaphor, conventional allusion (Pegasus), and comparison relieve 
the statement of the passage by way of device. Except for the felicity 
of phrasing (and Pope is not going to write poorly to make a point), 
the passage is relatively unimpressive, and suffers by comparison with 
the earlier one. In contrast to the climactic arrangement, vigorous 
activity, and compact self-sufficiency of the earlier passage, this one 
is anticlimactic, prosaic, and so tentative that it tends to lose its force 
before it is half concluded. Instead of a steady march to climax, one 
finds a proposition gradually diminished and undercut by hesitancy, 
proviso, and even outright caveat. Before the passage is out, one begins 
to suspect that Pope’s heart is not wholly in the matter. It has been 
seen that whatever Pope holds of prime importance he is apt to sur- 
round with the prismatic agents of ambiguity, imagery, and the like. 
There is little of that sort of thing here. Plain statement dominates, 
and as it does belies the interpretation which would regard the pas- 
sage as the clarion of Longinian emancipation. 

For Pope the idea of the ‘“‘grace” was important, but it was some- 
thing he took for granted, not « banner under which he crusaded. This 
is manifest from the way in which the plain statement usurps control, 
hemming the idea about with anxious qualifications. License is admis- 
sible ‘“‘where the rules not far enough extend’’; it may become a rule 
(i.e., may be acceptable) only when it answers “‘to the full / Th’ intent 
proposed ... ’’; it is made allowable primarily in the ancients (since 
they first realized Nature in the rules); moderns are to “beware” and 
to employ it “seldom,” only when ‘“‘compelled by need.” Finally, there 
is this significant note: “ . . . if you must offend / Against the precept, 
ne’er transgress its end.’’ That is to say, license does not extend to the 
contradicting of Nature, which stands exempt from all deviation.” 

Pope’s creed begins and ends in Nature. Grace is but one of its 
articles, like the rules, the ancients, wit and judgment. For this we 
have the evidence of the monument which he raised to it in “First 
follow Nature.” 

Joun M. ADEN 
Vanderbilt University 

*8 Even our respected “Ambiguographer,” Mr. Empson, can find but one ambiguity 
ph: passage, and that is not very convincing. See his essay on wit referred to in n. 1, 
above. 

* Note, too, this couplet in the original of the poem, later omitted: “But care in 


poetry must still be had; / It asks discretion ev’n in running mad.” The couplet ap- 
peared following 1. 158 of the present text. See Works, 11, 43, n. 5. 








CRABBE’S VILLAGE AND TOPOGRAPHICAL POETRY 


“ORIGINAL, vigorous, and elegant,” Dr. Johnson called Crabbe’s Vil- 
lage. And it is original, to be sure, in the directness and force with 
which the people and the setting of the village are pictured. But in 
form The Village is not original at all: it is a topographical poem, like 
hundreds and hundreds of others in the eighteenth century.? And this 
fact explains the seeming formlessness of the work, its odd combina- 
tion of discordant elements. 

The Village is highly uneven; it is remembered for certain striking 
sections, vividly and precisely rendered: the portrait of the clergyman, 
the attack on pastoralism, the descriptions of the poorhouse, of the 
pauper’s burial, of the heath “with withering brake grown o’er.’” 
But out of keeping with these are the vague moralizing, the dull cumu- 
lative similes, the uninteresting address to Crabbe’s patron. The reader 
is startled as the focus of Crabbe’s indignation shifts from the landed 
oppressors and poetical idealizers of the Village to the vicious and 
shiftless villagers themselves. These, as the standard biographer of 
Crabbe, René Huchon, maintains, are serious imperfections. “Can 
anything,” he writes, “be more out of place than the conclusion of the 
poem, than the funeral oration on Lord Robert Manners?’’* However, 
neither he nor other scholars have suggested any explanations for 
these defects other than Crabbe’s personal deficiencies in taste and in 
architectonic skill, and The Village has been valued only as a store- 
house of admirable bits. 

The conventions of the topographical poem are not to our taste, 
but the funeral oration and the other discordant elements in The 
Village can be explained—if not justified organically—in terms of 
these conventions. Even within the genre, Crabbe was undoubtedly 
injudicious in grouping together such incongruous materials. But this, 

1 Letiers of Samuel Johnson, ed. George Birkbeck Hill (New York, 1892), 1, 287. 

2 Robert A. Aubin, Topographical Poetry in XVIII-Century England (New York, 
1936), gives almost a hundred pages of bibliography of topographical poems “of some 
importance” (p. ix). 

3 George Crabbe, The Village, Poems, ed. A. W. Ward (Cambridge, England, 1905), 
1, 119-35. All citations of The Village are to this edition. 

* René Huchon, George Crabbe and His Times 1754-1832, trans. Frederick Clarke 
(London, 1907), pp. 166, 167. Lord Robert Manners was the brother of the Duke of 


Rutland, whose chaplain Crabbe was. Crabbe would not have damaged his poem to 
flatter a patron; as a staunch Whig, he drank salt water when the Duke and his friends 


offered Tory toasts. 
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his most famous work, can be better understood if it is seen as belong- 
; ing to a genre highly popular in his time, one which was practised by 
: even the greatest of eighteenth-century poets. We must understand 
the attack on the clergy in Lycidas in terms of the pastoral, and the 
invective against luxury in The Deserted Village in terms of the topo- 
graphical poem. So we can understand the anomalies of The Village 
only in terms of the topographical poem. 

Huchon describes Crabbe’s Newspaper and Library as georgics, 
and Aubin, in his study of topographical poetry, points out that 
“Belvoir Castle” belongs to a subspecies of this genre.’ But it has not 
been noted, by students either of Crabbe or of local poetry, that The 
Village is topographical.® Possibly the connection has been overlooked 
because Crabbe’s realism—explicitly stated in his attack on the pas- 
toralism both of the formal eclogue and of The Deserted Village—is 
strongly at variance with the idealization of country life usually seen 
in topographical poetry.” And more than this, The Village has, to use 
Crabbe’s phrase, an “actuality of relation, . . . nudity of description, 
and poetry without an atmosphere,’’* which make it unique, so that we 
tend to think of it as separate from tradition. 

The topographical poem, by Aubin’s definition, is a kind of georgic 
which aims “chiefly at describing specifically named actual localities.’ 
The eighteenth-century georgic gave information on specific subjects 
—usually rural, as in Grainger’s Sugar Cane and Smart’s Hop-Garden, 
though often enough nonrural, as in Ramsay’s Health and Elphinston’s 
Education. Just as important as the information given in a georgic was 
its “pleasing dress,” to use Addison’s phrase; the expository matter 
had to be “set off with all the Beauties and Embellishments of 











5 Crabbe and His Times, pp. 116-17, 176; Aubin, Topographical Poeiry, p. 360. 
Crabbe’s son and biographer says that The Library and The Village “are framed on a 
regular and classical] plan,—perhaps, in that respect, they may be considered more com- 
plete and faultless than any of his later pieces”; he does not specify what the “regular 
and classical plan” is (George Crabbe [son], Life of the Rev. George Crabbe, LL.B., 1, 
Life and Poems of the Rev. George Crabbe [London, 1834], p. 121). 

* Dwight L. Durling, Georgic Tradition in English Poetry (New York, 1935), in a 
number of places associates Crabbe’s work with local poetry, but he does not make the 
connection explicit or clearly classify it as local poetry. 

7 The pastoral form and the pastoral attitude were gradually giving way in the 
eighteenth century to greater realism and freedom in dealing with the country. For a 
study of the place of The Village in this shift see Varley Lang, “Crabbe and the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” ELH, v (1938), 305-13. 

8 George Crabbe, “Preface” to Tales, Poems, ed. A. W. Ward (Cambridge, Eng- 
land, 1905), I, 10. 
® Topographical Poetry, p. vii. 
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poetry.”"° So, when the poet described his place or his process, he nat- 
urally enough stopped to describe the surrounding scenery, to give 
genre sketches and brief histories of the people concerned. And he 
did not hesitate to take the next step and draw a moral from his sub- 
ject, to preach at his readers, to talk about politics, to eulogize the 
owner of the castle he was describing or the patron who was enabling 
him to write the description. Pope in Windsor Forest praised Lord 
Lansdowne and celebrated the Peace of Utrecht; Thomson in The 
Seasons discussed prison reform and England’s commercial glory. 
And other poets generally did the same kind of thing, strayed as grace- 
fully as possible from the main topic. The poem was held together by 
a formal statement of the theme and occasional recapitulations, but no 
particular verse form was necessary, nor any particular ordering of 
the parts. All that was needed to make a poem a georgic was the ac- 
cumulation of a good many of the usual georgic elements; all that 
was needed to make a georgic topographical was its description of a 
place. 

Like the picaresque novelist, the topographical poet could wander 
where he would. He could describe places and things that poets had 
not talked about before: thus Crabbe went to the Village. He could 
deal with diverse topics, so long as the associations of his mind pro- 
vided a link between them; Pope did this in Windsor Forest and the 
effect was harmonious. Crabbe tried the same thing in The Village; 
the result seems disorganized—partly because he misread his map. But 
it is worth knowing that he did have a map, the patternless pattern of 
the topographical poem. 

Unlike most topographical poets, Crabbe does not name his Vil- 
lage." But the fullness and particularity of the detail and the unusual 
characteristics of the place point to its individuality and actuality 
rather than to typicality. The “famish’d land”’ of the Village was be- 
side the ocean “whose greedy waves devour the lessening shore”’ (1, 
132, 126). That the Village is in fact Aldborough, Suffolk, we know 
from Crabbe’s son and biographer, who used sections from the poem 

10 The Miscellaneous Works of Joseph Addison, ed. A. C. Guthkelch (London, 
1914), II, 4. This section is generally indebted to Aubin, Topographical Poetry, and 
Durling, Georgic Tradition. 

" Aubin admits the fictitiously named Deserted Village to the genre. “‘Assuming 
that ‘sweet Auburn’ stands for Lissoy, county Westmeath (or some other actual lo- 
cality), we may consider it topographical” (Topographical Poetry, p. 178). Throughout 
the century poems describing villages were being published; they range in interest 
from The Deserted Village and John Scott’s Amwell to James Henderson’s “Description 
of the Town and Improvements of Hillsborough.” See the bibliography of Town-Poems 


in Topographical Poetry, pp. 333-50. 
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to describe his father’s birthplace.” The identification of the Village 
with Aldborough has always been accepted and often substantiated.” 
The poem, then, is certainly about an “actual locality.” 

And it describes that locality in the manner of the topographical 
poem, that is, through a series of passages, each a unit in itself, deal- 
ing with the appearance of the place or with its people in action. Ap- 
proximately sixty per cent of the poem is taken up with these descrip- 
tive units. There are passages dealing with the unproductive fields 
and with the ocean. Genre sketches, each serving a descriptive func- 
tion, show the villagers engaged in smuggling; overworked, hungry, 
and unhealthy laborers; the people after church on Sunday; peasants 
who exemplify the “village vices’ —drunkenness, slander, lust, poach- 
ing; the inn; the local magistrate on the bench. There is a somewhat 
longer history of an old roundsthan, and another of a man who dies in 
the poorhouse; the story of the latter involves description of the doctor 
and the clergyman“ and the famous passage about the poorhouse. All 
of these add up to give us a good idea of the Village, and of the Village 
in action, with its people seen very concretely if not individually. And 
this method of presenting the place by a series of scenes and stories is 
typical of the topographical poem. 

All of this is held together in the loose, and often associative, 
fashion of the topographical poem. Crabbe uses the topographical 


12 George Crabbe (son), Life of ihe Rev. George Crabbe, pp. 10, 12, 46-47. 

3 See, for example, E. M. Forster, “George Crabbe and Peter Grimes,” Two 
Cheers for Democracy (New York, 1951), pp. 171-78, and Thomas Wright, The Life of 
Edward FitzGerald (New York, 1904), 1, 52-55. 

“4 Crabbe’s clergyman is directly contrasted to the clergyman in The Deserted 
Village. 

And doth not he, the pious man, appear, 

He, “passing rich with forty pounds a year’’? 

Ah! no; a shepherd of a different stock, 

And far unlike him, feeds this little flock. (1, 302-305). 


There are many illuminating points of comparison between The Village and The Deserted 
Village; but Crabbe’s poem should not be construed merely as an answer to Goldsmith’s 
but as an attack on the “pastoral” spirit—the habit of simplifying and idealizing humble 
people. In addition to Goldsmith, Crabbe singles out the writers of formal eclogues 
(1, 7-62); the account of the pauper’s funeral (1, 318-46) certainly suggests Gray’s 
“Elegy.” But his chief concern is with an attitude, not individual poets or poems. 
% The miscellaneous contents of The Village are evident in its Argument: 

Book I. The Subject proposed—Remarks upon Pastoral Poetry—A Tract of Coun- 

try near the Coast described—An impoverished Borough—Smugglers and their 

Assistants—Rude Manners of the Inhabitants—Ruinous Effects of a high Tide— 

The Village Life more generally considered: Evils of it—The youthful Labourer— 

The old Man: his Soliloquy—The Parish Workhouse: its Inhabitants—The sick 

Poor: their Apothecary—The dying Pauper—The Village Priest. [p. 119] 

Book II. There are found, amid the Evils of a laborious Life, some Views of Tran- 
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device of theme restatement to unify The Village; he gives his theme 
at the beginning—‘“‘the real picture of the poor” (1, 5)—and he repeats 
it in 1, 53-54 and 1, 1-2. The corollary of the theme, that rural life is 
falsified in poetry, is the strongest organizing device (it takes up al- 
most half of the two hundred nondescriptive lines). It is fully discussed 
at the opening of the poem (1, 7-62), and it reappears to introduce 
genre sketches. For instance, Crabbe asks, 


Where are the swains, who, daily labour done, 
With rural games play’d down the setting sun? _ (I, 93-94) 


And then he shows his Villagers smuggling instead of playing rural 
games.’® 

Except for links between parts of the poem made by theme restate- 
ment, the only connections are those mildly plausible ones which can 
be devised by the didactic mind. The moralizing, a notable topographi- 
cal characteristic, is at once a digression and a link. Crabbe interposes 
an abstract paragraph about the frailty of joy between his very con- 
crete description of Sunday recreations and his exemplifications of the 
village vices. And, as in a bad sermon that could logically end long be- 
fore it does, the moralizing leads to the irrelevant last 120 lines of the 
poem. After discussing the village vices, Crabbe stops short to say, 

Yet, why, you ask, these humble crimes relate, 
Why make the poor as guilty as the great? 


To show the great, those mightier sons of pride, 
How near in vice the lowest are allied. (11, 87-90) 


He urges the rich to reflect on this: then he goes on to exhort the poor 
to “forbear to envy those you call thegreat. . . . They are, like you, the 
victims of distress.” And to exemplify the distresses of the rich, he 
tells about the death of Lord Robert Manners; then he eulogizes him 
and addresses the Duke of Rutland, praising him and offering him the 
comfort of further moralizing. 

Not only are there separate paragraphs of moralizing in The 





quillity and Happiness—The Repose and Pleasure of a Summer Sabbath: inter- 
rupted by Intoxication and Dispute—Village Detraction—Complaints of the 
’Squire—The Evening Riots—Justice—Reasons for this unpleasant View of 
Rustic Life: the Effect it should have upon the Lower Classes; and the Higher— 
These last have their peculiar Distresses: Exemplified in the Life and heroic Death 
of Lord Robert Manners—Concluding Address to His Grace the Duke of Rutland. 
[p. 129] 
4% Genre sketches are introduced by references to literary misrepresentation of 
rural life in 1, 94-101, 140-41, 172-74, 250-61; II, I-2, 49-50. 
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Village, but its manner is magisterial, didactic throughout, and this 
again is typical of the topographical genre. Crabbe does not suggest; 
he tells people what to think, what to feel. He makes statements posi- 
tively, dogmatically; his evidence is presented as illustration rather 
than proof. And Crabbe talks at people, as a preacher does; he has lines 
of direct address to the villagers, to rich readers who think rural life 
is pleasant, to a hypochondriac, to Death, to readers in general, to 
peasants, to the rich, to the Duke of Rutland. 

And finally, The Village contains stylistic adornments common to 
topographical poems, such as references to the Muse (1, 6, 21, 22, 51) 
and lengthy cumulative similes (1, 79-84, 119-21, 208-15; I, 119- 
26, 199-207). 

Such a strange aggregation of material is here, and such a flat 
conclusion! The description of the Village is conveyed well enough, as 
are the sketches and narratives and the literary discussion that come 
from it. The preaching in every direction is tolerable when it is worked 
into other sections. But the last part of the poem has no real relevance 
to the earlier material. However, all these things happened in the topo- 
graphical poem. That they happen in The Village indicates that 
Crabbe was working within the familiar topographical pattern. 

If to some extent the topographical form can be blamed for the 
defects of The Village, yet the popularity of the genre must have sug- 
gested to Crabbe the subject which he knew best and felt most deeply 
about, and its freedom enabled him to treat the subject in his strongly 
individual manner. In his handling of some of the material Crabbe 
may have been like the “‘sleepy bards” he attacks in the poem, but 
certainly he did describe Aldborough ‘“‘As Truth will paint it, and as 
Bards will not” (1, 54). Other local poems are greater than The Village, 
but not as poems-about-places. Pope and Gray leave Windsor Forest 
and Eton College to talk magnificently about other things, and even 
sweet Auburn is seen not immediately but through transforming 
memory. But Crabbe calls into existence a village that is probably the 
most individual and concrete spot in all of eighteenth-century poetry. 

RosE MARIE THALE 
Mishawaka, Indiana 








THE WIFE OF BATH’S TALE AND THE 
MIRROR TRADITION 


THE WIFE OF BATH’S TALE in the Canterbury Tales depends on mirror 
literature in a degree far beyond that indicated by its tenuous de- 
pendence on parts of the Miroir de Mariage.' This study will attempt 
to show that the lively realistic prologue through which the Wife re- 
veals herself draws significantly on the tradition of mirror literature 
and allusion, which is a source for a motif used throughout the mono- 
logue—wisdom or ‘‘wit”? opposed to wordly prudence or “folye.” 
Furthermore, the conclusion will be advanced that this ‘“wit’-folly 
antithesis is a leading motif giving thematic unity to the total struc- 
ture of the Canterbury Tales. 

In both didactic and literary works medieval authors repeatedly 
referred to abstract or exemplary realities—persons, virtues, events— 
as mirrors, reflecting the Divine Ideas, exemplars, or archetypes. In- 
fluenced by the Augustinian theory of knowledge, moralists thought 
of the soul as a mirror illumined by these abstract truths; a book, es- 
pecially the Holy Scriptures or a monastic Rule, was a mirror because 
it exemplified the Word of God and the pattern of perfection; persons 
whose lives were “‘examples,’’ whether good or bad, were mirrors in 
the strict didactic sense. Again, a compendium of knowledge, such as 
an encylcopedia, was a mirror, carrying out the traditional purpose 
of mirror literature: to show things as they are and as they ought to 
be, in terms of exemplary ideas. It is easily seen why mirror, synony- 
mous with the perfect type of knowledge or action, meant by exten- 
sion wisdom, or the Chaucerian ‘‘wit,’’ “sapience,” or “purveyaunce,”’ 
often opposed to “unwit” or “folye.”” When so opposed, irony—per- 
haps comedy, as in the Ciceronian formula of comedy as the “mirror 
of life’-—emerges from this polarity between wisdom and folly.? 

An examination of the Wife’s prologue reveals specific ways in 
which the medieval mirror and wisdom metaphor is utilized. The 
theme tying together the episodes of the Wife’s vivid autobiographical 

1 For Chaucer’s indebtedness to the Miroir de Mariage of Eustace Deschamps see 


notes in F. N. Robinson, The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (New York : Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, 1933), pp. 801-802. 

2 For a discussion of the multiple aspects of the mirror analogy cf. Sister Ritamary 
Bradley, C. H. M., “Backgrounds of the Title Speculum in Mediaeval Literature,” 
Speculum, xxix (1954), 100-15. 
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discourse is a tension between true wisdom, implicit in the Scripture 
and sermon literature which she garbles, set in contrast to worldly 
“‘purveyaunce,” evident in her own shameless practice. In fact, Chau- 
cer hints at this very intention in the ““Envoy to Bukton,” when he 
says with reference to the Wife’s prologue: “And yf that holy writ 
may nat suffice,” experience as interpreted by the Wife of Bath will 
teach the bondage that is in marriage. As noted above, Holy Scripture 
as a mirror was one of the basic aspects of the mirror tradition. 

Chaucer treats the Wife’s ‘“‘purveyaunce,” or worldly prudence, 
ironically in the repeated use of such key words as “wisdom,” “wise 
wives,” “‘native wit,” and “‘wise lore”; he refers to the wise king 
Solomon (1. 35),? to the wisdom of winning love where treasure is at 
stake (ll. 209-14), to the foresight of the worldly wise wife who knows 
how to swear falsely (ll. 231-32), to the shrewd law which brings in 
wordly profit (ll. 219-21), to wisdom associated with gaining heaven 
(ll. 274-75), to the idiocy of him who cannot be trusted with the keys 
to worldly treasure (ll. 308-11), and to the proverb of the “wise 
astrologien” concerning aloofness to desire for power (Il. 324-27). 
In another text a reference to sharing a lighted candle is perverted into 
an argument against fidelity in marriage—though the symbol orig- 
inally referred to wisdom and virtue.‘ The “wit” which Alice finds 
native to women is comprised in deceit, weeping, and spinning (ll. 
400-402); and the “‘soutiltee’”’ which she learned from her mother is 
merely a refinement of deceit whereby she is clothed with a false show 
of charity (l. 576, ll. 582-83). The wise woman, quite indifferent to 
real values, knows that the much sought item on the market is held 
dear (ll. 522-24). The conflict between wisdom and self-indulgence 
becomes cosmic in the discussion of Mercury as opposed to Venus 
—planets respectively connoting wisdom and sensual love (Il. 697- 
710). 

Furthermore, the Wife’s “purveyaunce” is portrayed through the 
imagery of the instinctive self-interest of nonrational creatures. Several 


’ Citations to Chaucer’s works are to Robinson’s edition. See note 1. Robinson’s 
abbreviations are also used. 
* Compare the nonironic use of this same figure in the description of the Duchess 
in the passage where she is called the “chef myrour of al the feste” (BD, ll. 961-76): 
Thereto she koude so wel pleye, 
Whan that hir lyste, that I dar seye, 
That she was lyk to torche bryght 
That every man may take of lyght 
Ynogh, and hyt hat never the lesse.” (BD, ll. 961-65) 
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similes, functioning somewhat as the metaphor does in Shakespeare,’ 
show the “unwit”’ or sensuality of the Wife. She is like a cat (Il. 348- 
56), the conventional symbol in the bestiaries for lust; she is com- 
pared to a horse in her whining persistence (ll. 386-87), toa lioness in 
her stubbornness (1. 637), to a magpie and a nightingale in her jollity 
(ll. 456-59). She is like a spaniel and again like a grey goose in being 
always purveyed of a husband (ll. 267-70). Other similes, specified 
of bad wives, apply by indirection to Alice: a woman not adorned 
with chastity is like a sow decked in a gold ring (ll. 784-85); a hawk 
cannot be lured with an empty hand, nor can such a wife as Alice be 
won without concession to her covetousness (1. 415); such a woman’s 
love consumes what it feeds on as worms gnaw and strip a tree (ll. 
376-77); the thieving mouse wins the Wife’s contempt if heis not shrewd 
enough to have more than one hole to which to run for provender 
(ll. 572-73). Thus, in these multiple allusions, the instinctive self- 
interest and ‘“‘purveyaunce” of the animal world becomes part of the 
direct and indirect characterization of the Wife in her monologue or 
ironic mirror for marriage. 

The irony is furthered by the fact that some of the figures of 
speech—in this context denoting the antithesis of ‘‘clean of heart’’— 
in their traditional application signified wisdom and virtue. Alice’s 
vain preoccupation with clothes, her very occupation as a cloth-maker, 
is a case in point, for the virtuous maiden looked into her mirror to 
see that she was fittingly adorned for the pleasure of her Divine 
Spouse.* Again, since gold was the conventional symbol for super- 
natural wisdom, allusions to gold, possessions, and merchandising 
support the theme of an ironic contrast between wisdom and worldly 
‘“‘purveyaunce.”’ 

In summary, it may be noted that the comic realism of the Wife’s 
self-characterization gains perspective from the accepted scale of 
orthodox values in the Christian sense, just discernible within her 
garbled discourse. In her self-confident wisdom, which is really 

5 John Speirs’ observation on Chaucer’s use of allegory supports this view, inas- 
much as mirror allusions are a significant type of allegory: “Even the great poems of 


Chaucer which have grown well beyond allegory have grown from allegory and reveal 
their original structures under analysis.”” Chaucer the Maker (London: Faber and Faber, 
1951), p. 26. 

* See St. Augustine, Ep. 211, “Ad Virgines,” or Regula ad Servos Dei (Patrologia 
Latina, xl, 1384): “Ut autem vos in hoc libello tanquam in speculo possitis inspicere, 
ne per oblivionem aliquid negligatis, semel in septimana vobis legatur.” See also note 
3 in Arthur Watson, “The Speculum Virginum with Special Reference to the Tree of 
Jesse,” Speculum, mt (1928), p. 446. 
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worldly prudence, she warns the company lest they become “en- 
samples” to other men—signifying that they may be victimized by 
her own law of self-interest. In this ironic contrast the evident 
realism is combined with the serious purpose of conventional mirror 
literature, as found, for example, in the Miroir de Mariage. 

In this way the stamp of medieval allegory is just lightly traced 
in Chaucer’s realistic characterization in the Canterbury Tales. In 
his role of narrator Chaucer prepares for this method of characteri- 
zation in the speech in the General Prologue regarding his feeble “wit.” 
He makes an ironic disclaimer of being able to set down in order and 
degree (as a wise man could) what his characters are, and he invites 
the reader to bring to bear on his portrayals these traditional judg- 
ments, thus supplying the two factors in the irony—what the char- 
acters are and what they ought to be—and this is the function of 
mirror literature. The characterization of the Wife builds on the ten- 
sion between true wisdom and what men take as wisdom as the under- 
lying theme, inseparable from the action, lending itself to vivid 
dramatization without distortion of particular character or degenera- 
tion into artificial exemple. 

It is suggested, then, that this same theme, projected in the ironic 
apology of the General Prologue, is central to the other prologues and 
tales also. Some years ago, R. D. French labeled as futile the various 
attempts to discover any architectonic unity in that encyclopedic 
collection of tales and episodes which Chaucer has left to us.? No 
doubt this view emerges from the recognition that Chaucer does not 
indeed impose a static and preconceived schematization on the tales 
he puts in the mouths of his pilgrims and the dramatic and lifelike 
interrelationships he depicts. But this valid stricture does not rule 
out the possibility that a unity of theme underlies the tales and pro- 
logues. In fact, some degree of organic unity is to be expected in the 
matured execution of such a superior craftsman as Chaucer. It seems 
a defensible interpretation to maintain that the widsom-folly antith- 
esis—what the characters ought to be and what they are—drawn 
from the mirror tradition functions as such a theme. It serves not 
only for the comic effect evident in the Chaucerian character crea- 
tions but also for the unity and significance of the total work. For 
however modern Chaucer may seem, it is not surprising that in his 
storytelling he should have appealed to the moral earnestness and 


7R. D. French, A Chaucer Handbook (New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 
1935), Pp. 200-201. 
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love of didactism which is revealed in the medieval preference for 
mirror treatises and allegories. 

An overview of all the tales lends support to this conjecture that 
the thematic contrast between wisdom and worldly prudence may be 
the leading motif which gives unity to the total structure of the Can- 
terbury Tales. Chaucer frequently subordinates the mirror and its 
equivalent metaphors® to purposes of realistic character drawing. 

In the General Prologue, in addition to his ironic denial of possess- 
ing the “‘wit”’ proper to a narrator, Chaucer uses the Rule (or mirror)? 
of the religious Orders as ironic contrast in the Monk’s self-characteri- 
zation. An allusion to the Scriptures (also mirrors) elucidates the 
Reeve’s soliloquy. The major prologues use a variant on the tension 
between wisdom and folly in these ways: wisdom and worldly “‘pur- 
veyaunce”’ as shown in the discussion of the Wife’s prologue; wisdom 
and hypocritical preaching in the self-portrait of the avaricious Par- 
doner; and wisdom and the alchemist’s folly and duplicity in the ac- 
count of the Yeoman, who admits he no longer looks into his mirror 
and by implication does not know what manner of man he now is." 

In the homilies and exempla, works in which Chaucer is closest to 
traditional allegory, there is evident influence of the mirror conven- 
tion. In the Melibee the allegorical character of Prudence is ulti- 
mately drawn from the Variarum of Cassiodorus, wherein virtues and 
exemplary lives are said to be mirrors. Likewise, the Parson’s Tale 
is formally a mirror, as shown by the coupling of ‘‘wit’’ and Scripture 
in the text and by the explicit use of the title mirror for the close 
analogues of the treatise. The collection of stories in the Monk’s Tale 
constitutes a series of mirrors of the form later known as ‘‘Fall of 
Princes” literature and best known in English in the Mirror for 
Magistrates. In the Pardoner’s Tale the thematic tension between 
“wit” and folly is woven into the discourse of the rioters, and it is 
formally expressed by the taverner, the Old Man, and Stilboun, the 
ambassador to Corinth, who sets up a system of values for ironic con- 
trast. In the Nun’s Priest’s Tale the “‘song” and “‘wisedom” of the 


8 For a brief catalogue of equivalent metaphors also functioning as archetypal 
analogies see Troilus and Criseyde, u, 841-44. Well, gem (or a specific kind), root and 
other images denoting a source of light or life were familiar synonyms for mirror. 

® Versions of the Rule of St. Augustine and the Rule of St. Benedict almost in- 
variably make applications of the mirror metaphor and are often titled or subtitled as 


mirrors. 
10 Prol CYT, ll. 668-60. 
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vain cock are contrasted with the music of the spheres in an ordered 
universe and by implication with the mirror of eternal destiny. 

In his earliest works of narrative, the legends, Chaucer uses the 
mirror and its equivalents primarily for idealization of character; 
and the early pious tales are governed by a liturgical motif which 
frames the tales as the counterpart of the mirror of the Scriptures, 
from which liturgy primarily stems. Some of these early works, how- 
ever, anticipate the distinctive procedures of Chaucer’s matured art. 
For example, the Wife in the Manciple’s Tale is idealized only in the 
mind of Phoebus, with resulting ironic contrast between what she is 
and what he vainly wishes to believe she is—a “gem” of virtue. 
Likewise, in the Man-of-Law’s Tale there is a matured character por- 
trayal in the delineation of Constance, the “‘mirour of alle curteisye” 
(1. 166). Through her personal struggle to trust Christ’s ‘prudent 
purveiaunce,” she tries with “‘mannes derk wit’’ to face the problems 
of evil in her own life. Hence, the legends, taken in their probable order 
of composition, show the unfolding of Chaucer’s art of characteriza- 
tion: they show him at first using the paragons of holy examples (or 
mirrors) in the Second Nun’s Tale and the Prioress’s Tale, portraying 
personified virtue in the Clerk’s Tale, and mingling mirror exempli- 
fication with individualized character drawing in the Man-of-Law’s 
Tale. 

In the fabliaux the “‘wit’’-folly antithesis is frequently employed. 
Specific aspects of the mirror analogy which appear are holy ex- 
amples (treated ironically), the mirror of Divine Providence, the 
mirror of the Scriptures (or of the liturgy or monastic Rules), the 
wisdom of Solomon, the mirror of reason in which a man may see 
what he ought to be. A good illustration occurs in the Merchant’s 
Tale where mirror values are inverted for purposes of character 
realism, and the Merchant looks for a perfect wife, not in reason, but 
in fantasy: 

As whoso tooke a mirour, polisshed bryght, 
And sette it in a commune market-place, 


Thanne sholde he se ful many a figure pace 
By his mirour. .. . (MerchT, \l. 1582-85) 


In this example and in the other fabliaux, such is the disparity be- 
tween the paragons or mirrors to whom allusion is made and the 
crude realism of the characters that the effect is comic and grotesque. 

The major romances show the final development of Chaucer’s 
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subordination of mirror values to character portrayal. The most 
striking example is in the Franklin’s Tale, wherein the mirrors of 
chaste wives are employed to subserve the psychological drama and 
conflict in the Wife’s problem situation. She selects her plan of action 
by dwelling on mirrors of exemplary women, reaching a climax in the 
allusion to Queen Teuta, who ‘“‘to alle wyves may a mirour be” 
(FrankIT, |. 1454). 

In conclusion, then, it is here proposed (1) that the Wife of Bath’s 
prologue represents Chaucer’s method of comic and ironic characteri- 
zation, which is built basically on a contrast between exemplary or 
mirror values and realistic details; and (2) that this thematic contrast 
between wisdom and worldly prudence, drawn from the familiar 
mirror analogy and still explicitly and implicitly dependent on it, 
may be the leading motif which gives unity to the total structure of 
the Canterbury Tales. 

SISTER RrITAMARY BRADLEY, C.H.M. 


Marycrest College 
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Fact AND LorE ABOUT OLD ENGLISH Worps. By Herbert Dean Meritt. 
(Stanford University Publications, University Series, Language and 
Literature, Volume XIII.) Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. $3.00. 


in HIS Old English Glosses (A Collection), in articles in AJP and in this 
journal, and in MLA papers which whetted the appetite for more, Herbert 
Meritt has made the OE glosses peculiarly his own and has garnered a rich 
harvest in a field that might well have been thought good only for gleaning. 
In the present work he gives us his considered—and reconsidered—opinions 
on some five hundred and eighty, or ninety, OE words, not all from glosses, 
distributed over four hundred and thirty-one entries. Some sixteen of the 
words considered in the earlier articles seem not to have been included; the 
discussions of the seventy-one carried over have in nearly every case been 
added to, reappraised, rewritten, or corrected. The result is a book which 
takes its place on the shelf with Bosworth-Toller, Clark Hall, and Holt- 
hausen, and which can be read not only for lexicographical lore and correc- 
tion, but also for pleasure and enjoyment. 

As Meritt recognizes in his preface (p. viii), “An alphabetical arrange- 
ment of word after word would have contained the same amount of proof as 
that in the present arrangement,” and it would have facilitated the use of the 
book as a mere supplement or corrective to the existing dictionaries. But in 
such an arrangement, the peculiar value of the book as it stands would largely 
have disappeared. For the work is, in addition to being an invaluable contri- 
bution to OE lexicography, a superb example of humanistic scholarship, a 
point which would not have been as clear as it is if the author had not recog- 
nized the importance of means to the accomplishment of his task (ibid.) and 
arranged his material accordingly. 

After a short introduction in which he discusses the means by which a 
word may be elucidated, Meritt presents his material in five chapters cor- 
responding to these means: “the observation of scribal errors old and new, the 
determination of context, the application of helpful comparisons, the noting 
of characteristics of individual works, and the consideration of Biblical com- 
mentary” (p. 4). Frequently, of course, more than one means must be em- 
ployed for the interpretation of a given word, and then the word is discussed 
“under the heading which seemed . . . on the whole to state the leading clue” 
(ibid.). The means are employed throughout with consummate skill and 
persuasive reasonableness, often illumined by a sardonic humor. The erudi- 
tion without which the means could not have been brought to bear is great, 
but always quietly unobtrusive. 

For a short and simple example, the word nép (Whale, v. 28) is shown 
(2, A, 47) by the combined evidence of paleographical probability, examples 
of the confusion of “thorn” (p) and “wen” (p) in the Exeter Book, the con- 
text in which dp is used, and comparison with the derivationally related 


1 The Modern Language Association of America, General Series, xv1 (New York, 
1945). 
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nowend, to be a scribal error for ndéw “‘ship”—otherwise unattested, it is true, 
but eminently more satisfactory than the no more frequently attested dp, 
and easily provided with a more convincing etymology than Holthausen 
found for the latter.? Meritt is good, frequently fascinating to watch at work, 
in all his operations; but he is most impressive to this reviewer in what he 
calls “the application of helpful comparisons,” as when he explains unful 
“empty” as a gloss to imsulsum “‘unsalted.’’ The word unful (taken by the 
dictionaries as unfai and explained by Bosworth-Toller as “‘not foul, good”’) 
is perhaps not very far-fetched, even in a context calling for the primary 
meaning, as a gloss to a word with secondary meanings such as “insipid, 
absurd.” Meritt shows (4, D, 56) that to the glossator it was not far-fetched 
at all. The Greek words &crowos and SXacpéds glossed vanus, in turn glossed 
vacuus, again in turn glossed by OE emtig “empty,” are also glossed insulsus, 
which is thus equated for glossatorial purposes with emtig, a synonym of 
unful. Moreover, “OE ful means not only ‘full’ but also ‘perfect’ and the 
gloss unful carries with it the connotation of imperfection, as does its OHG 
cognate unfol which glosses imperfectus.”’ 

Meritt’s explanations are not ali equally convincing, of course, and most 
users of the book will no doubt sooner or later disagree with one or another of 
his interpretations, as does Dobbie with some of those for words from the 
Paris Psalter.* But in every case Meritt has given the problem his full and 
serious consideration, has used all the evidence he can find, and has pre- 
sented a well thought-out discussion on which it would be difficult to im- 
prove. If a few suggestions seem a little too subtle, as did one or two to my 
first glance, the responsibility for providing better rests with the critic, and 
I have nothing better to offer. Meritt has made a contribution to OE lexi- 
cography that will henceforth be indispensable, which is no small achieve- 
ment in itself. Beyond that, he has written a book which can be recommended 
without reservation to any reader capable of deriving pleasure, enjoyment, 
and, incidentally, edification, from following an honest, acute, ingenious, 
well-stocked mind at work on difficult problems. 

RoBert A. CALDWELL 
University of North Dakota 


ANIMAL CONVENTIONS IN ENGLISH RENAISSANCE NON-RELIGIOUS PROSE 
(1550-1600). By William Meredith Carroll. New York: Bookman Asso- 
ciates, 1954. Pp. 168. $3.50. 


IN BEGINNING to study the place of animals in literature as well as their con- 
ventional use in proverbs and metaphors, it is well to distinguish the princi- 
pal way in which animals have appeared to our forefathers. Five categories, 
at least, I imagine, can be clearly enough established, and there may be more. 

First comes the animal as considered objectively and even realistically: 
less intelligent as a rule than man, but usually (sizes being equal) more power- 
ful and always well adapted to its environment; enviable for this reason, that 


2 There is a salutary warning in the number of what turn out to be ghost words that 
have been provided with impressive etymologies. 
* Language, XXXx1 (1955), §72-77. 
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it enjoys a certain superiority over man whom the evolutionary process has 
deprived of warm furs, powerful claws, the power to sleep at will, and other 
advantages. The animal gué@ animal figures frequently in literature, perhaps 
as much in verse as in prose. Next come animals that look and act like ani- 
mals, but talk like men. Their literary use is for satire, as in Archilochus; or 
to point a moral, as in Aesop and his successors. They tend to become semi- 
mythical creatures speaking and acting as we might do if our souls inhabited 
animal bodies. The third class contains the truly mythical creatures who are 
neither man nor beast. The earliest-known example was discovered recently 
in the form of a wall-painting in the Caverne des Trois Fréres dating perhaps 
from the Magdalenian epoch (c. 15,000 B.C.). It has the skin and antlers of 
a stag, and yet appears to be man, dancing. To this class belong centaurs, 
satyrs, sirens, mermaids. Another class is of fairy animals. Such were the di- 
vine horses that Achilles brought to Troy; the fairy foxes of the Japanese 
legend; Perrault’s “chat botté,’’ to name only a few. Finally, there are the 
wholly fanciful ‘‘monsters” that combine features of two or more animals 
or else possess powers unknown to science. The Phoenix belongs to this class 
and so do the Sphinx, the Chimaera, the Hydra, the Winged Horse, the 
Dragon, the Griffin, the Wyvern, etc. Such animals are especially useful in 
Heraldry. 

On the margin of these categories, which correspond to different human 
attitudes toward the animal kingdom, there has grown up in the West a body 
of folklore, based partly on sound observation, partly on myth, partly on 
error or superstition. And this has given rise to the use of animals or pseudo- 
animals for literary purposes: as symbols, or emblems; in similes and meta- 
phors; in proverbs, and so forth. And this is the subject of Dr. Carroll’s 
scholarly survey. When I said “On the margin of these categories,” I did not 
mean that his study is marginal. On the contrary, it is central to our knowl- 
edge of literary styles and conventions. But it draws from more than one 
category. 

One does not quarrel with the author for confining his survey to the 
secular prose of the Elizabethan age. Whether, had he begun with the dawn 
of the English Renaissance, he would have found any very marked change 
from medieval usage, in the conventional use of animal lore, seems doubtful. 
That the Renaissance brought about a radical change in the poetry that 
dealt with real animals, I have tried to show in a recent monograph. But that 
is not Dr. Carroll’s subject, even in prose. He has, in any event, been obliged 
to go far back in his examination of sources, and, though we may regret the 
brevity which has been imposed on him, he has condensed a mass of informa- 
tion into a remarkably small compass: gazeteer of animals, birds, etc., with 
their conventional attributes and numerous references to the prose works in 
which they figure. 

To return to the text: in Chapter I the author studies the main sources 
of these “animal conventions” in western Europe, assigning a proper im- 
portance to the generally reliable work of Aristotle, and referring to his Latin 
and Greek successors as well as to the Physiologus and the Bestiaries: not for- 
getting the Bible, and Aesop; and dwelling profitably on Edward Topsell’s 
Historie of Foure-Footed Beastes which, though it appeared in 1607, is no 
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doubt a fair guide to what the Elizabethans knew, or thought they knew, of 
Natural History. In Chapter II he shows by what channels conventional no- 
tions about animals reached the Elizabethan prosateurs. The purpose of Chap- 
ter ILI is to indicate the precedents for the use of such conventions. These take 
us back into the Middle Ages; they include representations in stained glass, 
the satirical matter in Le Roman de Renart, sometimes reproduced in Church 
sculpture, the genre known as “Le Monde bestorne,” the political poems of 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century England, and, coming to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Emblem-books and Jest-books. They also include the translation of 
such ancient works as Plutarch’s Moralia. In an Arte of Rhetorique of 1553 
Thomas Wilson stressed the importance of a knowledge of “divers beastes” 
for writers who use similes, and added that “beastes minister greate occasion 
of right good matter, considering many of them have shewed unto us the pat- 
erns and Images of divers vertues.” 

Chapter IV contains the body of Dr. Carroll’s thesis. Here he examines 
the use of conventional animal lore in the treatises on education, the miscel- 
lanies of the French and Italian novelle, in satirical and other pamphlets, 
and in the romances and realistic novels of the time. Even the controversies 
between Gosson and Lodge, and between Harvey on the one side and Nashe 
and Greene on the other, have been ransacked. Perhaps, however, Dr. Car- 
roll’s greatest merit is in having worked through the romantic and realistic 
novels. But translations—as indicated above—are also relevant; and in this 
connection I think he might have said a little more about the use of the Bible 
and that he might have included in his survey the manuals of French and 
Italian conversation, such as those of Claude de Sainliens and John Florio. 
Florio’s alone are rich in proverbs, and proverbs are rich in animal lore. 

The Bible is, of course, a prolific source of animal imagery—as Dr. Car- 
roll recognizes. To take one instance only: Nashe’s “I heard a bird sing more 
than I mean to say” (cited on p. 22) can probably be traced to Ecclesiastes 
x.20. To confine my addenda to Florio, whose manuals and Dictionary are 
valuable guides to Elizabethan usage, a cursory glance through Florio His 
first Fruites .. Imprinted [how appropriately!] at the three Cranes... . for 
Thomas Woodcocke in 1576, discovers many proverbs illustrating the use of 
animal lore. Most of these could, and some of them should, be listed since 
they are in familiar use today. Of those which seem to have fallen out of use 
I mention only: “Who hunteth two hares, loseth the one, and leaveth the 
other;” and “Who sleepeth with dogges, shal rise with fleas.’ The other class 
are more important. Thus Florio gives us: “One bird in the hand, is worth 
two in the forest.” (Un ucello in gabbia, ne val due del bosco...., ” ie. a 
bird in the cage is worth two in the wood). Dr. Carroll cites (p. 22); “One 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” as used by Lodge and Deloney 
(see p. 129). Is “bush” an adaptation of “bosco?” “Uncuello in gabbia ne val 
due del bosco” suggests that the proverb was originally Italian. On the other 
hand there are in Florio proverbs that I have not been able to trace in Dr. 
Carroll’s book, such as: “Who loveth me, loveth my hound;” “Looke not a 


1 Florio His First Fruites . . . ed. Arundell del Re. Taihoku Imperial University, 
Formosa. . . . 1936, pp. 80, 81. 
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geven horse in the mouth” (A caval donato, non guarder in bocca) and ““When 
the Cat is abroade, the Mise [sic] play’’ (Quando la gatta non é in casa, i 
sorzi ballano). These have an Italian flavor, though they are now among the 
commonest of English proverbs. (Perhaps a specialist in the English language 
could tell us when and where they first occur.) Other examples could be cited 
from Florios Second Frutes. ... Printed for Thomas Woodcock dwelling at the 
Black-beare, in 1591 and recently (1953) reprinted by Dr. R. C. Simonini; but 
it would be otiose to dwell further on proverbs. 

The author might, in connection with the Emblem-books, have said a 
little more about Alciati, whose book had an immensely wide diffusion. Its 
title in the Bibliography should be listed not in the Spanish edition of 1684 
(although this was the one available to Dr. Carroll) but in the first, or one 
of the early editions that were used by the Elizabethans such as Andreae 
Alciati Emblematum Liber, Augsburg, 1531; Paris, 1534, etc. There were as 
many as ninety editions in the sixteenth century alone. For all this (and for 
Paradin, Whitney and the others) one should consult Mario Praz’s Studies 
in Seventeenth-Century Imagery (London, 1939, 2 vols.) and Rosemary Free- 
man’s English Emblem Books (London, 1948). 

But these are small matters, and the author could not have noticed or 
included everything. He has gone to the large and essential prose works, has 
surveyed a mass of material and—especially, I think, in respect of romantic 
and realistic fiction, whether original or translated—put all scholars in his 
debt. Chapter V is of peculiar interest because here he interprets his findings, 
explains them as an integral part of the Greco-Latin tradition and shows that 
much of the everyday language now current in the British Commonwealth and 
the United States, originated in this conventional use of animal symbolism. 
Speaking only of the Elizabethan age, he remarks that although such writers 
as “Grange, Lyly, Greene, and Lodge . . . often made excessive use of con- 
ventional ideas about animals . . . , these men gave to their literary style its 
distinctive character briefly by their use of this kind of imagery” (p. 89). I 
must add that the Appendix is itself a richly documented contribution to 
knowledge—a sort of ““‘Who’s Who” of mythical and literary beasts. 

A. Lytton SELLs 
Indiana University 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by John Russell Brown. (The Arden 
Edition of the Works of William Shakespeare.) Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1955. $3.25. 


LET IT BE said at once that Mr. Brown has produced a good edition of The 
Merchant of Venice, the distinguishing mark of which is its thoroughness. 
Introduction, notes, lists of various readings, discussions of opposing views, 
all are thorough. The Appendices contain a translation from JI Pecorone, the 
Ballad of Gernutus, a summary of Munday’s Zelauto, the translation of a de- 
bate from Silvayn’s Orator, and a tale from the Gesta Romanorum in Robin- 
son’s translation (1595). Where Mr. Brown has offered so much, it is perhaps 
ungenerous to call attention to omissions. Mr. Brown would have profited 
greatly by giving more consideration to Granville-Barker. He would have 
learned how Shakespeare tackled the formidable technical difficulties involved 
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in dramatizing a complex story. It is a pity too that he ignores continental 
criticism almost entirely. 

Mr. Brown’s edition calls for criticism because of the methods he uses. 
This review wili discuss one or two cases where Mr. Brown appears to be mis- 
taken about the facts. But it is more important to discuss his methods be- 
cause they are not his alone. They are not so much methods as fashions that 
scholars now follow in most editions of Shakespeare that come out. 

Mr. Brown goes badly wrong about Shylock’s forced conversion, He 
says, basing himself partly on Mr. Coghill: “This was a punishment from 
Shylock’s point of view . . . but from Antonio’s point of view, it also gave to 
Shylock a chance of eternal joy” (p.xl). But in 1272 Pope Gregory X issued 
a decree forbidding the forcible conversion of the Jews on the ground that a 
person known to have come to Christian baptism unwillingly is not believed 
to possess the Christian faith. (See J. R. Marcus, The Jew in the Medieval 
World [1938], p. 152). Even without the decree of a great Pope to help us, it 
stands to reason that a forced conversion is waste of time. Mr. Brown’s 
mistake is that he does not go deeply enough into Antonio’s motives for ac- 
tion. He does not connect the forced conversion with anything fundamental in 
Antonio. 

The character of Antonio is not easy to fathom. On the whole his behavior 
to Shylock was generous. After Antonio had forgiven so much so freely it 
seems like a contradiction to condemn the forced conversion as obtuse and 
brutal. But long before he had received any cause for resentment, Antonio had 
behaved ‘to Shylock with cruel contempt. He had spat upon him and spurned 
him and he asserted he was ready to go on doing so (1.iii.126), The fact is, 
Antonio forced the conversion on Shylock for the same reason that he spat 
on him. Antonio could forgive Shylock for everything else; he could not for- 
give him for being a Jew. It is not likely that Shakespeare was so impercipient 
as to share Antonio’s views about the efficacy of forced conversions. He in- 
vented the incident—it is not in any other form of the tale—to tell us some- 
thing about Antonio. Surely what we have here is another instance of Shakes- 
peare’s unremitting irony. 

The fundamental principle of Shakespeare’s view of life is this irony— 
the ‘contradiction’ that is unresolved or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say unresolvable. Antonio can only forgive so much, more is impossible for 
him. The irrational and invincible hatred of Antonio for the Jew in Shylock is 
the mainspring of the action and Shakespeare could not change it without 
destroying the play. 

Like most editors Mr. Brown misunderstands the phrase ‘a tawny 
Moor’ (11.i.,first stage-direction). He says: “tawny in contrast to a black one, 
cf. Tit.,v.i.27.” The line is “Peace, tawny slave, half me and half thy dam.” 
But there is no doubt that Aaron’s babe in Titus Andronicus is black. He is 
introduced as a blackamoor child (stage-direction Iv.ii.51); he is reviled as a 
devil and a tadpole, both horribly black creatures; he is called black or coal- 
black (rv.ii.66,71,98,120; v.i.32). Delius and Herford in their editions of the 
play directed attention to what they believed was a contradiction between 
black and tawny. But Stoll says that tawny means not “yellowish brown” but 
dark or black and there is no contradiction (Titus Andronicus, Tudor Edition, 
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1913, p. 117). In a paper contributed to the Papers of the Michigan Academy 
of Science, Arts and Letters (xx1[1935],505-6), I give other examples of black 
and tawny applied to the same person. There is no room in a review to de- 
velop the argument. I shall have more to say in my forthcoming edition of 
Titus Andronicus, when I hope to make it clear that Shakespeare did not 
mean either Aaron’s babe or the Moor in the Merchant of Venice to be light 
colored. Both were blackamoors. 

Mr. Brown is confident that “the song whilst Bassanio comments on the 
caskets to himself” contains no hints about lead. Like all who share his 
opinion Mr. Brown is content to be negative. Mr. Brown must find a positive 
explanation of the Song. In the first place why does Portia have the song sung 
for Bassanio only and not for the other two wooers? Then the song opens with 
a hint that Bassanio must use his head. The lines of the first verse end in the 
rhymes bred, head, nourishéd, remarkable enough. In the second verse it is 
still more remarkable that Portia—or Shakespeare—gives the rhymes fed, 
engendréd in the middle of the line, where they stick out like a very sore 
thumb. Finally the song seems to end with some distant hint of a coffin, and 
coffins were made of lead. 

Mr. Brown offers no explanation of these rather extraordinary phe- 
nomena. Five of the eight lines of this short song contain rhymes with lead. 
Statistics would seem to compel the conclusion that Shakespeare deliberately 
invented these rhymes for some special purpose. In fact nobody who knows 
anything about the writing of poetry could doubt it. If Mr. Brown maintains 
that this superabundance of rhymes with /ead in so short a space was not 
meant to suggest lead, he cannot leave it there. He must explain why Shakes- 
peare went to such trouble to invent just these rhymes for a song which Portia 
caused to be sung only for the man she loved and for no other wooer. Mr. 
Brown does indeed suggest that “‘the song can prepare the audience for Bas- 
sanio’s sentiment and choice without appearing to influence him at all.’”’ This 
is to take the song quite out of the play. Mr. Brown must explain it within the 
play as something performed on Portia’s orders for Portia’s purposes—what- 
ever he thinks they may be. He must find some theory why so tiny a song is 
chockablock with rhymes with lead. 

Mr. Brown has won his spurs as a bibliographer and so it is natural that 
he shows too complaisant a respect for the ideas of other bibliographers. This 
is especially so in cases of metre. The Merchant of Venice, like all of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, is full of what Abbott called “interjectional’’ phrases. Besides 
actual interjections or exclamations these are words used in command or 
address, proper names, and intercalary words inserted in a sentence for rea- 
sons of logic. Such interjectional phrases are frequently extrametrical. Mr. 
Brown quotes Abbott; he ought to have studied him—and Shakespeare— 
more carefully. Professor Dover Wilson in his edition of the Merchant of 
Venice took these interjectional phrases for certain evidence of a cut or re- 
vision. He called them “short lines” or “prose.” Since Professor Wilson has 
ceased to put forth these views in his recent editions of the plays, in spite of 
every temptation to do so, we must assume he has changed his mind. But 
Mr. Brown goes on recording all these views and sometimes even agreeing 
with them. 
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Mr. Brown himself feels bound at times to give a bibliographer’s reason 
to explain away a normal line. Thus the line, “Come draw the curtain, 
Nerissa’”’ (11.ix.84), is explained in the note: “The metre is broken and this 
may be a single line of prose (so N.C.S. [i.e. Wilson]); as such it might be evi- 
dence of a cut or alteration during composition.”’ If Mr. Brown will turn to 
Abbott, he will find this passage covered by the paragraph on what he terms 
“amphibious sections” (§513). 

Extrametrical words may also occur in the middle of a line. At I1.ii.101 
we have the line “To entrap the wisest. Therefore thou gaudy gold,...” 
Mr. Brown’s note is: “ ‘The misprint and the correction have been left side 
by side in Q’ (N.C.S.). Perhaps this Alexandrine should be printed as two 
short lines, indicating a break in the delivery.” There is no misprint, there is 
no correction, there is no Alexandrine. Therefore is extrametrical. It is strange 
that nobody has noticed anything wrong with a line in the same scene, “I 
like your company, therefore forbear a while”’ (111.ii.3). Here again therefore 
is extrametrical. 

If Mr. Brown had studied Abbott carefully he would have found in- 
stances of extrametrical ‘ejaculations’ in the middle of the line (§§ 498, 512). 
He will also find some in Clement M. Ingleby, Shakespeare; The Man and 
The Book, Pt. I. (1881), pp. 71 ff. 

Mr. Brown is too much influenced by bibliographers’ talk when he says 
that herd is a possible form of heard (111.i.97). It is always possible as a mis- 
print, of course. I do not know what evidence Mr. Brown has to show that it 
could occur in manuscript, in Shakespeare’s foul papers. He gives none. The 
spelling heard occurs eight times in the first quarter of the Merchant of Venice. 
The usual variant form in the editions supposed to be printed from Shakes- 
peare’s foul papers is hard. This represented a pronunciation which Shakes- 
peare certainly knew and which he may have used himself (see Kékeritz, pp. 
250 ff.). It is true that the NED gives herd for the sixteenth century. How- 
ever, its only example is from Ld. Berners (1533). If Mr. Brown’s statement is 
based on the NED, then it ought never to have been made. That the VED 
found herd somewhere or other some time or other in the sixteenth century 
does not constitute a probability that Shakespeare—or anybody else—used it 
in 1600. Bibliographers must learn to sift with understanding and discrimi- 
nation the rich variety of information which the NED provides so generously. 

Mr. Brown’s notes on grammar suffer from the same vagueness. Of 
undertook (t1.iv.7) he says: “‘an Elizabethan form of the past participle.” 
(He overlooks the equally Elizabethan past participle spoke two lines above). 
Of course undertook is Elizabethan; if it were not so, it would not be there. 
The bibliographers’ vice of indiscriminately labeling spelling and usages as 
Elizabethan results in sheer futility. It tells us nothing. We want to know 
what Elizabethans used the form and when. As a matter of fact the use of the 
preterite form as a past participle is an outstanding feature of Shakespeare’s 
style. He appears to have more of them than any other Elizabethan dramatist. 
(See my History of Ablaut from Caxton to the End of the Elizabethan Period 
{Bonn: Hanstein, 1910], p. 97.) Daring experimentation with forms not sanc- 

tioned by the purists gave Shakespeare’s style its freshness and vigor and 
kept it from becoming stuffy. Ironically while these venturesome usages 
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would impress Elizabethans, favorably or unfavorably, either by their new- 
ness or at least by their defiance of literary convention, they nowadays ap- 
pear to be archaisms. The conservative usage of the 1611 Bible is for us much 
more ‘modern.’ 

Again Mr. Brown says that “fretten is an irregular form of fretted” 
(1v.i.77). Such language! It almost makes a professional philologist scream in 
pain. To put it in words that the students for whom this edition is intended 
will understand, fret originally belonged to the same class of “‘strong’”’ verbs 
as eat. Fretten is the direct descendant of the Old English participle. During 
the fifteenth century fretted took its place and it became what the booksellers 
call excessively rare. Outside of Shakespeare I found only one example of it 
in the sixteenth century, in Coverdale’s translation of the Bible. The NED 
gives no example for the sixteenth century. It is indeed one of the few archaic 
participles in Shakespeare. The business of an editor is to show how Shakes- 
speare enhanced the charm of his lines by using a form that was rare and 
archaic and to point out how much was lost when the Folio substituted fretted 
for fretten. 

There is altogether too much talk of “alteration’’ and “uncorrected 
papers.” Thus at 111.i.66 the Qo notes the entrance of a serving-man and then 
goes on to give his speech without a speech-heading. Mr. Brown says “this 
may suggest an alteration in the copy... ” (p. 73). But a Qo will frequently 
drop a speech-heading after noting an entrance. Thus Q1 of Titus Andronicus 
on A3b, (Marcus Andronicus with the Crowne.), Aga (Enter a Captaine.), 
Bib (Enter Lauinia.), D4a (Enter Aron with two of Titus sonnes.), E2a 
(Enter Marcus from hunting.). None of these entries is followed by a speech- 
heading. Mr. Brown ought to have studied all the quartos that scholars agree 
to have been printed from foul papers. They have much in common. The same 
goes for his study of the spelling. He would have learned a great deal about 
the spelling by looking at the co 1artos-printed-from-foul-papers as a whole. 

Mr. Brown has referred to Tilley’s Dictionary of Elizabethan Proverbs 
occasionally, but he has only too often ignored the help it would give him. 
The concealed proverb is an important element of Shakespeare’s style. Unless 
the students for whom the Arden edition is intended are taught to recognize 
it, they will often miss Shakespeare’s meaning. Shakespeare liked just to hint 
at a proverb, to quote only a part of it, or to refer to it as it were in reverse by 
twisting its form. At times only the idea is there without a word of the prov- 
erb referred to. We have an example of partial quotation in “Since you are 
dear bought, I will love you dear;” (111.ii.312). Portia is having fun with 
Bassanio and we cannot understand her unless we recognize the proverb, 
Dear bought and far-fetched are dainties for ladies (D12 in Tilley). Pope, not 
knowing the proverb and so missing the fun, struck out the line as unworthy 
of Shakespeare. Mr. Brown discusses the sentence in his Introduction (p. 
lvii), and by ignoring the proverb he, too, misses the fun. Again the line 
“For a light wife doth make a heavy husband” (v.i.130) is twisted from A 
good wife makes a good husband (Tilley W 351). The two compounds ‘wife’ 
and ‘husband’ are present but they are made to say something different from 
the original proverb. The “‘strumpet wind” (11.vi.16, 19) is an example of 
referring to a proverb—/ree as air (Tilley A88)—without actually quoting it. 
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Shakespeare again does this beautifully in “the air, a chartered libertine is 
still” (Henry V,1.i.47) and “the bawdy wind that kisses all it meets” (Oth. 
1v.ii.78). I may not be able to infect Mr. Brown—or anybody else so far as 
that goes—with my enthusiasm for Shakespeare’s proverbs. But since it was 
“Elizabethan” to mask proverbs so adroitly that a modern reader often fails 
to recognize them, it is an editor’s duty to point them out. They form a 
characteristic mode of expression which sets off Elizabethan style sharply 
from ours. For these reasons our students must be trained to detect, under- 
stand, and enjoy them. 

The failings I have noted in Mr. Brown’s edition are not peculiar to him. 
They are liable to occur in any edition of Shakespeare. I have nearly com- 
pleted collating the editions of Titus Andronicus that have appeared since 
Rowe. So far as I have gone (some few are still to come) I have not found in 
this period of almost 250 years a single editor who could be trusted to deal 
with Shakespeare’s metre competently. In matters of philology,—in whatever 
pertains to grammar, spelling or word-usage—editors are somewhat more 
competent. One or two can be fully trusted to deal with linguistic problems. 
Some of the others will on occasions all too infrequent reach for a standard 
work on Elizabethan grammar before making an emendation or ‘explicating’ 
the text. Fragmentation is the prevailing vice. Editors cheerfully isolate from 
the rest of the play the point they discuss. It does not occur to them that they 
must begin by asking what is its function or, if not that, its relation to some 
larger whole. If the Arden series is to be properly useful it would seem neces- 
sary to ask the editors to be good enough to spend a few weeks studying the 
technique of Elizabethan blank verse before they lay hands on a play. A 
competent philologist ought to supervise the notes on language and spelling. 
Since Tilley has listed all the proverbs used for each separate play, there is 
no difficulty in doing a good job with them. Some bibliographers like McKer- 
row, Bowers and Hinman have immensely enlarged our knowledge of Eliza- 
bethan texts. There are others whose judgments the editor should regard 
with caution. 

The truism is something musty that editorship demands a perfection of 
which no man is capable. But one ought to be able to assume that the editors 
of the important Arden series will not be found wanting in dealing with such 
matters as have been discussed here. Meanwhile to come back to where this 
review started from, Mr. Brown has worked hard and has produced an edition 
packed with information from which not the student only but also the 
scholar will derive great benefit. As editions of Shakespeare go, it ranks as 
good. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE 
Washington, D. C. 


FLAMING MrintsTER: A Stupy oF Othello As TRAGEDY OF LOVE AND HATE. By 
G. R. Elliott. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1953. 


THIS Is a very interesting book, and if taken for what it does rather than for 
what it seems to profess to do, it is a valuable one. It begins as if it were de- 
signed to correct the distortion which the “individualistic or nineteenth-cen- 
tury insights into Shakespeare”’ (p. viii, n. 2) had wrought in the interpre- 
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tation of Shakespearean tragedy. It goes on to remind us very properly of 
the pre-eminence of the motif of pride in Renaissance thought, (p. xvi), and 
to suggest relations between Milton’s and Shakespeare’s handling of that 
theme (p. xvii ff.) that are not always remembered by their respective critics 
today. All this would seem to imply that what is to follow is an objective study 
of the play in the context of the ethical and psychological thinking of its time. 
And this expectation is heightened by the promise which the author has al- 
ready given of a “close-up restudy . . . scene by scene” (p. viii). 

What follows is, indeed, an admirable piece of close study in the modern 
manner, with happily the emphasis not on the aesthetic values usually 
stressed in contemporary close reading, but rather the psychological and ethi- 
cal, so often neglected in such analyses. The result is a most delicate and 
perceptive study of human relations, especially in their most intimate and 
exacting and crucial arena, marriage, with some side-glances at the fields of 
friendship and diplomacy. Mr. Elliott is most scrupulous in documenting his 
analysis from the text of the play, and he is, on the whole, conservative in 
conjecture and implication. But essentially his method is a triumph of the re- 
pudiated nineteenth century “individualistic insights.” 

This is nowhere more apparent than in the basic conception of the rela- 
tions of men and women in marriage on which the whole judgment of the 
fatally defective nature of Othello’s love is based. That is a very lofty view 
of marriage, but Mr. Elliott does not make any real effort to relate it to the 
ideas of Shakespeare’s age. It would, indeed, be very hard to do so, for it is a 
very modern view of marriage. This does not mean that Mr. Elliott has read 
into the play or misinterpreted what is there; he is much too precise a reader 
for that. But in his judgment of Othello as a husband, he is measuring him 
against a standard that is subtly but basically different from anything Othello 
or most of Shakespeare’s contemporaries would have understood. To put it 
simply, the effort to understand his wife as an independent individual that 
Mr. Elliott rightly suggests might have saved Othello much of his disaster, 
was not by any means the first step in the usual Elizabethan’s approach to 
marriage. And the fact that Othello had so little time to learn those things 
that no theory of marriage or anything else human can completely compass in 
any age is not so steadily remembered as it should be. 

And though Shakespeare affords the data for Mr. Elliott’s brilliant study 
of the destructive possibilities of the silence of the too proud to explain or ask 
for explanation (p. 144), it may again be wondered if that would have struck 
the Elizabethan as the major manifestation of the sin through which the 
angels fell. It sounds a little more like the author of My Last Duchess, just as 
“the jealous and secretive pride” imputed quite justly to Othello (p. 225) has 
in that way of putting it a touch of Blake. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Elliott has well defined something that universally poisons human relations, 
and has analyzed the case histories of Othello and Cassio, and Othello and 
Desdemona, magnificently. But there is a touch of irony in the role which 
misunderstanding plays in Shakespeare’s tragedies that is even larger and 
more mysterious. 

And there is more than a touch of irony in the fact that idealism itself 
(not, by the way, an Elizabethan concept) should be so fatally blinding. There 
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may be something of arrogance in what Mr. Elliott defines as Desdemona’s 
preoccupation with “her ideal of his (Othello’s) inner goodness” (p. 127), but 
it is hard to accept self-will as the explanation of her loving too much “her 
own conception of Othello” (p. 158). The madness of all lovers in their con- 
templation of their beloved was too familiar an Elizabethan dramatic as well 
as lyric theme to be passed over here. 

And so is the power of the deceiver. Mr. Elliott quite rightly points out 
the lack of proportion evidenced in the uncertainty of some modern actors as 
to whether in this play “the hero or the villain provides the greater role”’ (p. 
ix), and he has produced more than enough evidence to justify his thesis that 
“Othello himself is the main cause of Othello’s ruin” (p. 206), but he goes too 
far in his effort to cut Iago down to:size. To speak of Iago’s “small, acute 
mind” (p. 79), 1s to miss some of the horror of the Machiavel, and to see “‘the 
hero and the villain . . . mysteriously coalescing under pressure of the powers 
of evil” in the finale of the Temptation Scene (p. 137) is, however striking an 
insight, a basically misleading one. 

But with all the questions this book raises as to its appreciation of Eliza- 
bethan attitudes and feelings, it remains a very interesting and often pro- 
foundly moving modern reading of a great marriage story, a tribute to the 
power with which Shakespeare, like every great artist, reaches beyond his 
time—a tribute, too, to the extension of possibilities that twentieth-century 
close reading has brought to “the individualistic insights” of the nineteenth 
century. 

HELEN C. WHITE 
University of Wisconsin 


THe Poetry oF MEpITATION: A StupDy IN ENGLISH RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Louis L. Martz. (Yale Studies in 
English, Volume 125.) New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. $5.00. 


THIs Is both an illuminating and a suggestive contribution to the contem- 
porary study of seventeenth-century religious literature. Mr. Martz has 
brought to bear on his subject a very broad yet precise knowledge of not only 
the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola but of the whole body of Jesuit 
devotional literature that flowed from that source. The book begins with a 
penetrating analysis of the art of meditation as it was defined and system- 
atized in this literature, especially with reference to “those aspects of medi- 
tation that may be called potential poetry: those aspects that provided a 
discipline and cultivated an outlook akin to that which we find expressed in 
English religous poetry of the seventeenth century” (p. 21). Against that 
background he takes up in detail the work of three poets, the appropriateness 
of whose choice no one will, I think, question: Southwell, Donne, and Her- 
bert. The result of that examination not only illustrates “the many ways in 
which meditation seems to have coalesced with strictly poetical traditions of 
the Renaissance” (p. 21), but throws not a little fresh light on the obscurer 
aspects of the work of these men and on the general development of poetry in 
this period. 

This particular application demonstrates both the suggestiveness of Mr. 
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Martz’s approach and its limitations. For example, the comparison of those 
poems of Southwell’s which are clearly successful as poetry and those which 
are less satisfactory reveals the insufficiency of any one influence, however 
rich and complex, to account entirely for the development of even one man 
(p. 186 ff.). There can be no doubt of the general relevance of Mr. Martz’s 
analysis of the techniques of meditation to Donne’s work, whether or not one 
agrees with such details as his suggestion of vocational preoccupation in the 
Anniversaries (p. 218 ff.). But while a consideration of Donne’s work against 
this background proves most illuminating for the study of its structure, it 
throws into fresh relief the independence and the freshness of Donne’s hand- 
ling of even the most traditional materials. 

Mr. Martz’s analysis is probably most fruitful in the case of Herbert, 
and there, interestingly enough, he points out the limitations of the Ignatian 
influence and its modulation by the Salesian (p. 249 ff.), to say nothing of 
others. And here it should be added that in all these studies Mr. Martz has 
shown that he is quite aware that the specifically religious influences are al- 
ways operating in a context of more general poetic influences. 

In all of this Mr. Martz has put us very much in his debt. And he has 
made an important contribution to our general consideration of aesthetic 
theory in his analysis of the common ground between meditation and poetic 
creation. Both involve the cultivation and the organization of the inner life. 
Both have their problems of expression, involving both the exploration and 
the discipline of the spirit’s resources. It is surely no accident that this particu- 
lar triumph of their cooperation comes out of a period devoted beyond most 
to the analysis and the organization of the processes of the mind. It is quite 
possible to see in metaphysical poetry an expression of that effort as distinc- 
tive as the contemporary advance in scientific method. 

But when one goes beyond that to try to define a type of meditative 
poetry one runs into certain problems. The present reviewer welcomes Mr. 
Martz’s rejection of the word “‘mystical” for the type (p. 20). But I am not 
sure that “meditation” is an entirely happy choice either. I should, I think, 
consider more seriously than Mr. Martz does the possibility of “‘contempla- 
tive.” It would have its difficulties, especially in the case of Donne. And it has 
its difficulties with regard to the contemplative tradition itself. For contem- 
plation is used both for the intellectual stage beyond meditation and for the 
spiritual stage beyond that, in which the more direct contact with Reality is 
achieved. Mr. Martz is certainly right in preferring the term “meditation” 
for the systematic and progressive analysis of experience which plays so large 
a part in the work of all these poets, especially of Donne. But I am not sure 
that “contemplative” would not be more adequate when Mr. Martz reaches 
out beyond this period, back to the Middle Ages and ahead to the twentieth 
century. He is quite aware of the difference between the fourteenth century 
and the seventeenth century when, for instance, he very finely points out 
that “under the impulse of the art of meditation, religious poetry of the 
seventeenth century resembles a universal descant upon the devout plain- 
song of medieval piety” (p. 117). But when he says, “Meditation was a disci- 
pline directed toward creating the ‘act of pure attention’ which D. H. Law- 
rence saw as essential to all significant discovery or decision” (p. 67), it seems 
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to me that he is getting close to the concentrated integration of the higher 
reaches of contemplation, and something like that is clearly implied in his 
very interesting analysis of what Yeats was perhaps not entirely consciously 
seeking in his Hermetic endeavors (p. 328). In other words, the effort at 
integration that is distinctive of contemplation plays a larger part, I think, 
in the success of the greatest metaphysical poets than the word “meditation,” 
even in its technical sense, quite covers. 

There is also a problem of organization in this book. It is a very difficult 
thing which Mr. Martz has undertaken to do. He is calling attention to a fac- 
tor in the poetic life of this period which has not received the attention it 
should, and he very properly concentrates upon that. There, of course, lies 
the very great value of his book. But there is, also, the question of proportion. 
It would be going too far to say that Mr. Martz has exaggerated the impor- 
tance of the Ignatian influence. He clearly recognizes that the Ignatian for- 
mulation is not original with Ignatius of Loyola, and that. it is far from being 
the only channel of influence through which such organization of the tech- 
niques of the interior religious life affected poetry. He makes that abundantly 
clear throughout. But I think the whole perspective would be a little surer if 
Mr. Martz had taken a leaf from the book of his model and begun with a 
firmer composition of time and place. For example, he lays a good deal of 
stress on the impact of Continental methods of meditation upon English piety, 
but not so much on the fact that the Continental literature involved repre- 
sents a new development in an old tradition that had once been operative in 
England and to a very considerable extent still was. Again, Mr. Martz prop- 
erly emphasizes the growing concern over the fashion in which secular in- 
terests, particularly those of romantic love, had monopolized the field of 
poetry (p. 180), a concern most memorably expressed by Southwell and Her- 
bert. But he does not come anywhere near doing justice to another factor in 
this whole poetic development, and that is the growing realization of the de- 
structiveness of the concentration on theological controversy which had 
characterized the period of the Protestant Reformation. The concentration 
upon controversy had from the point of view of the Reformer been necessary, 
but by the end of the sixteenth century it was widely feared in Anglican circles 
that the victory might be a hollow one, and the necessity of cultivating the 
inner life of religion was appreciated in many quarters. Mr. Martz has pointed 
out Baxter’s awareness of the problem (pp. 154 ff.) in 1650, and one may say 
that not dissimilar circumstances had led to that discovery in the century 
before in the non-Puritan group. Indeed, I think it might be possible to make 
some very interesting comparisons between this period and an even earlier 
period with regard to the fissure between the theologians and the “devotees 
of affective piety” that Mr. Martz reminds us had developed in the later 
Middle Ages (p. 112). Certainly, for however differing reasons and in what- 
ever differing ways, both the Continental Catholic world and the Anglican 
world were aware of a great spiritual crisis for which deliberately designed 
and directed remedies were needed. 

It is here that the Jesuits proved so remarkably ef‘ective. Ignatius of 
Loyola was drawing upon ancient traditions of discipline and organization 
of the inner life, but it was the mark of his genius that he knew how to 
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fashion from those traditions techniques that would meet the needs of his 
own time. He was, of course, not the first contemplative who had been con- 
cerned with making the resources of the contemplative life available to the 
layman living in the world. One has only to look at the efforts of Richard 
Whitford, the translator of the Imitation of Christ, the importance of which 
Mr. Martz so well appreciates (p. 185). But Ignatius of Loyola and his fol- 
lowers were much more adept at giving the layman, not only the principles 
and general directions which Whitford could set forth so well in his homely 
fashion, but in furnishing him with specific techniques and forms which the 
inexpert could use. Ignatius shows that practical recognition of human limi- 
tation which Whitford and his more traditional colleagues found so hard to 
reckon with, and which interestingly enough, many of the Reformers met so 
resourcefully. It might also be added that Ignatius and his followers showed a 
readier understanding of the arts of publicity than did most of their longer 
established rivals, and above all the ability to meet men’s minds on the 
ground where they were and to make out of the tastes and interests which 
they manifested in their daily life the instruments for the winning of their co- 
operation. He was, of course, not without opposition and reaction even on his 
own side, as Mr. Martz so well points out in his discussion of Salesian modi- 
fications (pp. 146-49). But his influence was none the less quite as epoch- 
making as Mr. Martz suggests. It would, I think, have strengthened the over- 
all effect of this book if the author had taken time in the beginning to set his 
context a little more systematically. It would have protected him against 
suspicion of overdoing a very good idea. But even as it stands, the book is a 
helpful and genuinely important one. 
HELEN C. WHITE 
University of Wisconsin 


DRYDEN AND THE ART OF TRANSLATION. By William Frost. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1955. Pp. 100. $3.50. 


THE TITLE of this well-written monograph is intended to indicate that it in- 
cludes an analysis of the theory of translation as well as of Dryden’s practice. 
It is interesting to observe that Mr. Frost comes to the same conclusion as 
to the proper method of translation that Dryden did in his preface to Ovid’s 
Epistles, his first venture in the medium; but where Dryden could limit his 
references to Jonson and to Denham and Cowley as undesirable extremes, 
such has been the proliferation of lunatic theory in the past three centuries 
that Mr. Frost’s winnowing takes more than 20 pages. The remainder of his 
volume consists of an examination of Dryden’s success, or lack of it, in ren- 
dering details and communicating the spirit of Chaucer, Virgil, and Juvenal, 
with two additional examples from Lucretius, and one from the Metamor- 
phoses. 

Of this portion of his volume Mr. Frost warns us, “The prospect for any 
student of Dryden as a translator is a wide one; and the aim of this study is 
exploratory.” As such, one cannot quarrel with its method. Mr. Frost pro- 
ceeds from translations of individual words or groups of words through lines, 
couplets, and verse paragraphs to general prablems of the mock-heroic and 
heroic. He has included with his original examples a good selection of passages 
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upon which others have commented. He has often provided rival translations 
for comparison. On the whole, Dryden comes off well, as we might expect; in 
one passage (NPT 4416-21) Mr. Frost even prefers him to his original. 

Mr. Frost has always before him the high goal of contributing through 
criticism to our appreciation of Dryden’s abilities. His critical judgments are 
not lightly made, but it isprobably true that, speaking in the mass, his sum- 
maries of Dryden’s practice are more likely to convince than his estimates of 
particular passages. One can agree that a line in Dryden has “beautiful bal- 
ance, alliteration, and assonance,” for these are mensurable qualities, but how 
can one really agree or disagree with the statement that its original in Virgil 
has, owing to the m, nm, and a sounds, “a fixed, marmoreal quality”? There 
are two or three similar judgments. One occasionally senses also that Mr. 
Frost has forgotten that Dryden is, after all, translating; he seems clearly to 
have forgotten when he compares Dryden’s translation with Johnson’s imi- 
tation of Juvenal, and praises the latter’s more “meaty” couplets. These, how- 
ever are minor points, and do not detract from the considerable interest and 
value of his work. 

Vinton A. DEARING 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


PERSONIFICATION IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH Poetry. By Chester 
F. Chapin. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1955. Pp. x+175. $3.00. 


IT Is heartening that critics of eighteenth-century poetic style are no longer 
content with the sweeping condemnatory evaluations made by the Victorians 
and their immediate successors. Not only have the poetic manners of Dryden, 
Pope, Swift, and Johnson been significantly and sympathetically revaluated, 
but in addition (such is the receptive critical temper attending the more 
serious view of art) we are conditioned to distrust an aesthetic which disposes 
of large areas of poetic style as “clichés,” “formulae,” and “mechanical de- 
vices.” Instead, the modern critic is tempted to ask whether by finding the 
truly relevant frame of reference, even if it is no longer an active and vital 
one, he can discover the degree to which the so-called clichés are artistically 
functional to the poem at hand. 

It is greatly to Mr. Chapin’s credit that in this spirit he has set himself 
the task of examining eighteenth-century personification by studying both the 
writings of the theorists and the poetry in which the figure appears. The first 
half of his book, therefore, is an excellent reordering of what is known about 
the relevant eighteenth-century theories. Quite rightly, Chapin finds Addi- 
son’s adaptation of Lockean psychology central to the subsequent interpre- 
tation of personification. Because in fashioning the figure the imagination 
both draws from sensory images and calls into perceptible being an abstrac- 
tion, which has no existence in reality, the personified abstraction is an ob- 
ject of sensory perception and also a creation, or fiction, of the mind. Chapin 
therefore proceeds to trace those thecries which emphasize the belief that 
personifying is a creative act of the imagination, rather than the work of the 
rational faculty, and those theories which emphasize the pictorial vividness 
of the figure. This he has done thoughtfully and with nice discrimination. 
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But Chapin is not content to be a mere historian of theory; he wishes 
also to evaluate. For this purpose he distinguishes between the “allegorical” 
personification that results from the Addisonian theories and what he calls the 
“metaphoric,” or “rhetorical,’”’ use of the figure. The first comes about when 
the pictorial making of the personification is conceived of as the highest a- 
chievement of the imagination and becomes identified with poetry itself. The 
“rhetorical” form is produced when “there is reference to something outside 
the abstraction itself”; that is, when something specific in particular men 
and society is the referent, and when, therefore, in its use in a poem the 
personification is more relevant for the idea it contains than for its imagery. 
“Personifications become ‘real’ to the eighteenth-century mind when they 
are felt as dramatizations of the values, affections, or qualities which relate 
to the activities of man in the empirical world [i.e., “rhetorical,” or “meta- 
phoric,” personifications}—not when they are projected as figures from a 
world of vision [i.e., “allegorical” personifications].” 

Unfortunately, Chapin’s discriminations are too simple and pat, and 
his critical procedures are rather muddled. Despite his insistence that per- 
sonification is a device of art, and not an art product, he does in effect evaluate 
it as an art form in and for itself, independent of its activity in individual 
poems, or, at best, only in fragments of poems. Hence his blanket approval 
of the “metaphoric” personification and his only slightly tempered disappro- 
val of the “allegorical” type. The choice of these mutually exclusive terms 
and the consequent sharp discrimination between the two types are largely 
responsible for the critical confusion in the book. Since, as Professor Bertrand 
Bronson has said, personification is “‘radically inseparable from other kinds 
of metaphor,” then, as in any other metaphor, the relative significance of 
image and meaning in a personification is almost infinitely variable; and 
Chapin’s “allegorical” and “rhetorical” types are only the extreme ends of 
the scale, the first essentially imagistic, the second essentially meaningful. 
But neither can be a good or a bad in itself, and evaluation can be made only 
of the relevance of a particular order of personification to a particular poem. 
Chapin’s difficulty with his inadequate critical machinery becomes obvious 
when he deals with Collins and Gray, for, although they use “allegorical” 
personifications, and these are bad in themselves, these poets wrote good 
poems. Chapin therefore can do nothing with his critical dilemma except 
pretend it isn’t there by repeatedly attributing to Gray and Collins “a fine 
and sure literary tact,” a term that reduces all his critical machinery to mere 
divination. 

Quite simply, there can be no meaning in evaluating Collins’ odes to 
“allegorical” personifications against the passages of “rhetorical’’ personifica- 
tion in Johnson’s or Pope’s poems. Chapin is especially instructive in his 
analyses of Johnson and Pope, but the total purpose of Collins’ odes is to 
present, or realize, his abstractions, and Pope and Johnson are making only 
incidental use of the figure. Clearly Johnson’s centering on the ideological 
properties of his personifications would have been foreign to Collins’ purpose, 
and Collins’ centering on the pictorial features of the pure abstraction would 
have been irrelevant to, say, the Vanity of Human Wishes. “When read- 
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ing Warton’s description of Fancy or Collins’ description of Danger,” 
Chapin tells us, “‘we are invited to forget for the moment the innumerable 
instances in which these qualities have been a factor in human affairs in 
favor of the particular embodiment before us. Johnson’s lines [from London] 
exemplify the reverse of this process. Johnson’s image depends for its effec- 
tiveness upon our emotional awareness of the many individual instances in 
which men of worth have been oppressed by poverty.” Chapin would have 
us believe that therefore Johnson’s lines are good, and that Warton’s and 
Collins’ are bad, or at least less good. The distinction drawn may justify an 
ethical judgment, but it certainly does not justify an aesthetic one. 

Had Chapin been faithful to his avowed intention of examining personi- 
fication as a “device of art,” it seems to me he would have avoided his fixed 
critical categories, would have recognized the extensive range of potentialities 
in the eighteenth-century concept of the figure, and would have examined 
the ways in which these potentialities are utilized in individual poems as 
total entities, allowing the functioning of the figure, together with its relevant 
values, in the total context to determine its worth, regardless of whether it 
is predominantly “allegorical” or “rhetorical.” For example, Chapin’s cate- 
gories could not possibly provide adequately for such personifications as 
those with which Pope closes his Windsor Forest. Surely “fair Peace,”’ “barb’- 
rous Discord,” and “‘purple Vengeance” are not “rhetorical’”’ personifications, 
since they do not evoke particular instances, do not refer to “something 
outside the abstraction itself,’’ and are present primarily to bring before the 
reader’s inner sight the visionary abstractions. Presumably, then, Chapin’s 
critical equipment would drive us to classify them as “allegorical” and either 
to object to them on this ground or to tolerate them because of Pope’s 
“poetic tact.” But Chapin’s method of arriving at critical evaluations by the 
examination of mere segments of poems is not a valid one. In the total struc- 
ture of the poem Pope’s personifications perform perfectly and are, indeed, 
demanded by the context. For one thing, Pope has been tracing recent history 
up to the Peace of Utrecht and now, as poet-prophet, foresees the future. 
But obviously the future must be visionary, the prophecy must be a creative 
act of the imagination, and it must be attended with considerable passion; 
and these are precisely the attributes the age accepted as the qualities of 
what Chapin calls the “‘allegorical” personification. Moreover, the personified 
abstractions are the necessary fulfillment of the whole course of the poem, 
which begins with specific and concrete imagery, rises in imaginative and 
emotional ardor to a series of personified things, such as the Loddon and the 
Thames, and in the final prophetic vision reaches the outermost limits of 
the human imagination—the imaginatively realized abstractions that here 
exist only in futurity. The question is not whether the personified abstractions 
are in themselves good or bad kinds of personification nor whether (as 
Chapin believes it is possible and relevant to discover) the poet has “faith 
in the essential reality of these fabrications as reflections of his own ex- 
perience,” as though verisimilitude were not a factor of artistry. What is 
necessary is that, accepting the values the eighteenth century found inherent 
in personification (just as we must accept as inherent in the form the values 
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traditionally associated with, say, the epic or the pastoral), we discover the 
degree to which a personification, with these inherent properties, performs 
in its total immediate poetic environment. 
EARL R, WASSERMAN 
The Johns Hopkins University 


WorpDsworTH: PoETRY AND Prose. Selected by W. M. Merchant. (The 
Reynard Library) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. 883. 


THE EDITOR of selections from Wordsworth is confronted by special difficul- 
ties. The persistent issues in Wordsworth’s criticism—the problem of the 
Two Voices and the question as to whether the poet had a philosophy—were 
stated long ago by Hazlitt and Coleridge, and they have not yet been satis- 
factorily answered—indeed they probably will never be decisively resolved. 
This state of affairs makes all the more difficult the choice of representative 
poems or groups of poems, for, if the selection is rigorous, the result is almost 
bound to be critically tailored so as to constitute an oversimplified answer 
to one or both of the above-mentioned questions; and thus its usefulness as 
an introduction to Wordsworth will be impaired. 

This danger is avoided in Merchant’s selection from Wordsworth’s 
poetry and prose which is, in effect, a survey of a too voluminous poet in a 
truly inviting book. The most prominent omissions are “The Excursion,” 
except for Book I, “The White Doe of Rylstone,” “The Idiot Boy,” and 
about three-fourths of “‘Ecclesiastical Sonnets.’’ Of these, the exclusion of 
“The White Doe” is the most regrettable since that poem is an important 
one in the problem of the Two Voices. These omissions, however, have 
enabled Professor Merchant to avoid excerpts: all of the chosen poems, except 
for “The Borderers,” are printed in their entirety. The selection of prose is 
generous: all of the chief critical works are given, as well as “A Letter to the 
Bishop of Llandaff,” the first “Essay Upon Epitaphs,” “Topographical 
Description of the Country of the Lakes in the North of England,” and 
about one-eighth of ‘“‘The Convention of Cintra.” The letters, though limited 
to forty-five pages, are welcome since they reveal Wordsworth’s interest in 
travel and gardening, his views on public taste and book-learning, and his 
theories of society. The important letters to Charles James Fox and John 
Wilson are printed, but it is to be regretted that the one to Lady Beaumont 
(May 21, 1807) was not included. 

The arrangement of the book is essentially chronological with some 
grouping, as in the case of the criticism and the “Evening Voluntaries.” 
This means of course that the text of “The Prelude” is that of 1805. The 
arrangement has the further advantage of giving pride of place to ““Poems 
in Two Volumes, 1807,” of which only twelve poems are omitted. Despite 
the cool and even contemptuous reception this book had at the time of 
publication, it is the most inviting and rewarding approach to the poetry of 
Wordsworth. The annotation of the poems, consisting of bibliographical 
remarks and extracts from the Fenwick Notes, is compressed and pertinent. 
A question might be raised, however, about the annotation of the letters. 
Does the reader of this volume need to be informed that John Wilson’s 
pen-name was Christopher North and that his works were published in 
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twelve volumes or that Sir George Beaumont was an art collector or that 
Francis Wrangham was prebendary of Chester? In any case the space might 
have been better spent on a different kind of information: for example, to 
learn of Charles James Fox’s decided preference for “Harry Gill,” “The 
Mad Mother,” and “The Idiot” is to be introduced to the problem of the two 
Wordsworths. 

Altogether, this book, thanks to Professor Merchant’s judicious choices 
is an excellent introduction to Wordsworth. So far as format is concerned the 
pleasure of the “general reader” has presumably been considered first of all. 
There are no line numbers except for ““The Prelude” where they are given 
at the top of the page. This is unfortunate since the book is so nearly suited 
to the needs of a serious reader beginning his study of Wordsworth that his 
convenience might have been consulted. 

Roya A, GETTMANN 
University of Illinois 


Tue Hero in EctiPse in VIcToRIAN Fiction. By Mario Praz. Translated 
from the Italian by Angus Davidson. London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. 478. $11.00. 


SOME YEARS ago Professor Mario Praz of the University of Rome, one of 
the most distinguished of continental students of English letters, offered 
in The Romantic Agony a close examination of the more frenetic aspects of 
Romanticism. In The Hero in Eclipse he turns the medal over, studying the 
conservative, bourgeois, and, as he calls it, ““Biedermeier” aspects of, first, 
Romanticism and then, at greater length, Victorianism. Though some scholars 
will question the one-sided, unsympathetic treatment of Thackeray, few will 
deny the validity of Mr. Praz’s thesis. Everyone will appreciate his orderly 
and lucid presentation of a stimulating point of view. 

Mr. Praz’s book, which occasionally wanders from its announced subject 
into pleasant but somewhat rambling by-paths, opens with a sound essay 
on the relation between genre painting and the novel. Mr. Praz finds early 
counterparts of bourgeois Victorian fiction in the anecdotal realism of Ter- 
borch, de Hooch, Vermeer, Vrel, Greuze, and Hogarth, whom he regards as 
the real precursors of Dickens. In their devotion to the poetry and prose of 
ordinary life, in their rejection of the rare, the heroic, the unusual, these 
artists anticipated the unromantics of Biedermeier Victorianism. As for 
English art in the age of Dickens, it was more a branch of literature, we are 
reminded, than of painting. 

In Part I of his study (“Romanticism Turns Bourgeois”) Mr. Praz 
examines the “Victorianism” of certain early nineteenth-century writers. 
The frustration of their revolutionary sympathies drove both Wordsworth 
and Coleridge to introspection and to Nature, and the Ode to Duty marks the 
reaction against the aspiration for unlimited freedom. But Wordsworth’s 
democratization of the heroic, Mr. Praz shrewdly sees, is damaged because 
the heroic is incompletely suppressed. Scott is cited as a forerunner of bour- 
geois Victoriansim by virtue of his deliberate humorous and domestic ex- 
ploitation of incidents of a romantic nature. The Essays of Elia, with their 
nostalgia, quiet humor, and antirhetorical intimacy, are regarded as the 
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quintessence of the middle-class temper. De Quincey, in some respects a 
forerunner of the Decadents, was in fact a disciple of Jean Paul Richter, the 
idol of Biedermeier. Mr. Praz’s section on Peacock, whom he regards as a 
conservative positivist whose superficial Romantic patina soon flakes away, 
is not entirely convincing. With Macaulay, however, he has a writer who 
precisely fits his definitions, and he writes amusingly and well, if somewhat 
at random, of “the perfect bourgeois.” 

In Part II (“The Decline of the Hero’”’) Mr. Praz applies his Biedermeier 
thesis to the work of four major novelists: Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, and 
George Eliot. Dickens, who is viewed from many angles and rarely sympathet- 
ically, is seen as the shallow and somewhat devious apostle of jollity and 
goodness. His fictional reticences and strict orthodoxy in matters of sex are 
sharply contrasted with the latitude of his private morality. On the score 
of the hero, Dickens fashions only sepulchral monuments with mild, stupid 
faces. His originality is to be found not in his protagonists but in fringe 
characters who cont:ibute little or nothing to the plot. The key to Mr. Praz’s 
indictment of Dickeas is perhaps to be found in his view that basically 
Dickens’ failure was one of taste and culture. Yet Mr. Praz admits that 
Dickens was conditioned by his age, that the demands of serial fiction and 
the course of social evolution defeated an essayist and genre portraitist of 
the first rank. Dickens is unrivaled in his descriptions of chaotic, picturesque, 
sinister London and in the animism of his places and landscapes, but his 
art is entirely external and almost entirely bourgeois. To prove such a thesis 
one must ignore all but one plane of a multifaceted writer. 

Mr. Praz is most vulnerable to attack in his treatment of Thackeray, 


whom he regards as the “apostle of mediocrity.” That Thackeray was: 


emotional and represents some of the more sentimental aspects of Victorian 
fiction is probably true, but it is also true that he was an accomplished ironist. 
Mr. Praz quite misunderstands, for example, Thackeray’s tongue-in-cheek 
championship of the second-rate. If Thackeray takes the reader by the hand 
and directs his attention to points of character, he often does so, as in a fre- 
quently misconstrued passage in chap. iii of Vanity Fair, with devastating 
irony. It is a great mistake to read him with a completely literal mind. Mr. 
Praz sometimes falls into this error, as when he gravely discusses the jocular 
“Ballad of Bouillebaisse” as a bourgeois poem. And there are other question- 
able interpretations. We are told that “Thackeray’s ideal in painting was 
Biedermeier.”” Now, the very apotheosis of Biedermeier is the annuals, but 
Thackeray excoriated their sham art on the very grounds which he is said to 
represent. Mr. Praz is on more solid ground in his discussion of Thackeray’s 
rejection of the heroic, of his negation of the epic spirit. This is his somewhat 
ambivalent contribution toward the decline of romanticism. It might be 
pointed out in this regard that Thackeray did mot consider himself in Pen- 
dennis “a terrible realist,” as we are told. The preface explains that the 
reading public, unfortunately, will not tolerate realism, but that the author 
has attempted “a little more frankness than is customary.” Finally, many 
readers will quarrel with Mr. Praz’s sweeping condemnation of Thackeray’s 
style, which he regards as “Addison . . . without magic.” That Thackeray is 
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loose and verbose, given to writing “sentences which are mere sequences of 
clichés, paraphrases, and commonplaces,” will perhaps not be admitted by a 
majority of dispassionate critics. 

One of the surprises of Mr. Praz’s book is his admiration for Trollope, 
who is both “the most typical representative . . . of the Biedermeier spirit” 
and a very satisfactory novelist. Rejecting heroes, deceptions, and surprises, 
as well as the picturesque and the sensational, Trollope gratifies, as Henry 
James perceived, the emotions of recognition. His antiheroic point of view, 
his sharp eye for sham and deceit, and his “ironical bourgeois commonsense” 
made him a quietly effective satirist in the tradition of Chaucer, Boccaccio, 
and Moliére. Mr. Praz takes particular note of what he calls the “‘masochistic 
aspect of many of Trollope’s characters,” emphasizing the perversity of 
Louis Trevelyan and the stubborn obstinacy of Josiah Crawley (who through- 
out is called Aiden Crawley). But Mr. Praz is also aware of the softer qualities 
of Trollope’s nature, which he traces through Trollope’s perception of the 
beauty of “‘insignificant”’ people, particularly Septimus Harding, “the ideal 
of goodness.” Mr. Praz believes that in Trollope alone can we see “the soul 
of the Victorian woman, distorted in Dickens, and in Thackeray eclipsed by 
the shadow of the moralist-commentator.” Trollope continues to interest 
us because, like Proust, he has the skill to write social comedy which in its 
penetration to the “essential elements of a situation . . . constitutes poetry.” 

Mr. Praz brings to a close his quartet of studies in fiction with an exam- 
ination of the novels of George Eliot, whose work notably supports his 
thesis. There are indeed no heroes in George Eliot’s world; Amos Barton, her 
first fictional character, is introduced as the “quintessential extract of 
mediocrity.”” Nor, in fact, are there any villains, unless, fate, which some- 
times assists the passions in spinning the plot, can be so regarded. There is 
minute realistic observation recalling the Dutch masters, whom, as all 
readers of Adam Bede know, George Eliot admired. This careful observation, 
ultimately leading to intimism, is employed in the service of ethics, with 
materials and methods recalling those of Wordsworth, with whom Mr. Praz 
compares George Eliot at length. Her emblematic images and allegories reveal, 
however, a pedestrian, Biedermeier imagination, for ‘‘no light of poetry ever 
emanates from them.” This may be so, yet on Mr. Praz’s own evidence the 
rejection of the heroic and adoption of the commonplace led in her best work 
to the successful representation of 


the gradual action of ordinary causes, the cumulative weight of imponderables, the slow 
course of life, the insensible alteration of character with the years that stiffen it or blunt 
it, the tergiversations of conscience, the progressive slippings into acts not truly desired, 
the imperceptible touch that crystallizes the scattered elements of a situation, the 
tragedies that are like the slow dripping of water day by day, the melancholy waste of 
energy in those of feeble will. 


The novelist who does this makes no mean contribution to our understanding 
of life. 

Mr. Praz rounds out this challenging but severely limited study (which 
seems to be admirably translated) with two appendices. The first treats of 
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Patmore’s The Angel in the House as “the incarnation of Victorian Bieder- 
meier ideals.”” The second, “Rome and the Victorians,” describes the dis- 
approval with which most British visitors, notably Sala, regarded what 
seemed to them the decay of the grandeur that was Rome. 
BRADFORD A. BooTtH 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


GESCHICHTE DER ENGLISCHEN UND AMERIKANISCHEN LITERATUR. Von den 
Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. Von Walter F. Schirmer. Zweite neubear- 
beitete und erweiterte Auflage. Tiibingen: Max Niemeier Verlag, 1954. 
Vols. 1 and 1. Pp. 465, 335. 


PROFESSOR WALTER SCHIRMER has published a comprehensive two-volume 
history of English and American literature. As the author is a distinguished 
scholar with a long experience in the writing of literary history, his work has 
a claim to serious consideration by historians in these fields. The two new 
volumes actually represent a revision of Schirmer’s one-volume Geschichte der 
englischen Literatur (Halle, 1937) with the addition of new chapters discussing 
American literature. There is only one major change in the division of the 
work. The fifteenth century is now included in the section on the Middle Ages 
rather than in that on the Renaissance—one indication of the growing esteem 
for the earlier period. But Schirmer has made many changes in his work: he 
has added several new chapters and revised others wholly or in part. In par- 
ticular, he has rewritten the section devoted to the twentieth century. 
Although the titles of some of the eight major divisions might mislead 
the reader into thinking otherwise, the history is organized rather strictly 
on chronological principles. Actually, “Die Zeit der Renaissance” means the 
sixteenth century, “Die Zeit des religiésen und héfischen Barock” comprises 
the seventeenth century, and “Der Klassizismus’’ spans the whole of the 
eighteenth century. The introductory chapters of each of the eight divisions 
describe general historical, sociological, and cultural events and treat books 
of an informative rather than belletristic nature. Later chapters are devoted 
individually to literary genres such as the epic, lyric poetry, the novel, and 
the drama. The advantage of this method is that it gives a good impression 
of the historic flow of literature in the channels of its different forms. As this 
flow is periodically interrupted, the reader also gains a certain horizontal 
view of the literature of larger periods such as centuries. There are disad- 
vantages, however, in this method. A minor one, admitted by Schirmer, is 
the vexatious but inevitable overlapping of chapters. For instance, a chapter 
on poetry concludes with Blake and the chapter on prose immediately follow- 
ing begins with Defoe. More disturbing are some arrangements which violate 
conventional systems of classification in favér of strict chronology. Chatterton, 
Cowper, Burns, and Blake, admittedly pre-Romantic, are discussed in the 
earlier part of the section devoted to Classicism, while the neo-Classical 
Erasmus Darwin and George Crabbe follow about fifty pages later in the 
section on Romanticism. Professor Schirmer is, of course, right when he 
says that a completely satisfactory arrangement is unattainable. The his- 
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torian has to choose a major criterion as the basis of organization, but he 

must also be prepared to make exceptions to his principles. I believe that 

t Professor Schirmer has followed chronology too slavishly. It seems to me 
that in a book that is primarily intended for the foreign student of English 
and American literature, a sociological and cultural approach would have 
been preferable to the one chosen. It is important that the student realize that 
literature is only one mode of expression of the cultural history of a country. 

' A literary history which stresses cultural periods and the inner connection 
of the arts can help him to this realization. 

Professor Schirmer follows a good practice when he includes works 
written in Latin and French in Great Britain during the medieval period as 
well as those written in English. His treatment of the literature of the present, 

) though it contrasts with that of the literature of the past, is also wisely 
| i executed. Believing that it is too early to come to permanent conclusions 
) about contemporary literature, Schirmer generally describes rather than 
| evaluates such works and gives aids to appreciation rather than peremptory 

q judgments. Unusual is the way in which he integrates English and American 
: i literature. Within the same chapter, he discusses the American works after 
| English works of similar type. By this arrangement he emphasizes the 
dependence of American literature on English works, a dependence which 
is very characteristic of the earlier epochs. Professor Schirmer’s practice 
tends, however, to help perpetuate the not altogether happy status of Ameri- 
can literature in most German universities where it is looked upon as a 
negligible adjunct to English literature and not as an important field of 
knowledge for the otherwise well-trained candidates for the Héhere Lehramt 
(German secondary school teachers’ certificate). 

As the author states, his is not a history of the literati but a history 
of literature. Biographies, “‘the cheapest part of literary history,” are usually 
omitted. There are a few exceptions in which some major writers are intro- 
duced by scant biographical notes. The purpose of the work, that of providing 
“a guide for reading, not a substitute for it,” would have been aided by a 
few more exceptions to Professor Schirmer’s rule, admirable though it is 
on principle. For instance, mention could have been made of Thomas Gray’s 
spells of dejection which put a personal stamp on the gentle melancholy of 
4 the “Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard,” of the scholarly bachelordom 
of Burton which sheds some light on the oddities of the Anatomy, and of 
Shakespeare’s grammar-school education which accounts for much of his 
classical and pseudoclassical learning. 

Professor Schirmer’s method of characterizing a literay work is to start 
with a brief summary of its contents with or without evaluating nuances and 
to let the structural analysis and aesthetic appreciation grow out of this 
summary. His analyses are penetrating and often concisely and strikingly 
j formulated. Thus, in spite of the author’s generally dispassionate style, his 
; history is readable. Of course, in a work of this scope there are some less 
judicious judgments. Chaucer hardly deserves the hackneyed stricture on 
his lack of heart-rending, heroic, and lofty sentiments. Contrary to Matthew 
Arnold’s criticism that Chaucer lacks high seriousness, I believe the medieval 
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poet could express the sublime and did so in passages of the Troilus, and in 
the tales of the Knight and the Prioress. Enthusiastic admirers of certain 
authors may disagree with other descriptions in Schirmer’s work. Thomas 
Hardy’s philosophy, “evolutionary meliorism” in his own words, is painted 
in colors that seem somewhat too somber. Henry James is not so sympa- 
thetically treated as an admirer of James might wish—and incidentally, the 
heroine of Daisy Miller was not a school teacher, as Professor Schirmer has 
it, one of the few errors of fact that I have noticed.! 

This history is particularly valuable as a record of literary achievements, 
for the forms of literature such as novel, drama, and poetry are shown in 
their historical flow. The laws which these forms impose, and the artistic 
intentions of the individual writers are given much emphasis. In this pre- 
sentation the reader becomes acutely aware of the relationship between a 
writer’s aesthetic ideals and their partial or complete realization. The in- 
formed reader is, however, disappointed when he looks for marginal literature 
that is culturally or sociologically important. He will feel, for instance, that 
the racy Marprelate pamphlets deserve a little more than bare mention. 
He will deplore the omission of the autobiographies of Peter Cartwright and 
Lincoln Steffens, which, although admittedly minor from a literary point of 
view, are extremely helpful for an understanding of the American scene. Then 
there are certain far-reaching influences of which students should become 
aware. Such is the influence of Terence on Elizabethan drama. It should 
have been mentioned, all the more as it expresses itself in an edition of 
Terence by Pynson (1495-97), a translation of Andria (1530), and pedagogical 
works like Nicholas Udall’s Flowers of Terence. And certainly, if John Locke’s 
contributions to epistemology are noted in detail, the political writings which 
became so momentous for the framing of the American constitution should 
at least be mentioned. The name of Locke, rather than that of Rousseau, 
should be linked with Thomas Jefferson. Similar criticism could be made 
of the omission of other individual influences such as that of Swedenborg on 
Blake. 

From such criticism of details, it should not be inferred that the work 
is faulty as a whole. Rather it is a remarkable achievement, executed with 
critical acumen, and deriving part of its strength from the self-imposed 
limitations mentioned above. The fact that there is no modern one-man his- 
tory of English and American literature comparable to Professor Schirmer’s 
is significant. It shows how unusual the scope of Professor Schirmer’s knowl- 
edge of literature is. Undoubtedly he profited by the fact that German 
professors of English lecture on much wider areas than their more specialized 
American counterparts. Even so, the acquaintance with the sources them- 
selves displayed by Professor Schirmer is truly amazing, considering that he 
discusses thousands of books. 

Handy in format, broad in scope, thorough in details, these two volumes 


1 The Literary History of England, edited by A. C. Baugh (New York, 1948) is 
omitted in Professor Schirmer’s generally up-to-date bibliography. I have also noted a 
few typographical errors. Vol. 1, p. 455, read: W. E. Schuliz. Vol. 1, p. 376; cancel ed. 
before W. E. Schultz. Vol. m1, p. 182, read: Z. Wagenknecht. 
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are a worthy monument to German literary scholarship. In Germany, the 
work should become one of the standard literary histories. The non-German 
scholar may also use it with profit and enjoyment. 
ROLF SOELLNER 
Illinois Wesleyan University 


Cuttp Drama. By Peter Slade. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
$10.00. 


MR. PETER SLADE is an Englishman with an Idea and an unbounded en- 
thusiasm for it. His book is three hundred and fifty-odd pages of sales talk. 
The theory which he propounds so exhaustively can be summed up briefly: 
it is that all children’s dramatic groups, in school or out, should concern 
themselves exclusively with the spontaneous acting out of their own fantasy 
creations; that they should have no audience, no scripts, and above all, no 
stage. He would, in fact, substitute Child Play (capitalized by him, as are 
numerous other common nouns throughout the book) for children’s plays. 
This, he says, acts “...as stimulation to scholastic attainment, balanced 
happiness and pre-conditioning for obedience.” 

The first section of Mr. Slade’s book is given over entirely to a minute 
description of the actions of a baby and very young Child at Play. For this 
he uses the word “Drama” interchangeably with “‘Play.” When the Child 
finally arrives at school, Drama class continues with more of the same Play. 
This goes on year after year, the written script and the proscenium stage 
being withheld until well along in the teens. Mr. Slade feels that this acts as a 
sort of therapy, allowing the Child to act out and slough off inhibitions, 
suppressed urges, and other undesirable qualities, thus making him better 
adjusted to life. The theory, of course, did not originate with Mr. Slade. It 
is in common use with psychiatrists, both for discovering the source of some 
emotional troubles and for curing them. He simply applies the cure first, in 
case the disease should develop. It is also an important part of all dramatic 
training. Every dramatic teacher uses it with very young children to introduce 
them to the art of telling stories with actions as well as words. As they grow 
older, improvisation and pantomime are essential in learning body control 
and the creation of characters, but to limit the training to these two things 
would be to lose much of the value of a drama course; and to eliminate the 
audience would be to remove a basic essential. Again and again Mr. Slade 
says of some group he visited that the “Children noticed Self and Absorption 
dropped, the children becoming confused and stiff.” Since the purpose of a 
drama course is to teach the child to tell a story in both action and words, 
an audience to tell it to is necessary. Since his power of invention is some- 
what limited, and he is eager for new stories and new adventures, he usually 
wants a script play as soon as he can read, and in his effort to make this stage 
character “come alive’ he soon loses his self-consciousness and improves 
his voice. 

Nearly a hundred pages of Mr. Slade’s book are given over to the 
detailed retelling of nonsense-plots improvised by children, with great em- 
phasis on whether or not the Children moved in circles, and how much they 
“‘flowed”’ on and off the stage. There is another section of advice to teachers— 
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good advice, but quite familiar; and at the end there is a section devoted to 
flattering remarks made to Mr. Slade by children and adults, and a long list 
of questions he has been asked and his answers to them. The book has a good 
deal of humor and Mr. Slade shows himself throughout to be a delightful 
person, deeply fond of children, and probably an excellent dramatic teacher, 
despite his Theory. 
ELEANOR B. MUNGER 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE Eppas. By Jéhann S. Hannesson. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1955. Pp. 110. 


rHIs Is a supplement to the Bibliography of the Eddas published as No. xu 
of Islandica (1920) by Halldér Hermannsson. It is proper that, being such, 
in both essentials and details it is modeled on its predecessor, even with 
regard to the titles “Semundar Edda” and “Snorra Edda,” now generally 
abandoned in favor of “Poetic Edda” and “Prose Edda”: concerning the 
first collection we are certain that Semund had nothing to do with it; con- 
cerning the second, we are not so sure that Snorri was the author of the 
whole. Neither is it the fault of the compiler that, most regrettably and an- 
noyingly, the abbreviations for the titles of journals, etc., in the bibliographies 
of Acta Philologica Scandinavica, Arkiv for Nordisk Filologi, Jahresberichte, 
and this publication are all different. But in the list of abbreviations he should 
have included both Jahresberichte (frequently containing the succinct opinions 
of eminent scholars) and the Dutch periodical Museum. And since the An- 
seiger fiir deutsches Altertum appears (and is bound) with the similarly named 
Zeitschrift, the two might profitably be listed together. 

The material is circumspectly and competently assembled. I have noted 
few omissions. Among the more serious ones I may mention M. Olsen’s 
Gude- og Heltesagn (Kristiania, 1922) and the English translation of that 
excellent work (N.Y., 1926); Fr. Paasche’s Snorre Sturlason og Sturlungerne 
(Kristiania, 1922); M. H. Ninck, Wodan und der germanische Schicksalsglaube 
(Jena, 1935); the articles by F. P. Magoun, “Scottish History in the ‘Lay of 
Gurun’ (Guruns 1j68),”’ Studia neophilologica, x1v (1941-42), 1-24; and F. O. 
Schrader, “Beziehungen zwischen Veda und Edda,” A/fdA, Lxxvt (1940), 
66-69; the writer’s ‘Comments on Three Eddic Passages,”’ SS, x1x (1947), 
298-305. There is some unevenness in the citation of reviews. None are given, 
e.g., of such important works as J. de Vries’ Alinordische Literaturgeschichte, 
F. Jénsson’s Den oldnorske og islandske Litteraturs Historie, 1 (1920), A. 
Heusler’s Deutsche Versgeschichte, t (1925).—H. R. Ellis’ The Road to Hel was 
reviewed by the writer in SS, x1x (1946), 37-39; B. S. Phillpotts’ Edda and 
Saga by R. Beck in JEGP, xxxmt (1934), 147-49; J. Helgason’s Norrgn 
Litteraturhistorie by St. Einarsson, ibid., xxxtv (1935), 243-44; F. T. Wood’s 
Eddic Lays by the writer in GR, xvit (1942), 132-33. 

Few typographical errors were noted (e.g. in nos. 72, 242, 294); also the 
(indispensable) index, so far as sampled, is reliable. 

As can be inferred from this bibliography of over one hundred pages, 
Eddic studies have continued to be pursued vigorously during the last quarter 
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of a century. The major contributicns still come from Scandinavia, Germany, 
Holland; but it is gratifying to note that American scholars like A. M. 
Sturtevant, Philippson, Malone, K. Reichardt have pushed to the front 
with solid work. As to Germany, more than 30 new translations of the whole 
or parts of the Poetic Edda evince a continuing strong influence, all apart from 
the crackpot scores of publications due to the Hitler Nordic craze. 

Lee M. HOLLANDER 


The University of Texas 


STUDIEN ZU DEN ALTSACHSISCHEN PERSONENNAMEN DES II. UND 12. JAHR- 
HUNDERTS. Von Wilhelm Schlaug. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung 
der Doktorwiirde, Lund, 1955. (Lunder germanistische Forschungen, 
herausgegeben von Erik Rooth, Nr. 30). Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1955. 
Pp. 250. Sw. Kr. 20. 


SCHOLARS are agreed that in the field of personal proper names the need 
is now for regional surveys covering crucial years of development (see E. 
Schwarz, Deutsche Namenforschung, 1949, p. 12). A look at the bibliography 
in F. Stroh’s Handbuch (1952) will further convince us that in the special 
field of Low German personal names the late Old Saxon period has not 
been sufficiently investigated. Hence this Lund doctoral thesis, written 
under the guidance of the noted expert in Saxonicis, Professor Erik Rooth, 
will certainly be welcome. The author has based his work on rich collections 
of deeds, land registers, rolls of bondsmen, necrologies, and chronicles, con- 
centrating on the years 1000-1150, during which there is a dearth of Old 
Saxon literary monuments. And indeed his research has been phonologically 
rewarding since an important change like the one from th to d is perfectly 
mirrored in his material. Full and shortened first names (Voll- und Kurz- 
namen) are dealt with separately. The latter group, to be sure, is a motley 
one, since it includes simple names like Vadar or Vechenlenze (= Vigilantius) 
and compounds like Unergus, Unuwanus, Demoda, Frumid. As in Foerste- 
mann’s namebook, Christian first names have been omitted, or nearly so. 
They are avowedly scarce. (Perhaps a hint could have been given as to 
whether New Testament names, apart from Steppo= Stephanus, are among 
them. For in view of the “equations” Saleman=Salomon, Siegmund= 
Simon, Amsuerus=Assuerus, etc., one might consider the possibility of 
Tabita being a blend between a German “‘Kurzform” and the name occurring 
in Acts 9:36. The similarity might, of course, be a coincidence, as with 
German Anna.) Improving on Foerstemann’s setup, the author has indicated 
the social status of each individual name-bearer. No tangible result is evident 
in this respect, except for the greater use of ““Kurzformen” in the land regis- 
ters. Cautious in his etymologies and careful in his weighing of foreign in- 
fluences, the author has provided us with a reliable and informative name- 
book. Misprints are rare; we mention Der (p. 42, line 4) and the fact that this 
reviewer, when looking up her own family name, found herself referred to 
Adelolfus, whereas the main entry comes under the heading of Adulf. 
HELEN ADOLF 


Pennsylvania State University 
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GERMANISTISCHE NEUAUSGABEN UND FORTSETZUNGEN 


A Mippie Hicn GERMAN Primer. By Joseph Wright. Fifth edition, revised 
by M. O’C. Walshe. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1955. Pp. viii+ 227. 


DIE VIERTE AUFLAGE des bekannten und bewahrten mhd. Elementarbuches 
hatte durchgreifende Neuerungen von der Hand des gegenwirtigen Heraus- 
gebers gebracht. Mit Riicksicht auf geinderte britische Studienpline war 
eine ausfiihrlichere Verbindung der mhd. Grammatik mit der neuhoch- 
deutschen hergestellt und die Ableitung aus der althochdeutschen erheblich 
eingeschrinkt worden. Der gestrafften Formenlehre entsprach eine erweiterte 
Satzlehre. Ein Kapitel iiber Verslehre war angefiigt. Alles dies begegnete 
sich mit den Bediirfnissen des amerikanischen Unterrichts. 

Die fiinfte Auflage bringt nur einige Verbesserungen und unbedeutende 
Verinderungen in der Textauswahl, welche die Brauchbarkeit des Buches in 
seiner neuen Form erhéhen diirften. 





Moriz von Craun. Unter Mitwirkung von Karl Stackmann und Wolfgang 
Bachofer im Verein mit Erich Henschel und Richard Kienast heraus- 
gegeben von Ulrich Pretzel. (Altdeutsche Textbibliothek, begriindet 
von Hermann Paulf, herausgegeben von Hugo Kuhn, Nr. 45.) Tiibingen: 
Max Niemeyer, 1956. v-+105+30 S. Kart. DM 5.80. 


DAS DRITTE sTUck der Ambraser Handschrift, die anonyme Versnovelle vom 
pikanten Minneabenteuer des Ritters Mauricius von Crain, wird hier von 
den Bearbeitern des neuen mittelhochdeutschen Wérterbuchs und Helfern 
nach jahrelangen gemeinsamen Beratungen in der iiberlieferten Form und 
als kritischer Text geboten; in der Weise, da links die Schreibweise Hans 
Rieds aus dem 16. Jahrhundert, rechts das wiederhergestellte Mittelhoch- 
deutsch erscheint. Diese Anordnung hat den Vorzug, dafs man sehr bequem 
den Wortlaut von Handschrift und Edition vergleichen kann, ohne sich 
zwischen dem Gestriipp eines kleingedruckten Apparates vorwiartstasten zu 
miissen. AuSerdem soll nach Absicht der Herausgeber den Studierenden 
handgreiflich vor Augen gefiihrt werden, warum man noch immer kritische 
Ausgaben herzustellen hat, trotz aller Skepsis gegeniiber der hochpolierten 
Sprachform der Lachmanntexte. Die Anmerkungen sind alle in einen Anhang 
verbannt, der—ebenfalls eine praktische Neuerung—als ein besonderes Heft 
von 30 Seiten lose in einer Deckeltasche steckt und bei der Lektiire ohne 
weiteres verglichen werden kann. Die Eingriffe in den Text gehen iibrigens 
weiter als die der Herstellung durch Edward Schréder; Moriz von Crattn ist 
zweifellos ein wiirdiger Gegenstand fiir alle aufgewandte Miihe. Die Einlei- 
tung bringt keine literarische Wiirdigung, aber daran ist bei dem proble- 
matischen Charakter der Dichtung mit ihrer Mischung von Erotik, Ironie 
und Minnedoktrin anderwirts kein Mangel. 


Dre Lreper Nernarts. Herausgegeben von Edmund Wiefner. (Altdeut- 
sche Textbibliothek, Nr. 44.) Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 1955. 213 S. 
Kart. DM 8.50. 


DER ALTMEISTER der Neidhartforschung legt hier eine “kleine” Textausgabe 
fiir den akademischen Unterricht vor, die trotz ihrer bescheidenen Aufma- 
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chung den Stempel der Dauer tragt und die vergriffene “grofe’’ Ausgabe 
ersetzen kann. Der Text von Moriz Haupt (1858) war bekanntlich durch 
Wiener nach vieljihrigem Bemiihen 1923 erneuert worden; aber seine 
kritischen Beitrage zur Textgestaltung lieS der Herausgeber 1924 getrennt 
erscheinen (Z/dA, txt). Erst nach dem letzten Kriege, volle dreifig Jahre 
spiter, kamen Wiefiners ausfiihrlicher Kommentar su Neidharts Liedern 
(Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1954) und Vollsténdiges Wérterbuch 2u Neidharts Liedern 
(ebda., 1954). Diesen grofSen philologischen Leistungen folgt jetzt die kleine 
Ausgabe auf dem Fufe; ihr kritischer Apparat konnte deshalb weitgehend 
entlastet werden. Der Anschlu$ an Haupt ist durch Hinweis auf die alte 
Seitenzihlung bewahrt, aber die Textgestaltung verkérpert nun endlich das 
Ergebnis der WieSnerschen Forschung, ohne die iibergewissenhafte Riick- 
sichtnahme auf den Vorginger (S. 15-133). Unechtes und Zweifelhaftes 
steht im Anhang (S. 134-171). Weitere Anhinge enthalten die Abweichungen 
vom Text der Haupt-WiefSnerschen Ausgabe und eine Ubersicht iiber die 
Strophenanfinge. 


Von DEM UBELN wiBE. Herausgegeben von Karl Helm. (Altdeutsche Text- 
bibliothek, Nr. 46.) Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 1955. 34 S. Kart. DM 
1.20. 


“DIE BOSE FRAU,” der groteske gereimte Schwank von den Leiden eines Ehe- 
manns unter einem Weibe, das besser priigeln kann, stammt aus der Mitte des 
13. Jahrhunderts. Neidhart und Meier Helmbrecht haben den unbekannten 
Verfasser beeinfluZt. Die Heimat des Gedichtes ist Tirol; es ist erhalten in 
der Ambraser Handschrift. Der jetzige Bearbeiter hatte schon 1919 wertvolle 
Hilfen zum Verstandnis gegeben (PBB, xxxiv, 292-306). Nach dem Muster 
der Ausgaben von M. Haupt (1871) und E. Schréder (1913, 3. Aufl. 1935) 
sucht Helm die Sprache des Originals herzustellen. Zum Vergleich sind die 
Verse 1-36 buchstabengetreu nach der Quelle dem Text vorangestellt. Der 
Apparat bringt Abweichungen von der Hs., den beiden alteren Ausgaben und 
sonstigen Besserungsvorschligen. 


MartTIN LutHER, AUSGEWAHLTE SCHRIFTEN. Herausgegeben von Hans Volz 
(Deutsche Texte, herausgegeben von Richard Alewyn und Ludwig E. 
Schmitt, Nr. 3.) Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 1955. 168 S.; 3 Faks. Kart. 
DM 8. 


DIE WIRKLICHE LUTHERSPRACHE dem Studenten der Germanistik nahezu- 
bringen, ist der Zweck dieser Auswahl, obwohl die dargebotenen 23 Stiicke 
natiirlich auch die Person und die Theologie des Reformators beleuchten. 
Das Bandchen beginnt mit dem Jahre 1516 und schlieSt mit 1545. Aus 
dieser Zeitspanne finden sich Proben der Ubersetzungen aus Bibel und Asop, 
der Predigten und Reden, der Reformationsschriften und der Polemik, der 
Lieddichtung, der Briefe. Der Benutzer sieht nicht nur die genaueste Nach- 
bildung der Drucke vor sich, samt den Kiirzungszeichen und der originalen 
Zeichensetzung, sondern wird auch mit der Sprachgestalt eigenhindiger 
Niederschriften bekanntgemacht. In zwei Fallen sind Handschrift und 
Drucke nebeneinandergestellt (Von den guten Werken vom Jahre 1520 und 
Hiob, Kap. 41, nach Hs. und Drucken von 1524 und 1545). Die faksimilierten 
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Beigaben beziehen sich auf zwei andere Textproben. Jedes Stiick wird durch 
eine kurze bibliographische Erlaiuterung eingeleitet. Fiir Seminariibungen 
iiber friihneuhochdeutsche Probleme und die Luthersprache im besonderen 
ist dieser “Deutsche Text” ein niitzliches Hilfsmittel. 


CATHARINA VON GEORGIEN. Von Andreas Gryphius. Abdruck der Ausgabe 
von 1663 mit den Lesarten von 1657. Herausgegeben von Willi Flemming. 
(Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke, begriindet von Wilhelm Braune, 
herausgegeben von R. Alewyn und L.-E. Schmitt, Nr. 261-262.) 3, 
verbesserte Auflage. Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 1955. xiiit+-107 S. Kart. 
DM 3.50. 


DER NEUDRUCK von Gryphs Catharina erschien zuerst 1928, und eine zweite 
Auflage kam 1951 heraus, beide verlegt bei Niemeyer in Halle. Diese dritte 
Auflage wurde von Niemeyer in Tiibingen besorgt, unter der alten Nummer. 

Zum Vergleichen steht mir nur die erste Auflage zur Verfiigung. Die 
Anderungen oder Zusitze sind hauptsichlich bibliographischer Art. Das 
neuerweckte Interesse am Kunstwollen des Barocks, am Barockdrama und an 
Gryphius selbst hat Friichte getragen. Der Herausgeber hat durch eigene 
Arbeiten einen riihmlichen Anteil an der Barockforschung der letzten 35 
Jahre; zu seinen Verdiensten gehért die verstandnisvolle Einfiihrung in die 
Catharina. 


TrtsBNErRsS DeutscHES W6rTERBUCH. Begriindet von Alfred Gétze. In 
Zusammenarbeit mit Alfred Schirmer und Eduard Brodfiihrer heraus- 
gegeben von Walther Mitzka. 46. Lig.=Bd. v, Lfg. 4, S. 271-350 (Ra- 
batte—Reh). Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1954. Geh. DM 6. 


- DIE ANZEIGE dieser Lieferung von Triibners Wérterbuch erfolgt verspitet; 
sie war die erste Fortsetzung des ins Stocken geratenen grofen Unternehmens 
unter neuer Leitung. Die Hoffnungen, die sich an das erprobte Organisa- 
tionstalent und die bekannte Energie Walther Mitzkas kniipften, haben sich 
inzwischen schon erfiillt. Bis Ende 1955 lagen bereits vor die Lieferungen 
46-59 (bis zu wunterdes/unterdessen). Damit ist die Vollendung des 1939 
begonnenen Werkes in greifbare Nahe geriickt, und die deutsche Sprach- 
gemeinschaft wird bald ein Wérterbuch von handlichen Ausmafen besitzen, 
das die urspriingliche Aufgabe des Grimmschen Wérterbuchs, ein Hausbuch 
der Deutschen zu werden, fiir unsere Zeit iibernehmen kénnte. 

Es eriibrigt sich hier, auf die bewahrte Anlage des Ganzen einzugehen. 
Die neuerschienenen Artikel fiihren ohne Nahtstellen weiter; jeder von ihnen 
bereichert unser Sprachverstaéndnis und erweitert unsere Quellenkenntnis. 
Es ist nur zu bedauern, daf§ die einzelnen Bearbeiter ungenannt bleiben 
miissen und damit wohiverdiente Anerkennung verlieren. 


Das INsTITUT FUR DEUTSCHE SPRACHE UND LITERATUR: VORTRAGE GEHALTEN 
AUF DER EROFFNUNGSTAGUNG. (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin, Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fiir Deutsche Sprache und 
Literatur, 1.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1954. 187 S.; 10 Karten. 


IM RAHMEN der (Ost-) Berliner Akademie hat Theodor Frings die verschiedenen 
Worterbuch-Unternehmungen und Akademie-Ausgaben unter einem ge- 
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meinsamen Dach zusammengeschlossen, ‘das als groBangelegtes “Institut” 
mit neuer Autoritét die Aufgaben der alten “Kommission” und anderer 
Sonderorganisationen iibernommen hat. An Staatsmitteln scheint es nicht 
zu fehlen, was aus der Zahl der Hilfsarbeiter (100) unzweideutig hervorgeht. 
Die weitreichenden Ziele des Instituts hat Frings in der Eréffnungsansprache 
umrissen. Das Grimmsche Dt. Wérterbuch soll nicht nur baldigst vollendet 
werden; man plant eine Neubearbeitung des ganzen Werkes, die auf breiterer 
sprachlicher Basis ruhen soll. Das neue Mittelhochdeutsche Wérterbuch von 
Pretzel, Kienast und Henschel soll in drei getrennte Epochenwérterbiicher 
(Friihmittelhochdeutsch, Sprache der Bliitezeit, Spatmittelhochdeutsch) zer- 
legt werden. Eine Reihe Sachwérterbiicher und Mundartenwérterbiicher 
(Pflanzennamen, Tiernamen, Idiotika fiir Mecklenburg, Pommern, Branden- 
burg-Berlin) unterstehen dem Institut. Eine Goethe-Wérterbuch ist auf Grund 
von Schadewaldts Denkschrift von 1946 in groSem Stile begonnen. Fiir die 
Abteilung “Deutsche Sprache der Gegenwart” sind eine Grammatik, ein 
Worterbuch und ein gesondertes Marx-Engels-Wérterbuch geplant. Neben der 
neuen Goethe-Ausgabe werden die Ausgaben der Werke Wielands, Jean Pauls, 
Otto Ludwigs betreut. SchlieBlich stehen die Arbeiten an Goedekes Grundri 
und an Jahresbericht und Literatur-Archiv unter dem Schutz der Akademie. 

Nicht wenige Mitarbeiter leben in Westdeutschland; die Unterneh- 
mungen des Instituts gehen das gesamte deutsche Sprachgebiet und die 
Germanistik aller Lander an. Wenn es Frings als Direktor gelingt, unter den 
schwierigen politischen Bedingungen den eingeschlagenen geraden Weg 
unbeirrt zu verfolgen, dann wird er sich uns und viele Generationen nach 
uns zu Dank verpflichten. 

Daf der lokale “Zeitgeist’”’ trotzdem seinen Einflu® geltend zu machen 
sucht, kann nicht wundernehmen. Ich denke dabei weniger an das Marx- 
Engels-W orterbuch, das zweifellos als eines von mehreren politischen Sonder- 
worterbiichern erwiinscht ist und Liicken in unserer Kenntnis ausfiillen 
wird, als an die programmatischen Ausfiihrungen von Wolfgang Steinitz, der, 
von der finnisch-ugrischen Philologie herkommend, sich von den sprachwissen- 
schaftlichen AuSerungen Stalins hat erleuchten lassen. Seine Angriffe auf 
die Junggrammatiker, die Mentalisten, die Strukturalisten sind mit recht 
trivialen Zitaten aus Stalin verbrimt, die keine Neugier nach dessen Sprach- 
traktat erwecken. Sein schweres Geschiitz ist auf die deutschen Schulgram- 
matiken, besonders eine der Ostzone, gerichtet (Duden-Basler ist nicht er- 
wahnt). Aber wenn der Redner je eine amerikanische Grammatik des Deut- 
schen, etwa die von Curme, in der Hand gehabt hatte, wiirde er wohl nicht 
einen elementaren Fehler machen wie diesen: “Der Beginn oder das Ziel einer 
Bewegung, sowie die Dauer eines Zustandes . . . sind véllig belanglos fiir die 
Anwendung von ‘sein’ oder ‘haben.’ Die Versuche, die nhd. Grammatik mit 
modernen Mitteln objektiv zu beschreiben, sind ebenfalls nicht geniigend 
bekannt, und Steinitz kampft gegen Windmiihlenfliigel. Es beriihrt peinlich, 
daf ein Nicht-Germanist durch sein politisches Glaubensbekenntnis qualifi- 
ziert erscheint, die Richtschnur fiir die Abteilung “Deutsche Sprache der 
Gegenwart” festzusetzen. Man kann nur hoffen, da& der genius loci, der 
Geist Jacob Grimms, sich am Ende als der starkere erweisen wird. 

Ernst ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 
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Cop. PAL. VIND. 2682. 11: GLOSSAR. MIT EINEM REGISTER DER WICHTIGSTEN 
LATEINISCH-MITTELHOCHDEUTSCHEN UBERSETZUNGEN. Ausgearbeitet von 
Nils Térnquist. (Lunder germanistische Forschungen, herausgegeben 
von Erik Rooth, Nr. 26). Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1953. Pp. 135. 
Sw. Kr. 13.50. 


IN 1934 and 1937, Mr. Térnquist published a two-volume edition of the Latin- 
MHG Psalms, Hymns, and Pericopes from a former Milstatt manuscript, 
now in the National Library of Vienna. His painstaking work was very well 
received here and abroad (see, e.g., E. Sehrt, GR x1, 216 f. and A. Gétze, 
IF, tm, 244). He now complements his edition by offering a third part, the 
Glossary; at the same time he announces a forthcoming fourth part, which 
will contain his commentary on some 130 odd words, now listed with asterisks 
in Part III. It is the aim of the Glossary to supplement Lexer and Benecke- 
Miiller-Zarncke and thus to enrich U. Pretzel’s collections for the new MHG 
Dictionary. Each MHG word appears with all its Latin lemmata, but with- 
out a NHG translation—a perfectly satisfactory arrangement. There are, 
however, some imperfections, e.g., inaccuracies like the following: 

Missing in the MHG list: phell (H. 60,4), which is found in the Latin list 
as a rendering for “‘purpura’”’; “animalia” (Per. 4,16) as a lemma for chunter; 
“primatem” (H. 92,2), as a lemma for vurste. Missing in the Latin list: 
durnachte (H. 105,4; Per. 21,10), as an interpretamentum for “perfectus.” 
One is surprised to find ““Dominum” listed as a lemma of mennisk (C. 2,11); 
but in Canticum 2,11 we find “hominem” instead (““Dominum,”’ it is true, 
is just above the line). hat geheiliget ‘‘dicavit”’ (H. 54,1) is listed under heilen, 
not under (ge)heiligen. On page 15 of the bibliography, the three works by 
C. von Kraus should come under one uniform heading. We also suggest that 
the peculiar consonance of anchloppe “pulset’’ be discussed (there is no 
mention of this form in the phonological section of Part I), and that a chapter 
on accidence and syntax might be added: then Cod. Pal. Vind. 2682 will have 
found indeed a monumental interpretation. 

As it stands, the Glossary is already an important source of information; 
one is impressed with the variety of meanings displayed by some of the MHG 
entries (see, e.g., hér, or hfs), impressed also with the scholarship of the 
author, who has lavishly added references to pertinent works of lexicographers, 
translators, and etymologists. 

HELEN ADOLF 
Pennsylvania State University 


KARLMEINET-STUDIEN. Von Marta Asdahl Holmberg. (Lunder germani- 
stische Forschungen, herausgegeben von Erik Rooth, Nr. 27). Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1954. Pp. 60. Sw. Kr. 6. 


THE VALUE of this publication is threefold. (1) Miss Holmberg has provided 
us with a reliable text of the three oldest fragments (D, U, and W) of the 
first part of the Karlmeinet (= KM I). These fragments, it is true, have been 
printed before, but at least two of the printings are not readily available now, 
and the text of all of them has been considerably improved by Miss Holm- 
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berg’s checking it once more against the MSS. In the case of fragment W, 
she has been able to add 27 (not 25!) lines to the text as published by Schéne- 
mann in 1855. 

(2) These fragments D, U, and W are generally considered parts of one 
manuscript. Miss Holmberg holds, against L. A. Haas (who edited D in 1923), 
that this MS dealt with the whole Karlmeinet (the so-called compilation), 
rather than with the first part (KM I) only. Her chief evidence is the rare 
form stechereit ‘stirrup’ (U 186), which also occurs in other sections of the 
compilation and seems therefore to have belonged to the compiler. Since MS 
A, which contains the complete version of KM I, has stereyp in its corre- 
sponding passage (the A text confronts that of D, U, and W in Miss Holm- 
berg’s edition), the profit to be derived from a study of the fragments is 
obvious. 

(3) Against those who consider the possibility of a French model for 
KM I (van Dam, Akkerman), Miss Holmberg holds that the stand of K. 
Bartsch need not be abandoned for literary reasons; indeed her linguistic 
analysis of the fragments points in this direction, namely toward a Nether- 
land original for KM I. She challenges, however, the views of Professor Frings 
and of his collaborators, for whom KM I, like Morant and Galie, is the product 
of a “‘Netherland-Rhenish cultural unity around 1200.” Her main argument 
consists in picking out those words and idioms of Netherland origin which 
occur in KM I but not in other Rhenish texts: would not that point to a 
specific Netherland influence rather than to a general one? Three of her in- 
stances (perhaps not the most convincing ones) belong to the fragments 
only (W 34, D 20, D 45). This reviewer is in no position to take a stand in 
this interesting and intricate matter. Miss Holmberg’s point seems well 
taken; but Professor Frings, with his superior knowledge of the language 
situation involved, may have no difficulty in countering her arguments. 

HELEN ADOLF 
Pennsylvania State University 


STUDIEN ZUR ROMANVORREDE VON GRIMMELSHAUSEN BIS JEAN PAuL. Von 
Hans Ehrenzeller. Bern: Francke Verlag, 1955. (Basler Studien zur 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur, Heft 16.) S. Fr. r9. 


DIE VORREDEN, die Huldigungen und Ehrengedichte, die “Eingangspforten,” 
die Bettelwidmungen und die erbettelten Vorreden Beriihmter gehéren so 
sehr zum Kérper des Barockbuches wie die Kleidung zum Mann, wie der 
Vorhof zum Haus. Das Biographische la&t sich aus ihnen zusammenstellen, 
die Ideenwelt, aus der heraus der Verfasser schrieb; aus den Ehrengedichten 
sein Umgangskreis, seine soziale Stellung und auch Umfang und Hohe seines 
Ruhms. Es gibt Virtuosen des erbetenen Beitrags wie Rist, freiwillig um- 
worbene Empfanger wie Harsdérffer und Birken, und es gibt alleinstehende 
wie Grimmelshausen—keiner stand so allein! Niemand huldigte ihm, er 
mute die Preisgedichte auf sich selbst auch selbst verfassen. 

So mu er, der Nichtakademiker, der Mann im Unteroffiziers- und 
Verwaltersrang, sich mehr als die anderen selbst erkliren. Und er tut es in 
der breitesten und doch eigensten Weise, hervorlugend mehr als sich zeigend, 
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plump im Selbstpreis und doch subtil, oft nur fliisternd und dann wieder sich 
selbst tiberschreiend aus seiner Einsamkeit heraus. 

Grimmelshausens Vorreden sind so in die Augen fallender und besonderer 
Art, daf Hans Ehrenzeller von ihnen nicht loskam und der Titel seines 
Buches sich nicht ganz mit dem Inhalt deckt. Im Grunde sind nur Grimmels- 
hausen und Jean Paul behandelt. Der Verfasser hat sich zwar auch weiter 
umgesehen, aber nicht sehr griindlich; Bucholtz, Anton Ulrich von Braun- 
schweig und Lohenstein sind behandelt, aber recht gewichtlos. Die so wich- 
tige Vorrede Harsdérffers zur Diana ist iibersehen, und von den Pegnitz- 
schafern wei er wenig. Er kennt von Sigmund von Birkens Lebensumstainden 
garnichts, nennt den Pastorensohn und -enkel, den eingefleischten Stiadter 
und durchaus Biirgerlich-geborenen einen “Landadeligen” und macht gar 
einen verarmten “‘Reichsgrafen” aus ihm (S. 83). Wenn ihm Birkens Biogra- 
phie von August Schmidt in der Festschrift des Pegnesischen Blumenordens 
von 1894 nicht zugiinglich war, so hitte ein Blick in die Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie ihn belehren kénnen. Uber Stellung und Amt eines Kaiserlichen 
Pfalzgrafen scheint Ehrenzeller ebenfalls nicht orientiert zu sein. Es handelt 
sich da um ein Amt, keinen Adelstitel. Es verlich das Recht, poetae laureati 
zu kreieren. Rist, Brockes und manche Geringere besafen diese Wiirde. 

Grimmelshausen, fast der verborgenste aller Barockdichter, ist durch die 
liebevolle Arbeit von J. H. Scholte, H. H. Borcherdt, Kénnecke, Koschlig, 
Bechtold, Alt und anderen allmahlich in die Gruppe der am griindlichsten 
gekannten aufgestiegen; aber Ratsel und Zweifel bleiben genug iibrig, und ehe 
Kénneckes vor langen Jahrzehnten beendete Grimmelshausen-Bibliographie 
veréffentlicht wird, ist der Zugang noch immer nicht ganz leicht. Manche 
Tiiren sind noch verschlossen, und Ehrenzellers Werk liefert nun nicht nur 
einen sondern eine ganze Anzahl von Schliisseln, sie zu éffnen. Was er zu- 
nichst aufschlieBSt, sind die Eingangspforten, die Vorreden. Er gewinnt eine 
erstaunliche Fiille von Material. Beginnend mit dem verbliiffenden Zwillings- 
paar ““Momi placat’” und “Gegenschrift des Authors,” das den Satyrischen 
Pilgram einleitet (und das Ehrenzeller meisterhaft charakterisiert), fort- 
schreitend tiber die Vor- und Nachreden zum Simplicissimus, behandelt er 
alle simplicianischen und héfischen Romane und Schriften bis zu den Vorre- 
den der Gesamtausgaben. Griindliche Untersuchungen in den ersten Kapi- 
teln iiber die verschiedenen Aufgaben und Formen dieser Vorreden und ihre 
geschichtliche Entwicklung von Apuleius’ Goldenem Esel ab erweisen hier 
ihre volle Niitzlichkeit. Wissenschaftlich und distanziert sind diese Kapitel 
geschrieben, das leidenschaftliche Interesse an der Gestalt des vielgestaltigen 
Autors haucht der Darstellung Leben und Liebe ein. Sobald im Buch Grim- 
melshausen auftritt, beginnt seine Ausstrahlung alles andere zu verdunkeln, 
und selbst Jean Paul, die zweite Liebe Ehrenzellers, kommt nicht ganz 
gegen jenen auf. 

So ist das Thema “Vorrede im Barockjahrhundert” noch nicht erschépft, 
aber eines sicher ist gewonnen: ein neuer, héchst wichtiger Beitrag zur 
Ausrundung des magischen Bannkreises, in den Grimmelshausen alle zieht, die 
ihn lieben. 


CuRT VON FABER DU FAUR 
Yale University 
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GOETHE, THE LyRisT: 100 Po—EMS IN NEw TRANSLATIONS FACING THE ORIGI- 
NALS WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION AND AN APPENDIX ON 
MusIcaL SETTINGS TO THE PoEms. By Edwin H. Zeydel. (University 
of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
No. 16.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina, 1955. Pp. xviii 
+182. Paper, $3.50. 

PROFESSOR ZEYDEL, known for exemplary translations from earlier German 

literature, now offers the result of an intensive effort to interpret a hundred 

of Goethe’s lyrics in terms somewhat commensurate with the original. Such 

a volume was long needed to make readers in the English-speaking world 

acquainted with the poet’s unsurpassed genius as a lyrist. Neither of the two 

Goethe years, 1932 and 1949, brought his primarily lyric greatness essen- 

tially nearer to those dependent on translation. While Faust rather early be- 

came available in “acceptable” renditions, only a few of the shorter poems 
have experienced a thoroughly satisfying re-creation. 

The standards the present translator sets for himself are exacting beyond 
those of most predecessors. He insists upon all possible fidelity to both meter 
and content. Mere literalness (a canon of judgment for too many bilingual 
readers of poetry) does not suffice. Nor can he accept a metrically unim- 
peachable paraphrase; if “old standbys” of Bowring, Martin, Dwight, and 
others will not pass muster, neither will the newer renderings of Stephen 
Spender, F. Melian Stawell, et al., whose lines, cast in present-day idiom, 
have strayed from the German in form and spirit. “Good poems though they 
may be, they are not good translations,” he declares. Substance, rhythm, 
style, and restriction of archaisms must be considered, beside preservation 
of the “simplicity, crystalline clarity, and total absence of preciosity and 
affectation” in the originals. He would retain the “Goethean ring of genuine- 
ness,”’ while scrupulously adhering to the rhythmical patterns, especially re- 
garding feminine rhymes—often neglected previously, with detrimental effect 
on lyrics and ballads alike. The opposite extreme, too many similar endings, is 
avoided through moderate substitution of a masculine scheme. Acknowledg- 
ments are made for the occasional borrowing of rhymes or whole lines from 
precursors, from Longfellow and Bayard Taylor to Bayard Quincy Morgan 
(to whom the book is dedicated). For instance, in “Wanderer’s Night-Song” 
I and II, deviations from Longfellow’s wording occur only for the sake of 
getting “‘a little closer to Goethe.” 

Our translator has consistently striven to apply these principles to his 
selections, grouped under nine headings: “Student Days in Leipzig”; “Frie- 
derike Brion and Sesenheim’”’; “Early Days of Storm and Stress”; ““Weimar”’; 
“From Wilhelm Meister” ; “Songs, Ballads, and a Sonnet”’; “Italy”; “West- 
Easterly Divan”; and “Old Age.” A running commentary is provided by the 
Introduction, ‘““Goethe’s Development as a Lyrist.” The seven-page treat- 
ment of musical compositions is the fullest in English. An index lists German 
titles or first lines. One omission prevents typographical perfection: namely, 
the line “Verschlingt die Welle” from “Limitations of Man” (p. 67). 

Although every anthology reflects its editor’s preferences, this collection 
avowedly stresses choice according to popularity. Comparison with three 
prominent student editions shows that, of these 100 poems, 62 are included 
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by Schiitze (1916), 78 by Eastman (1941), and 54 by Fairley (1955). The pro- 
posed supplementary volume (see Preface, p. xvi) might well bring trans- 
lations of the following: ““Mahomets Gesang,’”’ “Der Musensohn,” “See- 
fahrt,” “Vor Gericht,” “Iimenau,” “Bundeslied”’ and/or “Tischlied,” “Die 
Braut von Korinth,” “Alexis und Dora,” “Die Metamorphose der Pflanzen,” 
“Trilogie der Leidenschaft,” “Vermichtnis,” ‘Um Mitternacht,” along with 
further selections from Wilhelm Meister, Rimische Elegien, Venezianische 
Epigramme, West-dstlicher Divan, and Spriiche. 

Limitations of space permit only a few illustrative passages. As the first 
example let us quote from “The Godlike” (p. 69): 


Only man alone 

Can do the impossible. 
He can decide, 

He chooses and judges, 
Can give to the moment 
Lasting endurance. 


While rhyme is not called for, rhythm and expression present sufficient 
exigencies. The same is especially true of these lines (Venetian Epigrams, 
III; p. 133): 
Small indeed is my prince among all Germany’s princes, 
Slender and narrow his land, moderate what he can do. 
But if each ruler employed, at home and elsewhere, his powers 
Equally well: ’Twere a joy German with Germans to be. 


The turning of sonorous odes into English—a challenging task vigorously 
met in the one “To Charlotte von Stein” and “Dedication”—may be exem- 
plified by a stanza from “‘Epilog to Schiller’s Bell” (p. 151): 


For he was ours! May those words of pride 
Drown out our clamorous cries of lamentation! 
In our safe port, secure from storm and tide, 

He well could seek his lasting habitation. 
Meanwhile his titan soul did forward stride, 

In Goodness, Truth, and Beauty found duration. 
Behind him lay, to empty shadows faded, 

The mean and base, which keeps us all degraded. 


Goethe’s “Procemion” (third part, p. 167), representative of his poetry 
of mature wisdom, is translated: 


Within us is a universe as well; 
Wherefore this habit casts its happy spell, 

That each man on the Best Thing that he knows, 
The name of God—his God—bestows; 

Man grants Him earth and heaven above 

And shows Him fear and sometimes love. 


One of the lyrics most adequately rendered is “To Lili” (p. 53), despite 
one slightly forced rhyme: 


In pleasant dale, on heights by snowbanks bounded 
I saw your image fair. 
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In light, transparent clouds I often found it, 
And in my heart ’twas there. 

In this, see with what full endeavor 

Heart draws heart mightily— 

And that true love can never 

From true love flee. 


Others particularly well done are “Mignon,” 1, ““The Harper,” 1 and n, 
“The Beloved Is Near,” and “My Peace Is Gone’’; of the last-named (which 
is somewhat indebted to Taylor) I quote the concluding stanzas (p. 97): 


My bosom craves 
To feel him near; 
Ah, might I grasp him 
And hold him here, 


And kiss him oft, 
As I desire, 
Then on his kisses 
I would expire! 


The author of these translations has the courage to break away from the 
time-honored “‘Knowest thou the land,” etc., in “Mignon,” 1 (p. 85), replacing 
it with: 

You know the country where the lemon grows, 
In deep green leaves the golden orange glows? 
Soft winds are blowing from the azure sky, 
The myrtle stands serene, the laurel high— 


You know it well? 
O there, O there 


Would I with you, o my beloved, fare! 


Of the short poems, none reproduces the Stimmung of the original more 
completely than “Calm at Sea” (p. 119): 


Deepest quiet rules the water, 
And the main rests silently, 
While concerned the sailor faces 
Round about unruffied sea. 
Nowhere is a breeze in motion! 
Silence awesome as the grave! 
In the vast expanse of ocean 
Motionless is every wave. 


Simple directness is also preserved in its companion piece, “Happy Voyage”; 
likewise in “Found” and “Song of the Tower Keeper.” The latter rendition 
will not be easily surpassed. 

Inevitably, some lines fall short in their mission, e.g.: “He found no 
prize more appealing” for “Es ging ihm nichts dariiber” (“The King in 
Thule,” p. 93); “His fate became quite plain” for ““Da war’s um ihn geschehn” 
(“The Fisherman,” p. ror); or line 2 of the stanza from “‘Procemion” quoted 
above: “Wherefore this habit casts its happy spell” for “Daher der Vélker 
léblicher Gebrauch.” Yet hardly a poem, in its entirety, fails to convey a 
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creditable notion of the original to readers not conversant with German; to 
those who are, the juxtaposition of texts will afford new insight into many a 
passage. 

We are indebted, then, to the translator for having revealed Germany’s 
greatest lyric poet in a form deserving of the widest circulation among the 
cultured of our land. Such is his unprecedented achievement, whether the 
high aim envisioned is always attained or not. Acknowledging that Goethe’s 
shorter poems will probably neve: be definitely captured in English, he states 
his objective as being “toward a better understanding and appreciation on 
the part of the English-speaking reader today.” In this endeavor Professor 
Zeydel has admirably succeeded. 

CARL HAMMER, JR. 
Louisiana State University 


OsKAR KOLLBRUNNER: LEBEN, WERK UND LITERARISCHE STELLUNG EINES 
SCHWEIZER DICHTERS IN DER NEUEN WELT. Von Linus Spuler. (Disser- 
tation, Freiburg, Schweiz) Frauenfeld: Huber & Co., 1955. 


DIE GESCHICHTE der deutschamerikanischen Dichtung ist, trotz wiederholter 
Anlaufe und versuchter Sammlungen, noch nicht geschrieben worden, weil 
die Vorbedingungen dazu nicht einmal gegeben sind, und besonders, weil 
man sich noch nicht iiber den Begriff selbst hat einigen kénnen. Die einen 
fassen ihn zu weit, indem sie alles, was auf amerikanischem Boden auf 
deutsch gedichtet oder aus deutsch-rassischem (?) Geiste hervorgegangen 
ist, einbeziehen; die andern wollen sich auf die in Amerika geborenen deutsch- 
sprachigen Autoren beschrinken. Alle aber, welcher Einstellung sie sein 
mégen, schlieSen Werke nichtdeutscher Sprache aus. Geht man vom Kunst- 
werke selber aus, so scheint das selbstverstandlich. Zieht man die Grenzen 
weiter und spricht man von der Reichweite einer solchen Literatur, so miiSte 
man doch eigentlich irgendwie einen so bedeutenden Schriftsteller wie Henry 
Mencken einbeziehen, der sein deutsches Erbgut nie verleugnete. Es handelt 
sich doch, wie das Wort deutschamerikanisch angibt, um Synthesen und 
Grenzgebiete, und eine Gesamtdarstellung miifte sich in konzentrischen 
Kreisen bewegen, in deren Mitte die strengste Beschrinkung auf deutsch- 
sprachliche Werke stinde. (Erwigungen dieser Art behandelt das fiinfte 
Kapitel von Linus Spulers Untersuchung in hellsichtiger und unvereingenom- 
mener Weise, ohne allerdings seine Merkzeichen so weit zu stecken.) 
Aber auch aus rein praktischen Griinden ist die Lésung der Aufgabe 
einer solchen Geschichte der deutschamerikanischen Dichtung schwierig. 
Sie setzt einen Forscher voraus, der gleichmaGig beschlagen ist auf dem 
Gebiete deutscher wie englisch-amerikanischer Literatur und dabei das 
Problem nicht nur asthetisch, sondern auch soziologisch-historisch verankern 
kann und mit der Geschichte unserer Einwanderung und ihrer Schichtenbil- 
dung geniigend vertraut ist (siehe des Besprechers “Colonial Petrification” in 
German Quarterly, x11, 1940). Nur von solcher Gesamtsicht aus wiirde sich 
die Behandlung des Themas lohnen, denn bei rein dsthetischer Fassung 
springt wenig dabei heraus, da es sich meist um schwache Dichtung handelt, 
die an ihrer Wurzellosigkeit krankt und mit der Verwurzelung im neuen 
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Land gewoéhnlich aufhért, weil die Befruchtung durch die neuen Erlebnisse 
abflaut. 

Aus seiner Definition des Begriffes deutschamerikanische Dichtung 
kommt Spuler zu dem Ergebnis, daf Kollbrunner nicht eigentlich in diese 
Kategorie gehért, sondern ein Schweizer Outsider genannt werden muf. 
Uber den Grund zu diesem Urteil unterrichten die vorausgehenden Kapitel, 
von denen das erste den Lebenslauf, das zweite das Werden und die Wand- 
lung des Dichters, das dritte und vierte seine Prosa und Lyrik ausfiihrlich 
behandeln. Infolge seines Aufenthaltes in den Vereinigten Staaten hat 
Spuler auf Kollbrunners Spuren ein reiches biographisches Material zusam- 
mentragen kénnen, das seine in der Schweiz gesammelten Quellen erginzte 
und stiitzte, und diesem Aufenthalte verdankt er auch die sichere objektive 
Ausdeutung und zugleich das Einfiihlen in Kollbrunners amerikanisches 
Erlebnis. Als Dichter ist Kollbrunner zwar nicht originell, aber doch durch- 
aus beachtenswert. 

Spulers Resultate sind wohlbegriindet und von erfreulicher Um- und 
Einsicht. Nur eins ware bei dieser Arbeit, wie bei so vielen deutschen Unter- 
suchungen, zu wiinschen gewesen: ein Index, fiir welchen die reichen Anmer- 
kungen doch nicht ganz entschadigen. 

ERNST FEISE 
Goucher College 


ALLGEMEINE STILIsTIK. Von Herbert Seidler. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1953. Pp. 366. 


IT WOULD BE ungrateful and unjust if the reviewer did not, at the beginning 
of this notice, acknowledge the great seriousness of the author’s intentions, 
the ambitiousness of his enterprise. Yet these very ambitions stand in the 
way of a successful achievement. Seidler’s claim that his book really presents 
a “general stylistics,’’ revealing such fundamental principles as are applicable 
to the Indo-European languages as a whole, is unjustified; even if we were 
willing to assume that such a total stylistic theory is humanly possible, the 
author should have realized that the few perfunctory hints which he devotes 
to the non-German languages can never achieve such an end. It is altogether 
characteristic of this book that it reaches too far—or too deep. It opens with 
a “Sprachtheoretische Einfiihrung,” no less than an attempt to offer on 
hardly more than a dozen pages a complete philosophy of language, involving 
the problem of meaning, the achievement and essence of language, and the 
relationship between language and society. It would be unfair to quarrel with 
Seidler’s theory of language; some of it is pertinent, some at least interesting. 
But there is already here a certain haziness which makes the reader feel un- 
comfortable. If language is, as I indeed believe it is, “ein alle menschlichen 
Bereiche Umgreifendes” (p. 24), then we are surprised to hear a little later 
that it is “eine Hilfe fiirs Denken” (p. 49)—as if extralinguistic thought were 
thinkable. 

Yet much more perturbing is Seidler’s definition of and basic contention 
concerning style, reiterated on every page and in every instance: “... in 
der Gemiithaftigkeit der Sprache liegt das Wesen der Sprachkunst”’ (p. 54). 
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To be sure, Gemiit is taken by the author in the widest possible sense. It in- 
cludes emotional, emotive, evocative, associative, even perceptual elements; 
yet it is questionable whether so imprecise a concept as Gemiit, enlarged, 
moreover, to quite unrecognizable proportions, can possibly become the 
touchstone and exclusive criterion of all verbal art. There is behind Seidler’s 
theory a clear, although unacknowledged, antirational bias, a vitalism, at 
times quite murky, which seems to subscribe to the formula of Ludwig 
Klages: “Der Geist als Widersacher der Seele.”’ For Seidler, style somehow 
coincides with “emotionally charged,” and where there are no Gefiihlskrifte 
at work, there is for him no Sprachkunst. (And what about formal elements, 
elements of weight and conceptual progression, of logical inter- or counter- 
play which cannot, in spite of the author’s attempts, simply be reduced to 
Gemiit?) It is indicative that at the very outset he establishes an unbridge- 
able gap between Sachdarstellung (gemiitleer and therefore void of style) and 
Sprachkunst (gemiithaft and therefore stylistically valid and valuable). Yet 
it seems to me that such an artificial dichotomy closes rather than opens up 
the road to stylistic investigations: Sprachkunst is Sachdarstellung, in the 
widest sense, and it is the burden of stylistic interpretation to elucidate the 
linguistic means by which the “factual’’ is presented. 

It should not be denied that Seidler carries through his theory of the 
Gemiithaftigkeit of the literary work of art with relentless persistence and in- 
genuity. In a first part he investigates the gemiithafte elements of the indi- 
vidual word, of the various parts of speech (noun, verb, adjective, pronoun, 
preposition, etc.), of grammatical forms (declension, tenses, moods, active 
and passive voice), of word groups, clusters, phrases, and finally of the sen- 
tence and its different forms. In a second part there follows a discussion of the 
gemiithafte elements of language as sound (sound symbolism, rhythm, melody, 
intonation, etc.). Yet here again there are wide stretches where it is impos- 
sible to follow him. In fact, I have so many objections that only a few can be 
mentioned here. I remain quite unconvinced as to the Gemiithaftigkeit of the 
individual word per se. And Seidler’s attempt to prove his contention is 
singularly inept. When demonstrating how the change of a few words affects 
the mood and general character of a poem (Brentano’s “Auf dem Rhein”), 
he seems unaware that this transformation is not brought about by the re- 
placement of individual words per se. In trying to uncover the gemiithafte 
potential in the parts of speech the author sometimes approaches the ludi- 
crous. In order to impress upon us its emotional energy, the adjective is called 
“Eindruckswort,” and is thus defined: “Das Wesen des Adjektivs liegt darin, 
da& es ein persénliches Dabeisein, ein Beriihrtwerden vom zu erfassenden 
Erfahrungsstiick sprachlich priigt” (p. 105). I utterly fail to see how, in a 
sentence like “The distance between England and Russia is great” any 
Eindruck, any personal participation is conveyed. I am equally helpless in 
the face of the following statement: “Einheit erscheint neben Vielheit als 
klein” (p. 125). Clearly not: a huge rock does not appear small next to a multi- 
tude of ants. And the stylistic value of the active voice is not, as Seidler 
claims, “Kraft, Wille, Dynamik” (p. 131); cf. the sentence “He sleeps peace- 
fully.” (For the sake of fairness it must be stated that on the very same page 
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the author seems to realize that grammatical forms as such have no intrinsic 
emotional values, but this does not prevent him from going on blithely with 
his theory.) Only one more instance to show how shaky and ill-considered 
Seidler’s arguments can be. In connection with the two last sentences of 
Goethe’s Werther (““Handwerker trugen ihn. Kein Geistlicher h>t ihn be- 
gleitet.””) he makes a great deal of the gemiithafte difference between the past 
tense and the present perfect tense (p. 140 f.). Actually, from this switch 
(past to present perfect) he reads no less than Goethe’s “personal salvation 
from the dangers of emotional excessiveness.”” Yet it so happens that Goethe 
copied this last sentence verbatim from Kestner’s report on Jerusalem’s death 
and funeral, submitted to him in Kestner’s letter of November 1772. So even 
if the use of the present perfect tense could have such far-reaching implica- 
tions, which I seriously doubt, the sample chosen seems as inconclusive as 
possible. 

Given Seidler’s thesis and approach, one would surmise that he might 
fare better in the second part of his book, in the discussion of the acoustic 
elements of a verbal work of art. But a great deal of what he has to offer under 
this heading is equally unfounded. What is one to say to the claim that in the 
6 sound of some adjectives an “emotionally conditioned, scornful rejection” 
asserts itself, when this list of adjectives includes “skandalés” (p. 215) with- 
out any mention that a great number of adjectives belonging to the same 
French -eux family (graziés, skrupulés, fabulés) do not convey this emotion at 
all? And I strongly doubt that a certain rhythm of a verse by Trak! implies 
“leichtes Dahingetragensein in abendlicher Umfangenheit” (p. 226). I do 
not believe that a rhythm per se can suggest anything like “abendliche 
Umfangenheit.” 

Most disappointing, however, is the last part of Seidler’s book, entitled 
“Die héhern Wirkungsgestalten,” which offers a discussion of such impor- 
tant stylistic devices as image, simile, metaphor, symbol, etc. It is only to be 
expected that a theory which derives all stylistic values from the Gemiithaftig- 
keit of language will not yield any fruitful insights into these decisive phenom- 
ena of a literary work of art. Yet, especially in view of the serious thoughts 
which the intense preoccupation with these devices has elicited in recent 
aesthetics, Seidler’s contribution is painfully inadequate. Metaphor is for 
him no more than an extended simile; to the discussion of the symbol he de- 
votes exactly three pages, to the allegory no more than six lines. It is alto- 
gether deplorable that the author of a stylistics which pretends to be so gen- 
eral as to fit all languages of Western civilization seems to be completely un- 
aware of the challenging stylistic and linguistic investigations which the 
Anglo-Saxon countries have produced within the last two or three decades. 
A very comprehensive knowledge of the German literature on this subject, 
to which the author’s extensive and instructive footnotes attest, can hardly 
make up for this deficiency. 

It is significant and should not go unnoticed that Seidler’s favorite con- 
temporary prose authors, from whom much of the demonstration material is 
drawn, are Hermann Stehr, Hans Grimm and Guido Kolbenheyer (especially 
the latter). Thomas Mann’s work, which, with few exceptions, is referred to 
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only on the last thirty pages of the book, is in many cases used as an example 
of questionable stylistic qualities. Can it be that a theory which identifies 
stylistic values with Gemiithaftigkeit necessarily leads to a taste for the 
second- and third-rate? 
OsKAR SEIDLIN 
Ohio State University 


KuRZE DEUTSCHE SynTAx. Von Ingerid Dal. (Sammlung kurzer Grammati- 
ken germanischer Dialekte, begriindet von Wilhelm Braune, heraus- 
gegeben von Karl Helm. B. [Erginzungsreihe], Nr. 7.) Tiibingen: Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1952, Pp. 232. 


THIS BOOK represents a welcome addition to the famous Braune series as well 
as to the impressive list of historical descriptions of German syntax by au- 
thors such as Behaghel, Erdmann, Naumann, Paul, Wilmanns, ef al. Its chief 
virtue lies in its unusually concise and relatively clear presentation of what 
tradition has established as the salient features of German syntax, and it 
will no doubt become a popular handbook for students who find Naumann’s 
historical syntax too narrow in scope and Behaghel’s four-volume work too 
large and unwieldy for their purposes. 

Professor Dal’s book is an expanded and revised edition in German of 
the Norwegian original: J. Sverdrup and I. Dal, T'ysk syntaks i historisk frem- 
stilling (Oslo, 1942). It was primarily intended as a textbook, especially for 
Norwegian students, and the revised edition has evidently benefited greatly 
from the multifarious experiences gained by its author in the ten years 
during which its prototype was used at the University of Oslo. There still re- 
main, however, a number of errors and imperfections that could easily have 
been removed before the German edition was printed. Only a few of these 
can be pointed out here. 

As yet nobody has been able to formulate a universally acceptable defi- 
nition of syntax, to draw, e.g., exact lines separating this field from morphol- 
ogy on one side, from stylistics on the other. Therefore one cannot blame the 
author for failing to do better than her predecessors with regard to solving 
various crucial theoretical and methodological problems. Many readers will 
probably feel that morphology and word etymology occupy too prominent a 
place. Others may object to a classificatory scheme that is in the main based 
on semantic rather than formal criteria. The book is indeed very traditional 
and old-fashioned in its approach and offers little or nothing that has not been 
known or asserted for decades by scholars in the field of German syntax— 
but, to cite from the preface, “das Buch [will] ein . . . Lehrbuch sein, das nicht 
darauf Auspruch macht, wissenschaftliche Neuerrungenschaften zu bringen.” 
Consequently, the work rests on a basically eclectic theoretical foundation, 
the main sources of information being the well-known handbooks by Be- 
haghel, Paul, Wunderlich-Reis, and Wilmanns, as is frankly stated in the 
preface to the Norwegian edition. Discerning readers will probably have little 
difficulty in recognizing most of these sources, from the arguments as well as 
from the supporting quotations. On a few occasions the author succeeds in 
making rather convincing statements on the basis of contradictory assertions 
by her predecessors. In most cases, however, she makes a more or less arbi- 
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trary choice, which occasionally causes her to contradict her own previous or 
subsequent statements, as will be seen below. 

It is unfortunate that the historical aspect of German and Germanic 
syntax has in many places been stressed almost to the exclusion of the syn- 
chronic description which the title of the book would seem to imply. Stu- 
dents who desire to know something about modern syntactical usage will 
find little to satisfy them in this book and are better advised to read the 
much more adequate descriptions by scholars such as Collinson, Curme, 
Kruisinga, and Witte. Not only are Dal’s “rules” often oversimplified— 
cf. her treatment of the end position of the verb (pp. 181 ff.)—but some 
of her statements about present-day usage are manifestly false, e.g. the fol- 
lowing: “Die nhd. Vergleichsitze mit als 0b, als wenn sind entstanden aus 
hypothetischen Satzen...und haben deshalb Konjunktiv Priteriti” (p. 
155). Actually, the present tense-forms of the subjunctive are not at all in- 
frequent: they are found in about one third of such clauses in modern nar- 
rative prose (cf. my forthcoming article ““The Structure of the German Quasi 
Clauses,” to appear in GR). Similarly, one cannot agree with the author when 
she writes about a certain kind of object clauses: “Nach negiertem Haupt- 
satzverbum kann man nur da£-Satz verwenden: ich glaube, er ist schon da; 
ich glaube nicht, dab er schon da ist” (p. 200). This statement appears in both 
editions. One need only refer to such constructions as “Ich sage nicht, keiner 
von uns sei anders” (Kriiner-Badoni) in the modern language, “Sag’ nicht, 
/ Du miissest der Notwendigkeit gehorchen” (Schiller) in the “classical” 
language, and “das nicht jemand wehne, ich sey téricht” (II Corinth. xi.16) 
in Luther’s 1546 edition of his Bible translation, for contradictory evidence. 
It is interesting to observe that in both editions Dal unwittingly furnishes such 
evidence herself: “‘Ich habe nicht gewu&t, sie waren bés” (p. 194). Such annoy- 
ing inconsistencies and unnecessary self-contradictions are rather numerous in 
this work, and one can only regret that not more of them were caught in 
the Norwegian edition. The eclectic method of textbook composition is ad- 
mittedly full of traps and pitfalls, and certainly not least so in the contro- 
versial field of syntax, but the blame for not avoiding them still rests with the 
author. With regard to the statement about the allegedly impossible object 
clauses without da@ after negative governing clauses, the author is obviously 
relying on similar previous statements by Bliimel, Curme, and Kruisinga. 
However, the presumably uninitiated and uncritical student for whom the 
book was intended has no way of knowing this, and it is a question whether 
this in reality minor problem, and similar ones, should be discussed at all in a 
textbook of this sort. 

The work would gain much if its author did not try to find an explana- 
tion for every phenomenon. At least the reviewer would be inclined to prefer 
a more objective, factual description. Subjective statements such as “das 
Sprachgefiihl wehrt sich gegen gleichzeitige Hinzufiigung zweier Akkusative 
zu einem Verbum” (p. 15) or the more abstruse “Der Infinitiv hat hier die 
Bedeutung einer passiven Méglichkeit oder Notwendigkeit” (p. 115) cannot 
be said to add anything useful for the students. Neither do unclear statements 
such as the following: ‘‘Méglicherweise hat das alteste Germanisch eine solche 
Fiigung [acc. with the inf.] gekannt, aber im Altdeutschen ist sie beinahe 
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ganz verschwunden, soweit nicht lateinischer Einflu® vorliegt’” (p. 111). A 
simple rephrasing would make this sentence more understandable. The au- 
thor may be forgiven for the confusion she creates in her lengthy discussion 
of various-kinds of subjunctives (pp. 144 ff.): her way of mixing formal and 
semantic criteria and definitions is no worse and no more reprehensible than 
that of her many predecessors. It seems that the only thing scholars can agree 
on here is the formal distinction present vs. past subjunctive. Beyond that, 
particularly with reference to the various IE protolanguages, it is difficult to 
find a coherent theory that can be maintained after closer examination. Dal 
apparently follows Delbriick, although it is difficult to be sure of this. 

The criticism voiced above pertains to what may be considered minor 
points and applies as well to most other works on German syntax. It may be 
safely predicted that Professor Dal’s book will be found a very useful hand- 
book or textbook for our more advanced students of German in its historical 
development. One may, however, express the hope that the next edition of 
this work will contain fewer oversimplified and faulty statements, especially 
about actual current usage, and have a fuller and more adequate word and 
construction index. 

BJARNE ULVESTAD 
University of California 
Berkeley 


ENGLISCH-DEUTSCHES W ORTERBUCH. Herausgegeben von Dr. Gerhard Wahrig’ 
Leipzig: VEB Bibliographisches Institut, 1955. Pp. xii+-784. DM 10.80° 


FROM ANY POINT of view this book is a good piece of work. Altbough it has 
approximately 36,000 entries (according to the preface), it is of handy size 
(about 4454 X1} inches) and legibly printed, with reasonably good paper 
and binding. Despite the place of publication it seems completely free of any 
propagandistic tendencies and is simply what it purports to be: a dictionary 
giving the German equivalents of English words and phrases. A German- 
English companion volume is promised. 

The statement that the book contains about 36,000 entries by no means 
gives a full picture, for an attempt is made to present an exhaustive list of 
German translations of each word, as well as the translations of each word as 
used in idiomatic phrases. For example, the entry under run fills slightly more 
than two columns. Eighteen German words, often with explanatory words, as 
“Auslauf (fiir Gefliigel),” are given for run as a noun; 13 English phrases with 
the noun in them are added with translation; three meanings are given for 
the adjective use of rum, plus the rendition of two English phrases; and as a 
verb it is translated by 49 German words, following which 44 English phrases 
are given and translated. 

At the end of the book are 14 pages of abbreviations and 15 pages of 
proper names with their pronunciations. 

The pronunciation is given for each English word, in conformity with 
the IPA. The pronunciation of a and e before r ia some words is indicated 
with [e]—cf., for instance, [kes] for care—but this symbol does not appear 
in the list of symbols in the introduction, although [é] is given for the sound in 
French vin. Almost no indication is given of American pronunciation, and 
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some examples that I did find were not satisfactory. Al Capone is to be pro- 
nounced [>:lke’poun]. Arkansas as the name of a city is rendered [a:’kensas] 
instead of [-zas] and Zoot swit is rendered ['zu:t’sju:t], certainly not the pro- 
nunciation of the majority of Americans, if of any. Only the British pronun- 
ciation and accentuation are given for capillary, laboratory and schedule. The 
pronunciation of fungus is correctly indicated, but [-ai] is the only indication 
for the pronunciation of fungi, although [ds] is given for fumgible, fungicide 
and fungiform. 

To save space, words which are spelled the same way but have no con- 
nection with each other are put under one heading, as rear for both the ad- 
jective and the verb. A more serious drawback for an English-speaking person 
is that the plurals of German nouns are never given, nor are the principal 
parts of strong and irregular verbs. The genders of German nouns are sup- 
plied, usually even within in phrases, as in the definition of Home Office, 
“Ministerium n. des Inneren.” 

The listings are up to date and include such entries as fiberglass, fission- 
able, foam rubber, gremlin, hitchhike, jalopy, jato, jet plane, jitterbug, jive, juke- 
box (but with the definition “Am. sl. elektrisches Klavier”), nylon, rumba, 
and television. Air conditioning is, however, not listed. Other lacking words 
include fell (dire, cruel) and fluorine (although the three other halides are 
given). Definitions are often missing. The following words are listed, but 
without reference to the usages indicated in parentheses: fairway (golf), 
filibuster (in Congress), flat (financially), to frisk (a prisoner, etc.), fudge 
(candy), jag (alcoholic), to riddle (fill with holes, except in connection with a 
Theorie”) and in the round (theater). The definition of rustiness includes 
“Ungelaufigkeit” and “Nichtiniibungsein,” but rusty, aside from the literal 
definition, has after it “verrostet (a. fig.); veraltet; ranzig; fig. miirrisch; bock- 
beinig.”” Zombie has only the slang meaning “Dummkopf,” and carrousel is 
not listed, while under carousal we find “Trinkgelage; Am. Karussell.” 

In respect to Americanisms the dictionary does very well, and in the 
introduction a brief résumé of the differences between British and American 
spelling is given. To name a few examples, the following words are defined as 
they are used in America: baseball (“Baseballspiel’’), fink (“Streikbrecher”), 
fire (“hinauswerfen, entlassen’’), flivver (“‘Versager, billiges Auto’’), freight 
car, Jim Crow (but somewhere the spellings “jimkrou” and “jimkrouism” 
were obtained and added), juice (“elektr. Strom”), (college) junior, junket 
(“Picknick; [getarnte] Vergniigungsreise von KongreSmitgliedern”), jack- 
knife, penthouse, schmals-artist, sick (“‘krank”’), and streetcar. Furthermore the 
word to vum (“schwéren’’) is added, perhaps somewhat unnecessarily. 

On the other hand, certain Americanisms are poorly or incompletely de- 
fined, as college (““Universitat’’), flop (‘die Partei wechseln’’), janitor (“Pfért- 
ner’’), jeans (“halblange Hosen [fiir Frauen],” not listed as an Americanism), 
to give the raspberry (“von oben herab behandeln”) and to route (defined with 
“fGepiick] mit Reiseziel kennzeichnen; Am. auf die Reise schicken”). To 
have one’s fling is defined as “‘seinen Spott treiben (with mit),” and the Amer- 
ican use of the phrase is not mentioned. Among the many definitions of run, 
mentioned above, “Laufmasche” is not included. 

Once a directional abbreviation that should be italicized is not. Other- 
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wise the only kind of typographical error found is that all too frequently a 
letter is poorly printed, sometimes even left out altogether. 
FrANcIs J. Nock 
University of Illinois 


An Historicat DIcTIONARY OF GERMAN FIGURATIVE USAGE. By Keith 
Spalding, with the assistance of Kenneth Brooke. Fascicle 6 (Beispiel— 
best). Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955. 


THIS FASCICLE gives further evidence of the consistent hard work and careful 
scholarship of the editors. But under many head-words they seem to write 
on with little concern for saving space. One instance is “ihn hat der Narr 
gebissen’”’: where four lines would have done, parallels in French, English, 
etc., extend the article to thirteen lines. According to the original announce- 
ment Fascicle 6 should complete one fourth of the work; yet its forty-eight 
pages cover only part of the be- words. 
C. A. WILLIAMS 


University of Illinois 
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